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NOTES  ON  PROMOTION. 

Bt  Brig.-Gbn.  henry  T.  ALLEN,  Chief  ov  Constabulart, 

Philippinb  Islands. 

si)ite  of  the  well-known  opposition  of  soldiers, 
especially  old  ones,  to  innovations  or  even 
ordinary  changes  in  customs  of  the  service, 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  have  effected 
much  for  us  in  administrative  reform  and 
field  preparation. 
Within  very  recent  times  it  was  un-American  to  speak  of  a 
general  staff,  war  college,  general-staff  schools,  or  of  maneuvers 
in  connection  with  our  service,  although  it  was  obvious  to 
straight^thinking  people  that  they  were  indispensable  in  the 
preparation  of  the  modem  game  of  war.  As  everyone  knows, 
they  have  been  incorporated  in  our  system  in  a  liberal  degree — 
beyond  the  anticipation  of  their  early  supporters.  For 
these  much  needed  institutions  we  have  to  thank  certain 
clear-sighted  officers  who  worked  out  the  plans,  the  masterful 
Secretary,  backed  up  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  early 
grasped  the  importance  of  these  measures,  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  military  committee  who  recognized  the  practical 
business  aspect  of  the  pending  changes. 

As  a  rule  the  sense  of  justice,  fair  play  and  right  to  equal 
opportunities  is  so  strongly  developed  in  the  American  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  put  him  in  ]>ossession  of  facts  connected 
therewith  to  find  him  a  ready  champion.  The  army  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule. 

Do  yoimg  men  selectint^  the  army  as  a  career  enjoy  a  ri^ht 
to  equal  opportunity  on  a  parity  with  those  who  go  into  the  law, 
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medicine,  engineering,  diplomacy,  or  other  professions  or  tmsi- 
ness  where  advancement  depends  ahnost  solely  upon  indi* 
vidtaal  efforts  and  merit? 

Is  it  fair  play  to  yoke  vigorous,  wholesome  specimens  of 
manhood  with  the  weak  and  non-progressive  and  say  that, 
regardless' of  qualifications  and  endeavors,  their  advancement 
must  be  pace  and  pace? 

Is  it  justice  to  men  who  possess  superior  attainments  and 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  their  chosen  work  to  refuse 
them  such  recognition  as  would  be  their  right  in  other  walks 
of  life ' 

And  finnlly  is  it  a  tod  business  procedure  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  trtlerate  n  svstem  wherein  such  restrictions  obtain? 

The  amiy  is  pre-eminently  a  business  machine  (or  should 
be  such),  and  like  any  other,  should  be  administered  on  busi- 
ness principles.  For  its  success  physical  activity  is  not  less 
valual)le  than  mental  vipor.  Every  incentive  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  in  both  should  be  assiduously  fostered,  and  the 
army  itself  should  take  the  lead  in  this  advance.  Rightly, 
no  officer  would  admit  that  the  army  is  maintained  and 
trained  for  peace  purposes,  nor  would  he  deny  the  necessity 
of  immediately  making  great  changes  in  the  persomiel  were 
hard  field-service  involving  large  numbers  required.  Why 
should  this  contradiction  exist  if  we  are  truly  maintaining  an 
army  for  the  purposes  which  are  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  all  armed  forces?  The  Govenmient  has  a 
right  to  expect  much,  and  if  officers  do  not  of  their  own  volition 
take  steps  to  keep  themselves  on  the  highest  plane  of  army 
efficiency,  external  action  should  effect  it.  The  most  prom- 
ising system  is  based  on  a  full  recognition  for  merit,  in  which 
failure  to  die  or  resign  certainly  is  a  factor,  but  not  the  most 
potent  as  at  present. 

When  actual  war  confronts  us,  the  principle  of  selection  is 
carried  to  a  degree  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  we  have  been 
maintaining  an  organization  adapted  almost  solely  to  times 
of  peace — totally  unlike  the  successful  policy  of  Japan,  which 
has  nf)t  changed  one  of  its  principal  military  leader^  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

There  is  not  an  army  oOlcer  who  does  not  know  amung 
his  friends  imd  acquaintances,  in  the  several  grades,  certain 
ones  who  stand  out  as  highly  capaljle,  and  others  whom  he 
knows  to  be  below  a  medium  standard,  if  not  inefficient;  the 
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former,  fiill  of  initiative,  improve  themselves  continually,  while 
the  latter  do  solely  what  is  ordered,  and  that  with  the  least 
disturbance  to  their  comfort.  By  reason  of  fitness,  the  formeir 
are  called  upon  to  do  far  more  than  the  latter,  especially  if 
the  work  or  the  circumstances  connected  therewith  be  new  or 
difficult.  No  one  can  say  that  the  rewards  of  these  two 
classes  should  be  coequal,  and  lurthermore  no  commanding 
ollicer  will  fail,  when  times  require  men  of  head  and  action,  to 
recommend  the  ad\  aneement  of  the  meritorious  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  incapable. 

•  Long  standing  customs  are  difficult  of  eradication,  even 
when  they  are  known  to  be  based  on  false  principles.  Russia 
knows  that  the  inir,  the  fund^imental  inferior  gnvemmental 
unit  of  the  land  which  gives  to  each  one  equal  material  rights, 
regardless  of  eflTorts,  is  sapping  its  vitality  and  radically  re- 
tarding its  progress  and  development,  in  comparison  with 
other  coimtries  of  Europe  and  with  America.  The  army 
knows  that  by  continuing  the  present  plan  it  is  refusing  a 
proper  i^ognition  of  merit  to  some,  is  advancing  others  be- 
yond their  deserts,  and  is  fostering  a  system  that  necessitates 
changes  in  the  higher  personnel  the  moment  troops  are  to  be 
mobilized  for  the  defense  of  the  country.* 

I  am  divulging  no  secrets  when  I  say  that  a  number  of 
officers  to-day  in  command  of  regiments  are  unfit  both  by- 
reason  of  age  and  the  absence  of  a  non-competitive  training 
for  any  war  position  requiring  unusual  initiative  and  energy. 

*TliAt  the  Vang  ensUaff  diaeontent  and  crowing  diiloyalty  in  our  native  army  might  liave 

bctm  discoNxird  sooner,  and  grapplc'!  with  in  :i  sufTii  ii-r/Jy  pron:pt  and  dptcrmined  marnfT  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  Mutiny,  had  the  senior  reginitutal  r\nii  rtaiT-^  tricera  been  younger,  more  cner- 
gBtie  and  {ntetUgent,  is  an  opinion  to  which  I  liavc  al.Mtys  ix^cn  strunKly  inclined.  Their 
excessive  age,  due  to  a  Strict  system  of  promotion  by  seniority,  which  entailed  the  employment 
of  bri^dicrs  of  seventy,  colonels  of  sixty,  and  captains  of  fifty,  must  necessarily  have  prevented 
them  performing  their  military  duties  with  the  energy  and  activity  which  are  more  in  the  attri- 
butes of  younger  men.  and  mtist  have  destroyed  any  enthuaiasni  about  their  regiments,  in  which 
there  was  so  little  liope  of  advancement  or  of  individual  merit  being  recognised.  OiRcen  who 
displayed  any  remarkable  ability  were  atl  iwi  d  t'  i  be  taken  away  from  their  own  corps  for  the 
more  attractive  and  better  paid  appointments  appcrtaiiving  to  civil  employ  or  the  irregular 
service.   It  was,  therefore.  Vbt  object  of  every  ambitious  and  capable  young  officer  to  secure 

one  of  thov--  apiK)intments,  and  e'^rar'''  as  s^c  in  as  r> issible  from  a  service  in  which  abiljtv  and 
professional  seal  counted  f'>r  nothijiB.  It  is  turwuii  to  noUs  huw  nearly  every  mjlifar>'  oJlitcr 
who  held  a  command  or  hiRh  vi-  sition  on  the  staiT  in  Bengal  when  the  Mutiny  1  r  k<  >ut,  dis- 
appeared frrvm  the  scene  within  the  first  few  weeks  and  was  never  heard  of  officially  again. 
Some  were  killed,  some  died  of  disease,  but  the  great  majority  failed  completely  to  fidfill  the 
duties  of  the  positions  th(  y  held,  and  were  conjwqucntly  considered  unfit  for  further  employ- 
ment. Two  genemU  of  divisions  were  removed  from  their  commands,  seven  brigadiers  were 
found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  out  of  the  seventy-three  tegiments  of  regular  cavalry 
and  mfantry  which  mutinied,  only  four  conimandiiik'  nfTiirrs  were  given  other  commands, 
younger  officers  being  selected  to  raise  and  command  the  new  regiments. — From  "  Forty-Ont 
Ywan  jit  InMar  6y  FtM-MarOat  Robtrts, 
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It  is  true  that  they  are  qualified  for  a  peace  organization  and 
garrison  service,  but  that  standard  is  wholly  inadequate  for 
leaders. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that  the  appoint- 
ing power  sliould  seek  commanders  outside  of  the  army  from 
among  men  of  character  whose  open  and  unftaiercd  competi- 
tion with  the  world  has,  in  a  large  measure,  fitted  them  for  the 
emergencies  of  war.  Only  when  the  mir-poUcy  shall  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  army,  and  men  are  advanced  in 
peace  in  accordance  with  their  value  to  the  Govermnent  for 
war  purposes*  will  the  appointing  power  find  leaders  at  the 
top  better  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  outside. 

While  fully  sympathizing  with  the  opponents  of  a  change 
of  the  existing  system  in  their  principle  objection — ^the  danger 
of  political  interference  and  preference — I  do  not  share  their 
views  as  to  the  impossibility  of  eliminating  this  evil. 

At  the  risk  of  approving  of  an  injustice  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  feel  that  their  long  service 
entitles  them  to  whatever  promotion  the  present  system 
may  offer,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  new  selective  policy  shall 
not  apply  upon  its  adoption  to  those  in  the  ser\'ice  above  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant.  But  let  junior  officers  and  all  who 
contemj^late  the  anny  as  a  career  fully  understand  that  they 
may  reap  as  they  sow,  profiting  or  failing  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  their  efforts. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  communication  of  the 
undersigned  sent  through  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  October  17.  1904: 

The  experience  with  the  corps  of  constabulary  ofilcers  in  this 
connection  has  been  very  instructive.    In  the  first  set  of  regialations, 

promotions  from  third  lieutenant  to  captain,  inclusive,  were  fixed  as 
follows:  two  by  seniority,  one  by  selection.  It  was  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  this  would  be  satisfactory. 

Scarcdy  had  a  year  passed,  however,  when  it  was  evident  that 
this  system  was  bringing;  up  to  captains,  officers,  who  thotir^^h  valuable 
as  hrst  lieutenants,  were  not  qualified  to  fill  the  responsible  positions 
of  senior  inspectors  of  provinces. 

The  principle  so  often  enunciated  that  an  officer  who  is  qualified 
for  a  given  grade  should  qualify  for  tlie  next  hicfher  failed  when  sub- 
jected to  a  thoroughly  unsentimental,  businesslike  test.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  in  the  constahulary  to  limit  the  promotion  from 
first  lieutenants  to  captains  solely  to  sdection. 

This  is  truly  significant  and  shows  what  has  always  taken 
place  in  a  less  or  greater  degree  in  the  army  when  it  has  been 
called  to  the  field  as  the  final  arbiter. 
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With  the  superior  school  system  recently  introduced,  with 
the  improvement  made  in  rendering  personal  efficiency  re- 
ports, and  with  the  establishment  of  a  high-gtade,  capable  per- 
sonnel -n  the  General  Staff  the  power  to  properly  select  has 
been  largely  perfected. 

The  first  step  in  the  proposed  change  would  be  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  promotions  should  be  by  selection.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  insure  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of 
high-class  officers  in  the  successive  grades  who  would  eventually 
make  highly  efficient  regimental  commanders  or  officers  of 
equal  grade,  and  from  whom  general  officers,  worthy  of  the 
Government  in  all  respects,  would  be  selected.  The  percentage 
should  fall  between  25  and  50,  probably  nearer  the  latter 
number. 

How  should  the  selections  be  made  so  as  to  avoid  bringing 
them  within  the  influence  of  politics? 

My  answer  is,  to  have  it  done  hy  the  army  itself. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  set  forth  a  complete  scheme,  but  will 
merely  outline  in  a  general  way  a  plan  that  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  development:  After  a  few  years'  service  with  troops, 
let  the  most  promising  available  officers  be  sent  to  the  service 
schools,  then  let  the  most  promising  from  these  schools  be 
sent  to  the  General  Staff  College,  where  they  may  be  thor> 
oughly  tested  in  both  practical  and  theoretical  work.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  successful  ones  from  this  institution  might 
well  form  the  principal  element  in  the  lower  grades  from  which 
the  lists  for  promotion  by  selection  should  be  made.  Those 
who  fail  in  these  trials  should  not  be  granted  special  promotion. 
Specially  meritorious  officers  of  the  lower  grade  who  through 
exigencies  of  the  sen.'ice  may  not  have  been  available  for 
such  tests,  and  highly  deserving  officers  of  the  U])per  grades, 
should  be  put  on  eligible  lists  u];)on  recommendation  of  depart- 
ment (brigade)  and  division  cr)mmanders.  From  these  lists 
the  Chief  of  Staff  or  a  general-staff  cninmittee  would  select 
and  propose  to  the  respective  boards  described  below  a  certain 
number  of  names  with  records  for  final  selection  for  each  va- 
cancy. To  entirely  eliminate  political  bias,  there  should  be  es- 
tablished a  board  for  each  branch  of  the  service,  or  a  general 
board  composed  of  members  of  the  various  branches  to  defi- 
nitely pass  upon  all  promotions  below  the  grade  of  general 
oflScer.  Generals  would  be  selected  by  the  President  from 
colonels,  and  still  higher  officers  from  the  grade  next  below. 
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If  the  fonner  meth*  k1  were  adopted,  and  infantry  promo- 
tions were  in  question,  the  board  might  for  example  be  com- 
posed as  follcnvs,  regardless  of  the  officer  holding  the  grades, 
the  third  rankinj^  colonel,  the  hfth  ranking;  lieutenant-colonel; 
and  the  ninth  ranking  major.  Analogous  boards  would  be 
established  for  the  other  branches  of  tlie  service. 

Tf  a  general  board  were  adr)])ted  as  suggested  above,  it 
should  be  composed  of  a  larger  membership,  but  selected  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  branch  boards. 

If  deemed  more  consistent  witli  tlic  appointing  power  of  the 
Cliief  Executive,  these  boards  might  recommend  two  names, 
or  even  three,  instead  of  one  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his 
choice  for  eadi  vacancy. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  these  drcuimtances,  political 
influence  could  make  itself  felt. 

The  importance  of  this  subect  is  as  great  as  its  antiquity. 
Probably  no  state  or  nation  has  escaped  its  consideration. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd,  in 
1857,  occur  the  following  potent 'remarks: 

We  have  retained  another  fault,  abandoned,  at  least  practically, 
in  almost  every  service  among;  civilized  nations,  even  the  most 

arist<-)cratlc  and  monarchiaL  This  is  prDniotion  by  seniority.  Age 
and  experience  should  l)riii!Lr  excellence ;  but  ihe  test  lies  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  latter,  and  not  merely  in  the  circumstances  which, 
tt  is  assumed,  should  produce  it.  Seniority,  with  the  requirements 
essential  for  ])osition,  ought  certainly  to  give  precedence,  but  with- 
out these,  that  dignity  and  respect  which  belongs  to  rank  and  com- 
mand can  never  be  secured. 

All  that  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  retaining  it  with  us  is  the  danjxer 
of  political  or  personal  favor  sjoverning  a  selection.  There  may  be 
danger  from  this  source;  but  by  the  rule  of  seniority,  the  worst  of- 
ficer of  any  army  must,  if  he  lives,  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  olTieers  under  the  .[government — the  colonel 
of  a  regiment.  By  selection  it  is  possible  that  the  very  best  may 
not  always  be  chosen,  though  the  ch(»ces  are  in  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis; but  certainly  the  very  worst  never  will  be,  and  this  is  surely 
a  gain  on  the  present  rule. 

The  army  must  undergo  some  such  intemal  change  in  order 
to  properly  qualify  itself  for  the  greater  responsibility  that  has 
fallen  to  it  under  the  extension  of  American  sovereignty  and 
with  the  subsequent  increase  of  points  of  contact  with  other 
nations.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  when.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  carefuHy  setUe  a  matter  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  the  service  now,  rather  than  await  an  unsystematic 
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application  of  the  principle  of  selection  when  fhe  struggle  is 
on?  We  are  painfully  familiar  with  what  takes  place  under 
this  condition  in  the  hurried  appointment,  mobilizatioa  and 
transportation  of  regular  and  volunteer.  Reproach  to  our  in- 
telligence and  shock  to  our  pride  make  this  a  disagreeable 
subject  to  dwell  upon. 

Just  as  success  in  every  vocation  of  life — ^in  schools,  work- 
shops, business,  and  professions — ^is  graded  in  accordance  with 
talent  and  endeavor,  so  should  the  standing  of  army  ofiOcers  be 
determined  from  the  product  of  their  capacity  to  think  straight 
into  the  eneigy  of  their  moral  purposes  and  physical  strength. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  December  i,  1904. 
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By  Captain  H.  B.  FARRAR,  Artillery  Corps. 

T  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize  existing  lavs, 
but  merely  to  express  an  opinion  with  the 

hope  that  our  law-makers  may  find  the 
remedy  for  what  appears  to  me  a  crying  evil 
in  our  army.  Every  thinking  officer  to-day 
must  realize  that  something  is  radically 
wrong  somewhere.  The  nimiber  of  desertions  is  compara- 
tively great,  while  the  percrntag^e  of  re -enlistments  is  dis- 
couragingly  small.  Few  organizations  can  boast  of  more 
than  four  or  five  old  soldiers,  and  probably  four  or  five  others 
in  their  second  term  of  enlistment. 

I  believe  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  ser\-ice  if  something 
could  be  dr)ne  to  encourage  more  gocKl  men  to  re-enlist,  and 
the  following  suggests  itself  as  practicable: 

Under  the  present  law  ever>'  soldier  enlists  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  He  probably  remains  at  the  recruiting  station 
for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  sent  to  join  his  organization,  which 
he  usually  reaches  within  one  or  two  months  after  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  next  four  xnonths  are  spent 
in  breaking  in  the  recruit,  and  in  teaching  him  what  the  life 
of  a  soldier  is.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  desertions  occurs  among  the  soldiers  of  about  this  length 
of  service.  The  recruit  having  served  from  six  months  to  a 
year  becomes  dissatisfied,  and  decides  that  he  does  not  like 
the  service.  He  has  to  look  forward  to  two  years  or  more  of  a 
life  entirely  different  from  what  he  expected  to  find,  and  a 
life  he  does  not  like.  Again,  he  has  been  in  the  army  hardly 
long  enough  to  fully  realize  the  gravity  of  desertion.  He 
takes  the  first  opportunity  to  desert. 

To  partially  correct  this  evil  I  would  establish  two  terms 
of  enlistment  as  follows :  The  first  enlistment  to  be  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  and  all  subsequent  enlistments  to  be  for  periods 
of  five  years  each.  Suppose  the  first  term  to  be  as  stated  for 
one  vear.  As  at  present,  a  number  of  men  at  the  end  of  six 
or  eight  months  would  want  to  leave  the  ranks  and  return  to 
their  vocations  in  civil  life.  However,  with  onlv  four  or  six 
months  more  of  service  to  fook  forward  to,  they  would  remain 
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and  perform  their  duty.  It  would  not  seem  so  long,  and  an 
honorable  dischai^ge  would  be  worth  waiting  for,  for  a  few 

months 

Besides,  of  what  value  arc  these  dissatisfied  recruits  to 
the  army?  Their  worth  is  nih  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
let  them  go  and  fill  our  ranks  with  new  men,  to  try  many  and 
find  the  best  material,  to  keep,  and  devote  our  attention  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  life  work  of  it  and  rise  to  the  higher 
positions  in  the  enlisted  strength? 

One  year  is  long  enough  for  a  recruit  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  likes  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  if,  after  this  period, 
he  decides  tliat  he  wishes  to  take  it  up  permanently,  then  five 
years  is  not  too  long.  The  total  of  his  first  two  enlistments 
would  be  the  same  in  either  case,  six  years. 

Recruiting  officers  are  cautioned  to  explain  to  each  ap- 
plicant just  what  a  soldier's  life  is,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  very  few  understand  what  the  real  conditions  of  service 
are,  until  they  have  actually  tried  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  Hence  many  enlist  with  a  total  misconception  of  what 
is  before  them.  A  year  would  be  ample  time  for  the  com- 
manding officer  of  any  organization  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
recruit.  Agaaa  many  men  who  are  imfit  for  the  service  do 
remain  in,  and  serve  out  a  period  of  three  years.  They  may 
not  have  merited  a  dishonorable  discharge,  though  their  ser- 
vices were  poor,  and  themselves  troublescmie.  So  they  hang 
on  for  a  whole  term  of  three  years,  occupying  the  places  that 
might  be  filled  by  worthier  men.  Under  the  system  suggested 
the  end  of  the  first  year  would  find  these  undesirables  out  of 
the  service  and  new  men  being  tried.  Company  commanders 
should  be  enjoined  to  use  greater  care  in  noting  on  discharges 
if  any  objection  to  re-enlistment  is  known  to  exist. 

This  being  the  condition  of  affairs  on  a  peace  footing  many 
more  men  would  return  to  civil  life  with  some  instruction  as  a 
soldier.  The  instruction  would  probably  not  be  so  thorough 
as  a  three-year  term  would  give ;  still,  considering  the  number 
of  desertions  under  the  present  system  forming  a  class  not  eli- 
gible to  re-enlistment  at  any  time,  there  would  be  a  trebly 
increased  number  who  in  time  of  war  might  be  re-enlisted, 
and  who  would  start  with  some  idea  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  soldiering.  The  many  men  who  are  now  deserters 
would,  under  the  suggested  system,  form  a  dass  of  eligible 
men  with  honorable  discharges. 
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A  recruit  for  the  first  year  he  is  in  the  service  is  of  very 
little  use  to  the  Government.  His  value  is  almost  nothing 
as  compared  to,  say,  a  first  sergeant  of  from  fi\  e  to  ten  years' 
service.  Still,  at  present,  the  raw  recnut  receives  $13  per 
month,  while  the  first  sergeant  of  over  five  years'  continuous 
service  receives  only  $30,  and  of  over  thirty  years'  continuous 
service,  $35.  A  sergeant  of  five  years'  service  receives 
$23,  and  a  sergeant  of  over  thirty  years  $28.  These  are 
barely  more  than  double  the  pay  of  the  recruit  the  first  year, 
yet  every  officer  recognizes  their  services  as  being  worth  many 
times  that  of  the  recruit.  A  corporal  who  should  be  classed 
as  far  superior  to  the  recruit  receives  in  his  third  year  $16, 
and  if  a  first-dassguiiner  in  the  artillery,  as  well,  $18.  Are  his 
services  to  the  Government  only  $5  more  valuable  than  those 
of  the  recruit? 

There  should  be  some  proper  incentive  to  re-enlist,  and  to 
become  a  non-commissioned  officer  a  still  greater  inducement. 
Were  there  sufficient  inducement,  more  desirable  men 
would  re-enlist,  and  strive  to  rise.  Tn  such  cases  sergeants 
would  not  be  made  until  they  had  had  at  least  six  years'  con- 
tinuous service,  and  corporals  at  least  three.  This  end  could 
be  best  accomplished  by  increasing  the  pay  of  old  reliable 
soldiers,  especially  non-commissioned  officers.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate an  increase  in  the  pay  of  all  enlisted  men.  But  why 
not  reduce  the  pay  of  recruits,  whose  value  is  small  and  whose 
number  is  great,  and  give  the  difference  to  the  older  soldiers? 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  company  of  coast  artillery,  icy  men, 
one-third  of  the  men  in  the  first  year.  These  recruits  are  not 
worth  more  than  $6  per  month  to  the  Government  over  and 
above  their  clothing  allowance  and  rations.  That  is  a  saving 
of  $7  per  month.  One-third  of  the  company  would  be  about 
thirty-six  men,  the  average  in  the  first  year.  That  would 
mean  a  saving  of  $252  per  month,  which  could  more  profitably 
be  used  to  increase  the  pay  of  valuable  men.  Suppose  this 
money  to  be  used  to  increase  the  pay  of  eight  sergeants  and 
twelve  corporals  of  the  company  in  the  proportion  that  eight 
seigeants  should  receive  the  same  as  twelve  corporals;  then 
eadb  sergeant  would  receive  an  increase  per  month  of  about 
Si 5.75,  and  each  corporal  of  about  $10.50.  This  would  be 
something  like  the  pay  each  should  receive. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  make  an  inducement  to  re- 
enlist,  and  even  then  would  hardly  be  an  adequate  reward 
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for  long  and  faithful  service  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  non- 
commissioned oiiicer.  Each  soldier  in  his  first  enlistment 
would  see  before  him,  if  he  serves  well,  a  position  as  good,  if 
not  better^  than  his  contemporaries  have  in  civil  life,  and 
would  accordingly  do  his  best  to  attain  the  coveted  position. 

Another  point  in  my  opinion  is  pertinent  here .  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  soldiers  are  not  generally  liked  or  respected 
by  the  civilian  world.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
Near  all  lai^e  cities  soldiers  go  to  town,  and  frequently  mis- 
behave. If,  however,  we  stop  to  consider,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that,  comparatively,  the  conduct  of  soldiers  is  unusually 
good.  One  or  two  triflins^  and  worthless  men  will  bring  con- 
tumely on  an  entire  command.  Should  a  soldier  ]yc  seen  in 
town  drunk,  civilians  will  see  onl\-  the  uniform  and  condemn 
all  who  wear  it.  Should  a  civilian  be  seen  in  the  same  con- 
dition, it  is  the  individual  man  who  receives  the  odium  and 
not  the  community  at  large. 

An  enlisted  man,  though  he  may  be  a  graduate  of  the  Mas- 
ter Gunners'  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
valuable  man  to  the  Government,  receives  sueh  small  pay 
dial  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  associate  with  the  class  of 
civilians  who  are  his  contemporaries  in  age  and  learning.  A 
carpenter  or  a  mechanic  in  civil  life  receives  from  S4  to  $10 
per  day,  whereas  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  army,  hold- 
ing the  honorable  and  responsible  position  of  say,  first  ser- 
geant of  artillery,  receives  little  more  than  seventy-five  cents 
per  day.  This  would  seem  to  be  putting  a  premium  on  manual 
labor.  As  a  result,  the  most  desirable  men  are  often  lost  to 
the  service,  and  consequently  the  outside  world  receives  its 
impressions  of  the  army  from  the  recruits  who  are  continually 
joining  and  deserting.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  old  soldier 
of  long  and  faithful  service  were  properly  pecuniarily  remtmera- 
ted,  he  would  be  retained  in  the  service.  And  after  some 
years  of  this  system  at  least  two-thirds  of  each  organization 
would  be  composed  of  old  and  tried  men,  proud  of  the  unifonn 
they  wear,  and  who  would  not  disgrace  it  nor  allow  others  to 
do  so. 

In  this  way,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  offense  of 
desertion  would  be  looked  upon  as  disgraceful  by  the  enlisted 
men,  and  it  would  be  materially  decreased.  Moreover,  in 
thus  having  a  larger  percentaj^e  of  old  soldiers,  recruits  and 
younger  brothers  in  arms  would  be  taught  respect  for  the  mii- 
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{om  and  good  behavior  when  off  duty,  and  the  general  opin- 
ion of  dv^ians  would  be  changed.  The  punislmient  for  de- 
sertion and  the  reward  for  apprehension  ^ould  be  increased. 
This,  in  connection  with  a  short  period  of  one  year  for  first  en- 
listment, would  practically  eradicate  the  evil  of  desertion; 
while  a  large  increase  of  pay  for  old  soldiers,  gunners,  and  es- 
pecially non-commissioned  officers,  would  guarantee  to  us 
such  a  set  of  men  as  civilians  would  be  proud  to  recognize 
in  the  imiform  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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By  LiBUT.-CoLONBL  J.  W.  POPE,  Deputy  Quartbrmastbr-Gbn., 
FoRUBRLY  Commandant  United  States  Military  Prison. 

^^^^n|ITH  regard  to  the  subject  of  desertion,  it  is 
M  w  A  Wm  ^^^''^S'^  ^  mark  the  threshing  over  of  those 
Bi  tA  Ti9  issues  which  had  been  fought  to  a  finish  in 
1^       m  lomt  now  be  called  the  Old  Army  of  '70 

lIQ&iSSi  to  '95.  This  would  never  have  occurred  but 
*  for  the  abolition  of  the  admirable  system  of 
punishment  which  had  been  built  up  with  the  United  States 
Military  Prison  as  its  culminating  point  and  the  substitution 
of  the  present  guard-house  abortion.  It  is  still  more  remark- 
able that  so  many  of  the  precepts  which  had  been  studied  and 
had  been  regarded  as  settled  principles  of  military  penology 
have  been  buried  into  oblivion  in  so  sb(trt  a  period  of  time. 
We  have  lived  fast  in  these  strenuous  times  and  another  gen- 
eration of  army  officers  and  another  army  have  forged  to  the 
front. 

From  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  dealing  with  the 
general  mass  of  army  prisoners,  mostly  deserters,  and  many 
years  of  study  and  writing  of  that  cla.ss  of  criminals,  let  me 
recall  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  generation  of  students  of 
military  penology,  some  of  the  work  done  and  the  principles 
settled  by  the  older  generation.  Judging  from  the  annual 
reports  of  Division  and  Department  commanders,  it  is  evident 
that  they  generally  approve  of  a  return  to  the  punitory  system 
subverted  in  1895,  when  the  United  States  Military  Prison  was 
abolished. 

SEVERITY  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

The  large  percentage  of  deserters  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  (and  during  that  war  as  well)  excited  the  wonder  and 
apprehension  of  officers  in  the  army  then,  as  at  the  present 
time.  It  seemed  incredible  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  American 
Army  should  break  their  oath  of  enlistment.  They  felt  that 
this  reproach  upon  the  service  must  be  eradicated,  and  the  ele- 
mentary notion  that  severity  was  the  only  adequate  remedy 
prevailed  and  was  given  ample  trial. 
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Some  officers  advocated  absurdly  severe  ptuiishments,  the 
infliction  of  which  would  never  have  been  countenanced  by  the 
people  upon  fellow  citizens  who  ha<I  enlisted  in  the  amiy  and 
had  their  execution  been  attempted  by  the  military  authorities, 
a  sympathy  would  have  been  created  wliich  would  have  nulli- 
fied the  benefit  of  the  i>enalty.  Among  such  sentences  were 
long  periods  in  a  dark  cell  on  bread  and  water  diet,  or  otherwise, 
andcori:)()ral  punishment  of  various  sorts.  In  general,  however, 
the  advocates  of  severity  confined  their  attention  to  the  length 
of  the  sentences  and,  as  there  was  no  Hmit  in  this  regard  to  the 
power  of  a  ccnirt-martial  in  those  days,  their  influence  was 
evidenced  by  the  long-term  sentences  to  be  found  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court-Martial  Orders  of  that  period. 

The  army  had  soon  to  abolish  the  branding  of  deserters 
(See  98th  Article  of  War),  but  that  practice  revived  in  the  taaxk 
which  was  afterward  made  upoa  the  recruit,  above  the  knee, 
for  the  purpose  of  identification  under  color  of  vaccination. 
The  drunumng  out  of  the  deserter  at  the  close  of  his  sentence 
also  sank  soon  into  the  ojblivion  of  the  branding-iron. 

A  favorite  scheme  of  the  amateur  penologists  was  to  make 
the  length  of  the  sentence  equal  to  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the 
soldier,  under  the  impression  that  the  deserter  would  in  this 
manner  be  deprived  of  any  benefit  from  his  crime,  and,  in 
particular,  such  action  would  deter  the  large  percentage  who 
desert  in  the  first  year  of  their  enlistment. 

All  the  advocates  of  seventy  laid  great  stress  upon  rigorous 
treatment  of  military  prisoners.  The  lives  of  such  criminals  as 
were  in  confinement  must  be  made  as  wretched  as  possible 
without  conflicting  with  Article  VIII  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  few  of  those  who  called  for  excessive 
harshness  were  given  charge  of  prisoners,  and  of  those  who  were 
given  that  disagreeable  responsibility,  none  were  ever  allowed 
to  put  their  brutal  theories  into  practice. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  theorizing  and  ex{>erimentation  with 
reference  to  court-martial  sentences,  it  w:is  apparently  for- 
gotten that  the  number  of  the  deserters  captured  was  so  small 
that  the  degree  of  punishment  suffered  by  them  could  have 
very  little  effect  on  the  mass  who  escaped  scott-free  from  any 
consequence  whatever.  The  total  number  arrested  was  not 
much  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  criminally  left  the 
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service.  No  man,  particularly  an  American  of  the  adven- 
turous class,  who  enters  the  military  ser\'ice,  would  hesitate  to 
rim  the  risk  of  being  the  one  in  ten  who  is  caught,  when  he  has 
no  scruples,  and  an  overpowering  desire  to  escape  from  an  irk- 
some duty.  Again,  in  the  early  days,  as  now,  when  the 
deserter  was  confined  in  the  guard-house,  his  chances  of  escape 
were  excellent  and  it  was  the  exception  if  any  long-term 
prisoner  completed  a  guard-house  sentence,  nor  was  it  an 
infrequent  occurrcTicc  for  the  deserter  to  take  French  leave 
between  capture  and  sentence.  This  greatly  added  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  punishment.  The  places  of  confinement  varied 
from  the  State  Penitentiaries  do'vm  to  the  one-post  guard-house, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  priscmers  varied  as  greatly,  and  this 
still  further  increased  the  toicertainty  of  the  amount  of  pun- 
ishment the  deserter  suffered  even  when  caught,  tried  and 
sentenced. 

CELERITY  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Again  while  there  has  never  been  any  great  amount  of  just 

complaint  as  to  "the  law's  delay"  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  in  the  trial  and  sentence  of  courts-martial,  nor  in 
their  action  upon  the  proceedings  of  such  courts,  still  there 
were  tmdoubtedly  much  longer  interv'als  1)etween  arrest  and 
sentence  of  offenders  in  those  days  than  later,  with  the  con- 
sequent danger  of  escape  or  of  pardon  or  interference  of 
political  or  social  nature. 

The  result  was  at  any  rate  a  lack  of  the  celerity  of  punish- 
ment which  is  almost  as  essential  an  element  in  deterrence 
from  crime  as  certainty. 

The  formation  of  the  vSummary  Court  has  greatly  relieved 
and  facilitated  the  procedure  of  military  com  ts. 

THE  POINT  OP  VIEW  OP  DESERTERS. 

I  o:ice  made  a  study  (nnd  those  views  were  published)  of 
the  causes  of  desertion  fr(»m  the  point  of  view  of  the  deserters 
themselves  for  which  I  had  am])le  opportunity.  WTiile  all  who 
have  had  large  ex]>erience  in  the  management  of  convicts 
understand  the  doubtful  value  of  such  testimony,  still  there 
were  certain  com])laitUs  wliich  had,  in  tmth,  some  grounds  of 
injustice,  and  I  belie\-e  every  one  of  the  complaints  which  had 
a  real  basis  was  remeciied.    For  instance,  in  the  early  days  if  a 
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sddier  was  absent  without  leave  for  thiee  days,  whether  there 
was  any  indicatioti  of  desertion  or  not,  he  was  reported  a  de- 
serter on  the  company  book  and  when  he  came  back,  the  officer 
makiiig  the  report  often,  if  not  generally,  felt  obliged  by  con- 
sistency to  prefer  chai^ges  against  the  man.  Many  deserters 
claimed  that  they  had  gone  off  for  a  ibrolic,  and  having  over- 
stayed their  pass  for  three  days  were  afraid  to  return  and  face 
a  court-martial.  This  appeared  particularly  unfair,  inasmuch 
as  the  officer  was  not  reported  as  a  deserter  under  three  months' 
absence  without  leave. 

The  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  was  so 
much  impressed  with  this  injustice  that  he  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding a  soldier  to  be  reported  as  a  deserter  inside  of  ten  days 
which  order  was  revoked  by  the  War  Department  as  not  within 
tlie  power  of  a  department  commander.  The  War  Depart- 
ment itself  afterward  regulated  the  matter.  (See  Army  Regu- 
lation, Par.  131.) 

Another  complaint  of  deserters  was  that  they  were  lured  to 
enlist  by  false  representations  (that  good  old  perennially  recur- 
ring growl) ,  or  had  made  an  honest  mistake  in  thinking  that  they 
would  like  the  service  and  had  found  the  restraint  intolerable, 
or  their  dependent  mother  or  other  relative  had  appealed  to 
them  to  return  and  needed  their  attendance  and  a  hundred 
other  similar  facts  or  excuses.  The  point  of  the  complaints  of 
the  dissatisfied  soldiers  was,  however,  that  they  could  not  by 
any  means  remedy  their  mistake  in  enlisting,  could  not  in 
any  way  honorably  separate  themselves  from  tiie  service.  The 
most  important  aspect  of  this  complaint  was  that,  as  the  le- 
serters  insisted  that  any  soldier  with  sufficient  influence,  politi- 
cal or  social,  could  get  discharged  without  any  difficulty,  and 
were  able  to  point  out  any  number  of  such  cases,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  explained,  where  soldiers  were  discharged 
from  such  company  when  others  could  not  secure  the  same 
result. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that,  if  any  soldiers  were  discharged 
all  should  be  allowed  equally  the  same  privilege  under  such  re- 
strictions as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  War  D^artment.  The 
proposition  was  made  that  any  soldier  be  allowed  to  buy  his 
way  out  of  the  service  upon  paying  the  amount  which  his  en- 
listment was  estimated  to  have  cost  the  Government. 

The  basis  of  this  complaint  has  also  been  eliminated  by 
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wise  action  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  (Army  Regula- 
tions of  1 901,  Par.  156). 

One  of  the  greatest  bunes  of  eontention  was  over  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  graduated  code  of  punishment.  I  was  able 
to  point  out  that  for  the  identical  crime  and  under  no  essential 
difference  or  criniinaHty  the  sentence  varied  from  ten  years  in  a 
penitentiary,  like  vSing  Sing,  to  one  year  in  a  guard-house.  This 
presented  a  prima  facie  case  of  injustice  so  glaring  as  to  attract 
attention,  and  after  a  long  fight  for  justice  the  present  code  has 
been  the  result  (see  Manual  of  Court-martial).  The  main  con- 
troversy over  tiie  question  of  a  proper  punitory  systmn  for  the 
army  centered  m  the  struggle  for  a  1^.  neral  m^tary  prison  in- 
stead of  the  penitentiary  or  guard-house  for  long-term  military 
convicts,  and  this  wad  won  at  the  early  date  of  1 875 .  From  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Military  Prison  resulted  the 
above-named  reforms  and  various  other  reforms  concerning  the 
criminal  element  of  the  United  States  Army. 

PRESENT  REgUiREMENTS. 

My  object  in  recapitulating  these  few  efforts  made  in  the 
past  to  build  up  and  improve  the  punitory  system  of  the  ser\dce, 
is  not  to  exploit  those  efforts  but  to  see  whether  they  do  not 
offer  some  instruction  for  those  who  arc  now  taking  up  anew 
the  study  of  the  crime  of  desertion  and  its  suppression  or 
diminution. 

These  efforts  should  be  primarily  directed  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  general  ]>rison  for  long-tenii  offend- 
ers. Several  prisons  would  l)e  better  than  one,  as  reformers 
do  not  favor  the  congregation  of  large  numbers  of  prisoners  in 
one  prison.  There  would  be  required  at  any  rate  one  ]irison  for 
the  Philippines  and  one  for  this  country,  say  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, or  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

I  have  recently  written  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such 
central  prison  (see  Journal  of  thb  Military  Service  Insti- 
tution for  July-August,  1903,  "Three  Stages  of  Army  Penol- 
ogy") and  of  the  evils  of  the  guard-house  for  the  confinement 
of  long-term  convicts,  and  need  here  do  no  more  than  empha- 
size the  contention  that  the  re-estabHshment  of  such  central 
prison  should  be  the  first,  as  it  would  be  the  most  important, 
step  in  future  prison  reform.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  particu- 
larly desirable  that  action  should  be  taken  before  the  experience 
gained  by  the  oiganization  and  management  of  the  old  military 
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prison  is  forgotten,  so  that  the  methods  andp  ractices  developed 
during  the  two  decades  of  its  active  existence  may  guide 
toward  a  re\'ival  of  its  merits  and  an  avoidance  of  its  defects. 

However,  the  old  saying  applies  here  that  one  **  must  first 
catch  his  hare  before  skinning  it."  It  has  been  the  plaint 
from  olden  time  by  the  army  that  the  i)ublic  is  wholly  indiffer- 
ent about  this  crying  evil  of  desertion  from  its  ranks;  that  it 
will  place  no  stigma  upon  the  soldier  who  thus  violates  his 
solemn  oath,  vnW  neither  ostracize  him  or  place  any  contumely 
upon  him.  This  has  always  been  true  and  always  will  be  true 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  the  future  by  the  past. 

Such  a  complaint  on  the  ]:>art  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
seems  to  me  utterly  puerile  and  unprofitable.  In  my  opinion 
after  miich  experience,  the  public  has  been  quite  fair  toward 
tiie  army.  It  has  allowed  the  War  Department  plenary  power 
over  the  punishment  of  the  deserter  and  has  not  interfered 
with  the  measures  devised  by  the  military  authorities  to  cap- 
ture such  absconders.  Congress  has  regularly  appropriated 
the  amount  deemed  necessary  as  a  reward  for  the  capture  of 
the  deserter,  which  has  been  twice  increased.  Further  than 
this,  the  apathy  of  the  American  public  toward  this  technical 
crime  is  natural  and  inevitable.  'The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  in- 
difference of  the  army  itself,  not  excluding  company  and  regi- 
mental commanders,  and  including  in  particular  the  rank  and 
file,  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  failure  to  bring  a  large 
percentage  of  deserters  to  lustice.  Can  the  army  expect  the 
people  to  take  more  interest  in  the  prevention  of  desertion 
than  the  armv  itself?  With  fiftv  dollars  rewanl,  and  well 
directed,  zealous  efforts  on  the  part  of  army  officials,  few  de- 
serters indeed  could  remain  at  large  in  the  United  States  ter- 
^itor}^ 

This  statement  is  made  on  the  strength  of  experience  which 
will  be  related.  During  the  seven  and  a  half  years  that  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  Military  Prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth some  fifty  convicts  escaped  from  that  institution.  Of 
that  number  about  forty-three,  or  eighty-six  per  cent,  were  re- 
captured. This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  the  system 
by  which  the  success  was  accomplished  was  in  operation  only  a 
few  years.  The  same  system  was,  in  all  essential  respects, 
adopted  in  the  army  (see  Army  Regulations,  Par.  116)  and 
&tfed  to  have,  even  approximately,  the  same  success,  and  why? 
Tbeie  was  no  real  difference  between  the  recapture  of  the  es- 
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caped  prisoner  and  the  deserter;  the  sentimeiU  was  quite  as 
strong  in  favor  of  tlie  convicted  as  of  the  untried  deserter,  in  the 
country  around  Fort  Leavenworth,  a:^  elsewhere.  The  diiier- 
ence  in  the  success  achie\'ed  in  the  one  case  and  the  failure 
in  the  other  was  due  to  the  different  manner  in  which  the  sys- 
tem was  carried  out,  and,  as  before  said,  in  the  apathy  of  the 
responsible  officers  and  the  rank  and  file  of  tlie  organization 
from  which  the  desertion  occurred. 

When  a  prisoner  escaped,  some  five  htindred  circulars  de- 
scribing him  were  sent  out  to  aU  post-offioes  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  in  the  principal  cities,  as  is  now  done  tinder  tiie  Army 
Regulations  in  cases  of  desertion.  The  effort  did  not  stop  here, 
however,  careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  escaped  man  and  every  bit  of  information  that  could  be 
obtained  was  taken  note  of.  Wherever  relatives  were  located 
or  other  persons  connected  with  the  individual  were  known, 
police  officers  or  detective  agencies  were  written  to  and  urged 
to  take  up  the  pursuit.  Any  real  clue  ahnost  certainly  led  to 
recapture. 

There  was  no  sentiment  whatever  in  the  whole  business; 
none  was  available  nor  was  appealed  to ;  it  was  business  solely. 
There  need  be  no  sentiment  as  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
money  in  the  capture  of  deserters  and  the  proper  detective 
agencies  have  only  to  be  directed  upon  the  right  course  and 
deserters  will  lead  very  inisafe  ]i\  es  in  the  United  States.  Five 
thousand  deserters  a  year  at  tlie  fifty  dollars  reward  now  au- 
thorized amounts  to  two  himdred  and  lifiy  thousand  dollars, 
and  if  such  an  agency  as  Pinkerton's  would  enter  the  business, 
of  capturino;'  deserters,  there  would  l:)e  a  lot  of  money  in  it. 
When  you  add  the  deserters  already  at  large  **  there  is  millions 
in  it." 

Instead  of  this  sort  of  effort  to  capture  soldiers  deserting, 
what  happens?  The  rank  and  file  are  absolutely  indifferent ; 
judging  from  boards  of  stun^ey,  their  fellow  soldiers  immedi- 
ately appropriate  their  effects,  and  have  in  so  far  a  slight  inter- 
est in  their  not  being  caught.  The  company  commander  gen- 
erally considers  the  man's  departure  a  good  riddance  and  does 
not  care  to  giet  the  nuisance  back,  which  might  happen  in  the 
event  of  recapture.  The  post  commander  does  not  care  to 
bother  about  the  affair  at  all.  This  was,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
general  feeling  and  situation  in  the  old  days  when  I  was  investi« 
gating  the  matter. 
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Xow  with  such  condition  of  feeling  in  the  army  itself,  how 
absurd  it  is  to  talk  of  the  indifference  of  the  Ampriran  jxiblic! 
The  reform  should  begin  with  the  officers  becoming  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  or  rather  the  disgrace  of 
this  crime  to  the  army.  The  officers,  particularly  the  company 
and  regimental  commanders,  should  then  impart  their  feeling 
of  the  disgrace  to  their  men. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  Iniild  up  such  a  sentiment  among 
good  soldiers.  With  such  sentiment  among  enlisted  men,  in- 
formation could  easily  be  obtained  from  the  associates  of  the 
deserter  which  would  lead  any  good  detective  to  capture  him. 

While  endeavoring  to  secure  the  capture  of  escaped  military 
convicts  in  the  year  1894,  I  made  effort  also  to  induce  various 
detective  agencies  to  take  up  the  capture  of  deserters.  The 
reward  had  been  raised  to  sixty  dolk^  and  I  was  myself  sur- 
prised at  the  result,  for  the  ntimber  of  convicts  in  the  military 
prison  swelled  from  some  four  htmdred  to  six  hundred  and  fifty, 
if  I  rightly  recall  the  figures.  There  was  no  fair  chance  to  try 
the  effects  of  the  work  fully,  for  the  reward  was  then  reduced 
to  ten  dollars,  and  this  would  hardly  pay  the  expenses  in  many 
cases. 

The  difficulty  of  recapturing  soldiers  who  desert  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  If  the  authorities  doubt  this  fact,  let 
some  enthusiastic  and  energetic  officer  with  aptitude  for  the 

work  be  picked  out  and  assigned  to  this  special  duty,  and  I 
fancy  the  result  would  suq:)rise  those  doubting  Thomases  who 
have  laid  the  blame  on  the  American  pubUc. 

The  pre^nt  system,  although  carried  out  without  zeal,  lias 
certainly  borne  some  results.  I  have  paid  right  in  this  city  of 
Philadelphia,  some  thirty-four  rewards  in  the  last  six  months; 
it  lias  only  been  since  October  last  that  the  thirty  dollars  for 
apprehension  and  twenty  dollars  for  expenses  were  consoli- 
dated, an  excellent  improvement. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  start 
such  a  reform  when  the  many  captured  deserters  would  have  to 
be  confined  in  guard-houses  and  could  so  ea^y  escape  and  thus 
put  the  Government  to  the  excessive  expense  of  paying  the  re- 
wards  over  and  over  again. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  reformer,  desirous  of  stopping  desertion  and  improving 
the  punitory  system  of  the  army,  should  therefore  advocate 
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the  speedy  establishment  of  a  general  prison  for  the  longer 

termed  prisoners  (over  six  months)  of  several  such  prisons. 
This  is  a  sin£  qua  non  of  any  just  and  enlightened  punitory 
Sjrstem  for  this  or  any  army. 

The  head  of  this  central  prison  should  be  required  to  keep 
himself  in  touch  with  various  detective  agencies,  which  could 
be  utilized  for  the  recapture  of  both  esca[K'd  prisoners  and  of 
deserters.  Cc)mj)any  commanders  should  ascertain  all  the 
personal  history  that  is  possible  c^f  the  deserter,  of  his  family, 
his  friends,  acquaintances  and  correspondents,  and  every  fact 
bearing  on  his  habits  and  probable  whereabouts.  These  he 
should  report  to  the  head  of  the  central  prison,  nor  should  he 
or  his  soldiers  stop  there  but  continue  the  efTorts  indefinitely, 
as  it  is  often  much  easier  to  capture  a  man  after  he  has  dropped 
his  own  watchfulness. 

All  such  facts,  and  any  other  that  can  be  learned,  should  be 
commimicated  to  the  proper  detective  agencies  for  their  aid  in 
the  real  work  of  tracldng  down  the  deserters.  Such  a  system 
carried  out  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  by  one  who  has  the  re- 
quired aptitude,  would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the  problem  of 
desertion  from  the  army  or  from  the  navy. 

I  have  been  disappointed  too  often  in  the  effect  of  reforms 
to  believe  that  any  one  S3rstem  or  any  degree  of  activity  could 
entirely  eliminate  desertion  from  the  American  Army.  This 
crime  is  with  the  army  to  stay,  and  we  can  only  diminish  it  and 
mitigate  its  evil  effects. 

Whether  we  can  do  away  with  the  evil  or  not,  we  should 
firmly  endeavor  to  do  full  justice  to  the  offender,  which  does 
•  not  mean  severity  any  more  than  leniency,  but  does  require  in 
its  punishment  the  three  essential  elements  of  certainty, 
equality  and  celerity,  which  need  for  their  attainment,  prompt 
pursuit  and  capture  of  the  offender,  his  prompt  trial  and  sen- 
tence, and  equitable  treatment  in  a  suitable  prison  where  es- 
cape is  impracticable,  or  as  nearly  so  as  walls  can  make  it. 
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By  First  Lieut.  LOUIS  McLANE  HAMILTON,  14TH  Infantry 

HE  writer  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  new  drill 
regulations  some  formation  prescribed  which 

would  meet  the  conditions  encountered  in  our 
island  possessions,  where  the  character  of  the 
country  is  so  ciitirc-ly  dilTcrent  from  that  at 
home  that  movements  devised  with  the  latter 
as  a  basis,  are  not  as  adaptable  in  the  tirst  case  as  one  might 
wish. 

The  dense  jungle  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Philippines 
renders  any  formation  like  our  advance  guard  impracticable, 
for  if  flankers  were  put  out  not  only  would  they  be  unable  to  see 
any  part  of  the  column,  or  observe  its  direction  of  march,  but 
owing  to  their  moving  through  a  pathless  tangle  of  tropical 
growth,  the  main  body  would  be  held  down  to  a  gait  of  about 
two  miles  a  day,  while  its  only  connection  with  them  would  be 
by  the  obviou^y  undesirable  means  of  shouting.  Then,  again, 
it  has  been  shown  that  open  formations  are  not  desirable  here, 
as  shock,  instead  of  fire  action  is  mainly  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  especially  in  the  southern  islands. 

The  British  Infantry  R^^tions  for  1902,  under  the  head 
of  "  Savage  Warfare,"  say  in  this  regard : 

"Against  an  enemy  armed  with  the  breech-loader  close- 
order  formations  in  battalion  and  in  brigade  are  applicable 
only  for  assembly,  for  marches  and  during  the  preparatory 
stages  of  the  fight. 

"Accordingly,  for  civilized  warfare,  no  closen^rder  move- 
ments other  than  column  are  practiced. 

"Attacks  by  savages  armed  with  spears  and  swords  must, 
however,  usually  be  met  in  close  order,  and  for  warfare  against 
such  an  enemy  movements  in  line,  echelon  and  in  square  will 
be  practiced,  in  addition  to  those  described  in  Part  III."  and 
their  experience  in  this  particular  line  of  fighting  is  to  be  re- 
spected. 

It  is  well  here  to  consider  the  character  of  the  country  in 
which  the  proposed  formations  are  intended  to  be  used,  as  well 
as  the  usual  tactics  of  the  Filipinos  who  are  not  without 
resourcefulness  in  this  respect. 
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The  comnninications  arc  for  the  greater  part  narrow  trails 
often  bounded  by  cog(.)n,  which  is  a  coarse,  wiry  grass  from, 
six  to  nine  feet  higli,  very  dense  in  growth,  and  impossible  to 
]:>enetrate  with  the  eye  for  more  than  about  three  feet.  Occa- 
sionally this,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  from  a  military 
standpoint,  is  supi^latited  by  bamboo  thickets,  mangrove, 
hemp-fields,  dense  brush  and  rarely  open  spots.  The  growths 
afford  ideal  concealment  for  the  enemy  who  may  lie  within 
a  few  feet  of  a  trail  with  the  rarest  possibility  of  being  dis- 
covered. These  trails  are  formed  by  the  natives,  and  when 
leading  to  the  high  ground  almost  invariably  follow  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  and  these,  after  a  rain  of  two  or  three  hours,  are 
impassable. 

Then  again,  there  are  generally  heavily  wooded  heights  on 
each  side  where  two  or  three  men,  propeily  armed  and  in- 
structed, could  play  havoc  with  the  column  below;  they  could 
do  this  without  being  seen,  and  to  pursue  them  would  be  idle. 

Very  naturally,  it  will  be  said  that  all  this  might  be  obviated 
by  the  use  of  flankers,  but  flankers  to  be  of  any  value  in  cog6n 
grass  must  be  at  the  most  twenty  feet  apart,  and  in  making 
their  way  through  this  growth  would  hold  the  column  to  a 
march  of  from  two  to  three  miles  a  day,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish  anything  at  this  rate  against  the  elusive  native. 

Hence,  the  column  is  restricted  to  a  single-file  formation, 
and  how  this  is  to  be  divided,  if  at  all,  becomes  the  subject 
of  consideration. 

Taking  up  the  tactics  of  the  natives,  as  remarked  during 
our  occupation,  and  especially  those  of  the  southern  islands, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  fire  action  should  not  in  itself  be  con- 
sidered to  any  great  extent;  that  is,  directly. 

Primarily,  because  their  shooting  is  absurdly  bad.  Sec- 
ondly, be  the)'  ha\'e  not  now,  and  with  an  efficient 
coast-guard  service,  never  will  have  many  rifles.  However, 
upon  a  column  being  fired  upon,  its  commander  should  give  his 
attention  not  to  the  fire  and  the  ground  in  its  direction,  but  to 
all  the  other  ground;  as  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  fire  is 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention,  and  that  the  real 
attack  will  be  by  bolomen  from  an  entirely  different  direction. 
Or  again,  if  the  column  allows  itself  to  be  led  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  firing  the  attack  may  come  from  a  fold  in  the 
ground  or  brush  while  the  command  is  yet  far  from  the  position 
of  the  rifl^en,  taking  it  more  or  less  by  surprise. 
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Thus  a  conunand  passing  through  cog6n  grass  might  have 
its  attention  attracted  by  a  frontal  fire,  and  while  provisions 
were  being  made  for  a  frontal  attack,  it  might  be  rushed  by 
bolomen  from  the  flanks  and  rear.  As  an  example  of  the 
density  of  the  cog6n  grass,  there  are  many  instances  where 
bolomen  have  crouched  in  it  beside  the  trail  and  cut  down 
persons  while  they  were  passing,  without  exposing  more  than 
their  arm  to  view  in  doing  so. 

This  goes  to  show  the  uselessness  of  the  "point,"  as  well 
as  the  ease  with  which  bolomen  may  get  between  the  sub- 
divisions of  a  body  in  such  a  manner  that  shooting  becomes 
impossible  on  account  of  hitting  men  of  one's  own  party. 
And  this,  besides  being  an  argument  against  dividing  the  force, 
is  also  one  against  the  distance  between  files  being  great. 

It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  no  matter  what  disposition  is 
rpade  of  an  attacking  force  in  this  country,  the  defensive  may 
take  up  such  a  position  that  were  they  properly  equipped  and 
instructed,  half  the  battle  would  be  won  at  the  outset.  And 
the  terrain  is  such  that  it  is  optional  with  them  to  sit  in  the 
grass  and  allow  the  oiTensive  column  to  pass  unmolested  or 
attack  it.  It  mav  be  remarked  in  connection  with  this  that 
the  Philippine  system  of  rumiers,  "boujons,"*  and  "pieties" 
is  such  that  the  strength  and  destination  of  a  coliunn  is  known 
far  in  advance  of  it,  and  that  runners  are  able  and  actually  do 
watch  a  colimm's  every  movement,  which  information  being 
transmitted  to  the  enemy,  puts  them  in  a  position  to  pick  a 
place  for  the  attack,  or  get  out  of  the  country. 

An  amusing  story  in  this  connection  was  told  me  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constabulary.  It  seems  that  this  man  followed  a 
band  of  Poulajans  several  days,  upon  information  given  him, 
and  that  upon  the  second  day  he  heard  the  "boujon"  con- 
tinuously ahead  of  him,  and  thought  that  the  trail  was  getting 
"warm."  This  was  continued  for  three  days  later,  when,  be- 
coming disgusted,  and  having  been  without  rations  two  days, 
he  turned  back. 

The  sequel  is  that  the  Poulajans  had  been  in  the  grass 
beside  the  trail,  had  considered  his  expedition  too  strong  to 
attack,  and  had  left  one  of  their  number  tf)  go  ahead  and  blow 
the  "boujon"  in  order  to  lead  him  into  the  territory  of  an- 
other band  while  they  calmly  waited  until  he  passed  and  walked 

•Native  banil>  h  h-.udf  Of  the  ooach  shelL  Tdephooci  nade  with  lump  which  act  upon 
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m  his  tear.  So  that  in  the  event  of  his  going  far  enough  his 
party  would  have  been  subjected  to  both  a  frontal  and  rear 
attack,  not  to  mention  what  might  have  been  done  on  the 
flanks. 

The  following  is  given  as  an  example  of  Phili|ipinc  tactics: 
A  party  of  constabidary  were  sent  down  the  Gandara  River 
^*ith  prisoners.  Upon  arriving  at  "A"  (see  illustration) 
their  boats  were  capsized  by  a  rope  across  the  river,  and  they 
were  fired  on  from  "B";  it  turned  out  afterward  that  there 
were  only  two  or  three  rifles  at  "  B,"  but  the  men  being  sur- 
prised by  their  duckinj^  very  naturally  swam  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river  "C,"  where  they  were  cut  up  as  they  landed  by 
bolomen  who  had  been  hidden  in  the  brush. 

The  following  day  this  having  been  reported,  a  body  of 
constabulary  landed  at  "D,"  and  proceeded  up  that  side  of 
the  river.  At  "  E  "  they  were  fired  at  from  "  ( '  uj)on  which 
a  formation  for  attack  was  taken  up  and  an  ad\'ance  made 
upon  "  G."  They  were  surprised  at  "  F  "  by  a  bolo  rush  from 
both  flanks  and  from  the  front,  with  disastrous  results,  which 
all  goes  to  show  what  may  be  expected  by  rifle  fire  in  the 
Philippines. 

Then  there  are  cases  where  the  different  bodies  of  advance 
guards  have  been  cut  off  by  bolomen  simultaneously,  and  as 
fire  action  could  not  be  employed  without  hitting  their  own 
men  they  were  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

There  are  like  cases  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  scout  each  side  of  a  trail  in  this  country  properly, 
and  as  the  "point"  passing  a  place  is  no  indication  that  the 
main  body  will  not  be  jumped,  the  advance  guard  formation 
simply  serves  to  weaken  the  command. 

The  following  suggested  movements  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  small  bodies  not  to  exceed  a  company,  as  that  is  the 
force  which  will  be  most  largely  used  under  all  circumstances 
which  are  likely  to  arise: 

I.  Being  in  coUimn  of  squads  to  form  trail  coUnim  in  single  rank. 
Right  {or  left)  by  file  or  skirDiishcrs .  March;  which  is  executed  as  iti 
the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  except  that  the  distance  between  files 
is  forty  inches.  After  this  movement  is  executed  the  first  sergeant 
and  rij^ht  j^iard  wn*-h  the  country  to  the  front,  each  front-rank  man 
to  the  right,  each  rear-rank  man  to  the  left  and  the  second  lieutenant 
and  left  guide  to  the  rear;  the  captain  marches  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn. Upon  halting,  the  men  face  to  the  right  and  left,  as  also  resting, 
sitting  down  and  may  all  be  caused  to  face  in  a  given  direction  by 
the  commands  face  to  right  {,iejt,  jronl).    Fire  may  also  be  delivered 
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in  any  or  all  directions  by  the  command  fire  ri^ht  {left  or  right  and 
leji)  prefixed  to  the  authorized  commands  for  firing. 

The  advantage  of  a  fonnation  of  this  description  is  that  no  matter 
from  what  direction  the  real  attack  comes  the  column  is  always  ready 

for  it. 

2.  Another  formation  which  could  be  used  with  advantage  is  the 
time-honored  "circle." 

Beinj^  in  column  of  skirmishers,  circle.  At  which  command  the 
right  guide  stands  fast,  and  the  first  platoon  forms  a  semicircle  in 
double  time  with  the  left  guide  (of  the  first  platoon)  on  the  trail. 
The  head  of  the  second  platoon,  forms  a  semi-circle  as  prescribed  for 
the  first  platoon,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Interval  between  men, 
four  inches. 

3.  Being  in  circle.  Skirtta'.sh  circle^  which  is  executed  by  each 
mnn  moving  to  his  front  until  he  has  an  interval  of  two  paces  from 

the  man  on  his  right. 

The  circle  expanded  in  this  manner  may  be  contracted  by  an 

appropriate  command. 

The  advantage  of  beinc:  ^ible  to  change  the  circle  from  one  of  close 
order  to  one  of  extended  order  is  that  it  may  be  used  against  either 
shock,  or  fire  action. 

The  circle  may  be  put  in  march,  the  .crroimd  permitting,  by  the 
commands,  to  the  jront  {rear,  right  or  left)  march, 

4.  Being  in  circle,  line  to  front.  The  first  and  second  platoons 
execute  chan^  direction  to  the  left  and  right,  respectively. 

5.  Being  m  circle,  line  fo  rear.  Executed  in  the  same  manner 
except  u^on  arriving  upon  the  line  the  men  face  to  the  rear. 

6.  Bemg  in  circle  line  to  ri(iht.  The  first  platoon  takes  its  origi- 
nal position  when  in  file  of  skirmishers  on  the  trail  facing  to  the 
right.  The  second  platoon  marches  to  the  rear  until  it  is  in  its  posi- 
tion of  file  of  skirmishers  and  faces  to  the  right. 

7.  Being  in  circle.  Line  io  lejt.  Executed  sirailariy  to  paragraph 
six,  substituting  second  platoon  for  first  platoon  and  facing  to  the  left. 

8.  Being  in  line  to  front.    Line  to  rear.    Execute  about  face. 

9.  Being  in  line  to  front.  Line  to  right  Oeft).  To  the  rear  right 
(or  left).    Turn  march.    Execute  about  face  antl  right  (or  left)  turn. 

10.  Being  in  any  formation,  hile  of  skirmishers  march.  Exe- 
cuted by  the  men  returning  to  their  regular  positions  in  column. 

When  terrain  is  encountered  which  admits  of  it  of  course  the 
formations  prescribed  by  the  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  should  be  used. 

The  weak  point  in  operating  in  this  country  is  the  necessity 
of  employing  carg^dores  when  on  an  expedition  of  any  duia- 
tion.  These  obviotxsly  have  to  be  put  in  some  part  of  the 
line  which  naturally  weakens  it. 

I  cannot  see  how  this  is  to  be  avoided,  but  it  may  be  les- 
sened by  dividing  the  cargadores  up  when  they  are  many*  which, 
although  it  cuts  the  column  in  more  than  one  place,  sho  tens 
the  gap  between  troops. 

Cabalyog,  Samar,  p.  I.,  January  i,  1905. 
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IN  I^IANGHURIA:  THE  BATTLE  OF  SHAKHE  (SHA) 

RIVER. 

By  GEORGE  de  SALLE. 

Translated  for  the  St  conil  Division,  G.  S-.  from  La  Rtvuf  d*  Paris  (January  is,  1905) 
By  Liiut.-Col.  JAMES  ROCKWELL,  Jr.,  Ordnancb  Dbpabtmsnt. 

"For  the  whole  thing  is  to  loll  them, 
Kill  them  in  heaps  '* — Juks  Ferry. 

fe?^^"^^  UR  inaction  had  lasted  for  weeks  and  began  to 
weigh  heavily.  Each  morning,  we  asked  the 
same  question,  "When  will  they  fight?" 
The  advance  guard  was  engaged  incessantly. 
Nearly  every  day  the  cannon  thundered,  but 
the  big  battle  h^d  off.  At  Mukden  we  lived 
in  an  absolute  calm.  To  while  away  the  time  we  walked  to 
the  tombs  of  the  Manchu  emperors  (I  met  General  Kuropatkin 
there  one  day),  or  through  streets  filled  with  bustle  and  en- 
cumbered with  long  files  of  military  trains;  we  visited  the  shops 
and  bargained  for  furs  and  Chinese  curios  from  Germany. 

One  bright  morning  the  Russians  seemed  to  be  more  ner- 
vous, and  soon  a  vague  rumor  was  current  of  a  near  action  on 
the  offensive.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of  October.  I  put 
little  faith  in  the  reports.  Even  the  possibility  of  anything  on 
the  offensive  surprised  me,  and  I  was  not  alone  in  this;  and 
how  many  times,  for  months  past,  had  I  not  heard  proi)hecies 
of  every  kind,  mostly  false.  A  supply  of  skepticism  for  every 
day,  "tangle-foot "  fly-paper  for  the  summer  and  insect  powder 
for  all  seasons,  these  were  the  three  things  always  necessary 
in  Manchuria.  But  the  nunors  of  battle  grew  to  such  a  size 
that  I  began  to  fed  tmea$y»  so  on  the  morning  of  October  5th 
I  set  out  in  seaxctk  a£  evidence. 

I  went  to  the  station.  My  road  took  me  along  the  platform 
occupied  by  the  retinue  of  the  general-in-duef .  His  private 
car  had  stopped  opposite  a  tent,  in  which  the  ceremonies  of 
orthodox  worship  were  being  performed.  About  the  tents 
were  many  groups.  I  drew  near,  from  curiosity,  and  then  I 
was  held  by  a  sight  imposing  in  its  magnificent  setting  and  in 
its  family  simplicity. 

It  was,  indeed,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  family  reimion.   Under  the 
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tent  divine  service  had  just  been  celebrated.  The  pope,  tall, 
long-haired  and  with  bearded  face,  had,  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, tendered  the  cross  to  each  spectator;  the  general-in-chief 
had  come  first,  then  each,  in  the  open  air,  bare-headed,  and  on 
his  knees,  had  kissed  the  crucifix  and  exchanged  with  the  pope 
the  embrace  of  peace.  A  chant  was  then  intoned  by  all,  asking 
the  God  of  armies  for  his  help  in  the  approaching  attack. 

The  general-in-chief  then  proceeded  to  bestow  decorations. 
He  was  giving  out  the  last  when  I  arrived.  A  ew  troops,  a 
battalion  at  most,  was  to  march  past  for  his  inspection.  All 
waited.  The  officers,  in  the  clea  space  between  the  tent  and 
the  car,  put  their  men  in  fo  mation  or  the  march  past.  The 
cold  was  quite  keen,  but  winter  in  Manchuria  is  a  joyous  winter, 
sunny  and  imder  a  cloudless  sky,  a  season  which  makesone  long 
to  leap  and  run.  In  that  atmosphere  of  surprising  purity,  the 
uniforms  oi  all  those  officers,  ^oM-laccd.  striped  with  rod.  with 
blue,  with  i^rccn  shone  resplendent.  Ladies  were  numerous, 
Sisters  of  the  Red  Cross  mostly,  and  among  them  were  two, 
infinitely  elegant,  bonneted  in  the  licight  of  fashion,  and  young 
and  ])rctty,  1  admired  their  dress,  their  complexions,  rosy 
with  the  cold,  their  sparklin^^  jewels,  and  1  thou^i^ht  of  Paris. 
One  could  have  believed  himself  in  the  Bois  on  a  line  day  of 
winter.  The  talk  did  not  rise  above  a  polite  mumiur;  an  at- 
mosphere of  perfume,  of  the  drawing-room,  surrounded  us ; 
the  tall  forms  of  the  officers  inclined  forvs^ard  for  hand-kissing. 

In  front,  aside  from  the  little  group,  and  with  two  aides-de- 
camp, General  Kuropatkin  was  standing  against  the  railing 
which  skirted  the  cars.  He  gravely  awaited  the  march  past  of 
the  men,.  His  uniform  was  of  marked  simplicity.  I  have 
forgotten  its  details,  even  its  color,  but  I  retain  the  memory 
of  a  man  below  middle  height,  with  grizzling  beard,  with  pleas- 
ant features  which  seemed  to  show  repressed  feeling — all  in 
somber  garb.  Were  it  not  for  the  visible  deference  toward  him, 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  subordinate  among  his  superiors. 
*   *   *   The  march  past  commenced. 

In  columns  of  fours,  loaded  like  beasts  of  burden,  haversacks 
and  cartridge-boxes  banging  at  each  long,  heavy  step,  they 
passed,  and  when  opposite  the  chief,  with  heads  turned  toward 
him,  thev  saluted  with  the  hackneved  formula  and  usual  cn,- : 
God  preserve  you,  h.xcellency.  They  were  reservists,  men  of 
thirty  years.  Many  of  them  were  heavy  in  flesh.  I  recall 
especially  one,  an  officer,  short  and  fat,  who  took  strides  too 
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long  to  keep  step.  Hand  to  his  cap,  motionless,  the  general- 
in-chief  returned  the  salutes  *  *  *  and,  if  I  could  not  hear 
it,  I  could  guess  it  so  well,  despite  the  unequaled  mastery  he 
has  over  himself,  despite  all  his  power,  his  voice  was  moved 
in  answering  to  this,  Ave  CcBsar! 

They  passed  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  And  these  troops,  who  nine 
months  ago  were  torn  fnun  their  firesides,  their  business,  their 
fields,  their  mother-country  for  this  country  of  perpetual  re-  - 
volt,  were  going  to  their  posts.  Oh,  brave  men  I  Around  me, 
without  ever  stopping,  the  talk  went  on  ''^  *  *  a  polite 
murmur.  *  *  *  The  medley  of  perfumes  floated  about  it, 
and  in  the  ears  of  women  too  pretty,  under  the  cover  of  the 
great  plumed  hats  the  voices  of  the  ofHcers  grew  confidential. 

The  bulk  of  the  troops  had  begun  the  advance  the  day 
before.  October  6th  General  Kuropatkin  was  visited  by  the 
viceroy.  Admiral  Alexieff.  The  interview  lasted  long,v  at 
Mukden  station,  in  the  car  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  to  set  out 
immediately  for  Harbin.  They  parted  about  noon,  and  some 
hours  later  the  general,  with  his  entire  staff,  took  horse  and  set 
out  to  the  south. 

Next  day,  October  7th,  the  foreign  militar\^  attaches  fol- 
lowed, and  all  available  troops  moved  forward,  impassive, 
splendid.  *  *  *  Always  the  same  consideration  in  all  the 
orders :  "Is  it  an  attack?"  "It  will  be  an  attack!"  "An 
evacuation?**  "It  will  be  an  evacuation!"  At  last  it  was 
an  attack!  The  enthusiasm  was  great.  The  general's  order 
of  the  day  was  received  with  numerous  "hurrahs,"  but  my 
astonishment  at  this  change  in  tactics  was  not  lessened,  and 
many  Russian  officers  had  made  me  feel  their  apprehensions. 
It  was  reported  that  the  station  of  Shakhe  was  reoccupied.  It 
was  said  that  the  Japanese  were  weak  along  the  line  of  rail- 
road as  well  as  to  the  west,  in  the  immense  plains  of  the  River 
Liao,  where  the  Russian  force  could  be  deployed,  I  find  also 
in  my  notes  the  report,  without  confirmation,  moreover,  of  a 
first  contact  between  our  extreme  left  and  the  enemy.  I  learned 
afterward  that  this  was  but  one  of  the  cavalry  encounters 
which  were  incessantly  occurring.  The  morning  of  October 
8th  it  was  announced  that  no  general  action  would  take  place 
inside  of  two  days,  and  indeed  the  action  did  not  become  general 
,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  night  of  the  loth  and  nth. 
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The  objective  was  Yentai,  and,  secondarily,  Liau  Vang. 
General  Kuropatkin  made  the  following  dispositions:  Three 
army  corps,  the  First  and  Second  Siberian,  and  the  Third 
(formed  in  Manchuria  of  various  elements)  constituted  our 
left  under  General  Stackelberg.  We  called  it  the  Army  of  the 
Bast.  The  First  Siberian  Corps  had  originally  General  Stackel- 
berg himself  at  its  head,  and  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of 
the  general  to  whom  he  afterward  gave  its  command.  The 
Second  Siberian  Corps  was  commanded  by  General  Sassoulitch ; 
the  Third  Corps  by  General  Ivanoff.  This  Army  of  the  East 
was  to  attack  the  Japanese  right  flank,  opposite  the  Yentai 
mines,  marching  through  a  mountainous  region  where  the 
progress  of  the  troops  had  to  be  very  slow.  Having  forty 
versts  to  cover,  this  Army  of  the  East  started  first — I  believe, 
but  am  not  sure,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  about  sxn  bat- 
teries. 

The  Russian  center  and  right  from  the  environs  of  Mukden, 
where  they  had  been  knocking  around  for  ^^•^eks,  moved  in  their 
turn  about  two  days  later.  The  center  comprised  the  Fourth 
Sil>erian  Corps  (General  SoroubaietT)  and  the  First  Russian 
(General  Meyendorff).  The  right  was  composed,  from  left  to 
right,  of  the  Tenth  Corps  (General  Sloutchevsky),  the  Seven- 
teenth (General  Binderlinckj,  the  Sixth  (incomplete — a  bri- 
gade, I  believe — and  I  have  never  learned  definitely  the  name 
of  its  commander),  and  finally  the  Fifth  Corps. 

I  judge  the  total  strength  did  not  exceed  200,000  men,  and 
yet  I  give  it  in  round  numbers,  and  in  my  uncertainty  prefer 
to  estimate  too  high  rather  than  too  low.  The  Russian  officers 
— ^and  I  would  be  the  last  to  blame  them — ^were  more  than 
discreet  as  to  the  numbers  of  their  troops.  I  do  not  speak 
Russian,  and  how  can  I  estimate  accurately  these  masses  of 
men?  On  paper  it  is  very  easy,  too  easy!  You  open  an 
army  list  and  see,  for  example,  that  a  Siberian  corps  comprises 
about  20,000  men;  then  X,  at  the  head  of  such  and  such  a 
corps,  has  20,000  men  under  him.  But  coming  back  to  Man- 
chtuia,  you  dare  not  make  any  estimate  without  reserving  a 
margin  of  error  of  at  least  50  per  cent.  However,  the  secret 
was  well  kept,  and  my  technical  inexperience  is  complete.  I 
will  simply  say  that  I  know  of  regiments  of  only  500  men 
\\  hose  regular  effective  is  2400  men  in  the  Siberian,  and  about 
4000  in  the  Russian  corps. 

Thus  the  objective  was  Yentai,  against  which  marched 
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about  200,000  men.  The  front  extended  from  seventy  to 
eighty  versts,  a  verst  being  about  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  But 

the  Russian  forces  formed  three  masses:  the  Army  of  the  East 
or  the  left  (Stackelberg),  the  Amiy  of  the  Center,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Right,  and  between  these  masses  were  two  in- 
tervals, two  "gaps,"  of  several  miles  each.  And  these  two 
"gaps"  caused,  in  my  opinion,  the  affair  of  the  Sha,  which, 
in  its  ten  days  of  fighting,  includes  three  battles,  distinct  and 
separate  from  one  another. 

With  such  an  extensive  front  I  had  to  make  a  choice ;  as  I 
could  not  see  all  and  thoroughly,  I  decided  for  the  operations 
of  the  center,  and  my  remarks  on  the  other  armies  must  be 
only  vague.  I  was  in  complete  ignorance  about  the  Army 
of  the  East  until  the  evening  of  the  lath. 

ijt  S|K  3^  sjc  j|B  3|t  3^  3§l  3|C 

We  are  therefore  three  distinct  masses.  The  two  wings 
are  to  press  back  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  while  the  center  is  to 

hold  him  in  a  vise.  We  are  to  advance  slowly  to  give  the  w'mgs 
time  to  complete  their  encircling  arc.  Then,  having  finished 
our  concentration,  on  to  Yentai  and  Liao  Yang. 

October  loth  I  left  Mukden  about  noon  to  join  the  general's 
staff  at  the  center.  General  Kuropatkin  was  at  Erdago,  about 
thirtv  versts  south-southeast  of  Mukden.  I  crossed  the 
River  Hun  by  the  great  bridge  of  the  Mandarin  road,  to  which 
had  been  added  se\  en  temporary  bridges.  The  cannonading 
was  continuous — I  hurried  on.  The  face  of  my  majoii  (Chinese 
groom)  who  accompanied  me,  was  lugul)rious. 

I  went  on  and  on  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I 
looked  at  the  sun  frequently  and  with  uneasiness.  The 
soimd  of  the  guns  ]3roved  that  I  was  tjuite  close  up,  and  I 
judged  it  useless  to  be  too  near,  but  where  in  liie  world  vvere 
the  troops?  On  this  straight,  monotonous  road,  extending 
thirty  versts,  I  did  not  see  a  soul,  at  least  a  European,  and 
all  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful?  Upon  their  thresholds,  when 
we  passed  by  villages,  the  Chinese  grinned  at  the  foreign 
devds'  garb,  or  joked  at  my  man.  I  was,  as  I  understood 
next  day,  in  one  of  the  "gaps"  between  our  center  and  our 
right. 

Not  a  soull  Where  to  get  information  or  find  a  sign  or  a 
guide!  The  company  I  began  to  desire  presently  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  bicycle,  which  my  horse  fot  noted.  The  little 
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wheels  glittered  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and  the  pony 
took  a  lively  interest,  judging  by  his. ears  and  distrustful 
gait.  In  a  few  seconds  he  decided  that  the  unknown  and  pe- 
culiar DMUihine  was  coming  too  near,  and  showed  his  desire 
to  return  to  Mukden,  but  I  held  him  in,  though  with  difficulty. 
It  was  quite  ludicrous,  for  the  officer  who  was  pedaling  had 
courteously  dismounted  and  tried  to  put  his  wheel  behind  him, 
while  with  speech  interrupted  by  the  pony's  capers  I  launched 
out  by  turns  in  polite  phrases  to  that  amiable  officer  arid  in 
abuse  of  my  restive  beast :  "  I  am  deeply  grieved.  *  ♦  * 
Be  still,  yoii  wretched  iade."    *    *  * 

But  1  learned  news,  and  found  I  was  almost  under  the 
batteries  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps.  "  Xothinj^  extras )rdinar\' 
has  occvirred  to-day.  Our  position  is  a  i^ood  one,  and  we  have 
even  made  a  slight  advance.  The  village  near  by  is  very  safe; 
you  need  have  no  fear  for  the  night.  Good  luck.  Good- 
by." 

He  left,  and  in  a  moment  up  came  another  otlicer,  this  one 
on  horseback.  We  conversed,  nearlv  all  the  Russian  olllcers, 
especially  of  the  staff,  sjH'aking  French.  He  was  full  of  po- 
liteness, drew  me  out  a  map,  and  pointed  out  places;  then  he 
suddenly  became  uneasy.  "You  are  siurely  not  with  the 
Japanese!''  I  reassured  htm  and  set  out  to  find  a  lodgmg, 
for  night  was  coming  on. 

At  the  village,  my  mafou  knocked  at  several  doors.  I 
saw  clearly,  being  moreover  used  to  it,  that  they  gave  him 
the  cold  shoulder.  Lodge  a  foreign  devil !  I  began  to  use  my 
ordinary  talisman.  Fa-goua,  said  I  several  times,  and  the 
faces  expanded  into  pleasant  smiles,  I  clasped  the  offered  hands, 
the  little  children  were  no  longer  afraid;  Fa-goua,  French! 
Doubtless  the  Chinese  were  saying,  "This  is  one  of  the  same 
race  as  he  who,  white-bearded  or  black-bearded,  wears  a  long 
gown  like  ours,  who  is  kind,  charitable,  gives  us  clothes,  and 
every  morning  performs  rites  before  a  table  on  which  stands 
a  beautiful  painted  image  with  open  arms." 

The  women  of  the  house  had  disappeared.  The  room  I 
was  to  occupy  was  swept  out.   I  dined  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  1 1  th,  about  five  o'clock,  I  was  half  awake 
and  congratulating  myself  over  the  zeal  of  my  mafou.  He 
was  already  preparing  to  boil  water  for  the  tea.   Ftom  my 
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camp-bed,  where  I  lay  stretched  out,  I  heard  the  water  singing 
and  bubbling.  I  rose  and  went  out.  No  bubbling,  no  tea, 
but  plenty  of  infantry  fire  crackling  on  every  side,  and  which, 
in  my  half  slumber  I  had  taken  for  the  singing  of  the  water. 
I  believe  I  swore;  at  the  same  instant,  near*by  batteries 
opened  fire.  *  *  *  Xhe  day's  work  was  beginning.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  Japanese  had  seized  a  height  opposite  us, 
not  far  from  the  Mandarin  road.  It  was  necessary"  to  move 
our  batleries  hack,  so  I  had  awakened  between,  two  fires. 
Aiy  preparations  to  depart  were  not  delayed. 

I  pricked  to  the  left,  toward  the  east,  across  the  fields. 
For  an  hour,  I  met  few  troops.  Then  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock  I 
distinguished  men  and  horses.  It  was  a  park  of  artillery.  On 
the  flank  of  the  hillock  stood  some  tents.  I  went  to  ask  in- 
foiTnation.  1  received  a  jx^rfect  welcome.  No  one  knew 
where  the  cordis  was  I  desired  to  rejoin.  But  I  could  not  leave 
Uke  that.  Coffee  was  offered,  and  w-as  very  welcome.  It 
was  not  hot,  and  I  was  fasting.  In  timi,  I  tendered  my  fiask 
of  brandy,  and  we  chatted  about  the  Baltic  fleet,  our  constant 
preoccupation.  The  battery  was  in  reserve.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hillock  covered  with  armfuls  of  gao-liant  the  g^s 
waited. 

To  our  left,  at  the  stmunit  of  the  saddle-back  heights, 
was  presumably  General  Binderlinck  with  his  staff.  I  re- 
sumed my  way.  Indeed,  I  could  soon  see  that  the  height  was 
covered  with  people.  I  felt  some  modesty  in  disturbing  them 
at  such  a  time;  but  what  was  I  to  do?  I  presented  myself 
to  the  general,  a  superb  man,  with  long  white  beard.  He 
extended  a  white  hand  w'ith  very  pink  nails,  and  I  observed 
how  dirty  mine  were.  "To  the  east,  farther  on  *  *  *  you 
will  find.    *    *    *  Oood-bv!" 

I  had  acquaintances  amon;^  the  numerous  olheers  about  the 
general.  We  exchanged  a  few  words,  when  one  of  them,  e.K- 
tending  his  arm,  said  with  pride  in  his  voice,  ''Look!"  Be- 
fore us  in  the  great  yellow  plain  w^e  looked  down;  supporting 
troops  in  close  formation,  as  on  parade,  were  moving  toward 
the  firing. 

The  rest  of  that  day  was  passed  in  wandering  over 
the  plain,  inquiring  the  location  of  the  general  staff.  The 
cannonade  thundered  without  a  pause.  Toward  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  it  redoubled  in  violence.  I  ran  across  my  friend, 
Maurice  Baring,  who  was  following  a  battery  from  the  Trans- 
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baikal,  ordered  up  to  General  Kuropatkm.  *  *  *  That 
was  in  my  line.  The  colonel  eommamlint;  the  battery  au- 
thorized me  to  accompany  it.  Baring  and  I  commenced  to 
gossip.  We  were  happy  to  meet  (jnce  m')re.  We  had  lost 
sigfht  of  each  other  for  some  time,  and  such  days  one  never 
knows. 

We  stopped  in  a  village.  We  occupied  a  house.  In  an 
instant,  the  court  was  hlled  with  men,  horses  and  baggage. 
We  both  went  into  an  unengaged  room.  About  us,  the  flies 
swarmed.  We  sat  down  on  one  of  the  two  Kangs  (a  kind  of 
stove-bed);  upon  the  opposite  Kang  was  stretched  what  we 
at  first  thought  a  corpse.  Was  it  a  man,  a  woman?  A  face 
of  waxen  pallor  peered  from  somber  rags  and  was  terribly 
emaciated  with  the  fixedness  of  death;  the  eyes  were  shut, 
but  a  sudden  moan  came  from  the  white  lips,  and  a  bony  arm, 
a  skeleton  hand,  made  a  motion  to  push  back  the  hair  with  the 
weakness  of  exhaustion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Baring  then 
said. '  Death  everywhere!'* 

The  batteiy  awaits  an  order.  In  the  court  stands  a  table, 
and  we  drink  cup  after  cup  of  tea.  A  Polish  volunteer,  very 
Parisian  (he  has  in  fact  done  his  military  service  in  Paris) 
mounts  to  find  from  General  Binderlinck  where  the  action  is. 
The  noise  of  the  cannon  is  terrible,  the  atmosphere  is  full  of 
strange  vibrations.  The  order  comes :  ''MokuH"  and  we  are 
en  roiiic.  The  winding  road  is  encumbered  with  endless  lines 
of  vehicles,  goir.g  or  coming.  I'Voni  linie  to  time  a  wagon 
stops;  the  driver  leaps  into  the  neighboring  Ik'ld,  biings  back 
an  armful  of  sheaves  of  abandoned  gaolian — so  much  forage 
that  the  "Japs"  will  not  get. 

I  feel  a  little  feverish.  Ah,  I  wanted  to  be  there,  in  the 
battle!  I  am  there  now!  Each  step  of  my  horse  carries  nie 
a  little  nearer  to  it. 

At  the  end  of  about  an  hour  we  stop.  The  commandant 
dismotmts  and  we  do  the  same.  Baring  has  jtist  told  me  about 
him ;  a  queer  man,  an  artillerist  from  the  line,  eaten  up  by  can- 
cer of  the  stomach,  with  wasted  features;  almost  unable  to 
keep  the  saddle,  but  always  wishing  to  march  with  his  men 
and  his  pieces.  He  sits  at  the  side  of  the  road,  his  head  between 
his  hands,  used  up.  An  officer  sets  out  ahead  to  prepare  lodg- 
ings, or  rather  to  try  to  find  them.  For  this  village,  in  a  pic- 
tures |ue  flat,  covered  with  verdure,  and  which  we  looked 
down  on  from  the  road,  will  shelter  us  to-night. 
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The  Polish  voltmteer  has  rejoined  us.  His  news  is  not 
good.  Our  light  seems  to  be  giving  way.  *  *  *  i  leave 
Baring  who  remains  with  "his"  battery  and  is  going  to  lodge 
with  "his"  officers.  God  knows  where  I  In  this  village  of 
twenty  houses,  where  a  thousand  men  are  crowding,  I  begin 
the  search  for  a  fattdza  (Chinese  house).  To  my  great  surprise 
I  find  one.  T  was  prepared  for  a  ni^^ht  outdoors.  Ah,  the 
Fa-goiia!  The  good  Chinese  e\"en  found  me  two  eggs,  but  my 
servant  broke  one  of  them  wliile  bearing  them  in  triumph. 
General  Kuropatkin  was,  it  appears,  quite  near.  The  action 
had  extended  along  the  entire  line.  After  having  abandoned, 
the  night  before,  without  mueh  resistance,  their  first  positions, 
perhaps  because  they  appeared  too  much  advanced,  the  Japan- 
ese seemed  to  outline  to-day  a  beginning  of  counter-attack. 
They  also  passed  again  from  the  ollensive  to  the  defensive. 
There  was  no  news  from  the  army  of  General  Stackclberg. 

The  cannonade  and  infantry  fire  lasted  all  night. 

October  1 2th.  Ten  minutes'  riding  at  early  mom  brought 
me  to  the  next  village  where  the  general  stafiE  was  quartered. 

How  fair  it  was  in  color  and  movement  under  the  rising  sun  I 

The  fields  swarming  with  men  and  horses,  the  batteries  thim- 
dering  with  livid  flame,  in  haloes  of  light  smoke,  the  big  bi- 
vouac fires,  the  thick  smoke  eddying,  officers  on  foot,  mounted, 
rushing  in  hot  haste,  all  the  village  lanes  filled  with  carts  jolting 
in  the  ruts  and  puddles  of  water,  the  swearing  of  the  drivers, 
the  shouts,  the  flags,  the  standards  floating  above  the  tents, 
the  courts  and  houses  filled  with  men,  horses  pieketed  e\'ery- 
where.  and  the  splendid  light  bathing  all  that  feast  of  Death! 
■  I  wished  I  dared  think  it  beautiful.    *    *  ♦ 

I  suddenly  came  upon  the  Red  Cross  tents.  An  imposing 
hospital  tent  of  green  canvas  towered  above  the  smaller  ones; 
all  about  moved  hundreds  of  stretcher-bearers.  An  instinctive 
movement  made  mc  turn  aside  and  I  foimd  tnyself  facing  the 
procession  of  wounded,  the  lucky  ones,  who  returned.    ♦    *  ♦ 

Upon  regular  litters,  or  upon  four  ritles  wrapped  about  by 
a  doak,  with  hurried  steps,  for  time  pressed  and  others  yonder 
were  waiting  their  turn,  they  brought  ♦  *  *  things. 
Things  without  name,  covered  with  wraps  from  which  blood 
W  dripping,  torn  bodies,  in  pieces,  armless,  legless,  halves  of 
&ces  gone — and  not  a  cry.   Something  took  me  by  the 
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throat;  I  was  nailed  to  the  spot.  I  uncovered.  I  wished  I 
could  speak,  but  where  to  find  words!  £ven  now,  in  writing, 
in  recaUing  that  hour,  the  same  emotion  overwhehns  me.  It 
was  enough  to  make  one  weep. 

I  leave  my  horses  in  charge  of  the  mafou.  Perhaps  he  will 
disappear  with  them.  They  mav  likewise  be  stolen.  So 
much  the  worse!  It  is  still  more  ns]:v  to  bring  mv  mount 
nearer  and  the  pros]X'ct  of  having  a  horse  killed  and  of  be- 
coming a  plain  pedestrian  is  not  alluriniif. 

My  point  of  observation  is  all  selected.  Hardly  a  verst 
away  rises  a  series  of  hills.  snpk\is.  They  are  not  above  a 
hundred  yards  high,  but  the  flanks  arc  steep,  and  I  become 
breathless  in  my  haste.  *  *  *  My  choice  is  fine!  I  just 
miss  falling  over  the  staff  of  the  general-in-chief.  T  should 
have  been  nicely  received !  Now  I  understand  why  so  many 
horses  are  browsing  on  the  slope:  they  belong  to  the  escort. 
My  place  as  a  mere  idler  is  not  in  the  midst  of  these  people 
at  work. 

I  redescend  slowly.  Where  shall  I  go?  I  see  red  trousers 
on  the  next  height;  the  French  attach^! 

Upon  my  way  I  meet  a  young  Russian  officer  with  whom  I 
bad  had  a  good  time  in  Harbin:  Have  you  any  cigarettes? 
he  cries  from  a  distance,  and  he  lights  my  papiro  with  enjoy- 
ment. He  informs  me  that  the  Japanese  on  our  right  took  a 
battery  yesterday,  in  two  night  attacks,  by  flankini^  it.  I  ask 
him  as  to  his  general  impression.  He  shakes  his  head.  "  And 
Stackelberg? "  I  say.  He  moves  his  arms  to  tell  me  he  does 
not  know. 

At  the  top,  I  find  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  attaches,  Marquis 
de  Mendigorria  fforp^ive  me,  Colonel,  if  T  spell  vour  name  wronj^), 
and  see  again  with  pleasure  his  bronzed  face  and  t^lowing  eyes. 
"Where  is  Stackelberg?"  he  asks,  as  soon  as  he  sees  me. 
*'  Isihii,  1  don't  know."  "We  chat  for  some  minutes.  Then  I 
join  General  Sil  vestre  and  Captain  Bouce.  "  Hello  1  you  here? " 
"Where  is  Stackelberg?"  "I  do  not  kncnv,  General."  Mid 
the  roarin^^  of  cannon,  lioth  eager  for  this  terrible  struggle, 
Captain  Houcc  and  1  exchange  a  few  words,  and  in  five  minutes 
surprise  one  another  by  talking  of  Paris.  We  remark  tins 
and  smile. 

I  soon  leave  him,  lean  against  a  rock,  and  adjust  my  field- 
glasses. 

Upon  my  left,  the  ridge  of  heights,  irregular,  broken,  with 
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dark  and  wouded  valleys,  all  of  stern  aspect,  arrest  the  view. 
There  lay  the  Fourth  Siberian  C()r[>s.  Batteries  cjuite  near 
roared  from  the  foot  of  a  wooH.  shrapnel  were  bursting  as  far 
to  the  left  as  the  eye  could  reach — a  li^ht  cloud,  sudden,  mys- 
terious, quite  small,  like  a  white  ball,  spreadinggently,  grace- 
fully, in  slow  curves;  from  time  to  time  came  a  "brisant,"  a 
high  explosive  shell  containing  about  a  kilogram  of  melinite, 
lyddite  or  chimosi  powder  (all  these  explosives  are  similar) ; 
it  raised  an  enormotis  dark  garb  of  smoke  and  dust.  To  the 
right  one's  gaze  was  lost  in  the  infinite  plain,  at  the  end  of 
which,  on  the  horizon,  I  imagined  the  Liao  River  a  hundred 
versts  away.  Before  us  stood  out,  indistinct  and  bluish,  the 
heights  of  Yentai  and  Liao  Yang,  our  objective  A  Jl^end  of  the 
River  Sha  gleamed  like  a  piece  of  ice.  A  locomotive  puffed  in 
the  distance.  A  village  was  in  fiames,  and  ever3rwhere  in 
the  clear  air,  under  the  radiant  sky,  the  trails  of  shiapnel 
darted  and  showed  themselves  like  a  flight  of  white  doves. 

Where  is  Stackelberg?  It  is  he  who  should  strike  the  de- 
cisive blow.  Upon  him  depends  the  result  of  the  battle. 
The  Japanese,  overlapped  on  their  flank,  must  beat  a  retreat 
to  save  being  tumcd.  He  marches  over  mountains,  true, 
but  he  should  be  here,  now!  It  is  five  or  six  days  since  he 
set  his  trfKjyis  in  moticjn.  There  were  forty  verstS  to  cover, 
and  from  his  direction  nut  a  shot  is  heard! 

I  was  to  learn,  much  later,  that  the  Japanese  in  front  of  him 
had  withdrawn,  almost  without  resistance,  from  their  posi- 
tions in  the  first  line,  but  that  further  on  the  Russians  had 
encountered  real  mountains,  and  formidable  intrenched  po- 
sitions, before  which  they  had  to  retire.  Their  iiuinerical 
superiority,  great  numbers  of  guns,  their  bravery,  were  in  vain. 
The  assault  was  attempted.  It  was  a  massacre.  From  the 
height  of  their  lodgment  some  handfuls  of  Japanese  (a  brigade 
with  a  few  guns,  I  am  told),  to  save  their  scant  ammunition, 
crushed  them  with  rocks. 

It  might  have  been  ten  o^clock.  With  my  glass,  I  searched 
the  horizon  and  the  plain  to  discover  the  Russian  batteries 
carefully  concealed  in  deep  trenches.  The  pieces  appeared 
as  black  points.  Only  the  muzzles  were  visible.  Beyond, 
some  reserve  infantry,  of  weak  force,  on  the  flank  of  some 
heights  and  with  rifles  stacked,  I  did  not  see  a  man.    *   *  * 

I  started  to  rejoin  Captain  Bouce.  A  Russian  battery, 
quite  near  us  and  a  little  to  our  right,  fired  without  pause. 
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With  the  glass,  we  could  sec  far  away  its  shrapnel  burst  over  an 
unknown  target.  From  a  hill,  an  olficer,  standing,  gave,  from 
time  to  time,  orders  to  a  man  behind  liim.  who  then  waved 
two  flags,  and  the  battery  executed  the  orders.  We  followed 
anxiously  the  reply  of  the  enemy's  projectiles.  They  fell  near 
our  guns,  but  without  much  harm;  we  felt  their  hesitation,  their 
groping.  They  burst  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  in  front,  in 
rear;  then  there  were  pauses,  the  search  seemed  abandoned, 
and  I  was  glad.  *  *  ♦  General  Sih  estre  had  joined  us, 
and  I  remember  saying:  **  WeU!  suppose  they  sent  a  few  shots 
upon  our  liillj "  At  the  same  moment  began  a  startling  sight. 
The  Japanese  had  found  *  ♦  * 

Shot  after  shot,  second  after  second,  the  shrapnel  burst 
right  over  the  batter\\  The  spot — ^just  those  few  yards  alone 
— ^was  literally  drenched  with  projectiles.  They  came,  as 
if  placed  by  an  invisible  hand,  with  a  stupefying  precision,  on 
the  line  of  the  battery,  perhaps  a  yard  above  the  pieces,  like 
hail,  or  rather  like  a  jet  from  a  steam-pipe  «  *  «  x 
gasped  at  each  new  shell,  I  felt  something  like  a  blow  in  the 
stomach,  and  suddenly  thought  of  my  friend  Baring — he 
was  perhaps  down  there — ^and  of  the  hell  those  men  were  in! 
I  seemed  to  see  them  accepting  the  challenge,  reloading 
without  a  stop ;  with  the  roar  of  their  pieces  mingles  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  hostile  projectiles;  orders  cannot  be  heard; 
decidedly  the  place  is  too  hot;  burrowing  like  beasts  in  the 
deepest  nf  trenches,  weary  and  haggard,  covered  with  earth, 
our  men  see  the  ground  plowed,  scored  by  the  shot,  co\'ered 
by  formless  debris  which  were  their  comrades;  here  half  a 
body,  there  an  arm.  a  leg.  The  ilying  writhe,  shrieking  with 
pain,  among  the  blackened  fragments  of  projectiles.  They 
see  and  await  the  end  of  the  storm. 

An  aide  of  General  Kuroiiatkin  comes  up  and  tells  General 
Silvestre  lliat  the  comniaiiacr-m-chief  will  soon  take  his  post 
of  observation  on  the  hill  we  occupy.  We  rise  and  prepare 
to  leave  the  place.  A  queer  humming  makes  us  turn  our 
heads.  Right  Mpon  tts  from  very  far  off  something  advances 
through  the  air  with  prodigious  quickness.  *  *  *  The 
shrapnel  passes  with  a  strange  singing,  deep  and  mournful, 
like  the  sound  of  a  stormy  wind  upon  telegraph  wires — bursts 
farther  on.  We  gaze  at  one  another.  A  second  and  a  third 
follow.  They  fall  behind  us  in  the  village  below.  Ah,  my 
horses  1   I  keep  my  countenance  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
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bat  have  a  great  desire  to  skip  out.  Next,  it  is  a  lyddite 
shell  which  bursts  at  the  bottom  of  the  goiige  we  crossed  a 
few  seconds  ago.  A  fragment  falls  at  the  feet  of  General 
Sylvestre,  who  puts  it  in  his  pocket  *  *  *  a  doud  of 
earth  and  powder  rises  heavily.  An  intolerable  stench  is 
emitted. 

I  descend;  I  am  going  in  search  of  my  horses.  I  turn 
around  from  time  to  time.  General  Kuropatkin  and  his  escort 
come  around  the  hill  at  a  sharp  trot.  He  is  leading.  A 
short  space  separates  him  from  his  escort;  a  "brisant"  falls 
and  bursts  between  him  and  the  foremost  Cossacks.  *  * 
In  the  village  the  tents  are  struck  with  feverish  haste.  The 
larf^e  Red  Cross  tent  has  already  disappeared.  The  convey- 
ances move  away  in  confused  masses,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  village  will  be  deserted. 

Two  versts  back  are  other  lieip:hts;  one  of  them,  the 
hij^hest,  is  crowned  with  rocks  on  w  hicli  a  little  temple  is  built. 
General  Kuropatkin  is  already  u|)  there,  seated  on  a  camp- 
stool,  telescope  to  his  eye.  It  is  about  noon.  I  find  the 
military  attaches  on  the  height  next  the  post  of  the  general- 
in-chief .  I  feel  myself  in  perfect  safety  now,  and  utter  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

I  had  just  passed  through  a  painful  moment.  Once 
mounted,  the  village  cleared,  traveling  toward  a  little  wood 
yellowed  by  autumn,  I  asked  myself:  "  Is  it  now;  is  it  twenty 
yards  away?  In  a  few  seconds?"  I  was  in  the  full  zone  of 
fire»  and  no  way  to  avoid  the  danger.  This  mass  of  animated 
metal,  with  clock-work  movement,  automatic  fuse,  and 
whatever  else,  started,  God  knows  where,  had  only  to  be 
r^ulated  by  the  "Japs"  for  the  exact  distance  to  where  I 
was,  and  the  thing  was  done.  *  *  ♦  And  I  did  not  desire 
it  done! 

The  height  T  have  just  gained  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  a  few  days  earlier.  They  had  dug  great  trenches 
there.  T  enjoy  an  immense  \ie\v.  The  great  plain  extends 
infinitely,  and  T  see  only  yellow  fields,  villages  hidden  in 
groves  of  trees,  which  make  dark  spots.  A  village,  fired  by 
projectiles,  is  now  but  an  enormous  mass  of  smoke,  dragged 
by  the  west  wind  into  endless  drapery,  and  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  battle. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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By  SIGMUND  KRAUSZ  * 


REGIMENT  OF 


IXCE  launching  out  on  his  imperiaHstic  course, 
the  army  of  Uncle  Sam  has  undergone  con- 
siderable changes  in  every  direction.  All  of 
these  tend  toward  the  general  improvement  of 
the  service,  which,  it  has  been  found,  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best,  if  the 
new  course  of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  be  kept  free 
of  embarrassing  obstacles. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  among  the  metamorphoses 
in  the  army  since  the  Spanish-American  War  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Porto  Rico  Provisional  Regiment  of  Infantr>'— 
a  body  of  men  recruited  exclusively  from  the  native  population 
of  the  island,  and  officered  by  men  from  the  regular  and  volun- 
tar>'  sers'ice  of  the  United  States. 

I  call  it  an  experiment,  mainly  because  the  title  of  the  regi- 
nient  in  itself  indicates  a  sort  of  transitory  state,  but,  from 
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what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  it,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  experimental  stage  may  well  be  regarded  as 
past.  Uncle  Sam  himself  must,  in  reference  to  this  regi- 
ment, by  this  time,  have  gained  the  conviction  that  the  at- 
tempt to  make  of  his  new  Latin-American  subjects  soldiers 
which  are  the  equal  of  any  in  his  employ  has  proved  an  un- 
qualified success.  This  is  meant  not  only  as  far  as  discipline, 
valor,  and  other  military  qualities  are  concerned,  but  also  in 
re^^ard  to  patriotism,  that  most  essential  ingredient  in  the 
make-up  of  soldierly  virtue. 

In  makinp:  this  assrni*)n.  es|>ecially  the  latter  statement,  I 
wish  to  say  thai  it  is  Iniscd  not  only  on  my  ]>orsnnal  investii]fa- 
tion,  but  on  cariful  information  gained  from  the  commander 
and  the  staff  and  subaltem  officers  of  the  regiment,  to  all  of 
whom  i  am  deeply  indebted  for  their  kind  assistance  in  gather- 
ing the  data  lor  this  paper. 

Before  hearing  of  the  recrimental  body  itself,  and  on  the 
principle  that  the  surroundings  and  the  clothes  of  a  man  are 
a  valuable  aid  in  judging  his  cliaracter,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  reader  to  pay  with  me  a  mental  visit  to  the  quarters 
of  the  men  in  the  large  infantry  barraclcs  near  Monro  Castle, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  that  in  any  military  country 
of  the  world  the  common  soldier  is  housed  in  such  a  roomy, 
comfortable,  and  sanitary  way  as  are  the  men  of  the  "  Pro- 
visional Regiment"  in  their  palatial  quarters  in  San  Juan. 
The  barracks,  in  size  and  aspect,  really  appear  like  a  great 
palace;  far  more  imposing  than  that  of  the  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  or,  for  that  matter,  than  any  other  building  on  the 
island.  Next  to  the  splendid  military  road,  leading  across  the 
island  from  the  capital  on  the  north  coast  toPoncecai  the  south 
coast,  these  barracks  are  the  most  valuable  surviving  memento 
of  Spanish  rule. 

They  cost  the  Spanish  ("rovemment  an  immense  amount 
of  money  in  the  course  of  their  construction  which,  probably 
on  the  mauaua  principle,  lasted  niijh  unto  fifty  years.  In 
relation  to  these  barracks  and  their  cost,  a  story  is  told  of 
Queen  Isabella  wlio,  looking  one  morning  wistfully  through  a 
telescope  (nor  the  ocean  toward  the  west,  was  asked  by  one 
of  her  courtiers  as  to  what  she  was  spying  at.  "I  am  trying 
to  get  a  glim]>se  of  those  1«arracks  in  San  Juan  that  take  so 
much  money  out  of  my  treasury,"  she  replied.    "  But,  your 
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Majesty,"  ventured  the  courtier,  "  Porto  Rico  is  more  than 
3000  miles  distant  from  here."  "Well,"  said  Isabella,  "ac- 
cording to  what  they  cost  me  to  build,  they  ought  to  be  big 
enough  to  be  seen  even  at  that  distance." 

I  should  not  care  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  all  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
Spanish  Government  for  this  building  had  been  employed 
toward  the  object,  instead  of  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  thieving  colonial  officials,  the  barracks  could  perhaps  have 
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Wn  built  high  enough  to  give  the  story  a  little  semblance 
of  probability. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  military  government  of  the  United 
States  in  Porto  Rico,  the  infantry  barracks  were  found  to  be, 
like  the  rest  of  Spanish  buildings,  in  the  most  dilapidated 
shape,  being  also  considerably  damaged  by  the  projectiles  of 
Admiral  Sampson.  Ever\'thing,  however,  has  been  thor- 
oughly repaired,  and  the  four  imposing  three-story  wings  ap- 
pear palatial.  The  large,  splendidly  paved  court,  under  which 
extend  some  gigantic  cisterns,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  that 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  in  Venice.    The  corridors  running 
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around  it,  open  through  great  arches  to  the  court  and  are  ex- 
tremely broad;  one  part,  decorated  with  flags  and  palms, 
serving,  in  fact,  as  a  balkxxnn  for  the  ofikers. 

The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  commander,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Chas.  J.  Crane,  who  occupies  the  ancient  Casa  Blanca,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  have  their  dub  rooms,  mess  and  living 
quarters  in  the  barracks,  which  fact,  no  doubt,  adds  to  the 
excellent  state  of  order  in  which  everything  is  kept  about  the 
buildings. 

The  company  rooms  are  spacious,  airy,  bright,  and  the 
comfortable  beds  are  surrounded  with  snow}-  mosquito  net- 
tings. The  kitchens  are  extremely  cleanly,  and  the  food  pro- 
vided is,  to  a  certain  degree,  adapted  to  the  native  taste  of  the 
men.  Althou;^h  l^ncle  Sam  does  not  ])rr>vide  for  this,  the  ra- 
tions I'C'ing  the  regular  ones  of  the  anny.  the  deviation  toward 
garbanzos  an«l  other  native  delicacies  is  effected  by  the  sale  of 
sur|)liis  provisions  nut  suited  to  the  taste  of  Porto  Ricans,  and 
the  purchase,  in  their  place,  of  such  food  as  they  prefer. 

A  wtli-e<  ini]  "ped  ice-plant  is  attached  to  the  barracks.  The 
bathrooms  \\.  itb  sliower  arrangements  are  such  as  to  overcome 
the  inhert-nt  aversion  of  the  average  Porto  Rican  for  bathing, 
and  the\'  are  freely  used  by  men  who  formerly  may  have  looked 
u\)on  a  bath  as  an  unnecessary  luxury.  I  was  told  a  story 
about  a  man  who  wished  to  enlist  in  the  regiment  and  was  ad- 
vised by  a  friend  to  take  a  bath  before  submitting  himself  to 
the  physical  examination.  *'  That's  all  well,"  replied  the  man, 
"but— cafaw6a!— what  if  they  don't  accept  me?" 

That  the  native  islander  of  the  lower  classes,  who  originally 
does  not  incline  to  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  his  personal 
habits,  except  as  to  external  appearance  for  the  sake  of  vanity, 
may  be  trained  in  these  qualities,  becomes  apparent  while 
making  a  round  of  the  t  MiTij  any  rooms.  I  was  given  an  op- 
])r>rtunity  to  examine  the  beds,  accouterments  and  individual 
lockers  of  about  half  a  dozen  men  at  random,  and  found  every- 
•  thing  in  the  best  of  order,  from  the  shining  bore  of  the  guns  to 
the  underwear  and  shoe-brushes. 

While  examining  the  arms  in  company  of  Lieutenant 
Gambell,  who  acted  as  m\'  cicerone,  he  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact,  proven  l)y  the  army  records,  that  there  were  more 
liar] >sho(  iters  in  the  Porto  Ric(j  Provisional  Rei^nient  of  In- 
fantry tlian  in  any  other  regular  troop  of  the  United  States. 
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This  in  spite  of  the  strict  laws  which,  under  Spanish  rule, 
forbade  natives  the  possession  of  firearms,  with  the  use  of 
which  only  few  of  the  men  were  familiar  before  joining  the 
regiment. 

As  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  men,  any  sojourner 
in  San  Juan,  whether  he  has  an  eye  for  such  matters  or  not, 
is  bound  to  notice  their  fine  carriage,  tidy  uniforms  and  gen- 
eral military  bearing,  whether  strolling  on  the  plaza  of  an 
evening,  or  marching  in  columns  through  the  streets  m  the 
course  of  their  duties.  The  great  majority  are  middle-sized, 
slender,  olive-skixined  descendants  of  the  Spanish  settlers, 
with  only  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  mulattoes  and  full-blooded 
negroes;  and  quite  a  number  of  strikingly  handsome,  martial 
faces  may  be  seen  among  them. 

They  seem  to  like  their  profession,  and  to  take  pride  in 
being  soldiers  of  Unde  Sam.  One  does  not  need  to  deeply 
search  for  the  psychological  reasons  of  their  contentment,  for 
there  are  hardly  any.  They  are  more  of  a  physical  nature. 
Uncle  Sam  providing  them  with  far  superior  fare  and  clothing 
than  they  had  ever  been  used  to  in  their  civilian  state,  with- 
out in  return  exacting  from  them  too  much  in  the  shape  of 
work. 

The  American  patriotism  which  the  Porto  Rican  soldier 
shows  for  the  present  is  more  clr)sely  allied  with  his  physical 
welfare  in  the  regiment  than  with  any  other  rause,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  of  him,  after  an  allegiance  of  only 
a  few  years,  other  reasons  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
Neither  has  cause  anything  to  do  with  effect  in  this  case. 
The  J Aindsknechts  of  the  middle  ages  were  only  mercenaries, 
but  they  served  their  masters  well,  and  shed  their  blood  in 
the  cause  of  their  employers  with  the  same  zeal  and  willing- 
ness as  the  most  laiiatic  communard  could  liave  done  in  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A  characteristic  keynote  to  the  Porto  Rican  soldier*s 
feeling  toward  the  United  States  may  be  found  in  the  au- 
thentic story  of  a  private  who,  on  returning  for  a  visit  to  his 
native  village,  during  a  short  leave  of  absence,  impressed  the 
villagers  with  his  wonderful  tale  of  the  generous  manner  in 
which  Unde  Sam  keeps  his  soldiers  in  food  and  clothes. 
"Why,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  to  some  girls,  "we  live  like 
kings,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  drill  and  salute  the  officers.* ' 

His  loyalty  to  the  United  States  goes,  however,  on  occa  - 
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sion,  further  than  a  mere  tribute  of  words  and,  although  he 
has  so  far  not  had  a  chance  to  spill  his  blood  in  our  cause, 
there  are  cases  when  soldiers  of  the  "  Provisional  Regiment" 
got  into  serious  fights  with  civilian  natives  who  had  abused 
the  American  Government  in  their  presence.  In  one  of  these 
brawls,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  fighting  parties,  a  soldier 
was  accused  of  having  seriously  beaten  his  opponent.  After 
stating  his  case  to  the  American  judge,  he  was  promptly  dis- 
missed with  the  injunction  that,  on  similar  provocation,  he 
might  lick  his  opponent  again,  but  not  quite  so  hard. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  regiment 
has  more  applications  for  enlistment  of  recruits  than  it  can 
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possibly  entertain.  In  fact,  the  number  of  recruits  accepted 
's  exceedingly  small,  as  most  of  the  men  in  active  ser\'ice  re- 
^nlist  as  soon  as  their  terms  are  over,  and,  like  some  aristo- 
^a-tic  club,  the  regiment  has  a  waiting  list  of  applicants. 

The  American  officers  are  quite  eulogistic  about  the  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  their  men,  and  consider  the  Porto  Rican 
natives  not  only  fully  as  good  material  as  any  on  which  the 
United  States  Army  may  draw,  but  as  superior. 

'They  are  cleaner,  more   easily  disciplined  and  better 
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behaved  than  American  soldiers,"  T  was  told  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Crane.  "They  are  furthermore  much  easier  manaL!t d 
than  Americans,  being  in  this  respect  even  superior  t  )  uur 
colored  troops,  who,  as  every  anny  olTicer  knows,  arc  less 
difficult  to  handle  than  white  soldiers.  We  have  absolutely 
no  desertions  in  the  regiment.  There  are  no  courts-martial, 
or,  at  least,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  only  for  minor 
otTenscs.  Cases  of  drunkenness,  so  common  in  American 
reguneiits,  are  absolutely  unknown  among  our  men." 

Another  officer  said:  "x\ccording  to  my  observation — 
and  I  have  been  with  the  regiment  ever  since  it  was  changed 
in  1 90 1  from  a  volimteer  troop  to  the  Provisional  Regiment — 
the  original  morals  of  the  men,  which  are  rather  lax  before  they 
enter  the  regiment,  improve  considerably  in  our  service  by  their 
imbibing  American  ideas.  Concubinage  is  quite  a  common 
practice  in  Porto  Rico,  and  for  that  reason  we  dose  an  eye 
when  our  men  get  married  without  first  obtaining  the  pre- 
scribed permit  from  the  commanding  officer." 

Watching  the  drills  of  the  regiment,  I  noticed  that  the 
commands,  even  by  non-commissioned  native  officers,  were 
given  in  English.  Occasional  corrections,  however,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  line  of  formation,  had  to  be  made  in  Spanish,  as 
very  few  of  the  soldiers  understand  more  than  the  strictly 
military-  commands  in  Enc^lish.  They  will  sometimes  attempt 
to  answer  questions  in  this  language,  but  invariably  switch 
off  into  their  native  tongue.  The  knowledge  of  Spanish 
among  the  American  oliicers  is.  on  the  other  hand,  also  very 
limited;  a  deficiency  whicli  ought  to  be  cnrrQcted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  ser\  ice,  as  their  moral  influence  with  the  men 
is  certainly  bound  to  improve  with  the  acquirement  of  their 
language. 

The  uniform  and  accoutennents  of  the  Porto  Rico  Pro- 
visional Regiment  of  Infantry  do  not  difTer  from  those  of 
other  American  regiments,  with  the  exception  of  the  dress 
uniform  which  consists,  for  officers  and  soldiers  alike,  of  a 
white  helmet,  blue  blouse  and  white  trousers.  The  regiment, 
however,  is  made  up  only  of  eight  companies  of  a  peace 
strength  of  sixty-five  men,  four  of  which,  under  Major  Ames, 
are  detached  to  Cayey,  about  thirty-seven  miles  from  San 
Juan,  and  half-way  on  the  military  road  to  Ponce. 

Although  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  Porto  Ricans  who 
still  look  askance  at  Americans  and  everj^hing  American.  I 
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^ve  observed  that  all  of  them  seem  to  be  proud  of  the  native 
j^^iment.  This  feeling  cannot  but  help  to  aid  materially  in 
instilment  of  American  patriotism  and  the  gradual  de- 
^^Opment  of  universal  loyalty  to  the  United  States  among 
l\iose  natives  who,  as  yet,  are  still  regarding  the  Americans 
as  invaders. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  Porto  Ricans 
who  entertain  indifferent  or  hostile  feelings  against  Uncle 
Sam  is  best  proven  on  those  evenings  when  the  regimental 
band  plays  on  the  plaza.  The  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  invaria- 
•    bly  fomis  the  closing  number  of  the  program,  and  while  its 
strains  last  every  American  and  loyal  Porto  Rican  stands  un- 
covered.  The  large  number  of  listeners,  however,  remaining 
seated  and  covered  during  the  rendering  of  the  national  hymn 
shows  decisively  that  we  have,  as  yet,  not  succeeded  in  making 
good  Americans  out  of  all  Porto  Ricans. 
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REMARKS  UPON  TACTICS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 


OUR  INFANTRY  DRILL  REGULATIONS  *  II. 

By  Colonel  JAMES  REGAN,  Ninth  Infantry. 

HE  tactical  fonnations  in  our  new  tactics  for 
Jaandling  large  bodies  of  troops  are  numerous 
and  varied,  in  both  dose  and  extended  order, 
and  the  intelligent  tactician' will  apply  them 
properly.  So  whether  or  not  they  are  too  nu- 
merous makes  but  little  difference.  Von 
Sherff  says:  "The  more  extended  individual  order  becomes 
o\ir  battle  formation,  the  more  important  will  practice  in  dose 
order  become."  The  whole  principle  is  really  in  having  the 
greatest  force  at  the  decisive  point.  The  present  tactics, 
therefore,  differ  but  little  from  th(  r  id  formations,  except  that 
they  are  deeper  and  more  extended. 

The  concensus  of  tactical  opinion  is  that  close  order  can 
onlv  be  used  with  advantaj^e  to  march  t()  the  scene  of  action 
or  to  hold  the  trooyis  in  hand  for  deployment.  Extended 
order  is  the  rule  and  close  order  the  excc])tion.  Hohenlohe 
tells  us  that  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Privat,  that  the  Guard  Corj^s  marched  toward  the  enemy  in 
mass  formations,  due  to  their  excellent  cavalr)'  screen.  They 
had  an  advanced  guard  with  the  main  body  close  upon  it, 
and  marched  in  a  single  column  in  close  order  with  the  artillery 
in  column  of  batteries  in  the  intervals,  and  ditl  not  form  for 
attack  until  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bursting  shells.  This 
is  an  exception,  as  it  is  now  well  understood  that  the  column 
mation  cannot  be  used  within  the  range  of  effective  fire. 

The  line  formation  conforms  to  the  fight  and  terrain. 
The  column  is  suitable  for  assembly  and  maneuver  formations. 
The  company  column  is  the  battalion  maneuver  formation  in 
the  zone  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  also  in  the  fighting  formation. 
Columns  are  formed  from  line  for  convenience  of  movement, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  again  extending  in  Hne.  The  tactics 
prescribe  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  formed  for  the 
attack  and  change  of  position.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
column  closed  in  mass  is  to  keep  the  troops  well  in  hand  for 
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instant  de]iloyment.  The  column  is  also  a  suitable  formation 
for  the  bivouac  and  camp. 

The  infantry  in  close  order  has  three  principal  formations  — 

Hne,  column  and  route,  or  fighting,  maneuvering  and  march 

ionnatKHis. 

The  troops,  as  they  come  up  from  the  route  march,  are 
held,  as  a  rule,  in  this  fonnation  in  mass  during  the  pre- 
paratory  stage  of  the  artillery  and  the  long-distance  fire  of 
the  infantry,  and  upon  the  defensive  as  long  as  possible. 
They  should,  however,  be  always  ready  to  take  the  combat 
formation.  The  reserve  should  be  held  in  this  formation 
as  long  as  possible  to  be  sent  in  to  sustain  the  advance  Unes, 
or  w  hen  the  enemy  is  exhausted.  In  the  presence  of  an  enter- 
prising enemy  it  is  recommended  that  the  masses  be  kept  on 
the  menaced  side.  A  broad  front,  with  little  depth  within 
reasonable  boimds,  is  favorable  for  forward  movements. 

It  is  really  more  necessary  for  the  immediate  commanders 
of  troops  to  know  their  tactics  than  the  higher  comandcr, 
who  sim])ly  fixes  the  prineipal  points  of  the  movements  to  con- 
form to  liis  plan  of  battle,  or  the  part  he  is  to  take  in  it.  The 
su]ircme  commander,  however,  must  understand  the  char- 
aeteristies  of  the  three  arms,  so  as  to  c^et  Oie  full  value  from 
them,  singly  or  in  combination.    B(:>(j^uslo\\>.ki  puts  it  pointedly 
when  he  says  that  *'  The  art  of  handling  troops  does  not  consist 
only  ill  the  resolution  of  the  commander  to  attack  in  this  }>lace 
or  in  that  place,  to  march  here  or  there,  but  also  in  having  a 
good  eye  to  countr}',  in  judging  the  ellcct  of  the  different 
anns  and  employing  the  formations  which  are  adapted  both 
to  the  country  and  to  the  arms/' 

All  officers,  and  particularly  staff-officers,  unless  they  have 
a  perfect  eye  for  distances,  should  know  the  number  of  paces 
of  himself  or  his  horse  it  takes  for  the  front  of  a  battalion  and 
higher  units  so  as  to  decide  promptly  on  the  formations  neces- 
sary to  put  troops  in  position.  For  example :  to  carry  a  front 
of  800  to  1000  yards  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a  whole  division, 
from  five  to  ten  men  per  yard,  and  that  the  proper  front  for 
ao  attack  is  about  2200  yards.  To  meet  these  conditions 
properly  it  is  evident  that  an  officer  must  be  well  up  in  tactics. 
In  the  past,  when  our  army  was  scattered  on  the  frontier,  an 
ofHcer  who  could  handle  a  battalion  well  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
londer. 

wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  the  last  tifty  years,  have 
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emphasized  the  necessity  of  keeping  infantry  well  in  hand. 
Von  der  Goltz  says  "  That  those  leaders  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  success  who  bring  up  their  troops  to  the  enemy's 
incompact  tactical  units,  without  having  suffered  considerable 
loss.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  do  this  is  gained  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  terrain  of  great  battles." 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  referred  rdmost  entirely  to  close- 
order  formations,  but  from  now  <>n  thev  will  be  referred  to 
only  incidentally  to  show  their  relation  to  extended  order,  or 
the  combat  formation.  Let  us  presume  that  we  have  pulled 
away  from  the  routine  or  grind  of  garrison  life,  to  which,  as  a 
rule,  too  much  valuable  time  is  given.  An  able  French  writer 
says  on  this  subject  that  "  Once  drilled  in  the  manual  of  arms 
and  the  execution  of  commands,  the  man  to-day  will  stand  in 
need  of  nothing  further  than  a  practice  drill  now  and  then. 
Marching,  target-firing,  tield-service  and  combat  maneuvers, 
are  the  matters  which  should  almost  constantly  constitute  his 
course  of  instruction.  The  routine  of  the  drill  should  be  re- 
turned to  only  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  them  to  those  who 
may  have  become  forgetful, ' '  and  how  can  thisbetter  be  done,  to 
recur  to  the  subject  again,  than  in  the  large  camps  of  maneuver, 
which  should  be  persistently  continued.  Von  Sheifit  says: 
*'  They  cultivate  mutual  acquaintance  between  the  difiteient 
crops  and  arms,  to  give  mutual  support  and  to  give  officers 
of  all  grades  the  practical  experience  of  what  they  have  learned 
of  ofFensi  \  r  rind  defensive  tactics." 

In  leading  up  to  the  combats  or  battles  of  to-day,  the 
formations  partake  of  the  close  and  extended  orders  com- 
bined, the  former  the  firing  line  and  the  latter  the  resen^e. 
There  are  generally  three  lines;  the  front  line  covers  the  rear 
line  or  pursues  the  enemy,  but  dt)es  not  maneuver;  the  second 
line  closely  supports  the  first,  caring  for  the  flanks,  extending 
the  front  and  forcing  the  a])proach  up  to  the  assaulting  point, 
or  driving  forward  such  ])arts  of  the  first  line  as  may  Iiave 
been  forced  back,  strengthening  it  to  the  highest  degree  when 
it  shows  the  least  hesitancy;  and  when  necessary  it  relieves 
the  first  line.  The  third  line  is  independent  for  maneuvering, 
and  luidcr  the  immediate  orders  of  the  corniuander  is  used  for 
eventualities,  such  as  llank  attacks,  to  repel  counter  attacks, 
and  to  seciire  the  position  and  pursue  the  enemy.  The  rear 
lines  are  habitually  kept  within  supporting  distance,  the 
leading  lines  gain  in  boldness  when  this  is  done  with  spirit. 
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But  when  and  how  these  formations  should  l>e  taken  will 
depend  upon  the  terrain,  with  its  topographical  features,  and 
the  experience  and  quick  perception  of  the  commander.  Our 
tactics  point  out  the  most  suitable  formations,  and  when,  as  a 
rule,  the  deep  order  should  be  de]>arted  from.  basL-d  upon  the 
battle- tields  of  Europe,  i.  r.,  extended  <  >rder  for  the  tirst  line, 
and  in  order,  perhaps  the  company  column  and  masses.  Col- 
umns side  liy  side  generally  deploy  when  they  come  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  It  requires  well-discipl  ned 
troops  to  keep  the  close  order  under  fire.  The  Germans,  in 
1870,  under  the  protection  of  tlieir  artillerv  fire,  moved  for- 
ward ^vithin  the  range  of  the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  which  was 
only  moderately  good. 

Let  us  observe  that  the  most  recent  experience,  including 
the  present  war  in  Manchuria,  sustains  previous  experiences 
since  1870,  that  the  troops  attacking  must  be  superior  in  num- 
bers and  guns,  and  must  go  in  to  win  and  not  fear  losses. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  of  war  that  the  point  to  be  at- 
tacked is  the  flanlc,  as  the  frontal  attack  is  almost  impossible, 
except  in  the  case  where  the  enemy  occupies  too  much  front 
or  he  is  inherently  weak.  What  a  fine  example  of  this  the 
Japs  have  given  us  in  their  crossing  of  the  Yalu,  the  study  of 
which  is  a  liberal  lesson  in  the  art  of  war.  They  have  evi- 
dently studied  the  Germans  in  the  War  of  1870,  General 
Ghourki,  in  his  passage  of  the  Balkans,  and  General  Sherman 
in  his  Atlanta  campaign.  Their  tactics  were  to  threaten  the 
enemy's  front  by  engaging  their  attention  with  a  fire  of  the 
skirmishers  and  strong  supports  in  near-by  shelters,  and  then 
bv  turning  their  flanks  to  compel  them  to  tight  at  a  disad- 
vantage or  retreat.  These  masterly  soldiers  have  given  us 
valuable  lessons  in  strategy  and  grand  tactics  in  perceiving 
the  weak  points  and  making  proper  dispositions  preparatory 
to  battle,  and  during  the  l)attle,  so  as  to  bring  the  mass  of  the 
troops  against  the  weak  ])arts  of  the  enemy.  They  simply 
carried  out  the  Napoleonic  idea  of  holding  the  masses  well  in 
hand  to  be  ready  to  strike  at  the  opportune  moment. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  generally  meets  with  defeat,  to 
attempt  serious  movements  within  effective  range  of  the  en- 
emy's guns.  Such  movements  should  be  done  under  cover  and 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Flank  movements,  and  a  few  of 
them  of  a  very  serious  character,  have  been  made  in  every  war. 
Jackson  at  Chancdlorsville,  which  turned  victory  into  defeat. 
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How  Jackson  could  make  such  a  movement  with  such  an  army 
is  a  mystery  no  longer ;  it  was  simply  due  to  laxity  in  security 
and  formation.  Von  Sherff  says:  "These  movements  will 
never  be  favorable  to  success  if  attempted  by  an  oblique 
movement  under  fire,  or  by  a  chanii^e  of  front  after  you  are 
already  enj^aged.  Straight  to  the  front,  '  forward '  is  the  word 
of  command  suited  to  the  attack." 

It  is  claimed  that  flank  movements  may  be  successful  if 
properly  guarded  on  the  si<leof  ihc  enemy.  Such  movements 
are  often  emi.iloyed  to  turn  an  enemy's  position.  It  will  not 
do,  thert  fore,  to  sleep  on  post  with  an  active  enemy  around. 
Remarkable  examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  every  war. 
Security  and  information  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

We  arc  fully  satisfied  from  our  experience  in  the  West,  in 
operations  against  Indians,  and  more  recent  experience  in 
war,  that  scouting,  not  in  the  narrow  but  important  sense  of 
tactics  in  ^tended  order,  the  grand  scouts,  but  in  the  much 
broader  sense  of  reconnoitering,  will  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  fire-swept  zone  in  all  future  wars. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  feel  the  enemy  and  get  at  his  purposes, 
not  specially  in  organized  bodies,  but  like  Indians,  the  best 
natural  scouts  in  the  world.  It  will  never  do  for  massed  bodies 
to  go  within  decisive  range,  which  means  annihilation  against 
a  concealed  enemy,  frightful  examples  of  which  we  have  had 
in  almost  every  war.  Nor  will  it  do  to  take  the  extended 
order  until  the  ground  in  front  has  been  explored,  because  the 
authority  of  the  regimental  and  company  commanders  is  gone, 
and  success  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commanders  of  small  detach- 
ments. 

Scouting,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  n  our  new 
tactics,  is  concisely  referred  to  with  hardly  any  explanation, 
much  being  left  to  general  ]irofessional  reading.  (_)f  course 
it  is  understood  that  the  drill  regulations  are  only  the  ex- 
pressions of  general  principles,  great  discretion  in  active  serv- 
ice being  left  to  the  judgment  of  otiicers  as  to  details;  and 
in  this  we  may  learn  much  from  foreign  armies.  They  culti- 
vate the  initiative  in  their  officers,  and  allow  a  wide  latitude 
in  the  traniing  of  troops.  They  avoid  all  variations  from 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  ;dl  adherence  tu  iixcd  iorms  and 
pedantry,  especially  on  points  of  tactics. 

The  men  selected  for  this  line  of  work  should  have  excellent 
eyesight,  be  intelligent,  active,  good  shots,  and  good  marchers 
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—in  a  word,  good  huntsmen  and  soldiers.  The  Germans  and 
Japs  give  good  examples.  The  men  should  have  some  special 
instruction  and  training,  besides  all  that  taught  to  the  men  in 
extended  order,  such  as  estimating  distances  and  the  strength 

of  bodies  of  troops  seen  afar  off;  and  also  in  those  specialties 

for  battle,  such  as  moving  within  a  fixed  zone,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  most  favorable  conditions,  reconnoitering 
the  enemy's  defenses,  and  how  to  transmit  the  information 
that  they  have  secured.  The  enemy  in  this  line  of  work  may 
be  out  lined,  and  the  exercise  should  take  place  on  a  variety 
of  grounds. 

Recent  changes  in  drill  regulations  of  foreign  countries 
have  given  this  matter  much  and  careful  attention.  Because 
of  the  diiiiculty  mounted  men  experience  in  reconnoitering 
the  enemy's  position,  only  well-instrueted  infantry  scouts, 
who  profit  by  the  smallest  accidents  of  the  ground,  are  em- 
ployed to  crawl  up  sufficiently  to  a  position  to  obtain  reliaUe 
information,  and  to  avoid  surprises. 

The  present  tactics  prescribe  a  few  instructed  men  to  act 
as  scouts  to  precede  the  company.  In  foreign  armies  about 
one  to  a  platoon.  They  should  be  most  vigilant,  should  main- 
tain themselves  within  the  zone  of  fire  of  their  companies,  and 
should  drive  back  the  enemy's  scouts.  They  should  never 
lose  sight  of  their  objective,  grouping  and  extending  according 
to  circumstances,  and  when  temporarily  forced  from  their  di- 
rection they  must  retake  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  our  tactics  the  number  of  scouts  thus  sent  out  is  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  officer.  They  should  be  numerous  enough, 
however,  to  cover  the  fronts  of  their  companies  and  support 
the  scouts  of  the  adjacent  organization.  In  important  cases 
they  are  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer.  Our  tactics  prescribe  that  upon  reaching  a  position 
about  looo  yards  from  the  enemy,  they  hold  such  position  and 
await  the  arrival  of  the  firing  line.  The  distance  the  scouts  are 
sent  out  to  cover  the  troops  varies  from  1200  to  1900  yards. 
Of  course  these  arc  only  approximately  correct,  as  much  de- 
pends ufjon  the  enemy  to  be  enga[!;ed.  the  nature  of  the  mission 
confided  to  them,  as  well  as  any  eventuality  or  character  of  the 
ground.  Connecting  patrols  should  be  used  between  the 
scouts  and  the  firing  line,  and  the  other  lines  in  rear  when 
necessary,  to  send  in  important  communications.  These  af- 
hks  are  usually  determined  by  the  captain,  especially  as  to 
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distances  or  the  points  to  be  occupied  on  sheltered  or  broken 
ground.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  suri^rised,  or  bexond  tlie  support  of  their  company. 
The  scouts  should  try  to  de\-elop  the  enemv's  artillery,  and 
the  position  of  the  infantry,  and  keep  them  guessing. 

There  is  much  merit,  we  think,  in  Captain  von  der  Cioltz's 
idea  of  independent  patrols,  not  as  an  habitual  form  of  attack, 
but  upon  ])roj)er  occasions.  He  pro]Kjses  eight  marksmen  for 
each  section,  in  a  German  company  a  toial  of  twenty-four 
marksmen.  In  this  coimtr>^  we  would  suggest  independent 
companies,  principally  of  men  from  the  West  and  South,  whose 
habits  naturally  prepare  them  for  this  kind  of  work.  Their 
duty  is  that  of  screening  the  main  command,  to  ferret  out  the 
enemy,  reconnoitering  his  position,  and  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise and  ambush.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  target  which  they  present  they  can  easily  ap- 
proach within  600  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  concealing  them- 
selves, can  open  fire  on  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime  the  staff, 
from  the  high  ground,  is  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  position, 
and  the  different  lines  in  rear  are  advanced  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  to  within  600  yards,  from  which  a  vigorous  attack 
is  made  in  the  usual  way.  A  sjrstem  of  this  kind  might  have 
been  of  advantage  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Of  course 
the  men  selected  for  this  work  must  be  hardy  and  brave  and 
good  stalkers.  The  recent  papers  referred  to  n  case  where  a 
few  Japs,  a  patrol,  traveled  250  miles,  crossing  the  Russian 
lines,  and  getting  within  200  yards  of  their  positions.  We  all 
know  what  was  accomplished  by  the  Prussian  officers'  patrol 
in  the  war  of  1866. 

No  matter  how  well  a  plan  may  be  conceived  and  disposi- 
tions made,  they  are  apt  to  fail  if  the  leadership  lacks  ene^g^^ 
The  formation  must  be  suited  to  the  circumstances,  the  attack 
concentrated  and  carried  through  with  energ>^  The  skirmish 
line,  thickened  to  the  fullest,  must  be  gotten  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  lines  must  be  arranged  with  that  idea  in  view;  there 
must  be  no  turning  back.  The  Japanese  have  gi\'en 
examples  of  this.  A  French  general,  in  referring  to  this  point 
says:  *'The  assault  must  be  made  as  heretofore,  that  the 
troops  for  this  work  must  accomplish  the  final  end  by  shock, 
and  that  to  this  end  a  certain  density  of  formation  is  neces- 
sary ;  hea\y  losses  in  these  troops  will  be  inevitable,  but  the 
position  wiU  be  carried,  and  will  be  carried  in  no  other  way." 
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As  the  march  in  close-order  formation  is  more  fatiguir.g 
than  extended  order,  it  ought  not  to  be  assumed  before  it  is 
necessary.  According  to  von  der  Goltz,  the  solution  of  this 
is  no  easv  matter,  because,  besides  other  quahties,  it  requires 
careful  calculation  of  the  time,  space,  depth  of  march  and  the 
marching  capabilities  of  the  troops.  The  important  thinj?  to 
keep  in  mind  is  the  evolution  for  battle  so  that  the  comiiiand 
may  change  in  time  from  close  to  extended  order. 

The  masses  shotild  be  so  arranged  that  the  enemy  can  not 
get  between  them.  The  Franco-Gennan  War  presents  ex- 
amples of  this  where  the  enemy  approached  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  each  of  the  separate  columns  to  fight  a  battle,  being 
out  of  support  of  each  other.  The  Japanese  gave  an  example 
of  this  in  their  line  at  Liao  Yang,  but  the  Russians  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  This  fine  piece  of  strategy  and  tactics 
was  wisely  exercised  by  Napoleon,  and  nearly  always  wins  out 
with  superior  numbers.  Another  pretty  well  established  rule 
is  that  deployed  infantry  should  receive  the  attack  of  cavalr\" 
without  dmnging  its  formation  at  the  time.  Groups  should 
not  be  resorted  to  except  as  a  last  resort. 

The  improvement  in  firearms  and  recent  experiences  have 
forced  deployments  to  be  made  at  greater  distances  from  the 
enemy.  Our  tactics  point  out  these  distances  beginning  at 
2500  yards.  In  recent  maneuvers,  abroad,  deployments  in  a 
few  cases  have  been  made  as  far  back  as  between  two  and 
three  miles.  It  is  while  thus  deployed  and  advancing,  and 
the  fire  is  hot,  that  the  men  take  advantage  of  the  ground  and 
intrench,  because  it  is  now,  when  the  defenders  in  the  lines  are 
being  reinforced,  that  they  try,  by  a  heavy  fire,  to  annihilate 
the  firing  line,  using  volleys  as  far  as  ])ossil)le,  holding  the  rapid 
fire  fur  the  supports.  This  is  a  trying  time,  and  its  serious- 
ness has  been  demonstrated  by  the  beligerents  in  Man- 
chiuia.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  this  war  where 
men  have  crept  on  their  knees  with  head  closely  bent  to  the 
ground,  to  get  a  favorable  position  for  the  charge.  Our  men 
get  but  indifferent  practice  in  these  affairs. 

In  European  armies,  until  the  men  are  well  within  the  de- 
cisive range,  the  movement  forward  is  deliberate,  with  very 
Jfttle  rushing.   But  from  there  on  the  movement  is  rapid  and 
vsgonws,  the  different  lines  mutually  assisting  each  other 
when  in  a  most  vigorous  and  persistent  assault.   Call  to  mind 
the  terrific  assaults  of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  Maude 
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says:  "The  troops  who  can  stand  the  most  drilling  under  fair 
conditions  are  the  ones  who  will  meet  with  success.  Con- 
stant attempts  at  concealment  will  give  indecisive  rcsu'.i^  ' 
The  enemy  can  not  be  expelled  from  his  position  by  stalking 
him,  and  a  vigorous  assault  is  indispensable.  Americans, 
who  are  unquestionably  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
bravest  fighters  in  the  world,  must  ponder  over  this  idea. 
The  better  we  are  prepared,  the  less  will  be  our  loss  in  future 

There  is  really  no  fixed  place  for  the  reserve;  it  may  be  in 
the  center,  on  one  flank,  or  on  both  flanks,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  in  the  most  important  place,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commander.  When  in  doubt,  the  middle  is  the 
best  place. 

The  advantages  of  extended  order  are  that  it  allows  the 
most  efitective  fire  and  the  rapidity  of  movement  over  rough 
ground.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  from  its  extent  and 
freedom,  that  it  requires  the  strictest  discipline.  The 
Japanese  in  Manchuria  have  shown  the  importance  of 
this.  The  way  they  screened  their  movements  and  attained 
their  position  for  the  final  charge  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Everything  was  worked  out  in  advance  and  carried  through 
with  precision,  the  subordinate  commanders  and  the  men 
doing  their  full  part.  Their  exani])le  shows  that  the  men 
must  be  taught  to  obey  commands  with  the  utmost  precision 
and  rapidity,  no  matter  how  given.  The  officers  must  be 
among  their  men  directing  or  leadnig  them,  and  their  commands 
should  be  given  by  trumpet  or  signal,  as  the  human  voice  can- 
not be  heard  in  the  noise  and  clatter  of  battle.  It  is  under 
iust  such  conditions  that  lire  discipline  shows  to  advantage, 
i  ills  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article. 

Fire  discipline  and  how  to  shoot  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  decided  move  is 
being  made  to  teach  shooting  to  our  oi^ianized  and  unorganized 
militia.  Every  military  man  should  be  tai:^ht  to  shoot  with 
detiberation,  and  fire  only  when  he  can  make  his  shot  efifective, 
generally,  only  within  the  decisive  range,  and  then  with  the 
greatest  intensity  consistent  with  the  supply  of  ammunition. 
He  should  take  one  of  the  prescribed  military  positions.  In 
foreign  armies  the  lying-down  position  is  the  exception.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  impulse  of  the  soldier  in  his  first  battle 
is  to  fire  without  aiming,  and  frequently  without  seeing  the 
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enemy.    This  was  a  common  error  in  the  Philippines,  even 

when  the  bamboo  was  not  combed.  These  remarks  accord 
with  the  idea  that  the  principal  factor  is  the  man  and  not  his 
armament — nerve  when  aiming  the  gun — "the  man  behind 
the  gun."    The  Germans  require  their  men  in  advancing  under 

fire  to  estimate  the  distance  of  the  enemy  for  correct  elevation 
and  direction :  to  fix  sidcarms  |)articularly  wliilc  lying  down ; 
to  rise  quickly  at  the  command,  and  to  cease  llring  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  or  signal.  This  is  also  the  sjnrit  of  our  tactics. 
The  atliletic  training  the  men  receive  in  time  of  peace  in  tlie 
way  of  jumping,  running,  climbing  and  scaling  walls  will 
admirably  fit  them  for  this  severe  work.  The  preparation  of 
the  Ja])s  in  these  things  accounts  to  some  extent  for  their  suc- 
cesses over  the  Russians,  the  difference  between  them  being 
about  the  same  as  between  light  cavalry  and  dragoons.  The 
Russians  had  too  much  impedimenta  in  camp  and  on  person. 

While  much  is  expected  of  the  officers,  the  men  must  be 
brave,  self-reliant  and  intelligent.  It  has  been  stated  that 
poor  skirmishers  will  not  advance,  but  will  fire  from  behind 
trees,  ridges  and  walls,  doing  but  little  damage.  They  must 
move  forward  with  the  greatest  vigor.  In  their  advance  the 
Japanese  held  on  to  every  inch  of  ground,  sturdily  advancing 
until  they  attained  the  position  for  the  attack,  and  they  were 
generally  successful.  The  only  chance  of  success  in  an  as- 
sault, according  to  General  Skobeleff,  is  by  successive  assaults 
of  skirmish  lines.  The  commander  must  place  himself  1  >ehind 
the  skirmishers  and  reser\'e,  where  he  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
battle  and  where,  with  his  troops  well  in  band,  he  can  judge 
the  moment  to  send  in  his  reserve  battalions. 

It  is  now  more  difficult  than  ever  to  give  a  proper  direction 
to  the  lines  and  reserve  and  to  handle  them  properly,  because 
of  the  inipro\"ement  in  firearms,  the  cavalry  screen  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  guessing  the  dispositions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy.  The  Germans  have  recognized  this,  and 
the  Jai)anese,  in  their  present  war,  are  following  in  their  foot- 
steps in  assuming  the  ollensive  at  all  cost. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  range  and  rapidity  of 
fire  of  the  new  hrearms,  the  number  in  the  fighting  line  is  in- 
creased and  the  line  extended,  hence  the  reason  that  the 
company  and  battalion  reserves  only  exist  at  the  beginning 
of  an  action,  and  are  entirely  absorbed  before  the  enemy  is 
seen,  and  this  accounts  for  the  company  reserve  being  done 
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away  with  in  our  tactics.  This  is  the  practice  abroad,  and  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  if  the  supports  must  extend  to  avoid 
the  intensity  of  the  enemy's  fire,  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  advance  and  join  the  firing  Hne  at  once,  not  that  they  will 
suffer  less,  but  rather  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  inflict  loss. 
In  such  cases  the  support  comes  from  rear  regiments,  which 
must  be  close  up  for  the  decisive  moment,  or  the  rapid  fire 
followed  by  charge  bayonets.  The  proper  moment  is  when 
the  defense  is  practically  silenced  and  demoralized. 

The  duties  of  officers  are  of  the  gravest  character.  They 
should  never  be  in  doubt  in  details  which  they  are  expected 
to  know,  and  should  always  be  prompt  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  They  should  act  with  decision,  and  be  im- 
bued with  justice  and  firmness,  because  the  men  look  to  them 
to  do  the  right  thing.  And  all  officers  should  feel,  as  Jomini 
says,  the  conviction  that  resignation,  braver>'  and  faithful 
attention  to  duty  are  virtues  without  which  no  glory  is  pos- 
sible, and  no  army  is  respectable.  They  should  feel  that  firm- 
ness among  reverses  is  more  honorable  than  enthusiasm  in 
success,  since  courage  alone  is  necessar>^  to  storm  a  position, 
while  it  requires  heroism  to  make  a  difficult  retreat  before  a 
victorious  and  enterprising  enemy.  With  these  qualities  in 
a  command  failure  is  impossible. 

How  will  these  words  fit  the  present  war? 

This  subject  cannot  be  finished  in  this  pa^xr,  and^when 
time  permits,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  the  Institution,  it 
will  be  considered  the  offensive  and  defensive  of  our  infantrv 
tactics,  in  another  paper  at  some  future  time. 


AN  AMERICAN  UNIFORM  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY. 

By  Major  CASSIUS  E.  GILLETTE,  U.  S.  A., 
Corps  of  Enginbbrs. 

I  R  iiniiorni  has  recently  been  revised  and  is 
nut  yet  fully  adjusted.    Some  day  it  may  be 
revised  again.    The  following  thoughts  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  contingency  are  based  on  the 
idea  of  working  up  a  uniform  from  fundamental 
principles  rather  than  by  copying  from  foreign 
armies  whose  requirements  are  generally  not  the  same  as  otars. 
In  the  past  we  seem  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of  this  copying. 
Whenever  one  foreign  army  has  whipped  another  we  have 
generally  adopted  some  item  of  the  victor's  "get-up,"  ap- 
parently with  a  view  of  absorbing  with  it  some  of  his  victorious 
qualities.    The  military  prestige  of  the  French,  due  largely 
to  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  dominated  our  ideas  of  uniform  for 
many  years.    It  made  our  men  fight  on  the  torrid  plains  of 
Mexico  in  clothing  which,  while  doubtless  suitable  for  troops 
watching  Germans  across  the  Rhine,  was  a  poor  outfit  for  the 
tropics.    The  French  chasseur  cap,  which  we  used  till  about 
1872,  had  many  serious  defects,  l)ut  the  victory  of  the  Gemians 
in  1 87 1,  brought  us  something  worse,  the  unmitigated  helmet. 
Even  some  impressive  German  autumn  maneuvers,  a  few  years 
back,  seem  to  have  been  responsilile  for  our  recently  discarded 
elastic  gaiters  without  tips.    The  Germans  are  a  great  military 
nation,  but  that  should  not  compel  us  to  adopt  their  shoes, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  they  are  somewhere  back  in  the 
Miocene  period,  while  we,  as  a  nation,  are  the  leading  shoe- 
makers in  the  world. 

When  the  Russian  has  been  driven  beyond  Lake  Baikal, 
or  the  Jap  expelled  from  continental  Asia,  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  our  devoted  soldiers  will  be  called  on  to  wear  some 
of  the  Japanese  or  Cossack  outfit,  according  to  which  turns 
out  to  be  the  winner.  It  is  to  ward  off,  if  possible,  such  a  con- 
tingency that  this  production  is  penned. 

To  get  down  to  first  principles,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  what  is  a  uniform  for?  At  first  glance  it  might  appear 
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to  be  a  rather  unimportant  matter,  but  a  little  thought  will  in- 
dicate that  the  uniform  is  one  of  the  most  miportant  things  ^^^ith 
which  military  authorities  have  to  deal.  A  proper  imiform 
serves  to  distinguish  us  from  the  enemy.  It  indicates  rank 
and  branch  of  the  service  at  a  glance,  being  in  this  and  analo- 
gous respects  a  tremendous  aid  to  organization  and  discipline. 
It  attracts  suitable  men  to  the  recruiting  office,  and  increases  the 
morale  and  soldierly  qualities  of  the  entire  organization. 
Upon  it  depends,  in  many  ways,  the  health  and  efficiency  of  our 
soldiers.  To  secure  in  the  highest  degree  the  full  development 
o£  these  functions  is  worthy  of  the  most  profound  study. 

Omitting  any  further  reference  to  the  general  subject,  let 
us  consider  the  matter  of  an  ideal  tmif orm  for  our  army  tmder 
modem  circumstanoes.  The  conditions  that  such  a  tmiform 
should  fulfil  seem  to  be  about  as  follows: 

z.  It  should  enable  us  to  distinguish  our  own  men  from  the 

enem}''.  In  ancient  days  gaudy  colors  and  striking  effects 
were  used,  and  neither  side  could  make  any  mistakes  with  the 
short  ranges  then  ])ossible.  At  the  present  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  concealment  is  a  great  object,  and  we  gain  a  deciderl  ad- 
vantage if  the  enemy  at  long  range  shoots  into  his  own  men  or 
refrains  from  shooting  at  ours  through  mistake.  Hence,  our 
uniforms  shotildbe  for  our  own  information  and  not  his,  except, 
possibly,  so  far  as  enable  him  to  distinguish  medical  and  other 
non-comba  t  n  n  t  s . 

2.  It  should  be  as  inconspicuous  as  practicable.  This  ap- 
plies primarily  to  the  held  uniform,  but  is  not  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  full  dress. 

3.  It  should  be  "smart"  and  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  the 
gentler  sex.  This  is  by  no  means  an  imimportant  matter. 
The  qualities  that  women  admire  are  the  qualities  that  the 
race  wiU  develop  and  if  that  admiration  be  for  the  qualities 
that  make  good  soldiers,  better  men  will  seek  the  ranks.  A 
suitable  unifom  is,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance. 

4.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  other  qualities,  its  cost 
should  be  minimum.  This,  too,  is  no  trivial  matter.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  article  costing  only  two  dollars  to  each  uniform 
means,  for  an  army  of  500,000  men,  an  extra  expense  of  $50,000 
annually  for  an  indefinite  period.  This,  capitalized  at  4  per 
cent,  means  $1,250,000.  The  requirement  in  our  army  that 
a  major's  fuU-dbress  coat  shall  have  nine  buttons  in  a  row,  in- 
stead of  the  seven  it  had  when  it  covered  a  captain,  caiises  the 
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Government  enough  useless  expense  annually  to  about  pay  the 
salary  of  an  extra  captain  or  two.  The  cost  of  the  recent 
rapid  changes  in  full-dress  coats,  in  shoes,  box  sptirs,  shoulder 
loaots,  capSp  etc.,  would  pay  the  salary  of  a  few  extra  general 
officers  for  several  years.  That  such  expense  falls  primarily 
on  the  officer  is  of  no  moment,  for  it  ultimately  falls  on  the 
Government,  since  the  majority  of  intelligent  men  who  give 
their  ability  and  their  lives  tc^  the  Government  service,  do  so,, 
at  least  partly,  in  exchange  for  the  net  income  they  receive. 
Therefore,  all  that  part  of  an  officer's  salary  spent  in  paying 
for  useless  articles  or  changes  in  uniform  is,  in  the  long  run,, 
merely  so  much  government  money  wasted. 

5.  It  should  preserve  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  wearer 
and  enable  him  to  develop  his  strength,  activity  and  endurance 
to  the  highest  degree.    The  reasons  for  this  are  self-evident. 

6.  For  citizen  soldiery  like  ours  it  should  follow  the  lines, 
of  civilian  clotliing,  except  where  a  real  necessity  requires  that 
it  deviate. 

In  giving  these  principles  practical  application,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  suitable  uniform  for  our  troops,  the  following- 
points  are  worthy  of  consideration: 

For  the  Sbrvicb  Uniform. 

Color. — Concealment  at  long  range  is  now  a  vital  matter. 
The  color  that  blends  with  the  landscajK*  most  effectually  is. 
the  best.    This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  background. 
Among  green  fields,  green  would  be  the  least  conspicuous:  on 
a  snow-covered  hillside,  white  would  be  the  best.   With  an 
autumn  landscape,  dead  grass  color,  or  some  shade  of  tan  or 
brown,  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  see.    But  our  soldiers 
cannot  change  their  appearance  like  chameleons  to  suit  the 
varying  background.   At  present  we  have  adopted  the  khaki, 
or  mud-colored  cotton  tmiform  for  the  tropics,  and  a  mixture* 
of  olive-green  and  tan  wool  in  two  weights  for  the  United  States. 
Both  these  colors  cannot  be  best.    The  khaki  was  copied  fronK 
the  English-Egyptian  ser\  ice  and  olive-drab  came  from  ex- 
periments of  our  own.    This  last  was  on  the  right  principle,  but 
it  is  not  yet  certain  that  we  have  the  best  color.  I  n  its  selectioiL 
it  is  understood  that  only  a  few  comparative  tests  for  invisi- 
bility were  made  and  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  prin« 
ciple  of  giving  a  sniart  etfect  to  the  uniform. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  further  ex|>eriments  would  de- 
velop a  color  better  for  concealment,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
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more  attractive  to  the  eye.  Something  could  be  sacrificed  to 
the  latter  consideration,  for,  while  concealment  is  a  very  de- 
sirable feature,  a  soldier  ought  not  to  object  being  seen  once 
in  a  while.  It  would  be  desirable,  too,  to  get  a  color  that  could 
be  produced  in  cotton  as  well  as  wool,  because  there  are  many 
conditions  of  climate  where  one  man  would  require  woolen 
clothes,  while  another  would  be  better  off  in  cotton.  Ques- 
tions of  practical  dyeing  may  interfere  with  it,  but  a  single 
distinctive  color  is  very  desirable  for  the  above  and  other  rea- 
sons, and  an  effort  should  certainly  be  made  to  attain  it. 

Probably  the  best  guide  in  nature  to  the  exact  shade  that 
is  the  best  for  concealment  would  be  the  color  of  tliL>se  wild 
animals  that  depend  for  safety  on  flight,  or,  perhaps,  more  ap- 
propriate for  soldiers'  use,  the  color  of  those  wild  animals  that 
run  down  their  prey  by  daylight,  and  must  make  an  invisible 
approach.  The  r^ult  is  the  same  either  way.  The  gray 
rabbit  and  the  gray  wolf  are  nearly  of  the  same  color.  Doubt- 
less, somewhere,  between  that  color  and  the  olive-drab,  the 
best  shade  will  be  found.  It  is  worth  further  and  elaborate 
research. 

Materials. — The  only  two  materials  for  uniforms  that  have 
ever  been  found  suitable  at  reasonable  cost  are  cotton  and  wool. 
Apparently,  a  greenish  cotton  mixed  with  a  tan  wool  might 
make  a  satisfactory  material.    Should  experiment  indicate 
the  desirability  of  a  summer  or  tropical  color,  and  a  winter 
color,  the  proportions  could  be  varied,  pivni":  a  e:reater  amount 
of  cotton  with  a  greener  effect  to  the  summer  material.  The 
recent  adoption  of  thin  wool  for  warm  weather  in  the  United 
States  will  probabh/  not  prove  satisfactor^^     A  thin  woolen 
garment  loses  its  shape  easily,  tears  too  readily  to  stand 
naigh  work  among  briars,  etc.,  and  is  not  so  cool  as  cotton 
goods.    Most  objectionable  of  all,  it  cannot  be  washed  without 
shrinking. 

Insignia.— At  present  we  have  a  rather  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  totems,  heraldic  devices  and  alphabetical  abbre- 
viations to  indicate  organization  and  rank.  They  are  at- 
>ang;ed  without  much  system,  are  incongruous  in  some  respects, 
and  doubtless  could  be  improved  by  careful  revision. 

The  following  principles  would  appear  reasonable,  should 
revision  take  place:  ^ 
I.  The  distinction  between  a  commissioned  officer  and  axi 
^'^ted  man,  and  that  between  a  non-commissioned  officer 
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and  a  private,  and  if  possible,  the  exact  rank  should  be  tm- 
mistakable  up  to  such  distance  as  commands  or  other  di* 
rections  are  practicable.  Beyond  that,  such  distinctions 
should  not  appear  to  the  naked  eye.  This  last  is  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  shaipshooters  in  battle  from  picking  off  the  officers. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  prevent  him  from  distinguishing  offi- 
cers by  the  use  of  telescopes  or  field-glasses,  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  man  cannot  use  a  field-glass  and  a 
rifle  (it  the  same  time. 

To  lulhl  the  above  condition  requires  that  the  insignia 
of  rank  should,  in  all  cases,  appear  on  the  same  part  of  the 
person,  so  that  the  enemy  could  not  pick  off  the  officers  by  the 
location  of  the  device.  At  present,  in  our  field  uniform,  we 
place  the  insignia  of  rank  for  a  commissioned  ofTicer  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  blouse,  on  the  cuti  of  the  overcoat  and  on  the 
collar  of  the  shirt.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  could  be 
found  always  at  the  same  place.  Some  tmiformity  in  size 
would  also  appear  desirable.  At  present  the  rank  indication 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  as  shown  by  the  blouse,  can  be  covered 
by  a  three-quarter  inch  circle;  on  the  overcoat  it  has  about 
seventy-five  times  this  area.  One  of  these  sizes  must  be  ill 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  field  uniform,  and  so  long  as 
black  braid  is  used  on  the  cuffs,  the  value  of  an  inconspicuous 
color  for  overcoats  will  be  partly  lost.  A  field-officer's  sleeve 
braid  certainly  furnishes,  at  present,  a  fine  bull's-eye  up  to 
at  least  500  yards.  A  second  lieutenant  in  his  overcoat  is  now 
hard  to  tell  from  a  private.  A  further  objection  to  the  braid 
indication  of  rank  is  that  it  is  difficult  by  it  to  determine  the 
exact  rank  even  at  a  short  distance.  This  is  true  o£  both  field 
and  full  dress. 

Apparently,  the  best  place  for  rank  insignia  is  the  top  of 
the  shoulder.  The  smartness  (.>f  any  uniform  is  increased  by 
an  addition  at  that  point.  It  is  visible  in  nearly  every  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  found  satisfactor>\ 
The  piling  of  possibly  three  sets  of  insignia  above  one  another, 
on  shirt,  blouse  and  overcoat,  is  a  seeming  objection  to  the 
above  suggestion,  but  this  is  easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  a 
suitable  material  for  the  insignia.  It  is  no  remedy  for  the 
trouble  to  remove  the  overcoat  insignia  to  the  cuff.  If  any 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  shoulder,  it  should  be  one  of  the 
underneath  ones,  there  being  no  apparent  objection  to  adding 
any  amount  of  insignia  to  the  top  garment.   Moreover,  the 
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shoulder  is  about  the  only  place  where  a  meaningless  strap 
can  be  added  to  a.  private  soldier's  coat  without  appearing 
meaningless,  and  something  should  appear  on  all  unifonns  to 

prevent  the  enemy  from  making  targets  of  the  officers.  The 
non-commissioned  officers'  chevrons  are  conspicuous  where 
now  located  on  the  upper  arm.  If  there  is  any  objection  to 
placing  their  insignia  upon  the  shcnilder,  then  something 
should  be  added  to  the  imifurms  of  officers  and  privates  to 
prevent  the  non-commissioned  officers'  chevrons  serving  to 
distinguish  them  to  the  enemy  s  marksmen. 

2.  The  insignia,  to  denote  organizations,  can  always  be 
placed  upon  the  collar  of  the  coat,  as  now. .  Upon  the  shirt,  when 
worn  without  the  coat,  it  should,  if  possible,  also  be  placed 
upon  the  collar.  To  facilitate  this,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  both  the  coat  and  the  shirt  should  not  be  constructed 
witii  standing  collars.  Many  enlisted  men  wear  the  blue  shirt 
with  the  collar  turned  up  and  held  in  place  by  one  of  the  points 
being  pinned  neatly  across  the  throat.  A  non-shrinking  collar 
could  be  fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes  just  as  readily  as  the 
present  khaki  coat  collar  is  fastened.  By  the  addition  of 
suitable  pockets  to  the  shirts,  it  might  be  possible  to  do  away 
with  the  servnce  coat,  which  would  mean  a  large  saving  in 
money,  and  an  appreciable  saving  in  bulk  and  weight. 

Materials  of  I)tsipriia.  — The  present  bronze  insignia  have 
the  objectionable  features  of  soon  wearing  bright  and  gHsten- 
ing  in  the  sun.  Those  on  the  sleeves  of  the  overcoat  catch  on 
bmsh.  etc.,  and  get  torn  oft".  Apparently,  leather,  celluloid, 
or  "vulcanized  fil>er"  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  place  of 
metallic  insignia. 

On  the  woolen  imiform  there  would  seem  to  be  no  objection 
to  leather  insignia.  It  is  light  and  flexible,  would  look  well 
and  could  be  carefully  adjusted  in  shade  so  as  to  be  visible  for 
a  short  distance  and  invisible  to  the  enemy.  As  such  garments 
do  not  have  to  be  washed,  the  insignia  could  be  permanently 
sewed  in  place.  On  wash  garments,  wash  leather,  or  some 
land  of  vulcanized  material  could  be  available  that  could  be 
removed,  or  that  would  stand  washing. 

Shapes  of  Insignia, — There  are  some  objections  to  the 
present  forms.  They  vary  too  mtach  in  size.  If  the  artillery 
crossed  cannon  are  the  right  size,  the  commissan,'-  crescent  is 
much  too  small.  Simple  shapes  are  best.  The  quartermas- 
ter's mark  is  too  conspicuous. 
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Siiiigested  Plan. — For  service  insignia,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  icieas,  the  following  is  suggested :  Place  on  the  coat 
of  the  private  soldier  a  strap  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat, 
but  of  suitably  different  shade,  fastened  to  a  button  near  the 
collar  like  the  ])resent  strap.  Widen  it  on  a  suitable  curve 
near  the  shoulder  scam,  so  that  the  insignia  of  commissioned 
rank  can  be  placed  near  both  the  forward  and  back  edges  of 
the  widened  part  near  the  seam,  so  as  to  be  visible  £rom  both 
front  and  rear,  as  well  as  from  either  side.  Revise  these  in- 
signia to  make  them  each  of  about  one  square  inch  in  area, 
and  depending  on  shape  alone  to  distinguish  the  different 
grades.  Make  the  insignia  of  leather  or  similar  material  of 
the  color  of  the  uniform. 

Similarly  for  the  non-commissioned  rank.  Sew  into  the 
same  shoulder  seam  a  piece  of  the  same  material  as  the  strap 
above  described,  exactly  similar  in  shape  to  the  sleeve  itself  and 
closely  covering  its  upper  three  inches.  Upon  this  place  curved 
bars  nf  leather,  or  similar  material,  of  the  color  of  the  uniform 
and  half  an  inch  wide,  convex  upward— one  bar  for  a  corporal, 
two  for  a  sergeant,  with  a  half -inch  space  between.  Add  be- 
low the  first  sergeant's  lozenge,  etc.  All  individuals  will  then 
lo(~)k  alike  at  sharjjsliuolcr's  range,  while  rank  will  plainly 
show  where  it  is  needed,  and  no  radical  departure  will  have 
been  made  from  the  present  system. 

Headgear, — ^The  various  monstrosities  that  soldiers  have 
in  the  past  been  required  to  wear  on  thar  heads  almost  sur- 
passes belief. 

In  the  days  of  broadswords  the  equivalent  of  an  iron  kettle 
may  have  been  useful  as  a  head-dress,  and  at  times  something 
to  make  the  wearer  look  fierce  and  military  may  have  been 

useful,  but  now  the  conditions  are  different.  The  important 
part  of  the  fighting  will  take  place  at  ranges  where  the  ex- 

pr-  -^''r)n  of  the  head-dress  will  be  of  no  consequence.  Much  of 
this  lighting  will  take  place  behind  earthworks  where  hats  will 
be  useful  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  visibility. 

The  conditions  that  a  field  hat  or  cap  should  have  seem  to 

be; 

I.  Invisibility. 

3.  Good  eye-shade. 

3.  Ability  to  stay  on. 

4.  Protection  froni  rain, 

5.  Smart  ajipcarance. 
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These  are  about  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  The 
first  requires  a  proper  color  and  the  minimum  size,  with  no 
unnecessary  brim.  This  would  indicate  a  small,  close-fitting 
cap  of  the  color  of  the  uniform.  The  second  can  be  provided 
by  a  low  sloping  visor,  which  should  not  be  black,  but  nearly 
of  the  color  of  the  cap.  To  cover  the  fifth  condition  the  visor 
mieht  have  the  color  of  the  insignia.  A  cap  will  stay  on  better 
than  any  other  headgear.  Protection  from  rain,  however, 
is  better  pn)\  kkd  by  a  hat,  as  its  brim  will  keep  the  rain  out 
of  the  back  of  the  neck.  A  duck  hunter  s  soft  cap,  with  a 
sort  of  visor  to  the  rear,  as  well  as  one  in  front,  would  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  except  the  fifth.  It  would  not  have  a  smart 
appearance.  Probably  a  cap  would  be  developed  on  these 
lines  that  would  look  all  right.  The  subject  is  worth  investi- 
gating. 

The  above  applies  to  the  summer  cap.  The  winter  cap 
should  furnish  in  addition  some  protection  against  cold,  es- 
pecially to  the  ears.  This  is  provided  in  the  duck  hunter's 
cap  referred  to.  The  addition  of  ear  protection  and  the 
change  to  h^vier  material  should  cover  the  difference  between 
the  summer  and  winter  caps. 

There  appears  to  be  no  need  of  insignia  on  the  cap.  In- 
signia should  always  be  on  the  man,  and  the  cap  is  too  easily 
lost.  All  caps  should  he  precisely  alike,  except  possibly  in 
texture  When  close  fighting  in  trenches,  etc.,  is  cooing  on, 
the  enemy  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  oilicers  by 
their  caps.  There  is  no  apparent  objection  to  the  cap  being 
ornamented  with  a  coat  of  arms,  spread  eagle,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  it  should  not  be  depended  upon  for  any  of  the 
functions  of  insignia. 

Our  present  cam]»aign  hat  is  too  large  and  will  not  stay  on. 
Our  recently  adopted  service  cap  is  too  heavy  and  is  unneces- 
sarily large.  Its  black  visor  and  band  are  too  conspicuous, 
and  it  affords  no  protection  to  the  back  of  the  neck  against  rain. 
It  has  to  be  augmented  by  a  hood  to  be  satisfactory  in  cold 
weather. 

Foot  Gear, — ^For  the  field  the  following  conditions  should 
befuIfiUed: 

1.  Protection  against  mechanical  injury,  and  as  far 

as  possible,  against  dampness. 

2.  Lightness. 

These  are  probably  the  most  important  functions  of  any 
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part  of  the  uniform.  An  army's  ability  to  march  is  almost  as 
important  as  its  ability  to  fight.  Nothing  is  so  important  in 
marching  as  the  foot-gear.  If  it  chafes  or  bhsters,  or  permits 
the  feet  to  be  injured,  the  wearer's  usefulness  is  vastly  de- 
creased. 

An  extra  half  pound  on  the  feet  is  worse  than  an  extra 
pound  elsewhere.  Worn  out  soles  may  be  imjiossible  to  re- 
place before  a  march  upon  which  profound  results  may  depend. 
The  sole  is  the  important  part.  It  should  be  stiff  enough  to 
protect  the  feet  against  injurv  from  hard  or  rough  grourui,  or 
from  fatigue  produced  by  tlie  same  causes,  and  at  the  same 
.  time  flexible  enough  to  permit  some  bending  under  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  If  possible,  it  should  never  wear  out.  Perhaps  the 
three  most  important  things  m  a  campa^  are  the  soldier, 
his  gun  and  the  sole  of  his  shoe.  The  most  durable  sole  leather 
should  be  used,  regardless  of  expense,  and  if  a.  better  material 
than  sole  leather  can  be  produced,  the  Government  should 
offer  a  liberal  prize  for  its  inventor. 

To  prevent  chafing, the  upper  part  of  the  foot  and  the  ankle 
should  be  covered  with  a  tough,  waterproof,  but  not  air-proof, 
material.  Leather  seems  to  be  the'^best  material  yet  devised  for 
this,  and  the  shoe  is  the  best  form  for  it.  Boots  are  im- 
possible to  adjust  to  the  foot  and  arc  uselessly  expensive. 
They  should  find  no  place  in  any  unif(  )nTi  for  our  army.  Their 
advantages  for  foot  soldiers  are  far  outweighed  by  their  disad- 
vantages. They  may  do  for  cavalry  that  never  dismounts,  but 
the  ca\  alry  of  the  future  that  amounts  to  much  will  be  moimted 
iiiiantr\',  and  the  shoe  will  prove  its  best  foot  covering. 

To  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  against  briars,  wet 
grass,  etc.,  leggings  have  been  found  useful.  They  have  many 
disadvantages.  Among  the  latter  are  their  discomfort  in 
camp  and  garrison,  necessitating  both  trousers  and  breeches,  a 
defect  of  some  importance.  Leggings  are  troublesome  to  put 
on  and  off.  They  are  likely  to  add  to  a  bungling  excess  of 
cover  immediately  at  the  ankle.  As  at  present  worn,  cases 
might  occur  where  the  ankles  would  be  covered  by  five  thick- 
nesses ;  drawers,  stockings,  shoes,  trousers  and  leggings.  It 
will  always  be  covered  by  at  least  three  of  these.  Two  thick- 
nesses at  any  point  of  the  body  are  enough — one  for  warmth 
and  comfort,  the  other  for  protection. 

With  this  view,  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  the 
leggings.   The  socks  and  drawers  should  furnish  the  necessary 
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warmth  and  comfort  to  the  feet  and  legs.  The  shoes  and  trou- 
sers should  be  made  to  furnish  the  protection. 

Assuming  a  pair  of  high  lace  shoes,  with  the  tongues 
sewed  into  the  tops,  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  devise  a 
pair  of  trousers  that  would  do  the  rest.  The  following  solu- 
tion is  siij:^gestcr1 :  Make  the  trousers  entirely  of  stout  canvas, 
of  a  ditYerent  thickness  for  winter  and  summer.  Ahike  them 
of  convcTitional  cut  for  camp  wear,  but  add  on  the  outside  of 
the  lower  leg  a  douV)le  row  of  lacing  hcx)ks  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  "V"  so  that  it  will  always  fold  at  the  same  place. 
Then,  for  marching,  fold  in  the  trousers  leg  and  lace  it  snugly 
around  the  ankle  inside  or  outside  the  shoe  top.  This  protects 
the  entire  leg  against  briars,  etc.,  is  mud-proof,  and  for  a  quick 
step  or  two,  reasonably  waterproof,  and  simplifies  the  uniform. 
The  laces  iot  both  shoes  and  trousers  should  be  strong,  durable 
leather  like  porpoise  hide.  Those  for  the  trousers  should  be 
detachable  and  an  ample  supply  of  extra  ones  carried.  This 
arrangement  is  essentially  the  same  as  is  used  by  many  hunters, 
ranchers,  etc.,  who  seldom  use  leggings.  It  would  be  much 
more  quickly  put  on  than  the  present  rig  in  case  of  a  sudden  call 
to  arms,  a  most  important  pomt. 

Coais  and  Shirts.  — The  principle  of  an  imdergarment  for 
warmth  and  comfort  and  an  outer  one  for  protection  would 
seem  to  apply  properly  to  the  tnmk  and  arms.  The  first  of 
these  can  doubtless  best  be  obtained  by  a  suitaVjle  undershirt. 
To  determnie  whether  the  outer  garment  should  be  a  coat 
or  another  shirt,  is  not  so  easy.  The  latter  has  some  advan- 
tages. Is  gives  greater  freedom  of  mo\ement.  Most  enlisted 
men  wear  their  coats  only  to  ol)ey  orders,  and  they  leave 
them  unbuttoned,  except  in  the  presence  of  officers. 

Without  the  coat,  suspenders  cannot  be  worn  as  they  are 
unsightly.  Our  enlisted  men,  however,  are-  young  men  and 
of  such  figures  that  a  belt  can  be  worn  to  hold  up  the  trousers. 
Not  so  with  some  of  the  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  shirt  is  not  so  good  protection 
against  wind  and  rain  and  is  not  so  easily  provided  with 
pockets.   On  the  whole,  the  coat  seems  most  advisable. 

There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  an  overshirt  for  enlisted  men. 
Its  principal  necessity  arises  from  its  use  to  hold  collar  and 
cufis.  These  have  no  place  in  an  enlisted  man's  field  uniform. 
To  give  the  coat  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  a  piping  of 
white  around  the  collar  and  cuffs  could  properly  be  added. 
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If  this  be  protected  bv  n  similar  piping  of  the  material  of  the 
coat  and  extending  underneath  and  just  beyond  it,  it  may  be 
kept  white  and  clean  during  the  hfe  of  the  coat,  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  principle  of  invisibiHty. 

The  cut  of  our  present  field  coat  seems  to  be  all  that  can  be 
asked,  except  that  a  standing  collar  would  be  better. 

Overcoats,  Rain  coats,  Capes,  Etc—For  ordinary  protection 
the  coat  is  sufficient;  for  extra  exposure  an  extra  garment  is 
needed.  This  should  be  of  a  single  uniform  type  and  color. 
Xow  we  have  the  overcoat  the  hood  and  a  variety  of  vaguely 
specified  rain  coats,  capes  and  ponchos. 

To  protect  against  extreme  cold,  a  fur -lined  coat, 
special  cap  and  shoes,  appear  sufficient.  These  would  only  be 
needed  tinder  exceptional  circumstances  and  would  not  dis- 
guise the  uniform  as  the  present  loose  requirements  of  capes, 
etc.,  may  do. 

Against  rain  and  snow  nothing  is  better  than  a  mackintosh, 
and  with  warm  clothing  underneath,  it  is  as  good  or  better 

than  an  overcoat  against  cold,  especiallv  cold  winds.  To 
en.>V)le  otiicers  anfl  men  to  use  their  hands  freely,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  protected,  the  In  \  eniess  cut  of  garment  with  a 
rather  long  cape  would  seem  to  be  the  best. 

The  collar  should  be  standing  to  show  the  insignia  for  or- 
ganization. Insignia  of  rank  should  aii])ear  on  the  shoulder. 
Then  all  hoods,  capes,  ponchos  and  woolen  overcoats  should 
be  forbidden. 


Dress  or  Garrison  Uniform. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  hat  and  shoes,  the  garrison 
uniform  for  an  enlisted  man  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 

^«^id  uniform.  He  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  mo- 
'"^nt  s  notice.   The  same  thing  applies  in  a  slightly  less  degree 

to  the  commissioned  officer. 

Jf  the  field  cap  above  mentioned  cannot  be  made  smart  and 
neat  locking,  a  garrison  cap  would  be  desirable,  and  lighter 
^ociij  should  be  permitted  in  garrison.     The  nse  of  the  latter, 
'pWever,  should  not  be  continuous.    The    marching  shoe 
.^^*^ld  always  be  worn  on  duty  under  arms,  both  to  uisure 
'"^adniess  and  to  accustom  the  feet  to  its  use. 
I^he  economy  that  results  from  using  new  suits  in  garrison 
^^'om  ones  for  fatigue  and  field  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
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dictntinfT  tlir't  there  should  be  no  difference  between  garrison 
and  &eld  clothing. 

Full  Dress. 

At  ]:)rcscnt,  we  have  for  commissioned  ot^cers  a  full-dress 
coat  and  a  dress  coat,  with  trousers  and  lireeches  common  to 
both.  The  enlisted  men  have  a  dress  uniform  with  trimmings 
added  to  make  it  full  dress.  All  these  are  totally  different  in 
shape  and  color  from  the  service  uniforms.  The  objection  to 
this  is  that  when  worn  somewhat,  but  still  serviceable,  all  these 
garments  must  be  thrown  away.  They  are  aU  much  more 
expensive  than  the  fidd  tiniform,  and  their  value  does  not 
seem  commensurate  with  the  cost  to  the  government.  If 
the  color  of  the  field  uniform  be  judiciously  selected,  and  it  be 
well  cut,  a  new  suit  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  garrison  and 
dress  uniform  for  both  enlisted  men  and  officers.  For  full 
dress,  the  former  can,  as  now,  add  a  few  removable  trimmings, 
and  the  latter  can,  if  desirable,  retain  a  special  full-dress  uni- 
form. There  appears  to  be  no  reason,  however,  for  the  full 
dress  and  field  uniforms  being  of  different  colors. 

It  mav  be  said  that  sentiment  should  cause  the  retention 
uf  the  blue.  This  would  be  true  if  blue  were  used  throii??hout ; 
but  it  would  be  a  crime  to  require  our  men  to  make  blue 
targets  of  themselves  in  the  held,  and  if  the  time  comes  that 
the  olive-drab,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  emblem  of  field- 
service  and  the  blue  of  fireside  duty  at  the  Capital,  there  will 
not  be  much  left  in  the  sentiment  part  of  the  matter.  There- 
fore, let  us  select  one  color  reasonably  quiet  in  tone  for  conceal- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  those  occasions  when 
full  dress  is  appropriate. 

At  this  juncture  it  would  seem  proper  to  inquire  why  have 
full  dress  at  all?  In  ancient  days,  a  gorgeously  caparisoned 
chief  added  to  his  prestige  by  his  clothes,  and  the  terrors  of  a 
cavalry  charge  were  doubtless  added  to  by  glittering  helmets 
and  streaming  plumes,  but  the  day  of  all  this  is  past.  To- 
day, a  Russian  prince,  in  his  gorgeous  uniform,  gratifies  the 
eyes  of  his  peasant  slaves,  and  it  may  also  help  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  Our  militarv  dress  is  in  many  striking  respects 
a  sort  of  copy  of  his,  but  it  has  no  similar  use,  and  is  in  that 
particular  absurd  and  un-American. 

There  is,  however,  a  valid  reason  for  a  full-dress  uniform 
in  our  army.  This  is  exemj^lilied  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
army  wants  it.    It  is  due  to  a  very  natural  and  proper  cause. 
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The  desire  to  be  distinguished  and  to  appear  so  is  one  of  the 
mainsprings  of  human  progress,  and  especially  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  an  army.  Our  simple  American  life  is  not  opposed 
to  this.  Witness  the  gorgeous  habiliments  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston,  the  Old  Guard  of 
New  York,  and  the  flowing  plumes  and  regalia  of  our  wSir 
Knights,  and  of  the  Omnipotent  Outside  Guards,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  our  alleged  semimilitary  secret  and  benevolent 
societies.  It  shows  a  strong  characteristic  of  human  nature, 
of  which  we  may  well  take  advantage. 

A  handsome  uniform,  suitably  varied  for  the  different  or- 
ganizations of  our  army,  will  attract  better  men  to  the  service, 
and  add  very  materially  to  the  improvement  that  comes  from 
added  esprit  de  corps.  It  should  be  adapted,  however,  to  the 
attraction  of 'the  right  kind  of  people.  A  flamboyant  uniform 
will  attract  flamboyant  persons.  This  might  be  proper  for 
cavalry  sergeants  and  Hght-artillery  gunners,  where  dash 
and  "hurrah are  needed,  but  not  for  the  general  commissioned 
personnel  where  intelhgence  is  the  most  valuable  asset.  Our 
full  dress  now  is  rather  gorgeously  golden.  Its  brilliant 
primary  colors,  too,  are  not  pleasing  to  the  discriminating 
eye.  These  were  once  nccessar\-  in  campaign,  but  at  present 
one  can  tell  an  infantry  officer  from  a  signal  corps  man  four 
times  as  f-ir  in  a  ballroom  as  in  the  field. 

A  unifonn,  quiet  in  tone,  of  fine  texture  and  neat  cut,  only 
moderately  gilded,  with  stripes  and  facings  reduced  in  width 
or  tone,  would  be  much  more  attractive  to  men  of  the  qualities 
desired  in  our  officers  than  is  our  present  paraphernalia. 

The  double-breasted-high-standing-collar  idea  may  once 
bavebeen  all  right  in  the  phalanx,  and  may  still  look  military 
and  make  for  discipline.  But  the  present  use  of  our  full  dress, 
viz. :  ceremonies  under  arms  and  official-social  duties,  mostly  in 
liot.weather  or  superheated  buildings,  points  to  something  less 
garish  and  more  comfortable.' 

The  present  attempt  at  social  comfort  reached  by  putting 
shoulder  knots  and  brass  buttons  on  that  most  unmilitary 
booking  of  all  garments,  the  civilian  "  swallowrtail,".  appears 
the  writer  as  a  rather  incompatible  combination     It  is 
suggested  that  for  this  purpose  a  simple  band  of  the  color  of 
the  ami  of  the  service  to  which  the  wearer  belongs,  worn  diag- 
oi^ally  across  the  shirt  front,  would  give  a  more  apyiropriatc 
i^ilitary  touch  to  the  evening  dress.    The  insignia  of  rank 
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could  be  worn  upon  it,  and  if  the  individual  has  won  a  medal 

of  honor,  he  should  be  pennittcd  to  wear  it  suspended  on  the 
shirt  front.  This  should  not  be  extended  to  any  other  decora- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  does  not  seem  to  be  good  American 
taste  to  authorize  decorations  pertaining  to  various  societies 
be  shown  on  army  full  dress.  The  authorized  decorations 
should  be  limited  to  those  the  individual  has  won  himself  and 
which  have  been  gWcn  him  throueh  authority  of  Confess. 
An  army  is  naturally  not  a  dcniocratic  institution,  but  ours 
must  not  only  be  democratic  but  must  appear  so,  and  decora- 
tions due  to  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  while  appropriate  in 
their  place,  do  not  seem  to  be  suitable  on  a  United  States  Army 
uniform. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  full  dress,  a  comfortable  coat 
that  will  look  military  is  hard  to  provide  for.  The  inspiration 
of  its  military  appearance  must  naturally  come  from  history, 
as  with  our  present  coat,  or  from  recent  events  as  it  would  be 
if  we  adopted  the  color  or  cut  of  our  present  field  coat.  A 
natural  source  of  inspiration  would  be  our  Continental  uni- 
form, but  while  this  would  do  for  the  coat,  and  possibly  the 
hat,  it  would  not  look  well  unless  the  knee-breeches  went  with 
it,  and  this  would  not  be  in  keepinpj  with  modern  clothing. 
An  objection  to  the  shape  of  our  present  coat  is  that,  while 
it  may  look  well  on  thin  men.  it  is  not  graceful  on  oval  shapes, 
•and  many  of  our  senior  oflicers,  who  probably  wear  full  dress 
more  than  the  younger  men,  have  rotund  figures ;  and  our  plain, 
continuous  belt  line  is  not  much  of  a  success  in  such  cases. 
The  Continental  coat  breaks  up  this  line  very  effectively 
and  if  a  modification  of  it  could  be  made  that  would  go  with 
modem  head-gear  and  trousers,  it  would  be  satisfactory.  It 
would  also  be  comfortable. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  plan  is  not  to  go  to  history  at  all,  but  to 
devise  a  imiform  from  fundamental  principles,  just  as  we 
have  the  field  outfit  discussed  above.    Let  us  try  it. 

Color. — -Assuming  that  a  suitable  color  can  be  found  for  the 
field  uniform  that  will  go  with  the  supposedly  necessary 
decorations  of  full  dress,  it  should  certainly  be  adopted. 
Failing  this,  a  white  uniform  is  suggested.  Our  present  white 
summer  imifomi  with  no  glaring  facings  is  certainly  the  hand- 
somest uniform  our  army  has  e\-er  had.  A  white  serge  of 
similar  cut,  wnth  suitable  insignia  in  gold  and  silver,  would  be 
attractive  to  a  better  grade  of  beauty  and  brains  than  our 
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present  crude  gorgeousness  and  would  be  both  cfim  fort  able 
and  military.  It  could  be  furnished  with  some  mild  form  of 
epaulet,  or  shoulder  knots,  that  would  "square-up"  the  shoul- 
ders, and  for  rain  or  extra  warmth,  a  blue,  or  "service"  cap 
lined  with  white,  or  with  the  present  "facings,"  could  be  pro- 
vided .  I  Flaml)oyant  colors  are  appropriate  for  linings.)  This 
would  make  a  suitable  and  attractive  full  dress,  except  that 
white  breeches  might  not  be  suitable  for  horseback  duty. 
These  could  probably  be  of  the  field-unifoixn  color  and  pattern. 
Indeed,  with  the  present  ftill  dress,  the  service  breeches  would 
go  better  on  horseback  than  the  present  bright  stripes  disap- 
pearing into  leggings  or  boots.  Dark  coats  with  light  breeches 
are  quite  conventional  and  suitable  riding  dothes. 

White  full  dress  might  appear  expensive  on  account  of  its 
soiling  easily.  This  is  true,  but  full  dress  will  not  be  worn 
much  where  it  is  likely  to  get  soiled  and  serge  or  other  material 
of  good  quality  can  be  readily  cleaned.  However,  the  full  dress 
is  so  expensive  and  comparatively  unimportant  that  not  less 
than  three  years'  notice  should  be  given  of  a  contemplated 
change. 

Once  adopted,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  value  to  the 
(jovemment  if  the  use  of  its  uniforms  cf)uld  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  United  States  Army.    The  distinction  of  wearing  an 
army  unifonn  of  any  kind  undoubtedly  V>rings  to  the  service 
much  better  men  than  could  possibly  be  expected  from  the 
present  pay,  and  if  the  distinction  were  rigorously  guarded, 
it  would  improve  the  personnel  more  than  would  the  addi- 
tion of  a  million  dollars  annually  to  the  schedule  of  pay.  The 
ti'earing  of  imitations  of  the  army  uniform  by  motormen,  bell- 
^3^,  etc.,  requires  the  United  States  to  add  vast  sums  to  its 
^nual  expenditures  to  get  the  same  grade  of  military  personnel 
that  it  would  get  for  the  lesser  expenditure  were  the  uniform 
exclusive. 

I'hcn,  too,  the  uniform  of  the  commissioned  officer  is  fre- 
^luently  used  by  swindlers,  and  stolen  army  clothing  is  a  staple 

in  second-hand  shops  near  militars'  posts.  For  these  reasons 
It  Wruilf]  add  to  the  welfare  o{  the  r  ;nntry  if  the  wearing  by 
^i^yone  not  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  any  part  of 
the  uniform,  or  of  any  imitation  of  it  sulTiciently  Uke  it  to  be 
"Mistaken  for  it  were  made  a  misdemeanor. 

This  would  prohibit  its  use  by  the  National  Guard  and  the 
<lU.estion  anses  as  to  how  to  properly  uniform  Lliern,    This  the 
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writer  would  answer  by  not  uniforming  them  at  all,  for  the 
reason  that  in  his  judgment  the  maintenance  of  separate  armies 
by  the  States  of  this  countr\'  is  a  relic  of  ancient  days  and  can 
never  be  anything  but  a  farce.  If  we  need  reserves,  or  home 
guards,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  Ihvy  should  pertain  to  the 
Lniicd  States  and  he  unilurmcd  acconlingly.  The  staft  of 
seventy  political  "colonels,"  for  instance,  that  is  said  to  now 
grace  the  cort^e  of  one  of  our  State  governors,  would  not  be 
ver>'  useful  as  a  "war  measure,"  and  the  cost  of  their  mislead- 
ing uniforms  could  be  much  better  invested  in  something 
else.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article  and  will  be  treated  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  TI^VIXIXG  CAMP  AT 

.AIOSCOW. 

By  Captain  D.  W.  C.  FALLS.  Adjutant 
Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  N.  Y. 

lUSSLV  is  a  countr\'  of  great  sameness.  As  you 
ride  along  the  railway,  every  small  town  you 
pass  looks  exactly  like  all  the  other  small 
towns.  The  village  church,  with  its  five  gilt 
domes,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  last  fifty  you 
have  seen,  and  of  the  next  fifty  you  are  going 
to  see,  as  your  journey  continues.  Even  the  people  resemble 
each  other  strikingly,  and  the  moujics,  with  their  long  light 
hair,  full  beards,  red  calico  shirts  and  high  boots,  look  the 
same,  whether  you  see  them  on  crossing  the  German  frontier 
or  on  the  log  rafts  of  the  lower  Volga. 

With  this  state  of  affairs  in  civil  life,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
how  it  would  affect  the  military  world,  where  uniformity  is 
one  of  the  requisites  of  a  soldier's  education.  A  description, 
therefore,  of  the  camp  of  any  battalion,  squadron  or  battery 
in  the  Russian  Army,  will  do  for  any  other  battalion,  squadron 
or  battery ;  and  in  going  over  the  great  mobilization  camp  at 
Moscow  (except  in  point  of  size),  you  are  seeing  every  other 
mobilization  camp  in  Russia. 

When  the  reverses  in  the  East  made  it  necessar}'^  to  pre- 
pare more  troops  for  the  service  at  the  seat  of  war,  the  Govem- 
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ment  mobilized  a  sufficient  number  of  reservists  and  conscripts 
to  form  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  Second  Manchurian  Army. 
The  headquarters  were  at  Moscow,  and  here  were  assembled 
some  sixty  thousand  raw  troops,  in  addition  to  the  already 
large  garrison  of  that  city.  As  it  was  summer,  the  regular  gar- 
rison had  been  moved  out  of  their  winter  barracks  into  a  train- 
ing camp  near  by.  The  new  levies,  as  they  came  in,  were 
taken  to  these  unoccupied  barracks,  and  there  were  fitted  out 
and  instructed,  until  ready  to  join  the  troops  in  camp.  This 
grew  daily,  until,  about  the  middle  of  July,  there  were  at  least 
eighty  thousand  men  under  canvas,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
citv. 

To  visit  this  vast  encampment  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
permission  of  the  military  governor  of  Moscow,  also  a  driver  of 
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some  intelligence  for  your  droshky  who  knew  his  way  about.  The 
average  driver  of  the  street  droshky  could  soon  be  lost  in  this 
vast  canvas  city,  and  would  be  getting  himself  and  his  pas- 
sengers into  all  kinds  of  trouble  by  doing  things  that  are  not 
allowed.  Having  procured  both  these  necessities — the  former 
from  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  recently  assassinated,  and  the 
latter  from  the  obliging  porter  of  the  hotel — we  started  upon 
our  tour  of  inspection.  A  drive  of  two  miles  or  so  brought 
us  outside  the  city  and  on  the  open  plain  used  by  the  garrison 
as  a  drill  ground  when  quartered  in  barracks.  It  was  here 
that  the  great  fite  was  held,  at  the  time  of  the  coronation 
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of  the  present  Czar,  where  so  many  people  lost  their  lives  in  a 
panic  which  occurred  at  that  time. 

Here  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  soldiers,  for  there  are  two 
cavalry  brigades  and  some  field-artillery  out  for  their  morning's 
work.  One  brigade  was  of  dragoons,  the  regular  heavy 
cavalry  of  Russia,  and  the  other,  our  interpreter  told  us,  with 
almost  V^ated  breath,  was  composed  of  Cossacks.  The  modern 
Cossack,  as  far  as  looks  are  concerned,  is  an  awful  disappoint- 
ment. We  are  accustomed  to  picture  him,  from  what  we  have 
read  in  histon,  and  romance,  as  arrayed  in  flowing,  brightly 
colored  garments,  a  high  hat  of  priceless  fur  upon  his  head, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth  with  a  variety  of  weapons  topped  by  a 
long,  slender  lance.  He  should  have  a  fierce  and  glittering 
eye,  enormous -whiskers,  and  always  ride  at  a  dashing  gallop. 
As  for  drill  and  discipline,  they  should  be  unknown  to  his  ideas 
of  soldiering.  How  true  this  may  have  been  in  the  past  I 
cannot  say,  but  to-day  he  is  very  like  the  rest  of  the  mounted 
troops  of  this  great  nation.  To  see  a  regiment,  dressed  in 
dirty  white  canvas  blouses  and  caps,  quietly  executing  fours 
right  and  left  at  a  walk,  under  command  of  a  very  stout  colonel, 
anything  but  at  home  on  the  back  of  a  sedate  pony,  certainly 
shattered  another  of  the  picturesque  ideals  of  the  romance 
of  war  in  Russia.  Hxce])t  those  of  the  Imperial  (niard,  who, 
on  gala  occasions  are  arrayed  in  their  historic  uniforms,  the 
Cossack  now  dresses  like  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  of  the  line. 
They  still  carry  the  lance,  and  in  full  dress  their  trousers  are 
a  trifle  more  baggy  and  the  stripe  much  wider  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  dragoon.  .\lso,  they  never  wear  spurs.  This  is  one 
of  the  incongruous  things  about  the  Russian  service.  Here 
are  troops  that  are  supposed  to  be  continually  in  the  saddle 
who  never  wear  a  spur,  while  in  every  other  branch  of  the 
service,  all  otlicers  of  the  rank  of  captain  (who  are  supposed 
to  be  mounted)  or  over,  never  move  without  a  large  pair  of  them 
jingling  at  their  heels.  You  will  see  a  stout  officer  of  the  rail- 
road regiment  acting  as  station-master,  who  has  probably 
never  been  on  a  horse  in  his  life,  arrayed  in  them,  or  an  officer 
of  marines  clinking  down  the  stone  steps  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  troopers  use  the  Cossack  saddle  with  the  high  pad  on  the 
seat,  which  gives  them  the  appearance,  with  their  extremely 
short  stirrups,  of  being  anything  but  comforable  or  secure 
on  the  backs  of  their  mounts.  However,  they  do  some  hard 
riding  in  this  way,  and  are  much  more  at  home  on  their  horses 
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than  their  officers.  The  latter  use  the  ordinary  EngHsh 
saddle,  and  nothing  we  saw  that  day  in  any  way  changed  our 
opinions  that  the  average  Russian  officer,  as  a  rider,  is  a  very 
much  overrated  individual.  The  horses  are  small,  but  looked 
tough  and  wiry.  Their  coats  and  equipments  were  in  any- 
thing but  good  order,  and  the  Cossacks  themselves  looked 
much  better  at  a  distance.  The  day  was  warm,  and  when  they 
passed  close  to  us,  with  the  wind  blowing  in  our  direction,  we 
were  glad  that  the  movement  was  being  done  at  a  gallop. 
The  dragoons  had  larger  horses,  European  saddles,  and  were 
equipped  with  rifles  instead  of  lances,  and  were  having  a  much 
more  lively  drill,  with  some  particularly  exciting  charges. 
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We  drove  on  across  the  plain  and  passed  a  large  building 
surrounded  by  a  pretty  grove  and  garden,  and  used  by  the  offi- 
cers as  a  casino  and  club.  Here  some  regimental  band  plays 
every  evening,  and  many  entertainments  are  given.  We 
soon  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  finding  that  we  were  at  that 
part  occupied  by  the  First  Moscow  Grenadier  Division,  de- 
cided to  make  our  first  stop  here.  We  were  received  most 
courteously  by  the  division  commander  who  welcomed  us 
in  excellent  English,  and  after  the  usual  glass  of  vodki  and  a 
cigarette,  an  ofiicer  was  detailed  to  show  us  about.  What  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  applies  here,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  more  than  the  camp  of  the  first  battalion  we  visited 
would  simply  be  a  repetition. 
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The  tents  were  pitched  among  a  low  growth  of  trees  that 
added  much  to  the  appearance,  but  were  not  high,  nor  thick 
enough  to  keep  out  the  sunhght  necessary  for  all  camps  of 
large  bodies  of  troops.  The  company  streets,  broad  paths 
around  the  camp  and  in  front  of  the  officer's  quarters,  were 
free  from  grass,  the  earth  rolled  hard  and  carefully  and  neatly 
kept.  In  fact,  they  were  the  only  things  in  the  whole  camp 
that  seemed  to  come  under  these  conditions.  On  approaching 
the  camp,  we  were  first  attracted  to  a  small  shed  standing 
well  out  in  front  of  the  first  row  of  tents;  an  armed  sentry 
stood  at  each  side,  and  underneath  were  piled  the  drums  of 
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the  battalion  with  the  colors  resting  upon  them.  Here,  also, 
on  certain  feast  days,  is  displayed  the  sacred  icon  of  the  regi- 
ment, of  which  I  will  speak  later  on.  At  each  end  of  every 
company  street  are  stationed  sentries,  or  rather  orderlies, 
as  they  carry  no  arms,  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  street.  The  tents  are  about  fifteen  feet  square, 
and  are  supported  by  a  long  pole  in  the  center  and  four  small 
ones  at  each  corner.  In  a  permanent  camp  they  are  raised 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground  on  logs  or  boards  banked 
with  earth,  and  are  occupied  by  eight  men.  Around  the 
center  pole  are  racks  for  the  arms  and  equipments.  In  the 
field,  the  tents  are  pitched  directly  on  the  ground,  and  then 
provide  shelter  for  sixteen  men.  The  average  Russian  is  a 
large  man,  and  the  space  allowed  him  on  field  service — 6  feet  by 
2  feet — must  in  some  cases  be  pretty  well  filled  up. 
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The  Russians  hate  fresh  air  for  ventilatinj^  purposes,  and 
even  in  the  hottest  weather  will  keep  the  double  windows  of 
their  houses  closed,  while  at  the  first  sign  of  approaching  win- 
ter every  crack  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  it  so  remains 
until  the  following  spring.  With  a  tent  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this ;  still  the  soldiers  manage,  by  banking  the  sides  with  earth 
and  having  a  double  fly  over  the  entrance*  to  exclude  a  great 
deal  of  the  good  air  necessary  to  properly  ventilate  the  interior. 
A  visit  to  six  or  eight  showed  them  all  to  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition, and  as  the  atmosphere  was  anything  but  agreeable, 
further  inspection  was  confined  to  the  exterior  only.   In  all 
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those  tents  visited  (selected  at  random)  the  same  state 
seemed  to  exist.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  things  in  an 
orderly  manner;  blankets  seemed  to  be  left  exactly  as  the 
nun  liad  rolled  out  of  them  several  hours  before,  and  equip- 
ments and  other  property  to  be  kept  where  and  in  the  condi- 
tion it  suited  the  owner.  Such  a  thing  as  dressing  a  tent 
under  orders  in  a  uniform  manner  and  preparing  it  for  inspec- 
tion seemed  to  be  as  unkuown  as  rausing  the  sides  to  dry  it 
out,  or  putting  the  blankets  and  clothing  in  the  sun  for  an 
airing.  These  points  of  camp  regulations  which  we  consider 
a  necessity  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  occu- 
pants. 

One  thing,  however,  there  was  uniformity  about,  and  that 
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was  the  sacred  icon.  Every'  tent  had  at  least  one  of  these  hung 
upon  its  canvas  wall.  It  was  general'y  that  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  regiment,  though  many  of  the  men  had  the  icon  of  a  special 
saint  suspended  over  their  sleeping  places.  These  icons  were 
small,  cheap  affairs,  but  many  regiments  have  large  and  very 
beautiful  ones  that  are  displayed  and  carried  by  them  on  cer- 
tain occasions.  The  icon  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
religion  of  Russia,  and  troops  will  fol  ow  a  regimental  icon 
into  battle  with  enthusiasm,  under  conditions  that  would 
make  it  impossible  to  get  them  to  fight  in  any  other  way. 

Until  I  visited  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States.  I  always 
supposed  that  the  popular  abiding  place  of  the  wicked  flea 
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^as  equally  divided  between  Italy  and  Spain,  but  am  now 
convinced  that  the  entire  population  of  this  order,  from  all 
these  countries,  were  visiting  their  numerous  relations  in 
Russia  last  summer,  and  had  selected  the  different  mobiliza- 
tion camps  as  places  for  a  pleasant  outing  during  the  warm 
weather.  I  cannot  say  that  I  actually  saw  any,  but  they  cer- 
tainly made  their  presence  felt  after  visiting  the  interior  of 
any  of  the  tents  or  quarters. 

Back  of  the  tents  are  the  officers'  quarters.  They  live  in 
small  houses  of  four  rooms  each;  subalterns  are  quartered 
two  in  a  room,  captains  have  a  room  to  themselves,  field  offi- 
cers two  rooms  each  and  the  regimental  commander  an  entire 
house.    There  are  also  a  headquarter  building,  adjutant's 
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office,  etc.,  and  a  regimental  mess  building,  on  the  same  line. 
At  the  latter  all  the  officers  take  their  meals.  On  the  next 
line  are  the  storehouse,  kitchen  and  mess  shed ;  in  the  former 
are  kept  all  quartermaster's  stores  and  the  dress  uniforms  of 
the  men  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  not  allowed  to  keep  them 
in  their  tents,  but  the  uniforms  are  issued  when  the  occasion 
demands,  and  are  afterward  returned.  Dress  uniforms  have 
been  discontinued  for  the  time  being,  the  troops  bringing  into 
camp  only  their  field  outfits,  and  the  storehouses  are  now  filled 
with  war  material  to  be  issued  later  on  when  the  troops  leave 
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for  the  front.  The  kitchens  are  small,  not  at  all  clean,  and  as 
the  bill  of  fare  of  a  common  soldier  has  little  variety,  the 
cooking  arrangements  are  very  simple — an  oven  for  baking, 
and  large  pots  for  boiling  soup,  meat  or  coffee,  being  the  prin- 
cipal equipment.  Little  of  the  latter  article  is  drunk,  how- 
ever, the  men  preferring  tea,  to  brew  which,  at  all  times,  every 
company  has  a  samovar  of  its  own. 

On  account  of  so  much  bad  weather  each  battalion  gen- 
erally has  a  mess  shed  for  shelter.  This  is  furnished  with  rough 
seats  and  tables,  and  the  men  go  there  to  eat  after  receiving 
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fheir  rations  individually  at  the  cook-house.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  any  messing  together  of  the  men,  to  procure 
Hocunes,  as  is  done  in  almost  every  other  army;  the  Russian  is 
more  than  contented  with  his  bowl  of  soup,  portion  of  boiled 
buckwheat  and  black  bread,  if  there  is  only  enoug;h  of  it. 
This  probably  is  much  better  than  he  ever  had  at  home. 
There  is  sometimes  a  canteen  attached  to  a  regiment,  but  they 
are  not  much  of  a  success.  A  private  soldier,  receiving  only 
about  six  rubles  ($3)  a  year,  has  little  money  to  s]^end,  and  if 
he  has,  prefers  to  do  so  outside  of  camp  when  he  can  procure 
his  beloved  vodki. 

In  rear  of  the  camp  are  stables  for  officers"  horses,  wash- 
house  for  clothes  (little  used)  and  the  inevitable  hot  baths. 
A  Russian  is  a  queer  combination  in  his  ideas  of  personal  clean- 
liness; he  will  go  for  a  week  or  more  without  undressing,  or 
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washing  liis  hands  or  face,  and  then  a  sudden  desire  for  a  bath 
overtakes  him.  It  must  be  a  hot  one,  and  he  will  sit  for  half 
an  hour  submerged  to  the  chin  in  water  that  would  peel  the 
skin  off  an  ordinary  person  from  any  other  country.  Arising 
abnost  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  he  arrays  himself  again  in 
the  same  dirty  clothes  and  walks  out  into  the  cold  air  perfectly 
satisfied.  That  they  do  this  in  the  most  severe  winter  weather, 
without  taking  cold  from  the  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
proves  what  a  hardy  race  of  people  they  are.  The  habits  of 
his  early  life  follow  a  soldier  into  the  army,  and  every  battalion 
must  be  provided  with  a  bath-house.  This  is  arranged  with 
a  small  room  for  officers,  and  a  large  one  for  the  enlisted  men. 
Here  are  boilers  for  the  heating  of  water,  and  large  tubs  for  the 
bath  itself.  On  entering,  the  room  is  full  of  steam,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  venti:re  a  guess  as  to  the  height  of  the 
thermometer.   Around  the  room  are  rows  of  tubs,  each  one 
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with  a  smiling  yellow  head  rising  from  it.  During  the  rush 
hours  the  men  go  outside  to  dress,  so  as  to  make  room  for 
those  waiting,  and  the  newcomer  does  not  always  think  it 
necessary  to  put  fresh  water  in  the  tub,  provided  its  former 
occupant  has  left  it  hot  enough. 

This  finished  the  inspection  of  our  first  camp,  and  further 
investigation  in  other  regiments  and  different  branches  of  the 
service  revealed  nothing  new  or  novel.  With  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  there  was  a  little  different  arrangement  of  tents 
(sketch  B)  to  allow  for  the  picket  lines  and  the  parks  of  the 
guns  and  battery  wagons;  the  general  plan,  other  than  that, 
was  substantially  the  same.  The  hospital  arrangements  are 
not  shown  to  strangers,  but  I  was  assured  by  many  officers 
that  the  average  health  of  the  troops  was  excellent.  They 
certainly  appeared  so,  for,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  ventilation, 
the  disorder  in  which  they  live,  and  the  pleasure  they  get  in 
almost  boiling  the  life  out  of  themselves,  they  were  a  remarka- 
bly fine,  healthy  looking  lot  of  human  beings. 
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IN  COMBAT .♦ 

From  the  Quarterly  German  Great  General  Staff. 

(fourth  issue,  X904.) 

TllANSI.ATBD  FOR  THK  Ski  OM)  DIVISION.  GBN'BRAL  STAFr,  U.  8.  A. 

By  Captain  C.  W.  FARBBR.  Biohth  Cavalry. 

^^^^^SIOR  September  4th  a  new  condition  was  given. 
Ed  ^^^9  '^^^  North-party,  in  command  of  General 
Bj  B»qEM  Durand,  embraced  the  Fourth  Cavahy  Di- 
m  ^^{^  vision,  the  Sixth  Brigade  of  Corps  Cavaliy,  one 
to  Bjl^^g    battaHon  of  infantry  and  the  bicycle  company. 

It  was  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  troops 
at  Amagne,  toward  the  south,  where  the  opponent  was  reported 
on  the  Retourne  River. 

The  South-party  consisted  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Division, 
the  Second  Brij^ade  of  Corps  Cavalry,  and  the  Eighty-fourth 
Brigade  of  Infantry  (less  one  battalion)  in  command  of 
(leneral  Mayniel.  During  the  night  of  September  3d  to  4th, 
this  South-party  was  sheltered  in  the  Retourne  Valley,  be- 
tween La  Chatelet  and  Juniville.  On  September  4th  it  was 
to  seize  the  railroad  junction  Amagne,  and  was  to  prevent 
the  disembarkation  there  taking  place. 

The  North-party  crossed  the  Aisne  and  established  itself 
in  readiness  on  the  left  bank,  on  a  broad  front,  between  a 
point  in  the  cotmtry  south  of  Bethel  and  Givry;  sent  recon- 
noitering  detachments  toward  the  enemy  and  awaited  his 
approach. 

The  advance  of  the  South-party  was  certainly  not  free 
from  objections:  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Division  originally  intended 
to  proceed  to  Givry  via  Annelles,  to  secure  the  crossing  at 
that  place,  while  the  infantry  was  to  engage  from  Juniville 
over  Annelles,  Ambly  and  Seuil.  To  this  infantry  column, 
however,  had  been  attached  only  two  squadrons,  which  proved 
not  enough  for  the  information  and  security  duties.  The  in- 
fantry was  repeatedly  compelled  to  deploy.  The  cavalry 
division,  as  it  struck  several  hostile  squadrons  marching 
without  security,  southeast  of  Ambly,  allowed  itself  to  be 
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misled  in  bringing:  its  artiller\'  fire  to  bear  on  these  squadrons, 
instead  of  charging  them  by  surprise.  Thus  it  disclosed  its 
presence  and  intention  and  found  the  crossing  at  Givry  oc- 
cupied in  time  by  hostile  wheehiien,  whereas,  oripinally,  up  to 
9.30  A.  M.,  only  one  cavalry  post  had  been  stationed  there. 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  the  cavalry  held  itself  behind 
the  infantry,  and  left  to  the  latter  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
without  an  earnest  effort  on  its  part  to  make  a  flank  move- 
ment, or  by  any  action  of  its  own  to  co-operate  with  the  in- 
fantry, while  it,  the  infantry,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Aisne 
at  Ambly.  By  the  time  the  infantry  succeeded  in  this,  it  had 
arrived,  to  within  several  kilometers,  near  the  disembarking 
point,  Amagne,  and  thereby  immediately  threatened  that  place. 
The  cavalry  division  was  therefore  entirely  superfluous. 

The  North-party  offered  but  slight  resistance  on  the  left 
bank  to  the  advance  of  the  infantry  and  soon  withdrew  to  the 
right  bank,  where,  from  behind  a  water-course  flowing  close  to 
Amagne,  it  intended  to  dela\-  the  deployment  of  the  opponent 
when  he  reached  the  right  bank. 

Before  the  division  got  fairly  to  work  in  the  solution  of  its 
y^rrtblem,  the  combat  was  broken  off.  because  the  Minister  of 
W  ar,  who  was  j^resent,  desired  to  have  a  parade  and  after 
that  gave  a  breakfast. 

One  can  also  hardly  agree  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
North-party.  Just  how  far  it  extended  itself  in  its  first  posi- 
tion on  the  south  bank,  and  how  it  distributed  its  strength,  is 
not  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  reports.  Even  if  it  held  its  main 
body  together  (which,  in  fact,  was  the  case  at  Seuil)  it  would 
seem  that  a  prolonged  resistance,  with  the  river  at  its  back, 
was  precluded. 

If  desired  to  solve  this  problem  defensively,  the  detach* 
ments  of  cavalry,  which  held  the  crossings  of  the  Aisne,  and 
which  could  have  been  replaced  by  the  infantry  and  the 
wheelmen,  would  have  sufficed  to  obtain  the  information  of  the 
direction  of  approach  of  the  hostile  squadrons,  while  the  main 
body  should  have  found  a  position  on  the  right  bank,  in  order 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  opponent.  If  one  felt  strong 
enough,  or,  if  the  railroad  station  at  Amagne  could  be  reached 
from  the  left  bank  by  artillery  fire,  it  would  have  been  quite 
proper  to  cross  to  the  left  liank  after  occupying  the  crossings, 
though  not  to  establish  oneself  close  to  the  river  at  Seuil. 
but  to  move  against  the  adversary. 
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Cavalry  came  more  to  the  foreground  on  September  sth, 
the  last  day  of  practice  of  this  part. 

The  North-party,  in  command  of  General  Durand,  was 
made  up  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Division,  the  Sixth  Brigade 
of  Corps  Cavalry,  the  isist  Regiment  of  Infantry  and  the 
bicycle  company.  In  the  act  of  pursuing  a  retiring  adversary 
it  arrived  at  the  River  Aisne,  between  Rethel  and  Thugny,  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  on  the  5th  of  September  was  to 
contintie  the  pursuit  and  to  prevent  the  hostile  column 
from  crossing  the  River  Retoume. 

The  South-party,  the  Fifth  Cavalr}'  Division,  the  Second 
Brigade  of  Corps  Cavalry  and  the  1626.  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
in  command  of  General  Mayniel.  had  orders  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  two  army  corps,  moving  in  a  southern  direction  and  to 
o^mrd  their  crossing  the  River  Retoume  by  maintaining 
itself  on  the  heights  of  Perthes  and  Annelles.  The  passage  of 
the  army  corps,  between  Juniville  and  Le  Chatelet.was  to  begin 
at  7  A.  M.  and  be  completed  by  10  a.  m. 

To  carry  out  his  instructions,  General  Mayniel  occupied  the 
north  edge  of  the  pieces  of  woods  on  both  sides  of  Perthes. 
w\th  the  i62d  Regiment  of  Infantrv'  and  the  Seeond  Bric^ade 
of  Corps  Cavalry  and  placed  the  Tifth  Cavalry  Division  in 
readiness  northeast  of  Perthes.  Here  it  was  charged  by  the 
Fourth  Cavalry  Division  The  charge  shaped  itsdf  j^vorably 
for  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Division,  because  its  two  batteries 
were  efficiently  engaged  and  because  the  bicycle  company  suc- 
ceeded by  an  opporttme  movement  to  reach  the  flank  of  the 
opponent,  and  at  a  distance  of  800  meters  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive fire. 

Retreat  and  pursuit  were  thereupon  continued;  another 
attack  followed,  after  which  the  exercise  was  terminated. 

In  general,  as  far  as  the  proceedings  show  from  the  re- 
ports, it  would  seem  that  things  were  conducted  more  satis- 
factorily on  this  day.  IJere  cavalrv  ehar^es  were  in  order. 
The  cavalry  of  the  retreatini^  ]xirty  had  to  get  rid  of  the  ])nr- 
suing  party  under  all  circumstances.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
action  of  the  infantry. 

The  first  part  of  the  exercises,  infantry  and  cavalry  com- 
bined, was  herewith  concluded.  The  two  follownnijf  days, 
September  6th  and  7th,  were  devoted  to  drills  in  the  locality 
west  of  Rethel.  One  division  drilled  each  day,  alternating 
with  the  other,  which  had  a  day  of  rest.   The  principal  pur- 
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pose  was  to  test  the  most  adaptable  and  appropriate  formations 
to  be  employed  under  fire. 

A  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  machine  guns  and  the  artillery, 
composed  the  represented  enemy.  The  regiment  was  employed 
to  represent,  with  the  help  of  flags,  a  large  number  of  squad- 
rons, which  were  to  dismount  to  fight  on  foot  and  represent 
infantry.  The  entire  represented  enemy  was  established 
on  a  height  with  instructions  to  open  fire  with  every  squadron 
or  each  subdivision,  also  with  artillery-  and  machine  guns, 
on  every  body  of  troops  that  became  visible  withm  2000  meters 
and  to  cease  firing  as  sorm  as  the  object  was  withdrawn  from 
sight.  The  leader  of  each  represented  squadron  was  required, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  during  the  discussion,  to  re- 
port on  the  formation  of  the  troops  upon  whom  he  fired  and 
un  the  respective  distances. 

In  opposition  to  this  it  was  the  problem  of  the  cavalry 
division  to  advance  against  the  enemy  in  bounds  and  during 
the  movement  to  use  such  lighting  formations  most  suitable 
to  the  ground,  the  hostile  fire  and  the  distance,  that  is,  in 
single  rank  lines,  lines  in  column  of  fours,  yet  to  be  discussed, 
squadron,  columns  in  echelon,  and  similar  formations. 

During  this  practice  were  included  exercises  in  the  charge, 
in  the  mel6c,  assembling  and  pursuit.  Above  all  there  was 
to  be  brought  out  the  necessity  in  the  pursuit,  to  get  in  hand 
quickly,  subdivisions  formed  in  close  order,  while  the  repre- 
sented enemy  suddenly  appeared  on  a  flank. 

For  the  third  part  of  the  exercises,  which  took  place  on 
September  8th,  9th  and  loth,  two  parties  were  again  formed. 

On  September  8th.  General  Mayniel,  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry 
Division  and  the  Second  Brigade  of  Coq^s  Cavalry,  was  to  hold 
open  the  crossings  of  the  Aisne  at  Balham  and  Asf eld-la- Ville, 
for  two  army  corps  following  from  the  south.  The  opponent 
was  reported  at  Chaumont-Porcien. 

General  Durand  (Fiflli  Cavalry  Division  and  Sixth  Brigade 
of  Corps  Cavalry),  at  Chaumont-Porcien,  had  to  attack  a  hos- 
tile cavalry  division  which  was  protecting  the  crossings  in  the 
region  of  Asfeld-Ia-Ville  and  was  to  delay  the  passage  of  the 
troops  following. 

General  Mayniel,  with  parts  of  the  brigade  of  corps  cavalry, 
occupied  favorable  intrenchments  southwest  of  St.  Fergeaux 
and  placed  himself  behind  it  in  readiness.  His  opponent,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  position,  attempted  to  go  around 
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the  left  wing  of  General  Mayniel,  with  a  view  of  forcing  liim 
away  from  the  crossings  he  had  to  protect.  In  front,  he  kept 
him  busy  by  a  combat  on  foot,  and  on  the  flank  attacked  him 
from  the  direction  of  Bannogne.    Here  a  charge  was  made. 

The  9th  of  September  was  used  for  a  thoroughly  peculiar 
exercise. 

According  to  the  war  situation,  a  west  amy,  on  Sep- 
tember 8th,  had  reached  as  far  as  the  heights  of  La  Selve, 
west  of  the  River  Bane,  and  contemplated  to  rest  on  Sep- 
tember 9th.  The  Fifth  Cavahy  Division  was  to  undertake 
the  covering  of  the  army  toward  the  east  and  bivouacked  in 
the  region  of  Bannogne,  securing  the  army  with  the  Third 
Brigade  of  Dragoons,  which  was  pushed  forward  to  the  St, 
Fergeux  Brook.  This  brigade  occupied  the  crossings  from 
Seraincourt  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  established 
itself  for  defense  and  was  to  maintain  this  position  in  the  event 
of  an  attack. 

Opposed  to  this,  the  hostile  Fourth  Cavalry  Division 
bivouacked  in  the  region  of  vSery  and  secured  itself  by  occu- 
pying the  crossings  of  the  River  \'aux. 

The  design  of  the  director  of  the  exercises  was  to  test 
those  measures  of  security  that  were  prepared  at  the  various 
billeting  places  and  at  the  intrenclied  posts  thrown  forward. 

During  the  day  both  parties  remained  in  their  imme- 
diate camps  and  quarters.  At  the  instigation  of,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  the  director,  operations  against  the  crossings  by  single 
and  by  combined  squadrons  took  place  in  the  forenoon. 
In  the  afternoon  alatger  operation  by  the  Fifth  Cavahy  Division, 
by  the  way  of  Seraicourt  and  Son,  against  the  crossing  at 
Mauteville,  was  tmdertaken.  As  soon  as  this  movement  be- 
came known,  the  Fourth  Division  continued  to  occupy  the 
Vaux  crossings  and  turned  the  main  body  against  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  Division.  At  this  moment  the  exercise  was  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  the  bad  weather. 

On  September  loth  the  assembled  Fifth  Cavalry  Division^ 
east  of  Le  Thour,  was  given  the  problem  to  destr'^^-  the  railroad 
between  Amagne  and  Hirson.  Hostile  cavalry  in  force  was 
reported  at  Inaumont  and  Hauteville. 

The  opponent  was  a  cavalrv'^  cor])s  formed  by  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  Division  and  a  division  made  up  of  the  two  brigades 
of  corps  cavalry  (five  regiments)  in  coniiriand  of  General 
Durand,  and  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  stood  assembled  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  Inaumoiit  on  the  \  aux.  Here  the  leader 
received  information  of  the  presence  of  a  hostile  cavalry  di- 
vision at  Le  Thour,  which  contemplated  the  destruction  of  the 
xailroad  between  Amagne  and  Hirson. 

The  Fifth  Cavalry  Division  advanced  fxom  Le  Thour  via 
Edy  and  Sorbon  to  carry  out  the  destruction  at  Novy,  but 
wh^  on  the  march  received  the  intelligence  that  a  hostile 
cavalry  corps,  between  Hauteville  and  Iiiatimont,was  threaten- 
ing its  flank. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cavalry  corps  moved  in  two  col- 
umns toward  Amicourt,  from  whiich  place  it  intended  to 
thrust  itself  against  the  flank  of  the  adversary  at  Sorbon. 
The  enemv  was  met  at  this  point.  The  composite  division 
attacked  him  from  the  front  and  on  the  left  flank,  while  the 
Fourth  Ca\  alry  Division  was  to  fall  on  him  in  rear.  The  at- 
tack of  the  composite  division,  however,  was  made  too  pre- 
cipitately out  of  Arnicourt,  as  soon  as  it  became  aware  that 
the  artillery  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Division  had  been  ]-)laced  in 
position  at  Sorbon  to  protect  its  Hank.  The  attack,  as  de- 
veloped from  the  column,  in  the  echelon  like  manner,  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  Amicourt  was  hurriedly  rushed  through, 
would  most  probably  have  failed  before  the  Fourth  Cavalry 
EHvision  could  have  become  engaged.  Before  the  combat 
reached  the  final  stage,  the  exercise  was  broken  off. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  director,  the  Fifth  Cavalry 
Division  would  have  best  accomplished  its  object  as  follows: 
It  should  have  united  all  the  sap]  >ers  of  the  division  (in  each 
squadron  there  are  ten  men  especially  trained  in  field'Sapper 
duties)  and  sent  them  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne,  about  as 
far  as  Thugny,  where  they  could  cross  the  river  and  undertake 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad.  Most  remarkably,  nothing 
was  said  of  the  employment  of  the  pioneer  detachment.  While 
this  was  going  on  the  division  should  have  been  stationed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Flumiun  and  \*aux,  as  a  protection  to  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  should  have  occupied  the  crossings. 
In  any  case,  the  success  of  such  an  operation  primarily  de- 
pended on  the  condition,  that  it  must  be  executed  quickly 
and  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  possible. 

The  director  does  not  seem  to  have  mentioned  the  princi- 
pal difficulty,  which  consisted  in  ability  to  cross  the  Vaux 
and  Plumion  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  to  take  a 
position  on  the  left  banks  of  those  rivers. 
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The  exercises  were  herewith  concluded. 

The  views  of  the  director  and  the  particular  purposes 
that  he  piirsued,  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  exercises, 
are  clearly  Apparent  from  his  maneuver  regulations  and  criti- 
cisms, as  far  as  they  became  known  through  the  press. 

In  his  previously  issued  maneuver  regulations,  indeed 
many  of  the  literary  ideas,  heretofore  discussed,  turn  up  again, 
it  is  nevertheless  deemed  appropriate  to  repeat  his  directions 
in  a  coherent  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  he  dwelled  on  the  purpose  that  the  ex- 
ercises should  serve  in  testing  those  formations  and  movements 
which  are  the  most  suitable  and  adaptable  within  the  limit 
of  the  enemy's  fire. 

Only  by  great  celerity  of  movement,  skilful  use  of  the 
ground  and  adapting  the  formations  according  to  each  varying 
condition,  is  it  possible  for  cavalry  to  maintain  itself  against 
the  long  range  and  fire  rapidity  of  modem  weapons. 

The  only  gait  at  which  even  small  cavalry  detachments 
can  pass  over  coverless  ground,  under  hostile  fire,  is  the  ex- 
tended gallop.  Under  cover,  horses  should  be  allowed  to 
recover  breath  and  order  re-established. 

Massed  formations  are  absolutely  excluded  within  the 
hostile  fire. 

The  regimental  column,  the  brigade  in  brigade  column 
and  in  regimental  columns  are  only  formations  of  assembly, 
which  may  yet  be  employed  in  movements  on  the  battle-field 
outside  of  the  hostile  fire  zone,  but  within  the  limit  of  hostile 
artillery,  would  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
troops.  Squadron  columns  are  only  employable  beyond 
1500  meters,  though  even  then  it  is  strongly  recommended 
to  place  them  in  echelon,  whereby  they  would  be  subjected  to 
less  loss  and  are  more  manageable  for  employment. 

For  smaller  units,  (iencral  Poulleau  recommends  the  regu- 
lar form  of  "line  in  column  of  fours,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
well-known  ''line  of  section  in  fours"  of  infantry.  This  is  a 
company  column  separated  into  sections,  in  which  the  various 
subdivisions  are  formed  as  sections  and  march  abreast  of  each 
other  with  an  interval  of  six  paces  or  more. 

This  formation  can  also  be  assumed  by  the  various  com- 
panies, within  the  wide,  deep  and  double  column  of  the  bat- 
talion, instead  of  the  company  column.  In  the  deployment 
of  the  battalion  for  combat,  it  is  recommended  that  the  line 
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ections  in  fours  be  used  in  the  advance  up  to  1200  meters 

of  the  enemy. 

In  the  squadron,  accordint^  to  the  drill  regulations,  by  ihc 
simtiltanenus  breaking  into  columns  ol  fours  from  line  by  each 
subdivision,  the  line  in  coKimns  of  fours  is  formed  when  dif- 
ficult, broken  <^n)und  is  to  l«e  traversed.  Lately  there  is  a 
disposition,  as  has  Ijccomc  kncAvn  otherwise,  to  employ  this 
formation  for  movements  within  the  limit  of  hostile  fire. 

According  to  Poulleau's  views,  one  can  only  use  the  line, 
preferably  in  single  rank,  within  1500  meters.  It  is  recom- 
mended, in  order  to  disperse  the  hostile  fire»  to  1»noaden  the 
front  as  far  as  the  regard  for  the  demand  to  hold  the  troops 
in  hand  and  to  lead  them  will  permit.  The  fire  effect  particu- 
larly involves  the  necessity  that  a  cavalry  command  separate 
and  deploy  with  such  intervals  and  distances,  that  in  the  ad- 
vance it  may  utilize  the  accidents  of  the  ground  and  reduce  the 
losses.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  movements  there  should 
be  no  danger  in  this,  as  it  can  readily  unite  at  any  time  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  charge. 

PouHtau  frames  his  demands  thereto  that  the  movements 
of  cavalry  withm  the  limit  of  hostile  fire  consist  in  a  series  of 
bounds,  made  from  cover  to  cover,  at  the  most  rapid  gait,  and 
in  such  formations  as  are  most  suitable  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  effect  of  the  enemy's 
fire  and  which  will  diminish  the  losses  as  much  as  p<issil)le. 
Larger  bodies  of  cavalry  cuuld  therefore  advance  in  brigade, 
regimental,  squadron  and  even  }>latoon  formations. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  exercise  directions,  there  is  only  worthy 
of  note  that,  Poulleau  reiterates  the  general  maneuver  regu- 
lations, in  which  the  charge  of  cavalry  against  cavalry  must 
be  stopped  within  a  100  meters  of  each  other,  whereas,  in  the 
mounted  attacks  against  infantry  or  cavalry,  the  hostile  lines 
must  be  ridden  through  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
danger.  Otherwise  the  cavalry  must  draw  off  to  the  right 
and  left,  but  under  no  circumstances  after  the  attack  is  it 
allowed  to  halt  in  front  of  the  hostile  fire. 

Moreover,  the  passing-through  attacks  were  in  the  mean< 
time  abolished  by  a  war  ministerial  decree  in  1904,  because  their 
execution  apparently  met  with  great  difficulties. 

Verbally,  General  Poulleau  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
Faster,  only  faster !  Only  by  rapidity  and  flexible  forms 
can  cavalry  fulfil  its  glorious  mission  in  the  future,  in  that. 
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while  under  hostile  fire,  it  employs  light  formations,  quickly 
changing  to  dose  order  under  cover  and  thus  is  always  ready 
to  pitch  in." 

Special  stress  was  laid  by  General  Poulleau  on  the  practice 

of  the  mel^e  (compare  the  report  >f  Sr])t ember  6th  and  7th). 
Theorists  maintain,  however,  that  it  will  seldom  come  to  the 
actual  charge,  becatisc,  before  that  point  is  reached,  one  of  the 
sides,  under  the  influence  of  the  other,  will  turn  about.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  offend  you,  gentlemen,  by  believin^]^  of  you  that 
you  will  turn.  But  you  must  not  also  take  for  granted  that 
the  German  cavalry,  or  any  other,  is  less  brave  than  we  are. 
Consequenth",  it  will  after  all  come  to  the  charge,  the  melee, 
and  the  pursuit." 

In  his  criticism  he  pointed,  out  as  the  principal  task  of 
cavalr\-,  the  protection,  the  complete  security  and  the  sup- 
port of  its  own  infantry  on  one  hand,  and  the  action  against 
hostile  infantry  on  the  other.  The  infantry  must  be  sought, 
harassed  without  rest,  delayed,  forced  to  deploy  and  by  often 
repeated  sharp  engagements,  whether  with  the  carbine  or 
mounted,  cause  it  to  become  nervous  and  exhausted. 

In  regard  to  hostile  cavalry,  it  must  be  gotten  rid  of  when 
met;  but  this  is  only  a  means,  not  the  end.  If  it  is  not  met 
with,  all  the  better,  in  that  case  the  other  side  did  not  do  its 
duty  and  left  the  field  free  to  us. 

Poulleau  then  turned  to  the  reproach  of  particularism, 
ascribed  to  the  French  cavalry,  which  is  speciall}^  noticeable 
in  the  accounts  of  the  great  array  maneuvers  and  seems  to  lie 
fustified.    It  is  contended  that   durini^  maneuvers  cavalry 
completely  under  the  si)ell  cf  the  hostile  cavalry  and  only 
exerts  itself  to  seek  that  and  to  chari^^-  it,  instead  of  turnin<^ 
to  the  main  issue,  to  wit :  to  disburden  its  own  infantry,  and 
*o  gather  information  about,  and  to  harass  the  enemy's  in- 
fentry. 

One  continually  sees  the  same  picture  during  a  iiiancuver; 
after  the  two  cavalries  have  charged  each  other,  they  dismount 
beHeve  that  they  have  accomplished  their  parts. 
One  catmot  interpose  here  too  much;  time  and  agaui 
f^^alry  had  to  be  reminded  that  it  exists  on  account  of  the 
**^^iitry.    In  a  forward  movement,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cavalry 
Seek  the  advanced  parties  of  the  hostile  infantry  columns 
^^fi  to  delay  them.    But  this  is  to  be  attempted  in  a  manner 
s^table  to  the  conditions.   To  engage  the  llanks  of  the  in- 
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fantry  column  is  useless,  as  the  flanks  are  constantly  ready 
to  fire  without  having  to  deploy.  Even  an  attack  on  the  rear  of 
a  column  compels  the  subdivisions  only  to  form  front,  but  does 
not  stop  the  column. 

What  important  duties  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  cavalry 
in  a  retreat  and  the  pursuit?  Then  it  must  sacrifice  itself  for 
the  infantry  and  cover  its  withdrawal,  or  must  reach  the 
flanks  or  rear  of  the  retreating  hostile  infantry  columns. 

The  innovation  of  the  director  to  have  an  infantry  brigade 
to  participate  in  the  first  part  of  the  exercises  was  very  com- 
mendable. General  Poulleau  thereby  carried  out  the  object 
to  accustom  ca\'alry  to  act  in  cnmmnn  with  infantry,  also  to 
show,  as  an  object  lesson,  that  cavalry  is  principally  intended 
to  sui>port  infantry  Tt  was  also  to  be  particularly  impressed 
that,  if  cavalry  is  to  assert  itself  under  the  various  conditions 
of  combat  ag^ainst  modern  weapons,  it  must  understand  how 
to  handle  the  carbine  as  well  as  the  saber. 

What  purpose  the  tlirector  followed  on  the  single  (la\ 
with  reference  to  the  combined  action  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
is  remarked  by  him  in  the  following : 

*'  On  the  first  day,  cavalry  was  to  have  supported  the  action 
of  infant  1} ;  on  the  second  day,  it  had  to  attack  infantry;  on 
the  third  day,  it  had  to  act  in  common  with  infantry,  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  to  cover  its  retreat.  The  exercises  have  shown 
that  cavalry  has  yet  very  much  to  learn  in  order  to  act  appro- 
priately in  accordance  with  the  varying  conditions. 

"This  verdict  is  confirmed  by  the  course  of  the  exercises 
just  discussed,  and  by  other  sources  of  information.  The 
military  professional  press  particularly  remarks  that,  'the 
importance  of  the  combat  on  foot,  has  in  no  wise  yet  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  cavalry.  Instead  of  takinc:  to  the  carbine 
at  the  proj^er  time  and  ])lacc.  it  pleased  the  cavalry  to  con- 
stantly make  eharc^es.  which  often  caused  wholly  useless  sacri- 
fices. Where\  er  it  strut  k  the  enemy,  it  invariably  charged 
hini.  unmalerially,  whetlier  he  was  cavalry,  infantry  or  bi- 
cvcle  men.'  " 

ml 

Concerning  the  experiences  with  "line  in  column  of  fours," 
no  further  accounts  are  given.  General  Durand  who  origi- 
nally was  an  artilleryman,  and  later  commanded  an  infantry 
brigade  (in  France  generals  are  frequently  transferred  to  other 
branches),  and  who  expressed  himself  from  an  artilleryman*s 
point  of  view,  was  also  in  favor  of  small  columns.   If  they 
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move  rapidly  and  skilfully  over  the  ground,  frequently  changing 
direction  to  the  right  and  left,  it  becomes  ver>' diftictilt  for  artil- 
ler>'  to  fire  upon  them  with  effect. 

Of  the  leaders  of  the  cavalry  divisions,  it  is  remarked  that, 
just  as  in  1902,  they  stuck  too  closely  to  their  troops,  and  on 
the  march,  were  mostly  found  fifty  meters  in  front  of  the  main 
body.  But  whenever  they  rode  forward  to  reconnoitcr  they 
appeared  with  their  entire  staffs  and  division  flags,  on  top  of 
the  heights,  discernible  from  afar. 

The  horses,  we  are  told,  generally  presented  an  excellent 
appearance.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  squadrons  only 
turned  out  in  small  strength,  and  to  have  left  a  number  of 
horses  behind  in  quarters. 

Concerning  the  employment  of  the  bicycle  company,  the 
detachment  of  pioneers  and  the  machine  guns,  the  following 
became  known: 

The  bicycle  company  is  praised  very  much,  and  as  gleaned 
from  the  reports  of  the  operations,  appears  to  have  reyieatedly 
done  most  eftieient  services.  Their  leader  was  tlie  well-known 
Captain  (now  Major)  (u-rard,  the  tireless  eham]>ion  for  the 
necessity  of  organizing  permanent  bicycle  comjianies.  It  was 
regretted  that  only  one  bicycle  company  was  ordered  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  maneuvers,  although  four  such  companies 
already  existed  at  that  time. 

Once,  during  an  engagement,  while  the  wheelmen  w'ere 
^ting  on  ground  from  which  their  view  w-as  shut  off,  and 
having  left  their  wheels  behind  them,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
lialf  squadron  of  dragoons.  These  came  upon  the  rear  of  the 
wheelmen  and  cut  them  off  from  their  wheels.  The  spirited 
wheelmen,  however,  struck  at  the  horses'  heads  with  the 
butts  of  their  rifles  to  dispeise  the  riders,  the  latter  were  about 
to  resort  to  their  lances  when  the  officers  intervened. 

Little  use  was  made  of  the  detachment  of  pioneers,  ostensi- 
^Jy  because  it  was  not  understood  how  to  utilize  them.  For 
several  years,  regular  efforts  have  been  made  at  the  large  cav- 
^^O^'  exercises  to  employ  detachments  of  pioneers  on  wheels, 
^thout  as  yet  having  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  machine  guns  rendered  valuable  services.    These,  too. 
^  F'rance,  are  still  in  an  experimental  state  with  the  rifle 
^ttnlions,  as  well  as  with  the  cavalry  divisions.    In  the  rifle 
^^talions,  the  portable  machine  ^nms  are  carried  on  mules 
are  intended  for  mountain  warfare;  those  belonging  to 
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the  cavalry  divisions  are  transported  on  wheels.  It  is  kno\\Ti 
that  in  France  the  Hotchkiss  system  is  being  tried,  but  the 
model  thus  far  experimented  with,  is.  according  to  the  military 
professional  press,  not  vet  consiflercd  completely  serviceable 
for  war  purposes  and  requires  improvement.  It  is,  however, 
only  a  question  of  time  before  the  defects  yet  in  existence  will 
be  removed. 

Experiments  were  also  niadc  with  a  bridge  apparatus, 
with  which  the  French  cavalry,  at  this  time,  accord iYig  to  the 
budget,  IS  not  yet  fitted  out.  The  question  treated  of  boats 
of  steel,  with  which  a  bridge  was  constructed  on  which  the 
men  crossed,  while  the  horses  were  made  to  swim  alongside. 
Here  the  difiiculty  obtained  that,  though  the  hmes  took 
willingly  to  the  water,  they  experienced  much  trouble  in  getting 
out  on  the  other  bank.  To  obviate  this,  a  movable  ramp 
was  tried,  though  this  increased  the  material  and  added 
weight  to  the  outfit. 

If  one  wishes  to  pronounce  a  grand  verdict  on  the  plan 
and  execution  of  the  maneuvers,  one  must  acknowledge  that 
General  Poulleau  knew  how  to  frame  the  course  in  an  int crest- 
ing and  many-sided  manner.  The  great  variations  in  the  prob- 
lems assigned  the  cavalry,  the  diversity  of  the  conditions  and 
the  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two  parties  on  the  single 
days,  are  worthy  of  remark. 

From  the  extensive  fu  Id  of  practice,  assigned  to  the  first 
two  days'  exercises,  whicli,  to  be  sure,  fell  through,  to  the 
closest  contact  with  the  infantry  and  the  topically,  sharply 
defined  problems,  the  war  conditions  changed  constantly. 

The  given  problems  were  generally  warlike  in  character. 
The  often-repeated  scant  form  of  a  particular  order  without 
sufiicient  foundation  based  on  the  alleged  war  condition  is 
common  in  France. 

The  execution  of  the  exercises  proved  materially  more  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  free  use  of  the  variations  of  the 
gronn  i,  than  when  carried  out  on  driU  grounds. 

The  drawing  upon  the  infantr>'  for  the  four  days  was  in 
itself  a  wise  measure,  even  if  the  infantry  did  fail  in  its  purpose 
on  several  occasions.  The  cavalry  repeatedly  stuck  to  its  own 
infantry  instead  of  using  it  only  as  a  point  of  support  for  its 
own  nio\  cments  and  as  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  but  for  the 
rest  to  retain  freedom  of  ino\ement.  That  several  times  it 
took  the  wrong  course  of  procedure  when  it  met  hostile  in- 
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fantry  has  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  single  day's 
operations. 

The  cavalry  did  not  always  correctly  grasp  its  relation 
to  the  infantry  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  strength  of  the  assigned  infantry  wasin  noieason- 
able  proportion  to  the  large  mass  of  cavalr^^ 

Under  these  circumstances  infantry  could  serve  well 
enough  as  a  reserve  for  cavalry  to  fall  back  upon,  but  was 
utterly  too  weak  to  operate  in  common  with  it  and  to  fight. 
If  by  drawing  upon  the  infantry  it  was  the  intention  of  the  di- 
rector that  the  cavalry  operations  were  to  be  conducted 
with  a  view  to  their  main  object,  the  support  of  the  infantry, 
the  latter  branch  should  have  been  very  much  birunger. 

Frequently  the  addition  of  infantry  was  neither  jvistified 
on  the  ground  of  the  general  war  ccmditions,  nor  on  account 
of  the  particular  problems  of  the  cavalry. 

For  the  summer  of  1904,  special  cavalry  exercises,  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  are  again  contemplated.  The  Second  Cavalry 
Division  (Luneville)  and  the  Thkd  Cavalry  Division  (Chalons) 
will  be  assembled  in  the  district  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  President  of  the  Cavalry 
Commission,  General  Bumez. 

As  the  dates  of  these  exercises  partly  coincide  with  the 
corps  maneuvers  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  General  Bumez  is 
supposed  to  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  General  Dalstein,  that  all 
bodies  of  troops  are  to  be  united  for  the  maneu\ers  on  Sep- 
tember 4th,  6th  and  7th,  between  the  rivers  Mame  and 
Mcusc.  At  present,  the  limits  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps 
contain,  besides  three  infantry  divisions,  also  two  cavalry  di- 
visions, the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  a  brigade  of  corps  cavalry 
of  three  regiments.  Altogether,  in  this  manner,  twenty-three 
regiments,  that  is  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  French 
cavalry,  will  talce  part  in  the  exercises. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  this  considerable  body  of  cavalry 
will  not  only  be  employed  in  clearing  up  or  intelligence  duties, 
but  that  the  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  effectively  use  it  on 
the  battle-field. 

From  all  this  will  result  that,  in  a  future  war,  the  French 
cavalry  will  be  in  its  proper  place  on  the  battle-field  and  will 
seek  to  maintain  its  own.  Nowhere  did  the  views  of  General 
de  Negrier  prevail. .  At  presumably  suitable  places,  and  even  in 
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cavalry  circles,  they  were  abruptly  declined.  Xovv.  as  hereto- 
'  fore,  it  is  the  desire  to  have  cavalry  on  the  battle-field  in  readi- 
ness for  a  charge,  even,  though  in  altered  form,  taking  to  the 
carbine,  when  it  cannot  assert  itself  mounted.  That  natu- 
rally vcrv  much  is  yet  to  be  done  before  French  cavalry  h^s 
gprown  up  to  its  task,  particularly  with  reference  to  combined 
action  with  infantry,  has  been  proved  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussions. 

In  comparison  with  the  past,  the  horsemanship  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  French  cavalry  is  beginning  to  improve  consider- 
ably, especially  do  those  officers  trained  at  the  riding  school  at 
Saumtir  exhibit  good  work  throughout.  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted that  this  progress  will  also  be  gradually  transmitted 
to  the  troops. 

Extraordinarily  much  is  being  done  in  France  to  improve 
horse  breeding.    In  1902,  according  to  the  official  report, 

18,189,658  francs  were  expended  in  premiums  and  prizes 
of  which  the  Government  furnished  2,  484,225  francs,  the  re- 
mainder was  subscribed  by  the  departments,  cities  and  soci- 
eties. The  result  is  obvious;  (Tovernment  studs  as  well  as 
private  studs,  are  furnishing  the  army  with  horse-flesh,  which,  in 
number  and  quality,  improves  from  year  to  year. 

KUHL, 

Major  of  the  Great  General  Staff. 

Translator's  Note. 

This  artide  is  valuable,  in  that  it  shows  just  how  far  behind 
France  is  in  the  modem  method  of  the  employment  of  cavalry. 
Thc  \'  evidently  still  consider  the  "charge"  as  the  very  thing, 
giving  but  little  value  to  the  combat  on  foot,  which  really  is 
the  only  fighting  power  of  cavalry  at  this  day.  Thouc^h  it 
seems  that  a  ray  of  hope  has  ])enelrated  the  gloom,  and  that 
in  future,  according  to  the  rej-orls,  French  cavalry  will  do 
more  fighting  than  playing  the  antiquated  game  of  trying  to 
ride  down  troops  armed  with  to-day's  exceedingly  destructive 
weapons. 

The  new  division  into  light  and  heavy  cavalry  was  a  for- 
ward step,  which  in  time  will  be  followed  by  abolishing  ihe 
many  kinds  of  rejriments  and  uniforms,  finally  reducing  that 
branch  to  one  kind  for  business  only. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  still  wofully  in  a  state  of 
backwardness,  in  face  of  all  the  teachings  of  our  own  Civil 
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War,  the  War  of  1870  and  the  late  Boer  War.  American 
cavalry  would  have  been  handled  quite  differently  in  the  ex- 
ercises herein  described.  General  de  Negrier's  views  are  not 
so  terribly  far  off  as  the  French  officers  would  have  one  be- 
lieve. 

The  bicycle  company  is  well  spoken  of.  But  its  operations 
were  probably  limited  to  good  roads  and  not  cross-country 
service. 

A  perusal  of  this  paper  will  probably  call  forth  many  dif- 
ferent views  all  depending  on  the  reader's  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  cavalry. 

C.  W.  Farber, 
Captain  Eighth  Cavalry. 
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By  Lieutenant  G.  Db  GRASSE  CATLIN,  Second  Infantry. 

TEST  case  has  lately  come  up  before  the  Su- 
])reme  Court  of  the  State  of  Colorado  as  to  the 
right  of  the  courts  to  interfere  with  acts  of  the 
military  while  in  pursuance  of  their  duties  at 
the  place  and  time  of  insurrection. 

Charles  H.  Moyer,  an  official  of  the  miners' 
union  and  a  man  of  much  influence  among  the  strikers,  was 
arrested  and  detained  in  Telluride  by  officers  of  the  National 
Guard.  They  held  that  he  was  aiding  and  inciting  certain 
persons  to  commit  acts  of  lawlessness  in  that  district. 

An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  ma  1c  by 
Mover  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The  writ  was  issued  and  in 
obedience  to  it  the  commanding  officer  at  Telluride,  who  was 
one  of  the  respondents  in  the  case,  produced  the  prisoner  in 
court. 

Counsel  for  Mover  ar^aied  that  he  was  being  illegally  re- 
strained. They  stated  that  martial  law  was  not  in  force,  that 
an  act  of  the  legislature  was  essential  to  make  it  so,  and  that 
even  if  such  an  act  were  not  necessary,  the  governor  had  not 
declared  martial  law,  and  hence  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the 
petitioner  was  unlawful  except  by  due  course  of  law. 

An  answer  was  made  to  this  by  the  attorney-general  of  the 
State  for  the  respondents,  Gen.  Sherman  Bell  and  Capt.  Buck- 
ley  Wells,  of  the  National  Guard. 

The  court  rendered  an  opinion  on  June  6, 1904,  to  the  effect 
that  Moyer  was  lawfully  arrested  by  the  military  authorities 
while  the  work  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  was  in  progress, 
and  that  till  this  insurrection  was  suppressed  his  restraint  was 
not  illegal.  The  writ  was  discharged  and  the  petitioner  re- 
manded to  the  custody  of  the  military. 

In  connection  with  this  case  it  may  be  of  interest  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  methods  employed  by  the  Colorado  militia  in 
handling  the  insurrection  in  and  around  Telluride.  And  in  so 
doing  we  will  have  an  <  )]ij^ortunity  of  observing  the  weakness 
of  the  troops  while  acting  subordinate  to  the  local  authorities, 
compared  to  their  efhciency  when  the  officer  in  command  was 
subject  only  to  the  orders  of  the  executive  of  the  State. 
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Telkiride  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  county  of  San 
Miguel,  and  is  the  source  of  supply  and  means  of  communica- 
tion uf  some  seventeen  mines,  mills  and  other  places,  which 
wore  influenced  by  conditions  of  lawlessness  at  the  time  under 
discussion.  Man\'  of  these  places  are  almost  inaccessible. 
The  distance  from  Tclluridc  tu  une  of  the  near-by  mines  is  a 
little  over  three  miles,  the  difference  in  elevation  is  5000  feet. 
The  only  means  uf  reaching  the  Tom  Boy  muie  is  by  a  tunnel 
from  the  mill,  some  three  miles  long.  The  Tom  Boy  Company 
owns  a  large  lake  which  supplies  its  power  and  which  is  on  the 
farther  side  of  a  very  high  mountain,  about  five  miles  from  the 
mill.  Four  soldiers  were  sent  to  guard  this  place.  It  was  re- 
ported that  in  case  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  for  them  to  leave  until  spring.  The  only  way  of  traveling 
from  this  point  in  such  weather  is  on  snow-shoes  and  the  com- 
bination of  ice  and  precipices  makes  this  a  dangerous  feat. 
The  Liberty  Bell  mine  is  reached  by  a  long  aerial  tramway. 
Supplies  for  both  these  mines  are  sent  by  mule  train.  The 
roads  and  trails  leading  to  many  ,  other  points  are  steep  and 
narrow.  Under  unfavorable  weather  conditions  those  who 
make  use  of  them  do  so  at  great  risk. 

On  Nn\  ember  20,  1903.  the  governor  of  Colorado  issued  an 
order  relative  to  the  trouble  in  and  near  Tclluride.  This  order 
stated  that  the  sheriff  of  San  Miguel,  the  cummissioncrs  ap- 
pointed by  the  j]^overnor  to  investigate  the  troubles,  and  others, 
had  reported  that  tlie  county  was  in  a  state  of  lawlessness. 
Certain  men  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  laws  and 
opposing  their  execution.  These  men  were  attempting  to 
commit  felonies,  were  intimidating  persons  and  violating 
property  rights.  Moreover,  the  civil  authorities  were  wholly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  governor  therefor 
directed  that  a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  be  sent  to  San 
Miguel  County  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  enforcing  the  laws  and 
maintaining  order.  Gen.  Sherman  Bell,  the  adjutant-general 
of  the  State,  issued  an  order,  the  same  day,  governing  the  details 
of  the  expedition. 

The  next  morning  two  troops  of  cavalry,  six  companies  of 
infantry  and  details  from  the  signal  and  hospital  corps,  all 
commanded  by  Maj.  Zcph  T.  Hill,  left  Dein*  r.  They  reached 
Telluride  on  the  2311,  were  immediately  divided  into  suitable 
detachments  and  sent  to  the  various  stations  in  the  county. 
The  commanding  officer  communicated  with  and  controlled 
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the  organizations  at  these  different  points  by  telephone  or 
tekgraph.  He  limited  their  actions  to  assisting  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

Up  to  this  time  the  sheriff  of  San  Miguel  had  not  had  a 
sufficient  force  with  which  to  preserve  order  in  the  county.  He 
had  closed  up  the  gambling  houses  and  dance  halls  which 
abounded  in  Telluride  and  was  closinj^  tip  the  saloons  as  fast  as 
he  could.  This  last  he  took  some  time  in  doing,  as  it  was  not 
possiVile  to  keep  those  saloons,  wlK)se  licenses  were  paid  up, 
from  selling  without  an  order  from  the  county  commissioners. 
Such  an  order  required  a  majority  vote. 

There  were  frequent  asseml)lies  of  men  on  the  streets  and 
these  were  characterized  l)y  disnrder.  The  police  officers  were 
often  unable  to  handle  these  town  features  of  the  strike.  Many 
of  the  mines  and  mills  had  been  controlled  by  strikers.  Murder, 
assaults  and  other  serious  crimes  had  been  committed.  Some- 
times  those  clearly  responsible  for  these  offenses  were  acquitted 
by  local  juries  which  had  no  shadow  of  reason  for  giving  such 
verdicts. 

The  presence  of  the  militia  allowed  the  sheriff  to  act.  On 
the  night  of  the  25th,  his  deputies  arrested  the  secretary  of 
the  mjners'  union,  and  five  other  men  upon  capiases  drawn  by 
the  assistant  district-attorney.  The  next  morning  he  arrested 
three  men»  one  of  whom  was  the  president  of  the  miners'  union. 
These  men  were  in  communication  with  those  apprehended  the 
night  before.  On  November  30th.  thirty-eight  men  were 
gathered  up  by  a  force  of  deputies  protected  by  the  militia, 
and  were  brought  before  a  iustice  of  the  peace  and  a  police 
judge,  on  the  charge  of  vagrancy.  Twenty  were  discharged 
si.Kteen  were  fined  twenty-five  dollars  each,  two  were  fined 
thirty-five  dollars  each,  and  one  five  dollars  and  costs.  The 
police  judge  suspended  the  fines  until  December  2d,  with  the 
proviso  that  those  fined  were  to  get  to  work,  quit  the  town  or 
be  brought  up  again  to  work  out  their  fines.  This  was  done 
later  in  several  cases,  the  men  working  on  the  streets  guarded 
by  soldiers  and  imder  the  supervision  of  the  street  conmiis- 
sioner. 

This  *' vagrancy**  remedy  applied  in  Telluride  brought 
comparatively  good  results,  and  its  effect  extended  into  the 
outlying  stations.  On  December  8th  eighty-four  men  arrived 
to  take  the  places  of  strikers  in  the  mines  and  mills.  Those 
who  came  spoke  English,  as  most  of  the  mine  and  mill  owners 
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refused  to  re-emj^loy  Italians  and  Austrians.  Contingents  of 
new  men  continued  to  come  in  until  some  o£  the  mines  were 
working  at  their  usual  capacity. 

There  were  frequent  efforts  made  l)oth  by  threats  and  ])er- 
suasion  on  the  parts  of  the  strikers  to  keep  the  new  hands  from 
joining.  Every  day  detachments  of  union  men,  at  points  just 
outside  San  Miguel  County,  boarded  the  trains  bound  for  Tel- 
luride,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  the  "  scabs"  from  continuing 
It  was  reported  that  they  had  pickets  on  duty  at  the  mountain, 
passes  leading  from  adjoining  counties  to  the  mines.  These 
groups  kept  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  at  both  ends,  and 
prevented  fresh  employees  from  using  these  roads  in  reaching 
the  mines.  On  this  account  the  authorities  were  glad  to  have 
the  snow,  for  it  rendered  stich  trails  impassable  and  left  the 
railway  and  roads  going  to  and  from  Telluride  as  the  only 
means  of  entry  and  exit  to  the  important  points. 

With  matters  as  they  were,  under  county  control,  difficul- 
ties arisine^  from  influences  in  other  counties  were  hard  to  meet. 
While  the  sheritl  of  San  Miguel,  in  maintaining  order  and  pre- 
serving the  peace,  could  make  use  of  the  arbitrary  means  and 
apply  the  harsh  methods  of  the  law  of  force  within  those  limits 
in  which  the  people  had  elected  him  to  exercise  the  highest 
police  power,  yet  he  was  as  ]^r)werless  to  comlxit  the  evils 
which  originated  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ouray,  San  Juan 
and  Dolores  as  the  governor  of  New  York  would  be  to  deal  with 
a  strike  in  New  Jersey.  To  settle  this  extended  trouble  it  was 
essential  that  the  strong  hand  of  a  common  superior  should  be 
more  directly  felt;  to  whose  control  all  the  counties  werp 
equally  amenable,  and  whose  agents  and  instruments  in  estab< 
lishing  order  should  not  be  subordinate  to  an  officer  who  was 
by  law  and  custom  unable  to  exercise  authority  except  in  a 
limited  portion  of  the  affected  region. 

On  January  3,  1904,  the  governor  of  Colorado,  in  his  capac- 
ity of  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  issued  General  Order 
No.  I.  This  order  rehearsed  in  several  paragraphs  the  de- 
tails concerning  the  ])ast  and  present  condition  of  San  Miguel 
County.  It  noted  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  sheriff  m  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property,  and  said  that  owing  to  the  limited 
power  given  to  the  military,  the  civil  authorities  were  still  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  stated  finally  that  a  condi- 
tion existed  in  the  county  bordering  on  absolute  insurrection 
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and  rebellion,  and  therefore  directed  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  forces  there  to  use  such  means  as  he  might  deem  right, 
acting  in  conjunction  with,  or  independently  of,  the  civil 
authorities,  to  restore  peace  in  the  community  and  enforce 

obedience  to  the  laws. 

On  this  authority  Major  assumed  full  and  complete 
control  of  the  county  and  issued  an  order  on  the  3d  to  that  effect, 
which  was  j)romulo;ated  throughout.  The  next  day  another 
order  was  furthcoming  directing  all  persons  to  bring  whatever 
firearms  they  possessed  to  military  head( quarters,  warning 
them  not  to  congregate  in  crowds  on  the  streets,  and  prohibiting 
their  leaving  their  homes  after  9  p.  m.,  unless  compelled  by 
sickness  or  business  to  do  so.  Sentries  patrolled  the  streets  to 
see  that  this  last  part  of  the  order  was  obeyed.  The  demon- 
strations on  the  streets,  which  had  been  of  daily  occurrence  and 
in  which  the  exasperation  of  the  strikers  toward  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  had  shown  itself  by  provoking  words  and 
threatening  gestures,  were  stopped  immediately. 

Wholesale  arrests  of  disorderly  characters,  or  those  sus- 
pected of  being  such,  were  made,  and  enquiries  into  their 
records  at  once  instituted.  Many  of  those  apprehended  were 
promptly  released  as  a  result  of  these  investigations.  Those 
retained  were  the  principal  agitators  and  trouble  makers  of  the 
community.  In  every  case  of  retention  the  reasons  for  such 
action  were  duly  noted  and  tlie  names  and  addresses  of  those 
.  substantiating  such  reasons  we  re  carefully  preserved. 

On  January  4th  the  cummandinsj:  otru  er  received  authority 
from  the  governor  either  to  deport  agitators  and  other  lawless 
persons,  or  file  information  against  them.  He  used  the  first 
part  of  this  authority  only.  All  those  apprehended  and  re- 
tained were  taken  by  train  to  a  point  outside  the  limits  of  the 
county,  turned  loose  and  told  not  to  return.  This  deportation 
plan  eliminated  largely  the  possibility  of  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. Strict  measures  were  taken  to  make  it  impossible 
'  for  those  deported  to  return.  Outposts  were  established  at 
stations  near  the  county  line  and  the  members  of  these  boarded 
all  trains  headed  for  Telluride,  and  ejected  such  persons  as  were 
recognized  to  have  been  deported. 

The  commanding  olhcer  established  a  censorship  over  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  forl)ade  the  sending  of  any 
news  which  might  interfere  with  his  plans.  He  prohibited 
further  the  despatching  of  any  false  or  misleading  statements. 
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We  may  say  that  the  general  plan  of  action  consisted  first, 
in  giving  protection  to  mines  and  those  working  in  them ;  sec- 
ond, in  disarming  all  persons  carrying  weapons  without  author- 
ity, and  thirdp  in  ridding  the  affected  district  of  all  bad  char- 
acters. 

The  steps  taken  were  radical  and  the  manner  of  carrying 
them  out  thorough  and  efiFective. 

The  district  was  pacified  and  the  trouble  ceased  for  the 
time  being.  Changes  occurred,  however,  and  these  changes 
at  times  were  for  the  worse.  The  measures  used  by  the  militia 
later  were  not  so  uniformly  successful. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  winter  of  1903  and  1904 
which  we  have  described,  were  to  some  extent  infltienced  by 
the  old  proverb  that  **  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.*'  The  wisdom  of  this  proverb  has  not  ordinarily  been 
successful  when  practically  applied  to  riots  and  strikes  by  State 
soldiery.  This  has  been  because  the  rioters  have  generally 
thought  that  the  militia  would  not  cany  into  eifect  the  action 
threatened.  Sometimes  they  have  been  correct  in  their  sur- 
mises. Not  only  have  State  troops  failed  to  enforce  respect 
for  themselves,  but  on  occasion  officers  commanding  United 
States  troops  have  allowed  strikers  to  throw  missiles  at  their 
men  and  to  revile  and  curse  them  with  words  much  too  profane 
and  indecent  to  print.  As  a  major  of  infantry,  who  was  present 
at  the  Chicago  strikes,  put  it,  the  strikers  were  hurHng  stones 
and  showering  their  curses  at  the  United  States,  not  merely  at 
the  soldiers  as  individuals.  A  game  of  bluff  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  thing,  when  lives  may  be  spared  and  bloodshed  avoided 
by  working  it.  But  it  does  irreparable  hami  if,  on  circum- 
stances warranting,  the  rifles  in  the  men's  hands  are  as  useless 
as  so  many  broomsticks. 

At  times,  however,  insurrection  and  rebellions  affecting 
small  sections  and  limited  to  certain  classes  have  been  quickly 
subdued  by  a  mere  show  of  numbers  or  by  issuing  orders,  stem 
in  their  details,  stating  clearly  what  would  be  done  under 
given  circumstances.  The  information  that  immediate  pun- 
ishment will  follow  the  commission  of  certain  acts,  understand- 
inglV  and  unmistakably  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  in- 
tending to  commit  such  acts,  has  a  deterrent  elTect.  There  is 
an  instance  of  this  which  still  remains  vivid  in  the  memory  of 
certain  older  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  which  perhaps 
^ill  bear  telling. 
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An  infantry  regiment  of  federal  troops  was  ordered  to  quell 
the  rioting  incident  to  a  strike  affecting  a  Western  city  and 
which  threatened  to  spread  through  three  or  four  States. 
When  the  train  in  which  the  regiment  had  traveled  from  its 
post  arrived  at  the  station,  the  soldiers  qtucldy  detrained,  and 
the  companies  formed  in  a  solid  and  silent  line  before  a  congre- 
gation of  several  hundred  men,  women  and  children  who  gazed 
at  them  with  hatred  tinged  by  respect.  The  colonel  of  the 
regiment  ordered  officers'  caU  sounded  and  then  walked  into 
the  waiting-^room,  where  there  were  some  strikers.  When  all 
his  officers  were  gathered  around  him  he  told  them  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  strikers  were  hi  the  habit  of  sneaking  up  on 
the  sentries  and  grabbing  at  their  ntles.  He  ordered  that  each 
time  such  an  attempt  was  made,  the  man  making  it  be  killed, 
not  wotmded.  He  further  stated  that  another  trick  was  to 
form  a  line  of  women,  get  behind  it,  and  then  shoot  and  throw 
rocks.  If  this  occurred  he  ordered  that  the  men  be  instructed 
to  catch  the  women  by  any  p.iit  of  their  clothing  that  they 
could,  toss  them  over  their  heads  and  then  attend  to  those 
behind.  . 

This  official  talk  of  the  colonel  to  his  subordinates,  which 
was  overheard  by  outsiders,  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  dis^ 
order,  rioting  and  bloodshed  previously  prevailing  and  from 
this  time  on  not  a  shot  was  fired. 

Now  the  problem  which  confronted  the  National  Guard  of 
Colorado  was  different  in  many  of  its  features  from  the  one 
solved  so  easily  by  the  regular  troops  referred  to.  At  Telluride 
a  large  part  of  the  riotous  element  was  alien  in  race,  language 
and  customs — Austrians,  Finns,  Italians  and  others.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  influence  them,  through  their  sense  of 
fear  and  otherwise,  by  orders,  for  such  communicaticms  not 
only  had  to  seep  through  their  fanaticism  and  hatred,  but  must 
necessarily  have  been  translated  into  their  mother  tongue  to  be 
understood.  They  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  own, 
hermetically  sealed  in,  as  it  were,  by  their  ignorance  of  our 
language,  augmenting  the  intensity  of  their  feelings,  exciting 
their  exasperation  by  continual  meetings,  where  their  minds 
were  influenced  and  ruled  by  a  small  group  of  Americans, 
to  whom  they  rendered  a  peculiar  fealty.  These  Americans 
controlled  them  by  mental  superiority,  by  a  wide  experience  in 
handling  strikes,  by  the  strength  of  the  fraternal  bond  by 
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idttdi  their  union  held  them  and  by  the  means  of  frequent  and 
intimate  intercourse. 

To  quell  the  lawlessness  in  this  district  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  personal  influence  of  these  leaders.  This  was 
done  by  deporting  them.  I  suggiested  to  a  man  who  had  been 
active  in  this  work  of  extermination,  that  the  measure  of  de* 
porting  these  men  was  severe.  He  answered  that  they  might 
have  been  allowed  to  stay,  but  that  their  presence  would  even- 
tually have  resulted  in  disorders  of  such  a  nature  that  there 
would  have  been  as  many  dead  men  as  there  were  deported 
•  ones. 
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THE  CARGADOR  IX  MIXDAXAO. 


By  Colonel  PHILIP  READE,  Twenty-third  Infantry. 

ARLV  in  August,  1904,  the  Regimental  Com- 
mander, Twenty-third  Infantry,  received  or- 
ders from  the  Commanding  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Mindanao,  to  select  seven  privates 
and  one  non-commissioned  officer  from  each 
company  for  duty  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
Cottabato  District,  which  was  a  region  previously  garrisoned 
by  the  Seventeenth  Infantry.  The  Department  Commander's 
instructions  read,  in  terms,  that  the  men  selected  should  be  the 
best  men  obtainable  for  hard  work — good  shots,  able  to  swim, 
in  short,  the  best  eight  men  for  extraordinan-  and  hard 
service  to  be  found  in  each  company. 

The  following-named  officers  were,  by  Ma j. -Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  assigned  to  the  Provisional  Company.  Twenty-third  In- 
fantry: Capt.  Monroe  Crawford  Kerth,  First  Lieut.  Harr}^  S. 
Howland,  William  T.  Merry,  Stephen  O.  Fuqua.  At  a  later 
period.  Col.  Philip  Reade.  Twenty-third  Infantry,  temporarily 
commanding  department  of  Mindanao,  assigned,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  following  recent  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy  to  the  Provisional  Com})any,  viz. :   Second  Lieuts. 
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Arthur  Wood  Copp.  Richard  J.  Herman,  Wilber  A.  Blain, 
Christopher  Jensvold.  The  Provisional  Company  remained  in 
the  Davao  and  Cottabato  District,  in  the  field,  for  six  months. 
Of  the  original  oflicers  designated,  Captain  Kcrth,  Lieutenant 
Fuqua,  and  Second  Lieutenants  Cvpp  and  131ain  remained  con- 
stantly with  the  organization.  At  the  outset.  Asst.  Surg.  R.  L. 
Carswell,  Medical  Department,  was  assigned  as  themedical  officer  .  • 
accompanying  the  Provisional  Company,  but  ill  health  caused 
his  relief.  Thereafter  the  company  had  such  a  succession  of 
medical  officers  thai  their  identification  with  it  was  not  of 
long  tenure.  In  the  make-up  of  the  Provisional  Company,  the 
men  selected  by  the  company  commanders  were,  first  of  all» 
sent  to  the  post  surgeon  to  pronotmce  upon  their  physical  fit- 
ness, also  upon  their  proficiency  in  First  Aid.  Men  rejected 
by  the  medical  officer  for  any  cause  were  replaced  by  alternates 
from  the  same  company  for  like  examination.  From  start  to 
finish  about  two  hundred  men  served  with  the  Provisional 
Company.  On  the  relief  and  return  from  field-ser\*ice  the 
members  were  subjected  at  Malabang  to  a  like  physical 
examination  by  the  same  post  surgeon  and  his  assistant. 
Record  was  kept  by  latter  of  weight,  age,  military  service,  etc.. 
of  each  member  of  the  company.  The  accruing  data  of  Asst. 
Surgeons  Geo.  J.  Xewgarden  and  Chas.  J.  Brownlec  is  more 
valuable  than  mere  assertion  regarding  the  matter  of  effective- 
ness and  impairment  of  health  by  means  of  protracted  ex- 
posure in  Mindanao. 

After  the  men  who  were  selected  by  the  res])ecti\  c  com- 
pany commanders  for  duty  with  the  Pro\  isional  Com- 
pany had  passed  the  medical  examiners,  they  were  culled 
further,  reference  being  had  to  classification  in  small-arms 
firings,  last  season  of  practice,  experience  in  ability  in  the 
handling  of  vintas,  proficiency  in  visual  signaling,  hiking 
experiences,  familiarity  with  rules  for  self-cover,  etc.,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Soldier's  Handbook.  The  details  and  con- 
ditions of  personal  equipment  were  gone  into.  Each  man  was 
outfitted  as  follows:  Q.M.D.,  one  hat  and  coat,  one  pair 
service  trousers,  one  undershirt,  two  pairs  shoes,  two  mos- 
quito bars,  one  blue  flannel  shirt,  two  pairs  drawers,  five  pairs 
socks,  one  poncho,  soap  and  towel;  Ordnance  Department, 
1 50  rounds  of  ammunition,  haversack  with  its  prescrilx^d  con- 
tents, and  canteen.  Care  was  taken  regarding  water  boiling 
outfit.    Ten  days  field  rations  accompanied  when,  12th  Aug., 
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the  orgciiiization  left  by  launch  for  Parang,  departing  from 
Parang  three  days  later  for  the  region  indicated.  In  the 
main,  from  that  time  tmtil  February,  the  Provisional  Company 
marched.  It  covered  thus  400  miles  during  the  first  six  weel^ 
of  its  organization.  Its  object,  co-operating  with  other  troops, 
was  the  capture,  destruction  or  subjugation  of  Datto  Ali  and 
the  hostile  Moros  under  him. 

Caigadores  were  hired  in  Malabai^  to  accompany  the  com- 
mand. It  was  not  expected,  nor  desired,  that  the  Provisional 
Company,  or  company,  as  this  writing  will  hereafter  term  the 
organization,  should  exhaust  itself  either  with  unnecessary 
marching  when  no  definite  object  was  in  view,  or  its  members 
be  required  to  load  themselves  down  with  any  excessive  amount 
of  rations:  hence  ten  cargadores,  per  srnirid,  were  desired. 
It  was  hojjed,  rather  than  expected,  that  in  some  regions 
chickens  and  a  certain  amount  of  vegetables  and  fruits  could 
be  procured  in  reasonable  cjuantities.  In  regions  not  hostile, 
it  was  ht)pcd,  rather  than  expected,  that  food  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  natives  by  purchase.  As  the  company 
was  content  to  always  conduct  itself  as  though  in  the  presence 
of  an  active  and  iiilcUigcnt  enemy — the  carrying  of  rations  by 
the  soldiers  for,  say,  a  ten  days'  trip  was  deemed  inconsistent, 
with  due  preparations  against  surprise,  ambush,  etc.  The 
separation  of  detachments  from  the  company  for  even  a  short 
time  and  distance  in  less  numbers  than  twenty-five  men  for 
reconnaissance,  etc.,  was  forbidden.  .  The  country  to  be 
operated  in  was  roadless;  no  highways,  hence  no  vehicles  on 
wheels  accompanied;  the  region  did  not  anywhere  admit  of 
pack-trains  or  pack-animals.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
ground  had  previously  been  gone  over  by  American  soldiers. 
Maps  and  sketches,  aside  from  the  Rio  Grande's  banks,  were 
non-existent.  The  company  expected  to  find  cogon  grass, 
mosquitos,  morasses,  chigres,  foul  water,  jimgles,  leeches, 
dhobie  itch,  vinta  work,  be juco  entanglements,  scant  fuel  and 
rations.    These  expectations  were  realized. 

First  Lieut.  H.  S.  Howland.  Twenty-third  Infantry,  has,  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  of  the  regimental  commander, 
rendered  a  general  report  of  operations  during  four  months' 
service  with  the  Twenty-third  Infantry  Provisional  Company 
in  the  field. 

Its  subheads  include  character  of  the  country^;  rafts, 
cogon  grass  or  cane,  guides,  prisoners,  interpreters,  physical 
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ailments  in  campaign,  mosquitos,  drinking  water,  products 
of  the  country,  vintas,  rations  for,  and  cooking  on  vinta 
trips,  camping  in  vintas,  loading  of  vintas,  etc.  all  of  which  de- 
tails are  unique  to  the  major  portion  of  foot  troops  and  would 
be  valuable  to  the  successors  of  the  Seventeenth,  Twenty-second, 
Twenty-third  Infantry,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Battery  light  Artillery;  but  our  purpose  and 
object  of  the  present  screed  is  cargador  service  in  Mindanao. 

WEIGHTS  OF  RATIONS. 

One  hundred  cargadores  are  necessary,  at  forty  pounds 
per  cargador,  to  carry  ten  days'  full  rations  for  one  hundred 
soldiers.  Such  weigh  3050  pcjunds.  Add  four  cargadores 
for  the  kitchen,  four  for  officers  fone  to  each),  two  for  the  hos- 
pital, and  one  to  carry  a  tent  lly;  total  iii  cargadores.  For 
carrying  the  rations  for  these  cargadores  and  for  themselves, 
eighty-seven  additional  cargadores  are  necessary. 

Leave  behind  the  baked  beans,  tomatoes  and  jams,  the 
total  weight  of  ten  days'  rations  is  reduced  to  2387  pounds; 
the  weight  to  be  carried  for  a  ten  days'  march  of  one  hundred 
men  with  the  reduced  rations,  reduces  the  numberof  caigadores 
to  five  for  each  four  soldiers,  or  126  cargadores  for  the  company. 
The  number  of  cargadores  for  the  kitchen,  ofHcers,  hospital, 
and  tent  fly  remains  constant. 

If  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  number  r)f  cargadores  is 
necessary,  it  can  be  effected  by  carrying  only  half  rations  for 
the  latter.  One  day's  rations  for  a  cargador  is  17.4.  For 
carrying  ten  days'  reduced  rations  for  100  hundred  men  and 
half  rations  for  the  natives,  ninety  cargadores  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  number  of  cargadores  might  still  be  reduced  by  appor- 
tioning out  to  each  cargador  his  ten  days'  rations,  half  or  full, 
and  making  him  carry  them  himself  instead  of  having  the 
native  rations  earned  in  bulk  by  cargadores  employed  for  that 
particular  purpose.  In  this  way  the  number  of  cargadores 
irould  be  limited  to  those  actually  engaged  in  carrying  sol- 
diers' rations  and  camp  equipage,  that  is,  a  total  of  seventy-one 
cargadores.  Giving  a  Moro  his  whole  ten  da3^'  rations  at 
once  tempts  him  to  enter  into  a  competition  with  nature  in  an 
effort  to  eat  it  all  up  in  a  few  days,  and  thus  an  officer  will  find 
all  his  caigadores  out  of  rations  before  the  end  of  the  hike. 
Moros  without  food  are  useless.   Lieutenant  Rowland  says 
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that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  by  to  calculate  forty  pounds  per 
carf^ador  of  the  reduced  field  rations  and  the  full  native 
rations  carrying  the  latter  in  bulk.  It  is  a  sufficient  load  for 
a  soldier  to  carry  with  his  field -equipment,  a  shelter  half-roll 
and  a  lunch  in  the  haversacks.  The  trend  of  oiiinion  is 
showed  by  the  writer  that  a  kind  of  back-pack  impro\  emcnt 
of  the  knapsack  type  18O0  5  will  be  less  ol  an  incumbrance 
than  the  Civil  War  pattern,  and  more  of  an  assistance  in  tropical 
service  than  a  wobbling  haversack. 

CARGADOR  PACK  METHODS.'^ 

A  Mo^o  cargador  can  arrange  his  own  load  better  than 
any  American  can  arrange  it  for  him.  He,  from  infancy,  is 
habituated  to  quickly  construct  a  cage,  or  back  basket,  in 
which  to  tote  potatoes,  brass  dishes,  pans,  fruits,  rice-bags;  is 
an  adept  in  weaving  bejuco.  The  Moro  basket  is  flat  on  one 
side,  provided  with  the  loops  necessary  for  shoulders  and 
head.  The  position  of  the  cargador  in  the  march  is  well 
toward  the  rear  with  one  or  two  squads  behind  them  for  a 
rear  guard,  while  the  men  of  another  squad  are  distributed 
among  them.  Each  man  has  charge  of  a  certain  number  of 
catgadores,  it  being  his  duty  to  keep  them  moving  along, 
prevent  straggling  and  unnecessary  delays. 

In  battalions,  the  cargadoros  usually  march  l)etween  the 
third  and  last  company,  the  quartermastcr-serj^eant  and  cook 
of  each  company  marching  with,  and  having  immediate  charge 
of  carc^adorcs  of  their  company. 

When  heavily  loaded,  one  rest  per  hour  of  ten  minutes 
is  insuflficient  for  the  cargadores,  but  two  rests  per  hour  of  fi\  c 
minutes  each  satisfies  them.  Xo  matter  how  loaded,  heavily 
or  lightly,  cargadores  prefer  short,  and  frequent  rests. 

He  has  no  means  of  carrying  water.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  stop  when  cross mg  streams;  the  cargadore  merely  stoops 
over,  and  making  a  cup  of  his  hand,  obtains  enough  to  satisfy 
his  thirst  by  scooping  up  the  water. 

♦The  accompanying  iUustr&tiuns  show  a  group  o(  five  (s)  Mi»rus  cmpluyf  d  as  cargadores  at 
MaUbang,  M indiinao.  P.  I.,  Avtg.  la,  1904.  to  acconiiMUiy  the  Prov.  Cri.,  aad  Infantr>'-  Ivach 
carffador  has  packed  his  o.irKO  as  best  suited  him.  One  carries  a  fifteen  (15)  gallon  galvanized 
,ron  metal-topped  water  b'  'iling  can ;  interior  of  the  can  is  filled  with  kitchen  utensils.  Another 
carries  a  tw.^nty-fi  w  pound  tin  of  hard  bread.  p'u»  two  tins  of  bacon,  each  containing  nine  (9) 
issue  bacon.  Another  carries  tour  9*lb.  tin*  of  ba«m*  Another  pack*  a  burlap  grain  tack* 
partly  filled  with  tomato  cans. 

The  strips  uniting  these  p.ackagrs  are  of  bejuco  (native  rattan),  "nc  hand  loop  and  two  arm- 
pit loops  to  each  pack .   The  loop*  are  also  of  bejuco.   Background  shows  cogon  grass. 
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With  Mofos»  the  desire  to  possess  firearms  is  a  mania. 
Some  of  the  frequent  thefts  of     S.  Mag.  cal,  30,  arms,  also  of 

revolvers,  are  due  to  cargadores.  A  Moro  who  has  been  broken 
in  the  work  of  a  cargador  has,  occasionally,  a  spirit  of  cama- 
raderie for  the  soldier ;  but  he  will  assassinate  him  all  the  same 
if  he  cannot  obtain  his  gun  by  any  other  way.  They  are  not 
known  by  name  in  all  cases,  are  tagged  about  the  same  way 
that  (lencral  (jeorge  Crook  tagged  his  Tndirin  sconts  when  he 
commanded  the  Twenty-third  Infantry  in  its  Anzona  cam- 
paigns. The  Moro  is  known  best  by  his  number.  This  num- 
ber may  be  in  a  tag  of  canvas  attached  to  the  cargador. 

From  among  the  cargadores  the  most  intelligent  one,  to 
whom  the  others  are  likely  to  show  the  most  obedience,  is 
selected  as  boss.  It  is  his  duty  to  look  after  the  others,  to 
represent  them  before  the  commanding  officer  if  they  liavt:  any 
complaints  to  make,  to  see  that  they  all  do  their  work,  and 
to  exercise  a  general  jurisdiction  over  them.  He»  in  turn,  is 
looked  after  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant.  The  boss  is  not 
required  to  carry  as  large  a  load  as  the  ordinary  tao ;  to  do  so, 
lowers  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows;  sometimes  he  carries  no 
load  at  all. 

Four  cargadores.  usually  strong  men  and  intelligent,  are 
selected  for  the  kitchen.  They  carry  the  kitchen  effects  on  the 
march  and  work  about  the  kitchen  in  camp.  Two  caigadores 
one  assigned  to  the  hospital  corps,  one  to  carry  the  medical 
supplies,  and  one  to  carry  the  surgeon's  effects.  One  cargador 
is  assigned  to  each  officer,  to  carr\'  the  latter*?  roll,  assist  in 
putting  up  the  tent  th-.  wash  and  dry  clothes,  etc.  These 
assignments  are  generalh-  ]H'rmanent.  because  when  a  cargador 
has  once  learned  the  duties  expected  of  him,  he  performs  them 
satisfactorily.  When  camp  is  reaelied,  the  uOicer's  cargador 
clears  a  space  for  the  tent  fly,  gets  wat(  r,  vie.  In  designating  a 
camp  for  the  cargad*  >n'S  a  spot  is  in<licatcd  some  distance  away 
from  the  men,  usually  near  the  kitchen.  In  camps  on  rivers 
the  cargadores  are  always  camped  down  stream  below  the 
kitchen  fires;  they  are  required  to  have  their  own  fires  and 
they  should  always  do  their  own  cooking.  No  cargador  is, 
as  a  rule,  allowed  to  carry  a  bolo,  kriss,  kampilan,  barong, 
or  other  weapon.  Sometimes  the  cargador  boss  is  allowed 
to  cany  one  of  these  because  to  a  Moro,  the  possession  of  a 
weapon  is  a  sign  of  personal  authority  and  prowess. 
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FUTURE. 


By  "ARABIAN." 


ill 


HE  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  demon- 
strated unexpected,  not  to  say,  astonishing, 
ability  and  resources  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese. 

Although  these  little  Orientals  are  not  horse- 
men, they  have  recognized  the  value  of  the 
horse  in  warfare,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  good  the  lack 
of  horses  by  large  importations  from  abroad.  So  far  has  this 
country  been  depleted  that  contractors  have  ceased  to  export, 
only  because  horses  of  the  required  type  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained. The  Boer  War  had  already  drawn  heavily  on  our 
stock,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  country  is  no  longer  able  to 
meet  the  demand  for  this  class  of  horses. 

What  are  we  doing  to  mjike  guod  for  the  loss — and  what 
more  vital  element  is  there  in  the  equipment  of  an  army 
than  the  supply  of  horses  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature 
them. 

A  battle-ship  can  be  built  in  two  years,  guns  manufactured 
in  a  few  months,  other  equipment  in  less  time,  soldiers  mustered 
and  drilled  in  a  few  weeks,  but  horses  require  six  years  to  be 
prepared  for  service. 

Gen.  Heni^'  T.  Allen  in  his  article  on  "  Cavalry  Mounts 
in  the  January  number,  1904,  of  the  Journal  op  the  Military 
Sbrvicb  Institution  suggests  that  the  Government  make  con- 
tracts with  breeders  to  supply  horses  of  a  cavalry  type  and 
bred  from  stock  suggested  or  selected  by  the  War  Department 

In  the  May  number  of  the  same  year  was  another  article 
on  the  same  subject  commending  General  Allen's  plan  and 
demonstrating  the  value  of  Arab  blood  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rider  and  Driver,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing which  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject : 

"Nitne"  was  out  of  Nag:li  by  the  phenomenal  Arabian  "Maidan" 

who  came  to  India  before  "  Kismet"  and  raced  as  a  two-year-old. 

From  two  to  five  he  was  unbeaten;  as  he  could  win  no  more,  he 
Was  sold  to  Captain  Brownslow,  of  the  Seventy-Second  Highlanders, 
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who  woiirhcd  260  lbs.  with  his  equipment,  and  who  rode  him  as  a 
charger  fur  twelve  years.  Captain  iirownslow  was  killed  before 
Kandahar  at  the  end  of  the  famous  march  of  Lord  Roberts  to  Kan- 
dahar from  Kabul  through  the  Afghan  Mountain?;. 

"Maidan"  was  then  bought  by  the  Hon.  Eustace  Vasey,  and 
though  seventeen  years  old  and  having  done  work  enough  to  kill 
three  ordinary  horses  was  taken  to  the  south  of  France  where  he  won 
steeplechases  at  Pau  until  twenty-three.  He  then  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land where  he  won  in  many  races.  At  twenty-four  he  broke  a  leg 
and  had  to  be  killed.  Prior  to  the  accident  which  caused  his  death 
he  was  absolutely  unblemished.  It  is  from  these  progenitors  that 
Khaled,  perhaps  the  leading  horse  in  the  Huntington  stud,  is  de- 
scended.   His  pedigree  is  as  follows. 

Khaled. 


Nime  Naomi 


♦Kismet  Nagli 

*}Caidan  Naomi 

All  ancestoiv  pure  desert^bred  Arabians  of  the  family  of  Maneghi 

Hedruj. 

Khaled  stands  a  full  fifteen  three.  We  unhesitatingly  affirm  and 
challenge  the  world  to  disprove  that  this  horse  is  the  noblest  Arabian 
in  the  civilized  world,  as  he  is  known  to  be  the  largest.  His  offspring, 
whether  pure  Arab  or  otherwise,  inherit  his  wonderful  conformation, 
intdligence,  hardness  of  hoof,  sinew  and  musde.'* 

Here  then  we  have  in  Khaled  a  horse  that  seems  especially 
suitable  on  accr>unt  oi  his  own  merits  and  his  breeding  from 
which  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  cavahy  hijrse. 

I  add  the  pt^digree  of  his  brother  in  blood,  Lord  Roberts,! 
who  is  twice  descended  from  the  great  "Maidan,"  and  who  is 
about  the  same  size  as  Khaled. 

Lord  Roberts 


HeireiB  Rouft'um,  pure  Ar»b 

Lsfiftcy      ^'Haidan**  Rmagu  Jamrood 

-  -"^  .  ^  J  ,     — II 

Cniiknm   Herbrrtatown  RwUida  { ^.'i'^i  ^1  Emir  "Maidan" 


Irish  Btrdcatcher 

Have  we  any  horses  in  our  army  like  **  Maidan'*  that  could 
stand  up  tmder  such  work  for  twelve  years,  and  then  be  a  winner, 
in  flat  races  and  steeplechases  with  the  best  horses  of  the 
world? 

*T1ic  uabcstea  racers. 
tSee  tailpieoe. 


Haidee 

(Pure  desert  bred,  Manehgi  Hedruj) 
I  Yataghan 
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Can  breeders  do  better  than  take  these  two  horses,  or  their 
equals,  if  there  be  any,  and  consers'e  their  rich  blood  heritage 
to  produce  for  America  the  cavalry  horse  of  the  future  ? 

Inasmuch  as  a  horse  should  have  a  special  preparation 
for  his  work,  and  as  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  men  in  the 
service,  it  would  seem  the  best  plan  to  have  the  breeders  day5 
deliver  the  colts  as  yearlings  or  two-year-olds,  so  that  they 

may  be  early  accustomed  to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Also   

from  the  point  of  economy  it  would  be  the  better  way,  for  the  I 
Government  cannot  only  do  this  work  better,  but  at  a  mini-  } 
mum  expense,  at  the  large  military'  reservations  at  Fort  Riley  *; 
and  other  posts.  .'I 

Has  anyone  a  better  plan  to  suggest  than  this  of  General  ;  » 

Allen's  for  the  breeding  of  the  best  type  of  horses  for  the  army?  /  • 


"LORD    ROBBRTS."  h' 
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FIELD  AND  SIEGE  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  • 


By  Colonel  WILLIAM  R.  LIVERMORE,  U.  S.  A, 
Corps  op  Engineers. 

II 

Battle  of  the  Yalu. 

UapAMae,  4S.0000  or  se,eoe.     Russian,  15.000  or  M.oep.] 

IN  the  25th  of  April,  the  Russian  gunboats  made 
I   demonstrations  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu. 
On  the  26th,  the  Rtissians  were  driven  from 
the  island  of  Chiu-ti-tao.   Eight  Russian  heavy 
field-guns  were  seen  by  the  Japanese  on  Hu- 
Shan. 

On  the  28th  the  Russians  had  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ai-ho,  keeping  up  a  desultory  fire  of  artillery. 

On  the  29th  they  withdrew  from  Chin-ting-tao  and  the 
Twelfth  Japanese  I)i\'ision  commenced  to  bridge  the  Ya\\\  at 
Shin-kon-chin.  I^efore  the  troops  and  guns  advanced,  every 
point  of  the  road  where  it  might  have  been  visible  from  the 
Russian  side  had  been  screened  by  fences  of  cornstalks  and  of 
young  trees  cut  near  the  roots  and  set  in  the  ground. 

On  the  30th  the  Twelfth  Division  crossed.  The  Japanese 
occupied  Cheng-Chang-Tai.  The  Japanese  artillery  silenced 
the  Russian  artillery,  and  the  bridge  over  the  main  stream  of 
the  Yalu  at  Chiu-ti-tao  was  completed.  The  Russian  artillery 
took  the  position  on  the  islands  shown  on  the  map.  The  gun- 
boats made  demonstrations  up  the  river  as  far  as  Antung. 

May  I,  7  A.  M.  The  Japanese  advanced.  The  gunboats 
bombarded  Anttmg.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
language  of  Major-General  Ishimoto,  the  Japanese  Vice-Min- 
ister of  War:  "Eariy  on  the  morning  of  May  ist  the  Twelfth 

*CoBtintted  from  Ifar  Jovxhax.. 

Most  of  the  information  upon  which  the  descriptions  of  the  battles  fn)in  the  Yalu  to  the 
Sha-h(j  are  based  has  been  taken  from  the  Russo-Japantst  War,  published  monthly  by  the 
Kinkodo  Co..  Tokio.  The  rest  has  been  taken  from  the  reports  in  the  Ixtndon  Times,  Fred. 
Palmer's  "With  Kuroki  in  Manchuria,"  Douglas  Story's  "Campaign  with  Kur'ipatkin."  T. 
Cowen'!>"Ruaai>-Japuieae  War." articles  by  J.  P.  Millard  in  Scribner's  Magasiw,  Tiu  lUustrattd 
London  Noon,  Londm  Grapkk,  L'lansiraHon.  United  Sorvico  Magaoino,  Rtvm  d'ArtiOerit, 
Jornnal  R.  IJ.  5.  htstimtion.  Krut^sU-chttisclu-  Zcitschrifl,  MittknlungcK  ubcr  Geccftst&nde  dff 
ArtSttrit  und  Gcnitrvtsens,  Rtvtu  du  Gettie  Militaire,  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Kusso* 
Japanese  War.  by  U.  D.  Robson.  etc..  etc. 
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Division  crossed  the  Ai-ho  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy  at  Chin-lien-chcng.  The  place  was  sixty  meters  above 
the  river  bed  and  in  itself  a  stronghold.  But  the  Twelfth 
Division  with  their  mountain  artillery  delivered  such  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  that  the  latter's  artillery  became 
utterly  rl em oralizefl,  anr!  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  river  by  the  Guards  and  the  Second  Division  in  front 
of  Chin-lien-chang,  from  which  the  Russians  withdrew  at  9 

A.  M." 

Another  account  says:  In  the  early  morning  of  May  1st, 
artillery  fire  tVom  Wiju  having  failed  to  draw  fire  from  the 
Russian  trenches,  the  Guards  and  Hishi's  Second  Division  ad- 
vanced across  the  river  assisted  by  fire  from  the  islanil  of 
Chin-ting-tao.  On  the  troops  reaching  the  opposite  bank  and 
c(»itinuing  their  advance  across  the  open,  the  Russians  opened 
a  heavy  fire  from  their  trenches  some  800  yards  distant.  See- 
ing the  difficulties  of  further  continuing  the  advance  in  this 
direction,  Nishi  cleverly  withdrew  his  men  to  the  cover  of  the 
river  bank,  and  chaining  his  direction  to  the  left  made  a  flank 
march  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  down  the  river. 

Having  got  to  his  reriuired  position,  he  made  a  new  attack 
on  the  conical  hill  which  was  not  strongly  held  by  the  Russians, 
and  which  Nishi  saw  would  give  him  protection  from  fire  and  a 
foothold  on  the  right  of  the  Russian  position.  Frederick 
Palmer,  who  watched  this  battle  from  Wiju,  says:  "  .\t  either 
side  f)f  the  Ku-lien-cl:enj^  trench  were  ravines  leadinc^  up  to 
either  end.  Pressintj  under  cover  of  the  heif:;:hts  we  soon  saw  a 
column  passing  up  either  ravine.  Tlie  extreme  left  of  the  hne 
filed  into  the  little  town  of  Ku-lien-chcng. 

Nishi  s  attack  was  successful  and  the  Guards  division  were 
thus  greatly  assisted  in  their  advance  against  the  Russian 
center.    The  position  was  occupied  and  the  Russians  retired. 

Nanshan. 

[Japanese,  45.000.       Russian,  ij.ooo.] 

The  fortifications  were  of  an  obsolete  type  although  pro- 
tected in  front  by  troit  de  Ion  p  wire  entanglements  and  mines. 

The  artillery  fire  commenced  at  5.30  .\.  \\.\  and  at  6  a.  m. 
from  gunboats.  Eventually  six  torpedo-boats  took  the  Rus- 
sian position  in  the  fiank  and  rear.  The  Russian  artillery  re- 
plied, but  after  three  hours  its  fire  greatly  slackened.  Xhe 
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Japanese  infantry  advanced  with  alternate  halts  under  a  deadly 
file  lip  to  about  500  yards  of  Russian  advanced  line. 

At  1 1  A.  M.  all  the  unsheltered  guns  of  the  Russians  had  been 
silenced,  but  two  batteries  of  new  field-guns  had  already  retired 
to  Nau-kuan-linp:  from  which  position  they  fired  on  the  Japa- 
nese tliroughout  the  day. 

In  the  forenoon  the  Russians  supported  by  the  fire  of  a 
gunboat,  made  a  counter  attack  on  the  Japanese  ileet.  Four 
guns  at  Ta-fang-shan  continued  to  fire  against  the  Thu-d  Japan- 
ese Division  until  7  p.  m. 

Up  to  5  p.  M.  no  opcninc:  had  been  made  and  the  Russians 
threatened  to  surround  the  Japanese  left  flank.  The  First 
Japanese  Division  rushed  forward  and  suffered  fearfully.  But 
the  fleet  renewed  its  heavy  fire  on  the  rear  of  the  left  wing, 
which  also  became  a  focus  for  the  fire  of  the  Japanese  artillery 
and  infantry.  An  advance  was  made  along  the  whole  line. 
The  right  flank  waded  through  the  water  up  to  their  waists  and 
completely  turned  the  Russian  flank,  which  had  thus  become 
untenable,  the  Japanese  inflicting  fearful  losses  with  the  fire  of 
infantry  and  machine  guns. 

Considering  the  disparity  of  the  forces  and  the  advantage 
which  the  Japanese  held  from  the  command  of  the  sea  there 
is  nothing  marvelous  about  this  battle.  If  the  Japanese  had 
been  properly  led  they  could  have  accomplished  the  same 
results  without  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  lives. 

Ti-Li-ssu  OR  Wa-fang-oa. 

□apanete.  40,000.        Rnssiaiia,  jo.ooa.] 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Stackelberg  was  ordered 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur  and  it  is  understood  that 
this  was  against  the  judgment  of  General  Kuropatkin.  His 
army  amounted  to  about  30,000  men  and  he  was  met  by  Gen- 
eral Oku  with  40,000  marching  from  the  south  in  three  columns 
and  from  the  west  in  one.  On  the  night  of  the  i4th-i5th  of 
Jtine,  the  position  of  the  Russian  Army  and  of  the  Japanese 
center  were  as  shown  on  the  map.  From  3  p.  m.  of  the 
14th  until  sunset,  the  Japanese  artillery  had  been  bombarding 
the  Russian  position. 

On  the  Tsth  General  Oku  nrderod  the  right  column  to 
hrraly  hold  the  line  between  Sung-chia-tun  and  Weng-chia-tun 
and  during  the  night  the  central  column  was  sent  from  Wu- 
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chia-tun  to  occupy  the  liills  west  of  Ta-yan-kou.  On  that 
morning  there  was  a  dense  fog.  Fire  was  opened  at  5.30  a.  m., 
and  as  the  firing  on  both  sides  increased  in  strength,  a  portion 
central  column,  posted  north  of  the  Fuchou  River,  fo\ind  itself 
gradually  hard  pressed,  but  was  steadily  advancing  when  a 
detachment  of  infieuatry  and  artillery,  which  had  been  hiinying 
from  Fucfaou  since  daybreakp  arrived  on  the  heights  west  of 
Wang-chia-ttjn  at  9.30  a.  m.  and  co-operating  with  the  central 
colimin  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Russians  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ta-fang-shen  at  z  i  a.  m.  The  Russian  artillery  stationed  on 
Ltmg-tan-shan  and  on  the  heights  of  Lung-wan-miao  poured 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  central  column  and  the  detachment  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Fuchou,  but  the  latter  pressed  forward 
dimbing  cMs  and  predpioes. 

Meanwhile  as  the  Japanese  were  turning  the  Russian  right, 
the  Russian  left  was  turning  the  Japanese  right. 

The  Japanese  right  was  twice  reinforced  from  the  general 
reserve  of  the  army,  but  its  position  soon  became  almost  in- 
supportable. A  cavalry  detachment,  however,  arri\  ed  on  the 
scene  and  threatened  the  left  and  rear  of  the  Russians  who 
w'ere  now  almost  surrounded  by  the  Japanese  but  made  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  and  on  receiving  reinforcements  tried  to  regain 
their  advantage  by  repeated  counter  aiiacks. 

The  main  force  of  the  left  column  of  the  Japanese  occupied 
a  position  facing  the  north  at  Kao-chia-tun,  covering  the  left 
wing. 

At  10.50  A.  M.,  learning  that  seven  or  dght  hundred  Russian 
infantry  were  retreating  from  Ma-dua-fang-chen  toward  Wu* 
chia-tun  by  way  of  Hsi4ung-kou,  two  companies  of  infantry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  were  sent  out  on  the  heights  east  of 
Lung-cfaia-tun  to  intercept  the  retreating  Russians.  A  Httle 
past  I  p.  M.  the  Russians  fell  into  the  ambush,  sustaining  great 
loss. 

At  3  p.  M.  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat,  but  the  ground 
w  as  unsuitable  for  effective  piu^uit  and  they  passed  the  night 

on  the  battle-field. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  battle  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  artillery,  which  is  described  by  Millard,  the  corre- 
spondent for  Scribmr's,  on  the  side  of  the  Russians.  He  esti- 
mates that  the  Japanese  had  altogether  108  guns  along  the  line 
that  had  a  front  of  over  three  miles.  The  Russians  had  sixty- 
four  guns ;  thirty-two  of  them  in  two  redoubts  on  the  higher 
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part  of  the  hill,  while  the  remainder  were  without  protection 
except  that  alYorded  by  the  uneven  terrain. 

At  9.30  the  Japanese  artillery  opened  all  along  the  line  and, 
fifteen  minutes  after,  not  a  single  Russian  gun  fired  another 
shot.  The  Japanese  used  both  shrapnel  and  percussion  shells, 
and  both  were  terribly  effective.  The  Russian  redoubts,  which 
were  of  the  old  fashioned  kind,  offered  scarcely  any  protection 
from  the  shrapnel,  while  the  new  high  explosive  used  by  the 
Japanese  caused  fearful  havoc,  ripping  up  the  entire  top  of  the 
Tidge  like  a  plowed  field.  *'The  scene,"  says  Millard,  "dur- 
ing the  frightful  cannonade  was  typical  of  modem  war.  Ixx>k- 
ing  toward  the  Japanese  lines  nothing  was  visible  except  the 
brownish  green  slopes  of  the  hills  ribbed  by  the  darker  shading 
of  the  gorges.  Nowhere  within  the  hili-bound  perimeter  of 
vision  the  slightest  sign  of  the  enemy." 

In  this  battle  the  Japanese  used  entirely  indirect  fire.  So 
the  Russians  at  ^^''a-feno:-oa  (Te-li-ssn)  were  for  hours  under  a 
terrific  artillery  fire  yet  not  once  did  they  catch  sight  of  a  Japa- 
nese gun. 

As  soon  as  the  Russian  artillery  was  silenced,  the  Japanese 
fire  was  shifted  to  other  objects.  When  the  Russians  began  to 
retreat,  the  position  of  each  column  was  detected  by  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  the  position  of  the  railroad  station  by  the  smoke  of 
the  locomotives.  The  Japanese  artillery  concentrated  its  fire 
on  one  after  another  until  it  was  supposed  to  be  routed  or 
destroyed.  One  regiment  just  arrived  from  Europe  lost  900 
men  fh>m  this  indirect  fire  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
they  stepped  from  the  train. 

Kaiping  and  Ta-shi-chiao. 

[Japanese,  $0,000.       Ruamns,  30,000.] 

After  the  battle  of  Te  li-ssu,  the  Russians  retreated  to  Kaiping 
and  on  the  8th  of  Julv  were  occupving  the  district  between 
Kai-ping  and  Hai-slian  chai  ami  the  highland  north  of  Shi-tai. 

On  the  gth  of  July  they  were  driven  back  by  superior  nirni- 
bers  of  the  Japanese  and  took  up  a  position  south  of  Ta-shi- 
chiao. 

On  the  23d  the  Japanese  took  a  position  from  Hnia-tang- 
chih  to  Chu-chia-tun.  The  Japanese  had  about  50,000  menj 
the  Russians  about  35,000. 

The  Russian  artillery  fired  on  the  enemy  at  Wu-tai-shan  and 
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the  Russian  cavalry  advanced  from  Ta-ping-shan  to  Chang-i- 
tun.   The  Russians  were  strongly  entrenched. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  24th,  the  Japanese  right  wing  ad- 
vanced on  Ta-ping-ling.  At  8  a.  m.  the  armies  occupied  the 
positions  showTi  on  the  map.  The  Russian  artillery  on  the  left 
of  the  line  fired  on  the  Japanese  position  by  indirect  fire,  to 
which  the  Japanese  could  not  reply.  Its  infantry,  therefore, 
had  to  occupy  a  covered  position  and  await  an  opportunity  to 
attack.  Under  cover  of  the  artillen,'  at  Hwa-erh-shan,  the 
Japanese  mfantry  occupied  the  heights  north  of  Sun-chia-tun  at 
10  A.  M.,  but  were  unable  to  go  further  on  account  of  the  fire  of 
the  Russian  artillery  at  Ching-shih-shan  and  Wang-ma-tai. 

The  Japanese  left  also  advanced  a  little  and  its  artillery  at 
Ta-ping-chuang  engaged  in  a  severe  duel  with  the  Russian 
artillery  at  Wang-ma-tai. 

The  Russian  position  covering  the  ridge  of  the  heights  com- 
manded the  view  of  the  ground  over  which  the  Japanese  ad- 
vance must  be  made.  The  enttenchments  which  were  made 
in  terraces  had  loopholes  and  overhead  cover  and  were  de- 
fended by  abatis  wire  entanglements  and  mines.  The  artillery 
had  taken  positions  from  which  the  guns  cotdd  not  be  seen  by 
the  enemy,  whereas  the  Japanese  guns  could  not  be  concealed. 
This  arm  suffered  severely  and  was  ordered  to  advance  regard- 
less of  losses,  but  was  driven  back  with  severe  losses.  The 
Japanese  artillery  ceased  fire  at  sunset,  the  Russian,  at  9  p.  m. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  battle  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  in  wh'ch  the  Japanese  made  a  successful  night  attack. 
At  TO  p.  the  majoritv  of  the  infantry  of  the  right  wing 
advanced  and  ca])tured  the  advance  works  near  Ta-ping-ling 
but  with  heavy  losses,  and  then  at  3  a.  .m.  another  fort,  and 
finally  occupied  the  heights  near  Shan-si-toa.  Before  daylight 
the  Russians  evacuated  the  position.  On  the  Japanese  left 
the  cavalry  protected  the  flank  and  rear  against  the  Russian 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery. 

YU-SHU-LIN-TZU  AND  YaNG-TZU-LING. 
[JapUMae,  60,000.      Ruaaians,  3O,0o0i.J 

YU-SHU-LIX-TZU. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  the  Russian  Army  had  been  con- 
siderably reinforced  and  sent  out  a  force  of  about  30,000  men  to 
confront  the  First  Japanese  Army  under  Kuroki.   On  the  night 
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of  the  31st  they  occupied  the  lines  of  elevations  indicated  on 
the  map.  The  Japanese  dee  ded  to  attack  the  Russians  before 
their  preparations  were  oompleted. 

The  ground  at  both  Yushu-tin-tzu  and  Yang-tzu-ling  is  cut 
up  by  steep  mountain  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The  Russians 
had  fortified  their  positions  by  lines  of  earthworks  and  redoubts. 

The  right  wing  statk»ned  about  three  battalions  of  infantry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lao-mu-ling  to  guard  the  right  flanlL 
The  remainder  advanced  in  two  columns — the  right  column 
at  daybreak  of  the  3  ist  attacked  in  front  and  flank  the  Russian 
advance  guards  on  the  heights  about  2000  meters  ahead  of  the 
enemy's  main  position,  which  they  occupied  at  8.50  a.  m. 

While  the  Japanese  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  left 
column,  the  Russians  made  several  attacks  but  were  repulsed 
each  time. 

The  left  column  encountered  about  two  regiments  of  the 
Russian  infantry  at  Pien-ling  at  6.35  a.  m.  and  repulsed  them 
after  a  severe  engagement.  A  column  which  started  from 
Hsia-ma-tang  at  i  a.  m.  attacked  about  a  battalion  of  ivussian 
infantry  at  8  a.  m.,  dislodged  them  and  pursued  them  toward 
Pien-ling  and  thus  came  upon  the  flank  of  the  Russian  column 
which  was  retiring  from  Pien-ling  and  fired  on  it  at  a  distance  of 
300  to  1000  meters,  putting  it  to  route.  Afterward  this  de- 
tachment attempted  to  advance  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
position  near  Yu-shu-lin-tzu  but  without  success,  owing  to  the 
d  fficult  nattu^  of  the  ground.  It  passed  the  night  in  the 
neighborhood. 

At  dawn  of  August  ist,  the  Russians  at  Yu-shu-lin-tzu 
commenced  to  retire  and  the  Japanese  occupied  Lao-hu-ling  at 
9.40  A.  M.  The  left  column  came  up  on  line  to  the  south  of  the 
right  but  ton  late  to  take  part  in  the  pursuit.  On  the  morning 
of  August  ist,  the  Ja]mnese  drove  the  Russians  from  their  new 
position  at  Li-pu-ling. 

Yang-tzu-lino. 

At  dawn  of  the  31st,  the  left  wing  of  the  Japanese  began  its 
advance  against  the  Russian  jiositions  at  Tawan  and  Yang- 
tzu-ling,  but  the  frontal  attack  made  no  progress  at  all  until 
noon.  The  detached  bodies  sent  to  outflank  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced over  hills  and  valleys  and  reached  the  position  indi- 
cated on  the  map  about  noon.  The  Russians  evacuated  their 
first  line,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  at  3 .30  p.  11. 
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At  a  little  after  4.00  p.  m.,  the  Japanese  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  Yang-tzu-ling  but  were  unable  to  cany  the  position 
uiitii  7  or  8  A.  M.,  on  the  ist  of  August. 

LiAO  Yang.* 

The  Russians  had  fortified  the  line  of  hills  eictending  from 
the  Tai-tzu  River  along  the  crests  of  Han-^po-ling,  Pa-pan-ling 
and  Kung-diang-ling  via  Tartien-su  to  Tar-hsi-kou,  thence 
westward  to  Hsia-fang-shen  and  An-shan-tien  on  the  railroad 
and  to  Teng-ao-pu  in  the  plain  beyond. 

At  midnight  of  the  25th,  the  Japanese  Right  Army  under 
Kuioki  carried  the  first  line  on  the  heights  of  Kung-chang* 
ling,  and  the  neighboring  mountains,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, but  it  was  not  until  the  next  night  that  the  Russians  were 
finally  driven  off  the  heights.  A  similar  night  attack  on  Hung- 
sha-ling  was  unsuccessful,  but  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  after 
a  heavy  fight  of  infantry  and  artillery,  the  Japanese  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  heights  east  of  the  Tang-ho  from  Hvmg-sha>Ung  to 
Ta-hsi-kou. 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Army  under  Nodzu  had  advanced 
east  of  the  railroad  to  a  line  confronting  the  Russian  position, 
and  extending  from  Ssu-chia-tun  to  Shang-shih-chiao-tzu,  and 
the  Left  Army  \mder  Oku  to  a  line  from  Hou-chia-ttm  to  Su- 
maptai.  This  delay  of  two  or  three  days  enabled  Kuiopatkin  to 
make  his  arrangements  to  meet  the  attack  or  to  concentrate  a 
heavy  force  on  the  Japanese  right. 

August  38. — On  the  38th,  the  first  column  of  the  Right  Jap- 
anese Army  reached  the  Tai-tzu-ho,  the  second  carried  the  hills 
north  and  west  of  Anping,  and  the  third  those  west  of  Tang-ho- 
yen.  The  Russians  held  a  stront:  ]  osition  at  Ta-shih-men- 
ling.  On  the  night  of  27th-28th,  the  Russians  evacuated  the 
position  at  Anshan-tien  and  fell  back  north  of  the  Sha^ho 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Japanese  Central  and  Right  Armies. 

An(^i{st  29. — The  Russians  (probably  the  Third  Siberian 
Corps)  crossed  the  Tai-tzu-ho  by  a  militarv^  bridge  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tang-ho.  They  were  also  driven  from  Ta-shih- 
men-ling  and  fell  back  to  a  position  north  of  Meng-chia-fang 

•The  frrcmnd  work  for  the  plans  of  the  Battle  of  Liao  Yang  is  taken  from  the  "  Russo- 
Japaneie  War"  of  the  Kipkodo  Co.  but  the  troop  positioiis  are  original  and  based  upon  all 
publiibcii  infofBtttiiHi  aecMritdeb 
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and  Tayuchi.  Kuroki's  second  column  advanced  to  Ta-shih- 
men-ling  and  Shi-tan-tzu,  and  the  third  to  Hsu-chia-kou.  The 
Russian  right  fell  back  to  its  strong  petition  extending  from 
Shou-shan  on  the  west  along  the  hills  south  of  Feng-chia-tun, 
Hsia-li-tun  and  Tsao-fan-tnn,  with  a  second  line  of  the  two 
hills  west  of  Nan-pa-ti-ching.  The  Russian  cor])s  were  disposed 
in  the  following  order  from  right  to  left:  First  Siberian,  Fourth 
Siberian,  Second  Siberian,  Tenth  European.  Nodzu  and  Oku 
pursued.  Xodzu's  right  column  came  up  on  Kuroki's  left, 
and liis left  column  on  Oku's  right. 

Tbe  battlefield  is  thus  described  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  who  accompanied  Oku*s  Army. 

^  South  of  the  Tai-tse  River,  east,  west  and  south,  the  approaches  to 
Liau-yang  are  through  the  fiat,  rich  alluvial  plain  of  the  Liau.  Where 

the  soil  is  so  rich  in  the  vicinity  of  ca  towh  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
this  j^reat  belt  o£  plain  is  hi^hhy  cultivated  and  thickl}'-  dotted  with 
groves  and  villages.  At  the  period  we  are  describin^j,  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  just  peeped  above  waving  heads  of 
the  ten  feet  millet.  This  plain  is  bisected  by  the  railway  running 
north  and  south  for  six  miles  until  it  reaches  the  rib  of  hills  which  is 
named  after  the  village  of  Sa-san-po,  lying  at  its  base.  This  rib, 
which  stretched  away  to  the  east  tinti!  il  mingled  ten  miles  away  with 
the  imderfeatures  of  the  heavier  country,  was  the  first  position  south 
of  Liau-yang  which  the  Russians  had  prepared  against  the  Japanese 
advance  from  the  south. 

The  ten  miles  of  front  form  a  faint  crescent,  of  which  the  horn 
conterminous  with  the  railway  is  thrown  further  back  than  the  other. 
For  some  occult  reason,  although  this  rib  stood  obviously  defined  as  a 
military  position,  along  its  whole  length  the  Russians  had  elected  to 
prepare  only  half  of  it — namely  the  4+  miles  of  the  crescent  conter- 
minous with  the  railway.  The  prepared  position  consisted  of  the 
five  most  western  excrescences  of  the  crescent  These  five  hills  for 
the  sake  of  easy  definition,  reading  from  the  right,  we  named  in  suc- 
cession Gibraltar,  Grassy  Hill,  Green  Hill,  Brush  Hill  and  Bare  Hill.* 
Gibraltar,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a  great,  rugged  rock  rising  sheer 
from  the  Liau  plain,  350  feet  to  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  railway, 
which  passes  close  to  its  western  base.  It  was  crowned  with  a  Chinese 
watch-tower,  which  served  as  an  admirable  observation  post  for  the 
whole  position.  Even  the  rugged  face  of  this  commandmg  hill  was 
cut  with  trenches  while  at  its  southern  base,  in  an  angle  made  by  the 
railway  embankment,  lay  a  walled  village  which  the  Russian  engi- 
neers had  cleverly  loopholed  and  defended.  The  next  link  in  the 
chain  was  Grassy  Hill,  an  insignificant  shoulder  of  turf  with  natural 
glacis  which  gently  rose  to  a  sky-line  of  xoo  feet.  The  trenches  cut  in 
this  slope  covered  the  main  Hai-cheng.  Liau-yang  road,  which  made 
its  way  over  the  crescent  east  of  Grassy  Hill.  From  this  road  another 
glacis  sloped  upward.  This  was  Green  Hill,  a  peak  200  feet  high, 
the  sleep  lace  of  which  was  cut  with  a  dovible  tier  of  tm'f-revetted 
trenches.  The  position  sank  to  a  long,  low  saddle,  which  at  its  lowest 
could  not  have  been  above  50  feet.   Half  a  mile  of  saddle,  and  then 

•Vidg  Sketch.~ 
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the  left  of  the  Russian  position.  This  was  a  long  hog's-back  ridge, 
which  we  named  Brush  Hill,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  covered  with 
under^owth.  At  its  highest  point  this  ririj^c  was  20  feet,  but  it 
sloped  down  to  the  east  and  ran  into  a  water-cutting,  through  which 
passed  another  of  the  so-ctdled  Liau-\  an^  roads.  In  front  of  Brush 
Hill,  and  projrctine  from  it.  was  a  lower  conical  hill,  which  was  like- 
wise faced  with  brush.  This  wc  called  Bastion  Hill,  and  it  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  defense.  With  Brush  Hill  the  Russian 
scheme  of  prepared  works  came  to  an  end,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
continuation  of  the  crescent,  a  great  scarp-topped  hill  which  wc  called 
Bare  Hill,  was  obviously  the  point  of  least  resistance  in  the  whole 
Russian  line.  But  »ooo  meters  in  the  rear  of  Brush  and  Bare  Hills 
was  another  low  ridge  of  rocky  excrescences,  and  this  was  heavily  in- 
trenched, but  all  the  broken  country  which  marked  Bare  Hill's  con- 
nection with  the  heavier  hills  and  the  loftier  spurs  forming  the  left 
horn  of  our  imaginary  crescent  were  not  prepared.  In  a  word,  in  a 
natural  position  of  ten  miles  front  the  Russians  only  prepared  the 
four  and  one-half  miles  nearest  the  railway  for  defense.  This  four  and 
one-half  miles,  however,  had  had  every  device  known  to  modem  en- 
gineersin  the  matter  of  earthworks  used  upon  it.  Here  there  were  no 
shallow  trenches  and  death-trap  citadels  as  at  Nan-shan.  Wherever 
the  contour  of  the  position  required  it  a  double  tier  of  trenches  had 
been  cut  into  the  hillside,  one  low  down  to  give  scope  to  the  flat  trajec- 
tory of  the  modem  rifle,  the  other  higher  up,  but  well  below  the  sky- 
line. The  trenches,  which  were  4  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  narrow,  had 
had  their  front  carefully  turfed,  so  that  it  was,  at  artillery  range,  al- 
most impossible  to  distinguish  the  parapets.  Each  section  of  the  de- 
fenses had  its  covered  way  leading  to  commodious  splinter-proofs  cut 
into  the  reverse  of  the  position.  From  the  foot  of  the  position,  for 
1 200  yards  along  the  whole  front,  the  millet  had  been  cut,  while  there 
was  no  portion  of  the  actual  approach  to  the  position  that  had  not 
been  prepared  with  obstacles.  At  all  the  salients  these  obstacles  took 
the  shape  of  a  honeycomb  of  deep  pits  below  and  barbed  wire  above. 
Round  the  base  of  Bastion  Hill  and  passing  up  the  western  slope  of 
Bare  Hill  this  pitted  entanglement  was  12  feet  broad,  while  to  add 
to  the  terror  of  the  assault  contact  mines  had  been  added.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  Kuroj^atkin's  defended  position  was,  rouv^hly.  as 
follows.  A  line  of  hills,  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  lying  east  and 
west  seven  miles  south  of  Liau-yang.  From  the  left  of  this  position  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  northeast,  with  thre  e  {>r(  pared  positions  in  the  in- 
terval of  plain  which  lay  between  it  anrl  the  Tai-tse  River.  From  the 
Tai-tse  the  Russian  position  ran  north,  following  the  course  of  the 
stream.  Roughly,  the  entire  Russian  front  must  have  been  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles,  and  formed  a  right  anpfle  of  which  at  first  Brush 
Hill  or  the  position  behind  it  was  the  angle.  Then  over  and  above 
this  first  line  of  defense  Liau-yang  itself  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
succession  of  earthworks  in  the  plain,  which  were  destined  to  be 
Kuropatkin's  second  line  of  defense;  and  when  they  became  so,  then 
the  bifurcating  point  of  the  Tai-tse,  east  of  Liau-yang.  became  the 
angle. 

An^ust  30. — On  the  30th  Kuroki  began  h-s  flank  march  to 
turn  Kuropatkin's  right  and  cut  oil  his  retreat  by  railroad  to 
the  north.  At  midnight  of  the  3oth-i  st ,  most  of  his  first  coluimi 
crossed  the  Tat-tzu-ho  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  while  the  remainder 
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and  the  second  column  followed,  The  left  wing  of  the  third 
column  came  up  on  the  right  of  that  column  on  the  east  side 
of  the  "Peking"  road.  Nodzu's  right  column  carried  the 
height  sr)uth  of  Tsaf)  fan-t\m,  and  the  Twenty-first  Regiment 
of  his  left  column,  forming  the  extreme  right  of  Oku's  army, 
effected  a  lodgment  on  the  slojie  of  a  hill  south  of  Ilsin-li-tun. 
Oku  made  a  succession  of  frontal  attacks  along  his  entire  line, 
which  were  repulsed  with  fearful  carnage.  He  attempted  to 
turn  the  Russian  right  but  was  met  with  strong  opposition 
northwest  of  Shou-shan. 

August  31. — On  the  31st,  Ktiroki's  second  column  crossed 
the  Tai-tzu-ho  and  the  first  column  crossed  toward  the  Yen-tai 
coalmines.  Before  dusk  Ktaroki  had  occupied  the  hdghtsfiom 
Kwan-tim  to  San-tsa-kou  and  Shiu-chuan. 

The  hills  to  the  west  were  occupied  by  the  Cossacks  and  by 
advance  guards,  probably  of  the  Third  Siberian  Corps.  Orloff 
with  thirteen  battalions  was  ordered  to  hold  the  position  from 
the  Yen-tai  mines  to  Hei-ying-tai,  but  he  had  not  arrived. 

Oku  repeated  his  bloody  attacks  by  night  and  day  all  along 
his  front,  without  effect,  but  another  attempt  to  turn  the  Rus- 
sian right  was  repulsed  at  l\'-tai.  Oku  reinforced  Nodzu's 
column  on  his  right  and  the  Russians  here  fell  back  on  their 
second  position  near  Nan-pa-li-chuang.  At  midnight  they 
withdrew  from  Shou-shan  and  fell  back  on  Liao  Yang.  Kuro- 
patkin.  judging  from  the  fact  that  Kuroki's  attack  on  his  left 
wing  on  August  30th  and  31st  was  far  feebler  than  on  the 
center  and  right  wing,  inferred  that  Kuroki's  main  force  had 
turned  his  left  wing  and  was  about  to  cut  his  line  of  communi- 
cations, withdrew  his  troops  to  the  final  position  two  or  three 
miles  from  Liao  Yang,  and  concentrated  all  available  forces 
against  Kuroki. 

September  i. — ^The  Tenth  Corps  crossed  the  Tai-tzu-ho.  The 
Seventeenth,  and  Orloi!  with  part  of  the  Fifth,  advanced  to  the 
support  of  the  Third.  Kuroki  made  but  little  progress.  A 
Japanese  column  on  the  extreme  right,  which  had  crossed  the 
Tai-tzu-ho  at  Pen-shi-hu,  drove  the  Russians  northward  toward 
Hsiang-shan-tzu. 

In  the  center  the  Japanese  advanced  to  the  north  of  Ya-yu- 
chi  and  on  the  left  to  within  about  five  miles  from  Liao  Yang. 

September  2. — September  2  Kuroki  carried  the  heights  from 
the  coal  mines  to  Hei-ying-tai.  Orloff  attacked  him  from  the 
north  but  was  driven  back  to  the  west.   KiU"oki  was  driven 
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back  fiom  the  hills  southwest  of  Hei-ying-tai.  Kuropatkin 
endeavored  to  regain  the  hill  at  Hei-ying<tai,  but  though  par- 
tially successful  was  unable  to  maintain  it.  The  Japanese 
center  and  left  closed  in  toward  Liao  Yang. 

September  3. — Kuroki  was  barely  able  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion and  was  obliged  to  send  for  reinforcements.  Nodzu  and 
Oku  bombarded  the  position  at  Liao  Yang. 

5<'^frjji/HT  4.— -Kiiroki's  third  column  crossed  the  Tai-tzu-ho 
and  came  up  on  his  left,  driving  the  Russians  from  the  hill  131 
southwest  of  Hei-ying-tai.  The  I^en-shi-hu  cohimn  came  up 
on  his  right.    The  Russians  were  driven  from  Liao  Yang. 

September  5. — Kur()]xakin  retreated  toward  Mukden,  hotly 
pressed  by  Oku  and  Xodzu  in  the  rear  and  by  Kuroki  on  the 
flank. 

Liao  Yang  was  the  first  of  three  great  battles,  either  of  which 
would  compare  favorably  in  magnitude  and  interest  with  any 
battle  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

The  past  thirty  years  have  been  years  of  invention  in  which 
the  efficiency  of  weapons  has-been  materially  multiplied,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  whether  their  effect  has  been  similar  to 
what  had  been  predicted. 

The  fight  for  the  outlying  hills  on  the  26th  and  2  7th  dem- 
onstrated the  necessity  and  practicability  of  night  attacks. 
Oku's  repeated  attacks  by  night  and  day  on  the  Russian  posi- 
tion at  Shou-shan  demonstrated  the  impracticability  and  folly 
of  attempting  to  carry  a  projx'dy  prcpnrcrl  position  by  a 
frontal  attack.  The  success  of  the  left  column  of  N'odzu's  amiy 
forming  the  extreme  riglit  of  Oku^  attack  showed  the  advan- 
tage tf>  be  gained  by  turning  an  im protected  ilank  of  a  fortified 
position. 

Captains  Reichmann  and  March,  who  accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  annies  resjiec lively,  exjjlain  the  use  made  uf 
deep  intrenchments,  and  Captain  Reichmann  points  out  the 
effect  of  the  fire  of  200  Ciuick-firing  guns  on  a  front  of  1000 
yards  in  the  attack  on  Shou-shan  on  the  30th.  The  armies  of 
continental  Europe  have  recently  been  taught  that  intrench- 
ments are  usefial  for  the  defense*  but  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  in  the  attack  because  they  would  destroy  the  elan. 

The  elan  and  the  personnel  of  the  left  of  Oku's  army  were 
destroyed  while  the  division  on  his  right  was  patiently  digging 
its  way  around  the  Russian  flank. 

The  question  is  constantly  asked  why  220,000  Japanese 
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drove  out  200,000  Russians  from  a  stroni^ly  intrenched  position, 
when,  with  modem  weapons,  one  man  should  be  Ml)le  to  stand 
off  many  times  his  number.  Any  oj)inions  as  to  what  actually 
happened  is  based  upon  imperfect  information  and  must  be 
subject  to  modification  hereafter,  but  so  far  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  published  reports  the  Russian  position  was  only  forti- 
fied over  a  part  of  its  front  and  was  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
point.  ^ 

the  grand  tactical  interest  in  the  battle  relates  mainly  to 
Kuroki's  march  to  turn  the  Russian  left.  In  a  modem  battle 
the  object  of  every  form  of  attack  is  usually  a  turning  move- 
ment of  some  kind.  If  an  enemy  is  strongly  intrenched  the 
first  eSort  is  to  turn  his  flank.  If,  however,  his  line  is  too  much 
extended,  in  order  to  avoid  this  danger  or  to  turn  our  own  posi- 
tion, an  attack  on  the  center  is  worth  a  great  eflFort,  because, 
if  successful,  it  will  he  equivalent  to  turning  two  of  his  flanks. 
Kuroki's  extended  march  left  a  gap  of  ten  miles  in  the  center  of 
the  Japanese  position,  but  this  gap  was  protected  by  an  un- 
fordable  river,  if  Kurojiatkin  could  have  surrounded  Kuroki 
while  slowly  retiring  from  Oku,  he  could  perhaps  have  an- 
nihilated one  after  the  other.  I^ut  when  the  left  flank  of  the 
Russian  right  was  turned  it  fell  back  so  rapidly,  either  by  de- 
sign or  from  necessity,  that  Xuropatkin  did  not  catch  Kuroki. 
Orloff  had  been  ordered  to  hold  the  range  of  hills  from  Hei-ying- 
tai  to  the  Yen-tai  mines,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Kuroki  carried 
the  position  on  the  2d  and  Orloff *s  forces  were  dispersed. 
Kuropatkin  brought  up  all  available  forces  to  regain  the  hills,  but 
toojlate,  and  Oku  pressed  harder  on  Kuropatkin  than  Kuro- 
patkin pressed  on  Kuroki.  If  Orloff  had  held  the  hills,  Kuro- 
patkin coxild,  perhaps,  have  driven  Kuroki  into  the  river.  As 
Kuroki  held  the  hilte,  Kuropatkin,  right  or  wrong,  thought  he 
could  not  surround  him . 

The  grand  tactical  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Rus- 
sians, but  the  agility  was  on  that  of  the  Japanese.  Kuropatkin 
did  not  destroy  Kuroki,  but  he  eflected  a  masterly  retreat, 
which  was  advantaj^eous  to  the  Russians.  In  a  modem  battle 
a  frontal  attack  is  dangerous;  a  Hank  attack  is  advantageous. 
If  a  position  has  no  flanks,  it  can  be  surrounded  and  invested; 
if  it  has  Hanks  Liicy  can  be  turned.  If  the  defense  is  more  active 
than  the  attack  it  can  surround  the  surrounders. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  advantage  of  initiative  enjoyed  by 
the  attack  may  overbalance  the  advantage  which  passive  re- 
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sistance  gives  to  the  defense.  It  is  not.  however,  as  easy  now 
as  it  was  in  1796  and  1814  for  a  small  force  with  interior  lines 
to  strike  right  and  left  and  annihilate  the  enemy's  detachments 
in  succession. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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TYPES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  ARMY. 

III.  MEMORIES  OF  THE  FIFTIES. 

By  Brigadier-Gener.\l  Michael  R.  Morgan,  U.  S.  A.  (Retired), 

Late  Commissary  General. 

IT  affords  me  pleasure  to  dwell  upon  my  early  life  in  the  army 
and  to  think  of  those  of  my  acquaintance  of  whom  the  army 
was  composed  at  that  time.    I  have  no  unpleasant  recollec- 
tion of  the  time,  all  were  kind  to  me  and  I  hope  I  was  equally  so 
to  them.    We  rarely  regret  having  done  too  much  for  others,  but 
are  often  sorry  for  not  having  done  more. 

I  always  loved  the  army.  My  first  station  on  entering  service 
(1854)  was  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  I  traveled  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama;  all  the  way  in  the  rain,  part  of  the  way  on  platform 
cars  and  the  worst  part  on  mule  back.  As  I  was  getting  on  my  mule 
an  impecunious  fellow-passenger  accosted  me,  saying:  "Lieutenant, 
could  you  spare  me  a  loan  of  sufficient  to  charter  a  mule  to  Panama? " 
I  was  not  provided  amply  with  funds,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to 
decline.  The  passenger  was  a  newspaper  man.  When  I  reached 
San  Francisco  he  found  me  and  paid  me  back  part  of  the  loan,  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  he  said  I  ought  to  stand  treat.    I  stood  treat. 

At  the  hotel,  "The  Oriental,"  I  found  some  of  my  classmates 
who  had  just  arrived  by  another  steamer.    They  were  Chapman, 
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Closson  atul  Tuwnstnd,  all  "Seps  "  hv  the-  next  steamer  came 
Gordon,  Gracie,  Pegram  and  Greene,  < ).  D.,  and  perhaps  Deshler. 
As  was  usual  then,  we  all,  second  lieutenants  or  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenants, put  up  at  the  most  expensive  hotel.  The  rates  were  five  or 
six  dollars  per  day,  but  as  the  bookkeeper  was  an  old  schoolmate  of 
ours,  we  paid  only  three  dollars.  I  remained  there  for  about  two 
weeks  as  the  date  at  which  I  was  to  rei)ort  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Gordon  and  I  had  been  assigned  to  the  same  company.  I  was 
glad  to  have  a  "sub"  at  the  start  and  one  so  pleasant  as  dear  old 
"Jake."  His  name  was  George  Alexander,  but  I  gave  him  the  nick- 
name of  "Jake,"  by  which  he  was  lovingly  known  all  his  too  short 
life. 

One  day  at  the  Presidio  in  front  of  my  quarters,  rooms  in  the 
old  Spanish  adobe  build  in. I  being  inside  heard  several  of  my 

visitors,  Gracie,  Pegram  and  Greene,  with  Gordon.  cn,'ing  out  against 
the  hardships  of  our  service  and  the  superior  advantages  of  the  British 
where  commissions  were  bought  and  sold — they  had  not  yet  joined 
their  first  posts — one  would  sell  out  for  $30,000,  another  for  $20,000, 
aiM>ther  for  $10,000.  I  was  indignant^  and  rushing  out  among  them 
I  told  them  I  would  not  sell  out  for  $4o»ooo — I  would  not  sell  out 
for  anything — I  was  satisfied.    And  so  I  have  been  all  my  life. 

In  a  day  or  two  these  gentlemen  left  for  their  posts,  Gordon  was 
taken  from  me  and  sent  to  San  Dies^o  to  Burton's  company,  and  on 
the  increase  of  the  army  the  next  sprint,^  was  transferred  to  the  dra- 
goons. Shortly  after  the  ile])arture  of  Gordon,  our  assistant  surgeon, 
Hammond,  was  ordered  away,  and  his  successor,  Laub,  having 
Stationed  himself  in  the  city,  there  were  left  but  two  officers,  my- 
self and  my  captain,  who  was  a  most  kindly  gentleman.  He  re- 
quired nothing  of  me  except  to  attend  Sunday  morning  inspection 
and  to  be  officer  of  the  day  every  alternate  day.  I  do  not  think 
he  remembered  when  it  was  his  turn  or  my  turn  to  be  officer  of  the 
day.  As  I  w^as  adjutant  I  kept  the  run  of  our  tours  of  duty,  and  on 
my  day  never  went  off  the  post  except  to  run  over  to  Fort  Point 
where  engineer  officers  were  blasting  out  a  foundation  preparatory 
to  building  what  is  now  known  as  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  As  soon  as  I 
was  seen  approaching  over  the  sand-htlls,  theie  was  a  cry  to  the  little 
servant,  a  boy  from  India,  whom  they  called  Abdd  Kader,  "Abdel, 
mix  a  six-mule  toddy  for  Sir  John."  We  nl!  had  distinguished 
titles;  I  being  the  yotincrest  was  only  a  baronet.  We  had  the  Earl 
of  Alcatraz,  the  Maripiis  of  Lime  Point,  etc.  I  would  invariably 
answer,  "  No,  Abdel,  a  four-mule  is  strong  enough."  I  did  all  the  drill- 
ing of  artHlexy,  infantry  and  target  shooting.  My  captain  told  me 
that  he  believed  in  the  English  plan,  having  all  the  diilling  done  by 
the  sergeants,  but  he  never  inteifered  with  me  any  more  than  I  have 
hereinbefore  indicated.  He  let  me  even  select  the  non'Kionunis- 
noned  officers. 
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The  headquarters  of  the  reg^imcnt,  as  well  as  of  the  department, 
were  at  Benicia,  and  there  was  no  interference  with  the  captain 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties.  He  wrote  a  letter,  appointing  non- 
oommiastoned  officers,  which  was  approved  by  the  regimental  com- 
mander. 

The  Pfesidio  was  the  only  military  post  in  the  haibor  of  San 

Francisco  at  that  time.  The  department  commander  was  a  brevet 
major-general  and  assigned  on  his  brevet  rank.  We  were  more 
economical  of  rank  than  of  pay.  We  had  then  but  one  major-general 
(Scott),  and  two  brigadier-generals  (Wool  and  Twiggs)  and  the 
quartermaster-general.  Soon  after  one  brigadier  was  added  (Per- 
sifor  P.  Smith),  but  both  Wool  and  Twiggs,  and  I  believe.  Smith, 
were  assigned  to  duty  as  brevet  major-generals,  with  rank  and 
pay.  Gen.  James  Shields  claimed  that  the  vacancy  to  which  P.  P. 
Smith  was  appointed  was  created  for  him. 

One  day,  when  it  was  my  day  ulT,  the  pfeneral  commanding, 
with  some  friends,  arrived  at  the  Presidio  to  hold  an  inspection 
and  found  no  officer  present.  He  was  disappointed,  and  when  I  met 
him  in  the  city  a  few  days  later  he  stopped  me  and  whispered  to 
me  that  if  he  ever  came  to  the  post  again  and  found  no  officer  present 
he  would  have  to  issue  a  positive  order  requiring  one  officer  to  be 
present  all  the  time.  The  general  came  again,  having  been  invited, 
with  several  others,  to  what  my  good  captain  called  a  Dejeuner  d  la 
Fourchette.  I  put  the  company  through  an  artiller\'  drill.  We  had 
four  six-pounder  brass  pieces.  The  grass  on  the  parade  was  very 
high,  and  when  I  put  the  men  through  dismounting  and  moimting 
the  pieces  some  of  the  linchpins  and  washers  got  lost  in  the  grass, 
whereupon  the  department  commander  helped  us  look  for  them.  I 
gave  the  general  a  salute  on  his  arrival.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned 
he  was  out  there  on  that  distant  coast  "The  Major-General  com- 
manding." I  would  not  give  him  short  measure,  and  so  gave  him 
fifteen  guns.  We  had  so  few  generals  at  that  time  that  we  could 
afford  to  be  generous.    We  had  plenty  of  old  i)owder. 

A  lieutenant  of  iniantry  who  had  been  stopping  for  some  time 
at  the  post  was  gomg  home  on  leave,  I  promised  him  a  salute,  and 
as  his  ship  was  passing  the  Presidio  I  let  him  have  it — eleven  gun»><> 
no  one  found  fault. 

On  Sunday  mornings  we  had  a  review,  I  commanding  the  troops 
while  the  captain  received  the  review. 

On  the  whole  these  were  pleasant  times.  I  was  as  conceited 
as  most  young  second  lieutenants,  and  my  captain  as  kind,  gentle 
and  indulgent  as  a  captain  could  be.  He  saw  my  presumption 
of  knowledge  and  ability,  but  onlx-  said,  "When  you  get  older  you 
will  know  better."  I  hope  I  did  learn  better;  at  any  rate  I  learned 
to  af^reciate  the  kindness  and  indulgence  shown  me  on  my  entrance 
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into  a  service  whose  officers  were  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  service 

for  integrity*  ability  and  gallantry. 

Before  reaching  this  point  I  had  learned  how  to  draw  my  monthly 
pay,  and  to  see  that  it  was  very  small.  It  was  consoling  to  know 
that  others  had  lived  on  it  and  remained  in  the  service.  When  I  en- 
tered the  service  my  pay  was  $64.50  per  month.  Within  two  months 
thereafter,  because  of  the  pay  of  the  soldier  having  been  increased 
four  dollars  per  month,  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
or  foot  artillery  was  raised  to  $68.50  per  month.  To  make  out  his 
pay  account  a  young  officer  was  required  to  have  some  sidll  as  a  cleric, 
as  well  as  being  an  arithmetician.  He  must  enter  on  his  monthly  ac- 
count his  pay  proy>*'r,  $25,  four  rations  ]^er  day  at  20  cents  each,  $24; 
for  his  servant  the  pay  of  a  private  sul  Ikt,  Sii  per  month;  a  sol- 
dier's clothing,  $2.50,  and  a  soldier's  ration  at  20  cents,  $6  per  month, 
making  the  allowance  for  a  servant  $19.50,  and  making  in  all  $a5 
plus  $24,  plus  $19.50,  $68.50  per  month.  On  this  princely  (?)  pay 
tibe  second  lieutenant  was  to  eat.  drink,  clothe  himself  in  broad- 
doth  (see  order  of  Secretary  of  War,  Honorable  Jefferson  Davis) 
anri  practice  hospitah'ty.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  allowed  fuel 
in  kind  and  one  room  to  live  in  and  a  kitchen.  This  was  cver>-thing 
the  officer  received  until  after  he  had  served  five  years,  when  his 
allowance  was  increased  by  one  ration  per  day.  Each  officer  re- 
ceived an  additional  ration  for  evexy  five  years*  service.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  a  post  drew  double  rations,  the  rations  belonging 
to  his  grade.  A  lieutenant,  captain  or  major  drew  four  rations 
as  such.  If  he  commanded  "a  double-ration  post"  he  drew  eight 
rations.  A  lieutenant-colonel  drew  five  rations  and  a  colonel  six. 
These  rations  were  doubled  when  the  officer  commanded  a  double- 
ration  post.  Thti  ' '  double-ration  posts ' '  were  announced  in  orders 
from  the  War  Department  from  time  to  time. 

Others  than  he  who  drew  the  double  rations  considered  that  this  . 
allowance  was  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  entertaining.  Of 
course  the  commanding  officer  did  entertain,  but  the  expense  of  en- 
tertaining strangers  was  generally  defrayed  by  the  bachelors'  mess. 

It  happened,  however,  at  times  that  an  officer,  passinj?  throuj^h  a 
post  on  the  frontier  to  a  new  station  with  his  wife  and  children, 
would  drive  up,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  quarters  of  the  commanding 
officer  expecting  to  be  hospitably  entertained  there.  As  a  rule,  he 
was  not  disappointed.  The  old  army  had  very  little  pay,  the  of- 
ficers  were  generally  poor  but  hospitable. 

I  have,  however,  known  of  an  instance  where  a  colonel  drew 
up  with  his  bnt^i;fn^p,  at  a  post,  to  the  (}uarters  of  the  department 
commander,  expcctin;^'  to  be  entertained  there.  A  little  later  he 
was  informed  that  his  baggage  had  been  moved  to  the  quarters  of  an 
aid-de-camp. 

There  was  no  retired  list,  and  an  old  colond  might  receive,  and 
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there  were  insiauces  where  a  colonel  of  fifty-five  years'  service  did 
receive,  as  many  as  eleven  fogy  rations,  amounting  to  fa.ao  per  day. 
Bnt  old  colonels  were  few  and  there  were  no  young  ones.  The  fogy 
rations  were  not  doubled. 

Although  pay  was  very  small,  spirits,  not  spiriius  frumenii,  were 
high,  and  hosy)itaHty  in  a  simple  way  flourished  everywhere  in  the 
army.  Especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  younger  officers 
who  had  nothing  to  save  and  did  not  save  what  they  had. 

At  the  Presidio  we  had  a  splendid  company  or  post  garden  which 
produced  all  the  vegetables  we  used  and  of  a  good  quahty,  so  that  on 
drawing  my  pay  I  put  aside  only  $35  for  my  mess  bill.  We  had  a 
good  cook  in  the  person  of  an  old  soldier  belonging  to  the  company. 
For  my  laundress  I  set  aside  $6  per  month,  and  for  my  striker  $zo; 
what  became  of  the  balance  of  my  pay  I  cannot  now  recall. 

The  blank  on  which  I  drew  my  pay  required  that  1  should  de- 
scribe my  servant.  His  name,  height,  complexion,  his  eyes  and 
the  color  of  hair.  I  wrote  it  "John,  negro,  black  hair  and  eyes  and 
about  5  feet  6  inches  high."  There  was  no  darky  in  California 
who  h^d  himself  so  cheaply  as  to  serve  me  alone  at  a  soldier's  pay 
and  allowances. 

On  receiving  my  appointment  I  laid  in  a  supply  of  clothing  for 
which  my  father  paid.    1  did  not  think  of  ever  requiring  any  more. 

The  engineer  officers  who  were  building  Fort  Point  were  better 
off  than  I  was.  They  drew  commutation  of  quarters  at  the  rate  of 
fso  per  room,  and  lived  in  their  offices,  the  senior  officer  building  a 
house  for  himself  and  family  on  the  reservation.  But  they  had 
better  pay  than  I  had,  and  one  of  them,  about  my  own  age,  would 
come  along  on  his  pony  on  his  way  to  the  city,  and  calling  out  from 
the  hVil  above  the  adobe  quarters  in  which  I  lived,  "Hello,  Sir  John, 
let  us  go  to  town."  I  would  sometimes  reply,  "No,  I  cannot  go  I 
have  no  money."  He  would  almost  invariably  answer,  "Never 
mind,  I  have  sufficient  for  both.  Saddle  old  Tom  " — a  badly  used  up 
government  horse — *'and  let  us  go."  We  would  go  probably,  and 
while  I  paid  all  necessary  personal  expenses,  such  as  for  stabling 
"Old  Tom,"  my  engineer  friend  would  provide  theater  or  opera  tickets 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  young  ladies  whom  he  invited.  We  hired 
no  carriages,  nor  did  we  have  a  supper  after  the  opera.  No,  indeed, 
no  foolishness  of  that  sort.  Dear  old  Alex!  he  was  a  lovely  man. 
He  died  two  or  three  years  later  of  yellow  fever  on  Ship  Island, 

There  was  a  most  agreeable  young  gentleman,  a  son  of  an  army 
officer,  who  was  permitted  to  occupy  quarters  at  the  post.  He  was 
employed  in  the  city  during  the  day,  but  I  had  the  advantage  of 
his  companionship  in  the  evening,  without  which  I  would  have  found 
service  at  the  Presidio  very  dull.  In  addition  I  frequently  met  some 
of  the  ofl&cers  of  the  engineer  corps  stationed  in  or  near  the  city. 
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Some  of  those  were  De  Russy,  Tower,  Whiting,  Trowbridge,  Prime, 
N.  P.  Alexander,  Lee  and  Elliot.  I  was  the  only  lietitenant  of  the 
line  of  the  army  in  the  harbor.  My  captain,  although  very  good  and 
considerate,  was,  after  Martin  Burke,  the  senior  captain  of  the  regt- 
ment,  and  indeed  I  saw  very  little  of  him,  as  he  was  in  the  city  every 
day  and  all  day  attending  to  his  affairs.  I  am  under  such  obligation 
to  him  that  I  must  make  record  of  the  occasion  of  it. 

Our  dining-room  was  next  the  captain's  bedroom  where  he  could 
hear  the  least  noise  made  in  the  former  room.  One  morning  he 
asked  me  what  was  the  noise  he  heard  some  evenings  in  the  dining^ 
room.  I  asked  him  the  nature  of  the  noise;  he  said  the  clinking  of 
glasses.  "Oh,"  said  I,  "you  hear  me!"  "What  are  you  doing?" 
"  I'm  mixing  a  toddy,"  replied  I,  The  four-mule  toddies  at  Fort  Point 
had  become  agreeable,  and  bcini^  so  alone  I  sometimes  mixed  a  toddy 
and  drank  it  for  comi)any.  He  replied  to  my  answer:  "Stop  it, 
yotmg  man,  stop  it;  never  drink  alone,  i£  you  get  into  such  a  habit, 
.  by  and  by  you  will  be  unable  to  stop  it."  I  did  stop  it  right  then  and 
there.  He  told  me  afterward  that  I  was  a  reliable  officer,  that  I 
was  always  present  at  Sunday  ■  morning  inspection.  That  was  the 
one  important  duty  that  he  wished  done  well. 

The  post  surgeon  had  remained  in  the  city  when  ordered  to  the 
post,  coming  out  twice  a  week  to  attend  to  what  he  looked  upon  as 
necessary  duties.  This,  of  course,  was  with  the  consent  of  the  post 
commander,  but  while  the  latter  was  away  on  some  detached  service, 
and  I  left  in  command,  instructions  came  to  the  post  commander  from 
department  headquarters  to  direct  the  surgeon  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  post.  This  the  doctor  did  not  like,  while  it  was  very  agree- 
able to  me,  as  it  promised  me  more  society.  One  morning  while  the 
doctor  was  making  his  biweekly  visit  and  calling  on  me  T  wrote  out 
the  order  and  handed  it  to  him  in  accordance  with  received  instruc- 
tions. He  coaxed  and  protested;  I  should  not  do  it,  he  said;  that  I 
was  only  in  command  by  accident  and  that  a  second  lieutenant 
should  not  exercise  such  authority  while  in  temporary  command. 
It  was  the  first  written  order  I  ever  gave,  and  as  I  left  the  post  soon 
afterward  was  not  complied  with  when  I  left. 

About  this  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  captain,  there  was  an 
officer  on  leave  from  an  interior  post  v-hf)  had  incurred  the  just  dis- 
pleasure of  the  dejuirtment  commander.  He  was  stopping  at  a 
hotel  in  the  city.  The  post  commander  was  instructed  to  take 
the  officer  to  the  Presidio  and  keep  him  there.  The  officer  was  my 
senior,  but  I  hunted  him  up  and  making  known  to  him  the  order 
of  the  commanding  general,  told  him  I  would  expect  him  at  the 
post  the  next  day.  He  demurred  on  the  ground  that  I  was  his 
junior;  but  the  order  was  not  mine,  I  was  only  executing  the  order 
of  our  common  superior.  He  came.  I  had  him  put  to  bed  and 
he  was  in  fact  my  prisoner.    As  I  did  not  know  how  to  treat  a  case 
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like  his  I  was  wry  glad  when  after  a  few  days  his  post  commander, 
Lieut.-Col.  Benjamin  L.  Beall,  First  Dragoons,  came  along  and  by 
authority  of  the  commanding  general  took  him  back  to  his  post. 

There  were  two  light  or  mounted  batteries  in  each  of  the  four 
ngjments  of  artillery.  These  batteries  had  permanent  captains,  but 
the  three  lieutenants  serving  with  each  of  them  were  detailed  for  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  I  was  detailed  to  serve  with 
Light  Company  **E*'  of  my  regiment,  the  service  to  commence  at 
Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  October  1st.  I  had  ample  time  given  me 
in  which  to  reach  my  post.  The  order  was  received  probably  about 
the  end  of  June,  but  I  might  not  leave  my  station  until  1  was  relieved 
by  the  department  commander. 

The  captain  being  away  on  detached  service  there  was  no  officer 
to  relieve  me.  Lieut.  John  Pegram  came  along  late  in  July  on  his  way 
east  from  Fort  Tejon  to  join  the  Second  Dragoons  and  insisted  that 
I  must  go  with  him  on  the  steamer  leaving  San  Francisco,  August 
5th.  Pegjam  went  up  to  Benicia  and  had  an  oflficfT  Tyler,  ordered 
to  relieve  me  at  once.  I  got  ready  in  a  hurry.  There  was  no  pay- 
master present  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  and  although  my  pay 
was  small  it  was  desirable  to  have  it.  What  should  I  do  to  get  my 
pay  for  July?  There  was  in  San  Francisco  a  banker  named  Capt* 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  He  had  resigned  from  the  army  and 
was  conducting  an  agency  for  a  St.  Louis  banking-house.  I  took 
my  pay  accounts  to  him,  and  he  cashed  them  for  me.  Lieutenant 
Pegram  and  I  sailed  for  Panama.  After  a  delightful  trip  down  the 
coast  we  reached  the  isthmus  and  crossed  over  by  the  Panama 
Railroad  to  Aspinvvall,  now  called  "Colon."  Here  taking  ship  for 
New  York  we  reached  that  city  in  about  twenty-five  days  from  San 
Francisco  without  incident  worthy  of  note.  Here  we  put  up  at  a 
hotel  much  frequented  by  army  officers,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
now  recall.  After  a  day  or  two  Pegram  kept  on  to  his  post,  I  suppose, 
by  way  of  his  home.  On  Saturday  afternoon  T  called  at  General 
Scott's  headquarters,  a  small  house,  and  found  no  one  present  but 
a  woman  who  was  sweeping  and  dusting  the  rooms.  I  registered, 
stating  at  what  hotel  I  was  stopping  and  that  I  would  be  there  imtil 
Monday  morning.  On  Monday  I  took  up  my  residence  with  some 
relatives  in  the  city,  renaaining  with  them  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Pegram  and  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  West  Point  where  we  were  treated 
with  the  usual  hospitality  at  the  hotel. 

Having  visited  in  New  York  as  long  as  I  cared  to  remain— I  had 
drawn  my  mileage  from  San  Francisco  and  so  had  plenty  of  money. 
They  paid  us  ten  cents  per  mile.  I  believe  I  received  about  six 
hundred  dollars  in  gold,  which  I  found  very  inconvenient  to  carry, 
sad  now  I  started  finally  for  Fort  Snelling  and  Light  Company  "B/* 
I  found  that  twoorders  had  been  issued  in  my  case  from  General  Scott's 
beadquarters.    I  wanted  but  one  order,  that  sending  me  to  Snelling, 
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which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  The  other  sending  me  to  Fort  Washita, 
Indian  Territory,  had  been  issued  later,  but  I  never  saw  it. 

I  stopped  cn  route  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  was  very  proud  of  having 
been  to  California  and  believed  I  knew  all  that  was  worth  knowing. 
No  one  could  take  advantage  of  me.  I  learned  differently  at  Niagara 
Falls,  for  a  hackman  then  did  take  one  in  as  he  or  other  hackmen 
had  frequently  taken  other  strangers  in  at  the  same  place.  There 
is  no  use  in  dwelling  on  an  unpleasant  episode  of  fifty  years  ago; 
every  man  of  my  age  remembers  plenty  of  them. 

The  trip  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul  was  a  long  and  tedious  one 
in  1855.  Arriving  at  Dunleith,  opposite  Dubuque.  I  put  up  at  the 
hotel  and  waited  for  the  boat  to  take  me  up  the  Mississippi  River. 


OLb  FURT  SNBLUNG — FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  CATLIN. 


With  a  great  many  other  travelers  I  embarked  on  the  good  steamboat 
ll'tir  Eagle  about  the  20th  of  September,  1855,  for  St.  Paul.  Among 
the  passengers  on  board  was  Captain  McDowell,  U.  S.  A.;  Asst.  Adjt.- 
Gen. 

Being  young  I  found  the  fare,  in  quality,  satisfactory,  but  as  I 
would  not  contend  for  a  seat  at  the  first  table  I  found  myself  very  often 
reduced  to  the  second,  and  sometimes  to  the  third  table.  However, 
in  due  time  we  arrived  in  St.  Paul,  at  that  time  a  very  small  city 
and  capital  of  the  territor}'-  of  Minnesota.  At  the  Winslow  House, 
the  principal  hotel  of  the  city,  I  found  some  army  officers,  and  among 
them  a  lieutenant  of  Light  Company  "E,"  who  considerately  gave 
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me  a  seat  in  his  wagon,  and  having  arranj^ed  for  the  transportation 
of  my  baggage  I  accompanied  him  to  Fort  Snelling,  which  I  found 
to  be  about  six  miles  distant  from  St.  Paul.  Fort  Snelling  was  the 
first  so-called  fort  I  ever  saw.  It  was  originally  called  Fort  St. 
Anthony— established  in  iSdo  and  first  occupied  by  troops  two  years 
later.  The  name  was  changed  to  Port  Snelling  in  1824.  Situated 
on  the  bluff  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  the  Minnesota, 
or  St.  Peter  River,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  An  enclosed  fort  of  the  shape  of  an  irregular  pentagon  with 
four  towers  connected  by  walls,  and  storehouses.  The  stables, 
workshops,  etc.,  were  on  the  outside  of  the  waiis.  It  commanded  the 
oountiy  in  the  immediate  vkinsty,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  estabtished,  viz. :  as  a  defense  against  hostile  In- 
dians. 

The  walls  inclosed  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  over  which 

I  have  often  been  drilled  on  foot  through  the  fresh  fallen  snow  on 
Sundays  when  the  fall  of  snow  was  too  heavy  for  battery  drill  on  the 
plain.  How  we  have  been  trotted  around  "all  agog "  between  inspec- 
tion and  church  time! 

The  garrison  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  consisted  of  Light  Com- 
pany **E"  Third  Artillery,  with  its  four  officers,  together  with  a  pay- 
master, medical  officer  and  chaplain.  It  was  unusual  to  have  a  pay- 
master stationed  at  a  military  post  except  on  the  frontier  and  then 
only  for  convenience.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  troops  except 
to  pay  them  off  once  in  two  or  four  months,  and  even,  at  times,  once 
in  six  months.  The  troops  were  mustered  for  payment  every  two 
months.  Quarters  were  scarce,  and  only  those  whose  presence  with 
the  troops  was  necessairy  should  be  at  the  post.  The  paymaster,  not 
doing  military  duty,  seemed  irresponsible  and  did  about  as  he  pleased. 
He  allowed  himself  much  latitude  in  dress,  appearing  in  civilian  dress, 
except  at  the  pay  table,  when  he  appeared  in  uniform,  or  nearly  so. 

The  position  of  paymaster  at  the  time  was  looked  upon  as  the 
best  [iromotion  a  captain  of  the  line  could  expect,  while  that  of  com- 
missarj-  of  subsistence  was  the  best  thing  open  to  a  lieutenant.  The 
two  positions  were  eagerly  sought  for.  An)ert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
James  Longstreet  were  paymasters,  and  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
was  a  commissary  of  subsistence.  Old  officers,  even  in  the  present 
day,  scnnetimes  grumble  and  growl  and  find  fault,  and  anent  this 
trait  sometimes  observed  in  old  soldiers  there  wasastonf  current  in 
my  youth  to  the  effect  that  an  old  captain,  who  had  contracted  the 
grumbling  habit  alluded  to  above,  was  asked  what  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  and  stop  grumbling.  After  long  consideration  he  said 
"  Well,  if  I  was  appointed  a  paymaster  I  would  stop ' ' ;  then  on  further 
reflection  he  exclaimed:  **  No,  I  would  not  give  up  my  right  to  grumble 
for  anything!" 

A  pasrmaster  had  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  and  usually  lived 
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in  a  city  where,  if  he  had  the  means,  he  could  rent  a  house  that  would 
be  more  satisfactoiy  than  the  quarters  to  which  an  officer  of  his  rank 
would  be  assigned  at  a  military  post. 

Fifty  years  ago  officers  and  men  were  most  miserably  housed. 
A  captain  ol  twenty-five  or  thirty  years'  service,  with  half  a  dosen 
children,  in  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  if  the  size  of  the  garrison  per- 
mitted such  an  allowance!  The  enlisted  men  packed  in  quarters 
where  there  were  two  in  a  bunk,  and  at  times  the  bunks  tiered  three 
bunks  high  and  infested  with  vermin!  These  things  at  present  are 
vastly  better  for  the  troops,  officers  and  men.  For  officers  stationed 
in  cities  the  allowances  for  quarters  and  fuel  are  not  so  good  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago. 

I  was  not  expected  at  Port  Snelling,  and  when  I  reported  with 
my  ordw  in  my  pocket  to  the  commanding  officer  he  told  me  so. 
Capt.  Irvin  McDowell,  one  of  General  Scott's  staff,  was  present  and 
he  said  he  did  not  remember  sccinc'  nnv  orrler  detailinj!;  me  for  duty 
with  Light  Company  "E."  I  drew  torih  my  order  and  that  settled 
it.  They  were  expecting  me  at  Fort  Washita  with  Bragg's  Light 
Company  "  C,"  and  plans  were  formed  there  in  which  I  was  to  perform 
an  important  part.  I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  never  went  there 
The  order  sending  me  to  Port  Snelling  was  confirmed  and  I  remained 
there  until, by  the  death  of  General  Bankhead,!  was  promoted  to  a 
first  lieutenancy. 

In  the  fell  of  1855  a  portion  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  recently  or- 
ganized, moved  up  from  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chten,  Wisconsin) 
to  Fort  Snelling  by  boat.  When  the  news  of  the  lu-ar  ai>])roach  of  the 
infantry  was  received — we  had  no  telegraph,  no  telephone,  no  railroad, 
no  nothing  at  that  time — the  senior  lieutenant  of  artillery  present,  a 
hospitable  man  and  a  bachelor,  ordered  supplies  with  which  to  make 
glad  the  hearts  of  the  coming  officers,  saying  to  me,  I  will  show  those 
dough-boys  what  artillery  hospitality  is."  He  stood  all  the  expense 
unaided.  He  ordered  five  gallons  of  whisky  from  the  commissary,  a 
brand  new  water  bucket  and  tin  cup  from  the  post  sutler.  The  bucket 
he  filled  with  fresh  water  from  a  barrel  behind  his  quarters,  and  this 
with  the  tin  cup  he  placed  inside  his  door  near  the  demijohn  of  whisky. 
The  whisky  cost  nineteen  cents  a  gallon.  I  was  no  judge  of  whisky  at 
that  time,  but  I  believe  it  was  good. 

This  was  one  thing  in  which  the  old  army  had  the  advantage 
of  the  present.  The  spiriius  frumenti  of  half  a  century  ago  was  good 
and  cheap,  and  the  advantage  was  duly  appreciated.  They  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  decant  it  into  bottles,  it  was  left  in  the  demijohn 
until  wanted  for  use;  then  tipping  it  up  gently  on  your  right  arm— 
I  have  seen  it  done —and  giving  the  vessel  a  tilt,  you  poured  all  you 
wished  into  a  tumbler,  you  had  all  you  desired.  As  to  using  water 
with  whisky,  I  remember  one  of  the  old  Mounted  Rifles  who^when 
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asked  if  he  wished  water  ia  his  liquor,  answered^  "  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  camel  ?  " 

This  was  the  way  in  the  quarters  of  the  bachelors.  When  the 
officer  was  married  they  did  not  use  so  large  a  measure.  After  being 
married  I  kept  whisky  and  sherry  on  my  sideboard  and  never  even  let 

an  officer  leave  my  house,  unless  he  was  the  chaplain,  without  asking 
him  to  "Change  his  breath."  We  did  not  always  drink  when  invited, 
and  this  reminds  me  how  impleasant  the  host  sometimps  made  you 
feel  when  you  declinei.l  his  invitation.  A  druiiken  man  or  a  drinking 
man  always  wants  people  to  drink  with  him.  This  is  the  rule  whether 
the  man  lives  in  the  city  or  in  the  wilds.  The  cowboy  on  a  spree  will 
sometimes  shoot  if  you  refuse  to  drink  withhim.  The  habitual  drinker, 
.  wherever  he  is,  will  be  displeased  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Your  refusal  is  a  reflection  upon  his  condition  or  habit.  I  was  once 
sittin^x  in  an  officer's  quarters  when  another  officer  coming  in  was  asked 
to  take  a  drink.  He  accepted,  and  as  he  had  the  demijohn  on  his 
arm  and  about  to  tilt  it  asked  me  it  I  would  nut  drink.  1  replied, 
"No,  I  thank  yuu,"  whereupon  the  host  broke  out  with,  istj.damn 
him,  he  won't  drink,  and  sits  there  watching  us,  expecting  to  gain 
promotion  by  our  death."  You  had  to  be  careful  about  refusing  as 
well  as  in  accepting  such  invitations. 

I  remember  one  officer  who  always  kept  the  best  whisky  in  his 
hoitse  and  would  insist  just  be^tire  luncheon  on  having  all  officers 
whom  he  saw  go  in  to  drink.  He  would  stand  on  his  porch  with  his 
dexter  lorefinger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  which  all  knew  meant 
"Come  in  and  partake."  A  failure  to  accept  the  invitation  was  a 
casus  belli. 

There  was  an  old  officer  in  command  at  a  large  frontier  post  who 
after  office  hours  would  place  himself  in  front  of  his  house  and  ask 
each  officer  coming  by,  one  by  one,  to  walk  in  and  take  a  drink. 
When  asked  by  a  curious  acquaintance  why  he  pursued  this  course 
instead  of  asking  all  in  at  once,  replied,  "Because  I  want  to  irct.  half 
of  my  own  liquor."    He  too  was  opposed  to  drinking  alone. 

But  to  return  to  the  hospitable  artillerist,  who  has  been  left  too 
long  alone;  when  he  had  his  preparations  made  he  said  "Now  let 

the  d  d  doughboys  come  on."   The  boys  came  on.   There  is  now 

only  one  of  those  t^ood  fellows  living.  Nelson,  Gardner,  Bee,  Tracy, 
Dunovant,  Marshall,  Maynadier,  Kelly,  Swaine,  Rossell,  Hill,  all 
gone  home. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  at  Fort  Snelling  all  the  water 
we  used  was  hauied  up  the  steep  hiil  from  the  Minnesota  River  in 
banels  by  ox-teams.  The  battery  horses  were  ridden  down  to  the 
river  to  be  watered,  the  ice  being  broken  for  them  in  the  winter. 

I  have  often,  going  out  to  reveille  roll-call  in  the  winter,  thrown 
a  blanket  around  me  and  returned  the  polite  salutation  of  the  colonel 
commanding  the  post  who  was  on  hand  outside  of  his  quarters  every 
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morning.  There  were  giants  in  those  days — Alexander,  C.  F.  Smith, 
B.  R.  S.  Caoby,  T.  W.  Sherman,  Ayres,  etc.  Some  had  gained  their 
laiirelfl  in  Mexico,  while  others  had  added  to  their  Mexican  renown 
fresh  distinction  in  our  Civil  War. 

On  my  first  day  on  duty  1  was  directed  to  accompany  the  officer 
whom  I  was  relieving  in  all  his  duties  for  that  day.  I  did  so,  and 
at  night  I  was  told  that  the  duty  then  completed  would  be  required 
of  me  every  third  day.  My  captain,  although  a  strict  officer,  never 
corrected  me  nor  called  my  attention  to  any  failure  or  slight  of  duty 
while  I  was  with  him. 

The  battery  had  four  pieces,  two  sections.  I  being  the  third 
lieutenant  in  rank  was  chief  of  line  of  caissons.  The  battery  was  short 
of  men  and  the  commander  required  any  men  of  his  who  mi^^ht  be  in 
the  guard-house  to  attend  drills  and  stable  duty.  One  cold  evening  I 
was  on  duty  as  orderly  officer  at  the  picket-rope,  and  an  ugly  fdlow 
named  Caldwdl,  a  prisoner,  having  two  horses  to  groom,  told  me  that 
he  would  groom  but  one  as  he  did  not  get  his  full  ration.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  He  was  a  prisoner  already,  I  couldn't  make  him 
more  so,  and  I  couldn't  stc  how  I  could  make  him  groom  that  other 
horse.  Of  course,  he  was  taking  advantage  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
young  lieutenant. 

Along  came  "The  Major"  to  see  how  the  young  sub.  was  getting 
along.  He  addressed  me  pleasantly  as  usual.  "Well, yotmg  man, 
how  are  you  getting  on?"  "  Not  very  well.  Major,  Caldwell  says  he 
does  not  get  his  full  ration  and  will  groom  but  one  horse."  "Well," 
replies  my  captain,  "what  are  you  j^oing  to  do  about  it?"  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  he  is  a  prisoner  now."  "  You  have  ordered  him  to 
groom  two  horses?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Well,  see  that  your  order  is 
carried  out.  Never  give  an  improper  order;  let  your  orders  be  just 
and  proper  and  then  see  that  they  are  duly  executed.  When  the 
horses  have  all  been  groomed  except  that  one  of  Caldwell's  have  the 
first  sergeant  'lead  in.' tie  Caldwell  to  the  picket-rope  by  the  side  of 
the  ungroonied  horse  and  keep  him  there  until  he  agrees  to  obey  orders. " 
I  had  this  done,  whereupon  Caldwell  said:  "  Well,  Lieutenant,  there 
is  no  use  in  waiting;  I  will  groom  the  horse." 

This  was  a  lesson  to  me  that  I  never  forgot.  It  came  in  very  pat 
two  years  afterward,  when  I  was  all  alone  on  an  Indian  reservation 
with  a  detachment  of  men  who  had  been  "picked  out"  for  me. 

The  major  was  a  good  battery  commander.  He  saw  that  his  com- 
mand was  well  instructed  and  his  horses,  guns  and  harness  in  good 
working  condition.  He  drilled  regularly,  not  neglecting  target-prac- 
tice nor  foot  drill.  It  was  something  of  a  hardship  for  the  lieutenants 
to  be  required  to  provide  their  own  mounts  for  the  short  detail  of 
not  to  exceed  two  years.  I  had  my  own  horse,  but  the  major  did  not 
require  it. 

The  inspection  on  Sunday  mornings  was  equal  to  a  drill.  We 
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would  be  marched  out  toward  Minneapolis,  which  was  then  but  a 
sfnall  village,  and  put  through  battery  maneuvers  about  the  same 

as  on  week-days.  There  was  a  story  on  this  subject  which  the  major 
liked  to  have  told  on  him  in  after  years,  showing  how  contrary  he 
was,    I  do  not  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 

The  ladies  of  the  garrison,  it  was  said,  did  not  want  the  battery 
taken  out  of  their  sight  for  Sunday  morning  inspection,  and  asked 
the  senior  lieutenant  to  request  the  major  to  have  inq)ectionand  drill 
on  Sundays  take  place  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  where  they  could 
witness  it.  The  senior  lieutenant  said  there  was  no  use  in  his  ask- 
ing, his  request  would  not  be  granted;  "Let  ,  meaning 

the  junior  lieutenant,  make  the  request,  he  is  the  major's  pet." 
So  the  junior  sub.  told  the  major  that  the  ladies  of  the  garrison  were 
indignant  with  him  for  not  showing  more  respect  for  the  Sabbath; 
that  in  their  opinion  there  should  be  no  drills  on  Sunday,  but  that 
they  thought  he,  the  major,  seemed  to  delight  in  desecrating  the 
Ix)rd's  day  and  without  any  respect  for  their  feelings  had  Sunday  in- 
spection, with  drill  at  times,  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  major 
was  mad,  and  declared  he  would  drill  his  battery  where  he  pleased, 
and  that  hereafter,  weather  permitting.. he  would  have  his  Sunday 
and  monthly  inspections  right  under  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

After  this  the  ladies  had  the  Sunday  inspections  where  they  could 
enjoy  seeing  them,  from  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  general  used  to 
say  in  after  years,  "I  believe  that  story  is  true,  it  was  so  like  me." 

Afrrr  the  accession  of  ':he  companies  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  to 
the  iiuirison  at  Fort  Snellmg,  we  raarciicd  on"  a  large  guard.  The 
artillery  detail,  three  men  and  a  non-commissioned  oflScer,  marching 
on  with  the  infantry,  but  doing  duty  only  at  the  artillery  stables — 
two  men  with  the  non-commissioned  officer  remaining  at  the  guard- 
house, the  one  sentinel  only  being  at  the  stables. 

We  had  an  officer  of  the  <ruard  as  well  as  an  officer  of  the  day; 
the  captains  of  the  garrison  doing  duty  as  officers  of  the  day,  and 
the  lieutenants  as  officers  of  the  guard;  the  battery  officers  per> 
forming  their  quota  of  duty  with  the  others. 

There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  in  the  command 
just  after  pay  day,  not  nlc  rr  in  the  companies  of  the  recently  or- 
f^anized  repfiment,  but  in  the  veteran  battery  as  well,  and  as  our 
guard-bouse  was  a  poor  affair  of  insutTicient  capacity  we  had  to  em- 
ploy auAiiiary  means  for  keeping  the  prisoners  in  good  order.  We  had 
three  or  four  cells  leading  off  from  one  side  of  the  guard-house,  into 
which  were  put  the  worst  cases.  On  the  other  side  a  ramshadde 
affair,  which  was  so  narrow  that  it  allowed  only  room  for  the  prisoners 
to  lie  down  si;!i  bv  si'le,  and  when  the  number  became  too  great 
or  the  men  too  noisy  they  were  taken  out  and  made  to  march  around 
a  ring  until  they  became  quieted  down — or  they  were  tied  up  in  the 
cold  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  leave  them  there,  or  until  the  gentle 
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colonel  came  along  and  saw  them,  when  they  were  taken  in.  This 
was  prisoa  discipline. 

Having  the  very  bad  prisoners  parade  dufii^  the  night,  whenever 
the  rdief  waa  turned  out,  was  pretty  hard.    Having  a  man  sentenced 

to  wear  an  iron  collar  on  his  neck  with  long  spikes  so  arranj^ed  that 
he  coiiM  He  with  the  spikes  only  in  one  position  seemed  to  me  then, 
and  seems  now,  ver}'  severe.  But  they  were  very  unndy  men  and 
of  these  the  artiller>'  fiutushed  its  quota.  There  may  now  be  worse 
men  and  more  severe  punishments  inflicted  than  I  then  knew  of,  but 
I  hope  not. 

I  have  rarely  seen  an  officer  strike  his  men  on  drill  with  his  sword, 
but  I  have  seen  it.  Later  I  have  myself  been  called  to  account  for 
correcting  a  non-coinmissioned  officer,  by  name,  on  drill. 

One  cold  night  as  1  sat  quietly  in  the  room  of  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  rushed  in,  his  coat  off  and  dress  very 
much  disordered,  and  reported  that  he  had  confined  Caldwdl  of  the 
battery,  the  same  who  did  not  want  to  groom  a  second  horse,  and 
that  he  was  fi,c;hting  drunk.  I  at  once  went  into  the  p:iiard-room 
where  bedlam  seemed  to  have  broken  loose;  the  prisoners  were  yelling 
like  wild  animals,  the  members  of  the  guard  nervous  and  moving 
about  and  not  half  trj  ing  to  put  Caldwell  into  a  cell.  I  told  them  to 
pick  him  up  and  put  him  in.  At  this  Caldwell  broke  from  those  who 
were  holding  him,  and  striking  me  on  the  head  knocked  my  "tar- 
bucket"  hat,  the  uniform  hat  of  the  time,  out  into  the  snow.  I  con- 
scientiorisly  whacked  tlie  felL^w  with  the  cdi'e  of  my  dull  sword. 
A  inrniln  r  of  th<-  '^'iiard  jumped  at  me,  taking  h<jM  of  my  shovilder, 
but  catchiii;4  iiiin  under  the  chin  with  the  pointof  my  saber  he  dropped 
me  and  apologized  for  his  act.  I  got  things  quieted,  putting  Cald- 
well  into  a  cell  and  the  member  of  the  guard  placed  in  confinement. 

Caldwell  complained  of  me  next  day,  but  received  no  satisfaction. 
It  was  a  little  singular  that  no  one  would  acknowledge  that  he  saw 
Caldwell  strike  me,  although  a  member  of  the  i^uard  went  out, 
picked  up  my  hat,  and  brought  it  to  me.  My  other  assailant  was 
duly  tried  by  court-martial  in  a  very  mild  charge  preferred  by  me, 
for  the  mildness  of  which  he  was  duly  grateful.  While  he  was  under- 
going punishment  in  the  guard-house,  and  I  came  on  as  an  officer  of 
the  guard.  Pike,  that  was  his  name,  asked  and  was  permitted  to 
wait  on  me,  making  my  fire  and  sweeping  out  my  room.  He  turned 
out  a  good  soldier  in  Utah. 

To  go  back,  as  soon  as  matters  became  quiet  in  the  guard-house 
the  prisoners  became  quiet,  but  in  order  that  they  should  remain  so 
I  tried  to  find  out  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  rumpus;  but  the  worst 
man  there  whom  I  qiu  stioned  said  he  did  not  know,  and  indeed  if  he 
had  told  on  anyone  but  himself  it  would  be  no  pleasant  resting  place 
for  him.  The  prisoners  were  packed  in  as  closely  as  sardines  in  a  box. 
so  1  told  them  that  if  there  were  any  further  noise  I  would  flood  their 
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place  of  abode,  and  the  water  was  very  cold.   We  bad  no  more  trouble 
that  night.    The  threat  of  resorttngr  to  that  kind  of  "water  cure'* 
in  that  day,  and  in  winter  at  Fort  Snellini;,  had  a  sedative  effect. 
The  prisoners.  I  believe,  tried  each  officer  of  the  guard  one  after 

the  other  that  winter. 

After  this,  one  night  when  the  major  was  officer  of  the  day,  and  a 
deaf  lieutenant,  who  wore  spectacles,  was  oflicer  of  the  guard,  the 
prisoners  broke  out,  the  guard  were  driven  from  the  guard^house 
by  the  prisoners  who  seised  the  muskets  and  musketoons,  fortunately 
unloaded,  and  took  command.  The  long  roll  was  sounded,  the 
companies  formed,  but  the  officers  led  by  the  officer  of  the  day  went 
to  the  guard-house  in  a  bo<lv.  and  after  running  the  ijauntlet  of  a 
shower  of  smaii  arms  and  ol  balls  attached  to  men's  legs  by  qhains, 
the  prisoners  were  got  under  control.  The  officer  of  the  guard 
just  missed  a  ball  thrown  at  his  head  by  one  of  The  Major's  bad  boys. 
Hitherto,  sentences  of  ball  and  chain  had  allowed  a  length  of  six  to 
ei^ht  feet  to  the  chain;  after  this  three  feet  was  the  extreme  length 
allowed. 

The  man  who  nearly  brained  the  officer  of  the  guard  with  the 
ball  attached  to  his  leg  by  a  too  long  chain  was  tried  by  court-maniui 
and  sentenced  to  wear  a  qriked  iron  collar  for  six  months. 

Having  five  companies  of  infantry  and  one  light  batteiy  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  headquarters  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  with  full  com- 
plement of  officers,  we  were  pretty  closely  packed  inside  the  walls  of 
the  fort.  Twelve  of  the  officers  at  the  post  had  their  families  with 
them.  Two  married  lieutenants  were  sent  to  the  hotel  on  the  plain, 
near  the  Springs  and  Minnehaha  Palls.  We  were  so  pushed  for  quar> 
ters  that  two  lieutenants  turned  out  the  or«inance  sergeant  from  the 
upper  room  of  his  quarters,  he  and  his  wife  retiring  to  the  basement. 
The  lieutenants  'occupied  the  vacated  room  all  winter.  The  little 
room  was  a  place  of  assembly  in  the  evening  for  those  interested  in 
"a  little  quiet  game."  My  rank  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  me  to 
any  quarters  that  1  would  accept  of.  for  if  I  could  avoid  it  I  \n  ould 
not  di^lace  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  his  wiie,  I  had  been 
*' turned  out"  by  two  captains.  The  senior  lieutenant  at  the  post 
let  me  have  his  front  room  for  my  use.  Indeed  it  was  the  only  room 
in  his  quarters.  Tt  was  small  and  back  of  it  was  what  would  now  be 
railed  a  cupboard  opening  into  my  room,  which  was  the  only  means  ( f 
access  to  it,  in  which  he  slept.  My  rooiu,  one-third  filled  with  my  big 
bed,  which,  with  a  lounge,  I  had  bought  from  my  predecessor,  and 
both  were  of  a  rather  rickety  nature,  was  our  only  sitting  room, 
and  indeed  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  officers  of  the  post.  My  in- 
firm lounge  was  found  useful  on  occasion.  We  had  a  large  box-stove 
and  beside  it  a  box  of  sawed  wood. 

We  had  a  basement  under  this  room  and  the  cupboard,  in  which 
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was  our  dining-room,  kitchen  and  servants'  room— our  dining-room 
was  the  officers'  mess  room. 

Not  being  of  a  highly  hilarious  nature,  I  went  to  bed  in  good  time 
and  did  not  before — "retirinj^"  it  is  called  in  good  society,  but  there 
was  no  retirement  in  the  r(H>m — k'oinj;  to  bed  indulge  too  freely  in 
the  contents  of  that  same  old  demijohn  which  was  never  empty — I 
fell  asleep,  but  was  seldom  permitted  to  do  so  imdisturbed.  The 
little  adjutant  took  much  pleasure  in  dancing  on  my  invalid  bed  and 
filling  me  with  alarm  lest  it  should  fall  to  pieces. 

When  my  senior  wished  to  retire,  he  placed  his  hoqutality  outside 
his  door,  which  he  then  locked  and  left  the  company  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  usual  way.  Before  going  home  they  would  till  the  stove 
with,  wood  and  going  out,  carefully  shut  the  door.  Toward  morning 
I  would  wake  up  because  of  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  room.  I  lived 
through  the  winter  with  but  one  severe  cold. 

The  quarters  of  each  officer  were  so  cramped  that  we  could  not 
object  to  those  who  had  families  si)ending  a  large  portion  of  their  eve- 
nings in  the  quarters  of  those  who  were  so  unfortxmate  as  to  be  un- 
married. However,  the  young  men  enjoyed  life  at  Fort  Snelling 
that  winter.  We  hadn't  much  and  there  was  not  much  expected. 
I  was  invited  to  little  evening  parties  and  to  dinners.  I»  with  others* 
visited  around  in  the  ev^ngs  and  played  some  round  games  at  cards 
and  ate  apples  and  nuts.  In  case  we  did  not  wish  to  spend  the  eve- 
nincr.  we  excused  ourselves  on  the  plea  that  we  must  go  out  and  at- 
•    tend  tattoo  roll-call. 

I  remember  attending  a  card  party — it  was  a  stag  party — which  I 
greatly  enjoyed.  The  refreshments  were  dmple  and  ineacpensive. 
They  consisted  of  cold  fresh  beef,  properly  cooked,  roasted  not  too 
rare,  an  excellent  quality  of  bread  and  butter,  whisky  and  water, 
with  pipes  and  tobacco.  Everything  in  abundance.  We  did  not  play 
for  money.  I  preferred  those  refreshments  to  cucumber  sandwiches 
or  a  little  weak  lemonade,  as  n;i^ht  be  offered  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  winter  "the  major"  let  us  have  a  team  of  four  battery 
horses — ^to  exercise  them — with  a  driver  that  he  could  trust;  the 
quartermaster  gave  us  a  wagon-body  filled  with  hay,  on  runners* 
buffalo  robes,  blankets,  etc. ;  we  did  the  rest .  Tbesleigh  was  soon  filled 
with  young  people,  and  off  we  went  on  the  frozen  Mississippi  to  St. 
Paul.  We  enjoyed  all  there  was,  whether  a  dance  or  a  con- 
versazione. I  will  confess  that  the  dance  was  the  more  popular 
amusement. 

While  I  was  at  Fort  Snelling  there  was  assembled  there,  what  was 

very  rare  in  the  army  at  that  time,  a  general  court>martial,  for  the 

trial  of  a  commissioned  officer.  Among  the  ofHcers  present  were 
Colonel  Abercrombie,  Major  W.  T,  Sherman,  with  Capts.  Irvin  Mc- 
Dowell, Fred  Steele  and  Alfred  Sully.  All  general  officers  in  the  war 
that  raged  between  the  States  a  few  years  later. 
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Sully  was  something,'  of  a  wac;,  and  one  day  as  the  only  carriage 
at  the  post  was  bein^i:^  driven  past  the  post  headquarters,  where  Sully 
and  a  number  of  others  were  standing,  called  out  to  the  driver,  the 
owner  of  the  outfit,  an  old  officer,  a  paymaster,  who  was  very  inde- 
pendent and  not  particular  about  the  appearance  of  his  civilian  dress, 
and  whose  apparel,  though  it  mlRbt  be  comparatively  nev  ,  tk  ver 
presented  anything  like  a  fresh  or  brand-new  appearance.  "Hello, 

Y  ,  where  did  you  get  that  hat?"    Major  Y  instinctively 

pulled  up,  took  off  his  soft  hat  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  look- 
ing at  it  critically,  answered,  "Why,  it's  the  same  old  hat."  The 

officers  all  laughed  and  Sully  said,  "  I  thought  so."   Major  Y  , 

seeing  the  laugh  was  on  him,  ^look  the  reins  saying,  "Get  up!"  and 
not  having  on  hand  any  language  such  as  might  be  used  with  pro- 
priety in  polite  society,  used  such  as  he  was  most  accustomed  to  use 
on  extraordinarv  occasions.  He  had  been  captain  of  a  light  battery 
of  artillery,  and  i  think  a  captain  of  a  light  battery  has  more  occasion 
for  the  use  of  a  variety  of  language  than  has  a  commander  of  a  cavalry 
troop.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  much-criticised  language  of  the 
army  in  Flanders,  and  I*m  sure  it  will  be  conceded  that  to  adequately 
command  horse  and  man  a  more  varied  vocabulary  is  required  than 
to  command  man  without  the  horse. 

Before  the  Civil  War  and  long  after  the  close  of  that  dreadful  con- 
flict paymasters  were  not  required  to  take  station  at  posts — indeed, 
they  were  as  detached  from  military  posts  as  were  some  d^artment 
commanders  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  later  when  General 
Brown  commanding  the  army  lived  on  a  farm  near  Sackctt's  Harbor, 
and  later  still  when  General  Wool  lived  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Ah,  those  were  i^lorious  tinics!  The  War  of  1812-15  was  over, 
and  we  would  never  have  anotht  r  war.  Someone  since  that  time 
has  said,  "  How  pleasant  the  army  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  sol- 
diers." 

«  ♦  *  *  «  Jtc 

T  had  just  arrived  in  Kansas  and  was  stopping  in  the  city  of  Leav- 
enworth waitinj:,'  for  my  quarters  at  the  fort  to  be  vacated,  when  I 
again  met  the  paymaster  to  whom  I  have  hereinbefore  referred  and 
ci  whom  I  would  not  write  were  it  not  that  he  enjoyed  telling  stories 
oo  himself.  He  rode  up  from  his  home  every  day  to  his  office  at  the 
fort  in  a  shabby,  ragged  and  ramshackle  vehicle,  an  old  ambulance 
with  torn  curtains  flying  in  the  wind,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses 
to  match.  His  own  dress  was  in  keeping  with  this  outfit,  of  which 
he  seemed  unduly  proud.  Hc^  kindly  called  for  me  two  or  three  tmies 
to  take  me  to  the  fort,  but  as  he  got  through  his  work  at  his  office 
earlier  than  I  did,  I  found  it  convenient  to  get  a  oonvejranoe  for  my 
ejcdusive  use  to  take  me  to  and  fro.  This  he  laughingly  ascribed  to 
pride  on  my  part,  not  wishing  to  be  seen  in  his  carriage,  and  then  told 
me  the  following  story  apropos  of  this: 
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"One  morning  as  I  arrived  at  the  fort  and  was  hitching  my 
hofses  to  the  hitching-bar  near  my  ofiSoe.  ft  poor,  sacldy-looldiig  darlcy 
came  up  and  lookiog  at  me  and  my  outfit*  accosted  me,  saying,  'Are 
yuu  the  man  that  takes  colored  gentlemen  to  the  smallpox  hospital?' 

I  told  him  in  as  appropriate  language  as  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  demand  that  I  was  not  that  man." 

This  was  the  same  officer  who  when  m  camp  in  Utah  refused  in 
unmistakable  language  the  compliment  of  being  crowned  "  Queen  of 
the  May"  when  a  frivolous  young  officer  tried  to  insist  on  conferring 
upon  him  that  honor  (?), 

I  now  bid  good-by  to  Major  Y  ,  who  was  as  warm-hearted, 

generous  and  hospitable  a  man  as  ever  I  was  acquainted  with,  but 
one  who  could  never  get  "on  the  colors"  if  he  ran  for  them  all 
summer. 

His  bones  are  dust:  his  sword  is  rust, 
r  Hisaoulis  withtlieMiBta,ii«tnuL 

We  had  a  weddinij  at  Fort  Snelling  toward  the  close  of  winter, 
which,  added  to  the  departure  of  an  officer,  a  lieutenant,  my  senior, 
**on  leave  of  absence,"  caused  a  movement  in  quarters.  The  newly 
married,  or  to-be-married  captain,  took  the  vacated  quarters-^n 
fact,  exchanged  quarters  with  the  departing  lieutenant. 

I  was  so  \mcomfortablc  in  my  restricted  quarters  that  I  made 
application  for  the  lieutenant's  quarters  on  the  j^round  that  I  had 
had  no  quarters,  no  quarters  had  been  assigned  me,  and  it  was  now 
my  turn  to  select.  The  commanding  officer  decided  against  me.  I 
appealed  to  department  headquarters  at  Port  Leavenworth.  The 
appeal  was  not  heard  from  until  summer,  when,  because  of  the  de- 
parture of  troops  from  the  post.  I  had  all  the  quarters  I  could 
desire. 

"Time  cures  all  things." 

The  appeal  was  then  decided  agamst  me,  and  justly. 

While  on  the  subject  of  quarters  I  will  mention  a  Fort  Snelling 
incident.  A  r^fular  qtiartermaster,  a  captain  and  brevet  major,  a 
one-armed  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  was  assigned  to  duty  at  OUT 

post  in  the  s}>rtng  of  '56.  He  did  not  take  quarters,  but  went  to 
work  tt)  prepare  quarters  for  himself  and  family  outside  the  fort. 
There  were  out  there  two  old  tumble-down  houses,  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  fort,  one  or  both  of  which  had  been  tised  by 
the  beef  contractor.  There  was  money  available  for  repairs,  but 
none  to  be  used  in  building  quarters.  You  might  repair  a  wagon  if 
you  had  only  a  wheel  to  begin  on,  but  you  might  not  build  a  wagon 
out  of  funds  for  "repairs."  The  qtiartermaster  now  went  to  work 
toVepair  one  of  these  houses  into  habitable  qxiarters.  When  toward 
the  close  of  summer  he  got  the  house  completed  a  staff-officer,  his 
senior,  who  occupied  quarters  in  the  fort,  asked  the  commanding  of- 
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ficer  if  the  newly  rejuvenated  quarters  were  assignable,  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  afiinnative,  applied  for  and  was  assigned  to  them. 
The  quartermaster  then  went  to  work  to  lit  up  the  other  old  house 
for  his  use.  Whether  anyone  took  this  house  from  him  when  com- 
pleted I  do  not  know,  as  it  was  not  finished  when  I  left  the  post. 
The  officer  was  as  quiet  and  as  industrious  as  the  spider,  which  when 
its  web  is  broken  renews  its  labors  and  mends  the  breach;  but  which 
one  of  the  two  ofticcrs  was  the  real  spider  1  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

In  the  spring  Brevet  Col.  C.  F.  Smith  and  Brevet  Lieut.-Col. 
E.  R.  S.  Canby  came  up  from  Fort  Crawford  with  the  companies 
,  that  had  wtnterad  there.  Some  of  these»  with  others  from  Port  Snell- 
ing  went  under  Colonel  Alexander  to  Pcwt  Ridgely,  while  others  went 
under  Col.  C.  F.  Smith  on  the  expedition  to  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  (Pembina) ;  some  went  to  Fort  Ripley  and  one  remained  with 
Colonel  Canby  at  Fort  Snellint^.  This  last  company  (Tracv's) 
with  Light  Company  "E"  Third  Artillery  constituted  the  garri- 
son for  the  summer  and  ensuing  fall.  We  were  very  short  of  of- 
ficers that  summer.  There  was  no  lieutenant  of  infantry  present,  and 
because  of  the  illness  of  the  captain  I  found  myself  off  and  on  in  com- 
mand of  that  infantry  company.  When  Col'  mcl  Canby  took  commrind 
of  the  post,  he,  sitting  on  the  step?:  of  one  of  the  sets  of  quarters  whit- 
tling a  pine  stick  and  with  an  unl  ighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  addressed  me 

as  I  was  walking  past  him:  "Mr.  ,  I'm  going  to  take  command 

of  this  post,  and  I  would  like  you  to  assist  me  as  adjutant.'*  I  fdt 
pleased  and  complimented  at  the  order  and  at  its  wording  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given.  That  summer  of  1856  was  quiet  and 
uneventful.  In  the  fall  the  major,  who  preferred  to  command  rather 
than  to  be  commanded,  went  off  "on  leave,"  the  battery  being  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  R.  B.  Ayres.  In  September  Captain  Heth. 
with  Lieutenants  Dudley  and  Deshler,  came  in  with  his  company 
mounted  on  Indian  ponies  from  an  expedition  that  had  been  out  on 
the  plains  under  G^eral  Harney.  The  ponies  were  sold  and  Heth 
went  away  on  leave. 

As  the  first  snow  was  falling,  the  expedition  to  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  under  Colonel  Smith  returned  and  settled  down  for  the 
winter. 

Colond  Smith  assumed  command  of  the  post  and  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Canby  went  away  on  leave. 

At  that  time  officers  went  away  on  leave  of  absence  with  full 

pay.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  in  the  case  should  now  be 
the  same,  and  allowing,  as  atpreseiu.to  each  officer  a  month's  leave 
for  each  year.    This  might  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  six  years. 

In  November  I  was  promoted  first  Ueutenant,  and  on  reodpt  of 
the  notice  of  my  promotion  in  December,  Colonel  Smith  relieved 
me  from  duty  at  the  post  and  I  proceeded  to  join  my  new  company 
St  Fort  Miller,  in  southern  California,  on  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
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I  liked  my  first  promotion  very  much,  but  would  have  preferred 
to  remain  at  Fort  Sndling  until  the  spring,  and  thus  avoided  the  very 
disagreeable  trip  through  the  snow-covered  country  from  St.  Paul 
to  Dubuque,  the  then  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Ontral  Railroad. 

My  memories  of  Fort  Snelling  are  mostly  pleasant,  and  before  I 
leave  that  then  frontier  jiost  to  take  station  at  a  one-company  post 
in  the  interior  of  southern  California,  another  frontier  post,  I  would 
relate  an  occurf«ice  in  connection  with  Col.  C,  F.  Smith's  arrival 
at  Port  Snelling  with  his  command  from  Port  Crawford,  Wis., and 
while  encamped  on  the  plain  preparing  for  his  expedition  to  the 
North.  At  the  time  of  which  1  write  there  was  the  greatest  for- 
mality between  the  captain  and  his  lieutenants.  "\Yc  looked  upon 
a  captain  as  an  officer  of  considerable  rank — ,  a  rank  to  which  we  might 
hope  to  attain  in  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  I  remember  Colonel 
Canby  telling  me  of  being  a  second  lieutenant  for  seven  years,  and  I 
recall  that  Lieut.  Nat.  Michler  was  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  for 
.<;ix  years.  The  engineers  and  ordnance  officers  had  a  law  enacted 
by  which  they  became  captains  in  fourteen  years. 

Well,  eighteen  years  seemed  a  long  time  to  a  young  lieutenant, 
and  to  see  ourselves  captain  seemed  about  as  far  as  we  could  see.  I 
remember  the  visit  in  1856,  at  Snelling,  of  a  captain  of  my  regiment; 
he  was  on  sick  leave,  seemed  to  have  consumption,  and  I  supposed 
would  not  live  much  lon.<:er.  Promotion  was  very  slow  and  we  cotmted 
upon  him  for  a  iile.  But 

Hope  tells  a  flattering  t«)e« 
Delusiv*.  vain  Md  hoUow. 

In  x866 1  was  a  major  in  the  staff  and  he  applied  to  me  for  a  trans- 
fer.   We  could  each  take  the  other's  place. 

But  to  go  back,  a  lieutenant  never  addressed  his  captain  without 
jirefixing  his  title,  and  the  cajitain  reciprocated  by  mistering  his  sub- 
alterns.   There  was  the  greatest  deference  shown  to  rank. 

Colonel  Smith  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  having  received  three 
brevets  in  Mexico  for  gallantry  in  battle,  and  died  as  a  major-general 
of  volunteers. 

I 'm  coming  to  it.     All  of  us  officers  paid  our  respects  to  Colond 

Smith  in  his  camp,  and  he  in  return  called  on  each  and  every  one  of  us 
in  our  quarters.  How  it  would  be  uow  under  like  circtunstances  I 
leave  those  who  have  had  experience  to  tell. 

P.  S. — It  has  been  suggested  by  ' '  My  Publisher*'  that  my  "  Memo- 
ries" end  "rather  abruptly."  I  would  ask  if  everything  pertaining 
to  the  militar>'^  does  not  end  abruptly. 

T  know  of  ni  )t  hinp^  much  more  abrupt  than  "  cease  firing."  When 
an  officer  reaches  the  atre  of  si\t>  -tour  years  he  is  abruptly  placed  on 
the  "retired  list."  1  could  multiply  instances  of  abruptness  in 
military  life. 
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I>ong  ago  there  was  a  military  officer  at  Fort  Snelling  who  seldom 
made  "calls";  he  was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  played 
on  the  violin,  and  when  he  made  a  call  he  took  his  violin 
with  him  and  made  it  talk  for  him.  On  such  rare  occasions  he 
played  the  tune  known  as  "The  Arkansas  Traveler"  and,  playing, 
recited  the  words  of  the  "Old  Man"  and  the  "Stranger."  When 
he  was  through  he  would  tell  his  audience,  "  I  have  no  more  to  say,  " 
and  would  abruptly  leave  the  room.  He  had  no  more  to  say  at 
that  time.  There  was  an  old  officer  who  was  a  colonel  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  "Mexican  War"  and  whose  rank  had  not  increased  at  the 
close  of  that  war.  He  saw  young  men  who  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged, which  he  had  not  been,  receiving  two  or  three  brevets,  while 
he.  an  old  man,  had  received  nothing.  He  thought  he  should  receive 
at  least  one  brevet,  and  asked  General  Scott  to  recommend  him  for 
one.  General  Scott  thereupon  said,  "What  shall  I  say,  colonel? 
What  shall  I  say?"  "A  faithful  old  soldier,  general,  a  faithful  old 
soldier,"  replied  the  colonel.  "But  what  shall  I  say,  colonel?"  A 
faithful  old  soldier,  general,"  again  replied  the  colonel. 

"But  what  shall  I  say"  in  the  way  of  bidding  good-by?  It  is 
now  only  a  case  of  "cease  firing."  I  may  resume  firing  again. 

M.  R.  M. 


TRAINING   SOLDIERS   IN   PERSONAL  HYGIENE. 

lEUT.-COL.  II  K.  ALLPORT.  R  A  M  C  ,  writing  in  the  Journal 


Loi  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  states  that  this  is  almost 
a  new  idea,  but  more  probably  an  old  one  revived  or  in- 
tensified. Formerly  it  was  not  possible  ;  now  we  live  in  more  sanitary 
times,  and  the  only  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  the  idea  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  soldier.  The  esprit  *de  corps  stor>'  is  not  yet  old, 
and  is  still  applicable  to  men  in  the  ranks  at  the  present  time.  The 
soldier  has  never  been  taught  the  practical  art  of  healthy  living, 
indeed  Colonel  Allport  does  not  know  of  any  class  to  whom  it  is 
systematically  taught;  it  is  an  art  neglected  in  civil  life  as  well  as  in 
tne  army.  But  the  young  soldier,  of  all  men,  requires  such  instruc- 
tion; he  has  been  placed  without  preparation  in  new  surroundings, 
the  purpose  of  his  life  has  been  changed,  he  is  expected  to  become  a 
healthy  animal,  fit  in  every  way  for  the  strain  of  war  or  foreign 
service.  He  may,  and  indeed  must,  learn  something  of  personal 
hygiene,  but  there  is  no  system,  no  teaching,  and  there  is  nobody 
responsible.  He  is  encoiirat-tMl  tn  learn  everything  else  needful  for 
his  profession,  but  in  this  matter  the  recruit  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired. Colonel  AUport.'s  experience  shows  that  the  recruit  does  not 
know  the  simplest  things,  such  as  how  to  wash,  how  to  care  for  his 
teeth,  or  his  feet;  how  to  look  after  his  underclothing,  how  to  cat  or 
drink,  how  to  avoid  cold  or  heat,  how  to  preserve  his  health  and 
fitness  under  varying  and  unusual  conditions.  The  young  soldier  is 
in  the.sc  matters  a  grown  up  baby  whose  education  stopped  at  the 
age  of  three,  when  he  was  left  to  look  after  himself.  If  the  soldier 
can  be  successfully  trained  in  these  matters  the  result  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  man  himself.  Colonel 
Allport  is  inij^rcsscd  with  the  necessity  of  training  the  recruit  in  this 
art,  and  makmg  it  a  part  of  the  routine  through  which  he  must  pass. 
It  is  futile  to  condemn  the  men  for  their  apathy  and  their  ignorance  of 
simple  sanitary  laws — the^  know  nothing  about  it. 

An  officer  of  a  distinguished  regiment  once  said  to  Colonel  Allport: 
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"  'tis  n(j  use,  you  can't  clean  them,  'tis  their  nature  to  be  dirty,  they 
like  it.  This  would  be  a  nice  regiment  without  the  men.  just  the 
band  and  the  mess."  Colonel  Allport  admits  thry  \vvtv  difficult,  but 
that  was  in  the  old  days.  Still,  however,  he  continues,  it  is  hard  to 
influence  the  men  in  a  re^ment;  they  are  set;  whatever  may  be  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  the  men,  the}'  are  almost  unchangeable. 
To  be  quite  successful  this  training  should  be  commenced  in  the 
depot  and  carried  on  in  the  regiment.  Who  will  carry  out  this  work? 
What  branch  of  the  arniy  will  undertake  it?  There  arc  no  arrange- 
ments at  present  in  force.  Colonel  Allport  thinks  there  can  be  only 
one  answer.  The  officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  have  the 
necessary  training;  it  is  their  intefl«st;  it  will  furtlwr  their  work; 
they  ought  to  undertake  it.  The  sympathy  of  the  regimental  officers 
should  be  aroused,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  non-commis.sioned 
officers  is  essential*  as  the  %  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  men. 
and  can  get  them  to  do  things  that  no  amount  of  talking  will  ac- 
complish. 

Colonel  Allport  in  his  paper  sketches  very  briefly  his  experience 

among  the  recruits  of  the  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment  at  Maidstone. 
Here  he  found  the  plastic  material  he  desired.  Colonel  Brock,  com- 
manding: the  troops,  entered  fully  into  the  plan.  The  men  were  as- 
sembled in  the  gymnasium  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  Colonel  Allport 
talked  to  them.  Practical  illustrations  were  given  when  possible, 
and  a  blackboard  was  useful.  They  formed  a  very  interested  and 
attentive  audience,  and  Colonel  Allport  learns  that  his  lectures  form 
texts  for  barrark-room  conversations.  The  subjects  and  the  lan- 
guage were  simple;  just  their  duiiy  life  and  habits,  about  fresh  air, 
sunlight,  food  and  drink,  their  cloUies,  their  rooms,  the  care  of  their 
teeth,  cleanliness.  Many  converts  were  made,  and  a  new  feeling  is 
growing.  The  work  is  also  carried  on  at  weekly  inspections;  this  is 
very  important,  and  a  most  practical  way  of  impressing  and  teaching 
the  men.  The  idea  is  kept  before  their  minds  on  every  suitable 
occasion,  in  the  gymnasium,  at  vaccination,  at  hospital.  The 
regimental  officers  give  their  support,  and  the  non-commissioned 

officers  assist,  they  come  int  direct  touch  with  the  mt>n  in  their 
rooms  and  daily  life.  The  gymnasium  instructors  especially  have  a 
very  powerful  influence,  which  they  employ  for  good.  For  the  short 
time  that  this  work  has  been  carried  on  the  results  appear  most 
favorable,  and  encoiirn<'n  a  feeling  of  great  hopefnlno'^s.  The  recruits 
begin  to  understand  and  take  a  pride  in  following  rules  intelligently. 
Colonel  Allport  states  that  he  is  gratified  by  the  ready.  "Yes, sir,  I 
do  since  you  told  us  about  it."  Even  men  in  the  militia,  he  says, 
get  their  friends  in  the  regulars  to  "put  down  for  a  tooth-brush," 
so  that  they  too  may  dean  their  teeth.  Men  buy  a  fourth  pair  of 
socks  so  that  two  pairs  may  go  to  the  weekly  wash,  and  two  are  kept 
in  wear.  Excessive  cigarette  smoking  has  diminished,  spitting  (of 
all  habits  the  most  disgustingr  in  soldiers  and  sailors)  is  discounte- 
nanced, and  has  almost  ceased.  AUo|:et1u'r,  ther<>  is  the  conimcmcc- 
ment  of  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  even  incomplete  results  can  be  attained;  but  the 
'vwrk  must  be  continued  in  the  regiment,  or  these  men  will  get  under 
the  influence  of  traditions  that  may  not  be  favorable  to  the  new  idea. 

Training  the  soldier  in  this  laaciical  art  of  healthy  living  should 
be  commenced  in  the  depot  but  still  carried  on  in  the  regiment. 
If  the  officers  of  the  R.A.M.C.  undertake  it,  it  will  give  them  a  wider 
interest  in  the  soldier,  a  deeper  interest  in  their  work.    It  will  do 
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more,  it  will  encourage  and  cement  a  comradeship  and  sympathy 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  service;  it  will  get  nd  of  that  feeling 
that  the  medical  officers  are  always  fault-finding;  they  will  have  the 
soldier  interested  in  his  own  welfare,  and  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  ret^imental  officers.  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
Colonel  AUport  concludes,  that  this  educational  effort  is  not  an 
isolated  one;  others  have  been  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  he 
feels  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  movement  may  spread  widely. 


THE  HORSE  IN  BATTLE. 

THE  part  which  a  cavalry  horse  takes  in  a  battle  can  never  be 
filled  by  any  machine,  no  matter  what  its  capabilities.  The 
horse  seems,  in  the  hour  of  battle  at  least,  to  take  on  character- 
istics which  belong  only  to  a  being  endowed  with  reason.  He  par> 
takes  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  conflict,  the  same  as  his  rider. 
If  he  has  been  six  months  in  the  service  he  knows  every  buglc-call. 
As  the  column  swings  into  line  and  waits,  the  horse  grows  ner\'ous 
with  waiting,  and  if  the  wait  be  long  will  often  tremble  -and  sweat. 
As  the  call  comes  to  advance,  the  rider  can  feel  him  working  at  the  bit 
with  his  tongue  to  get  it  between  his  teeth.  As  he  moves  out  he 
will  either  try  to  get  on  faster  or  bolt.  The  lines  wUl  carry  him  for- 
ward, and  after  a  minute  he  will  lay  back  his  cars,  and  one  can  feel 
his  sudden  resolve  to  brave  the  worst  and  have  done  with  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  man  seldom  cries  out  when  hit  in  the  ttmnoil  of 
battle,  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  horse.  Five  troopers  out  of  six 
when  struck  with  a  bullet  are  out  of  their  saddles  in  a  minute.  If  hit 
in  the  breast  or  shoulder,  up  go  their  hands  and  they  get  a  heavy  fall ; 
if  in  the  foot  or  arm  they  fall  forward  and  roll  off.  Even  with  a 
foot  cut  off  by  a  jagged  piece  of  shell  a  horse  will  not  drop.  It  is  only 
when  shot  in  the  head  or  heart  that  becomes  down.  The  horse  that 
loses  his  rider  and  is  imwounded  himself  will  continue  to  run  with 
his  set  of  fours  until  some  movement  throws  him  out.  Then  he  goes 
galloping  here  and  there,  neighing  with  fear  and  alarm,  but  will  not 
leave  the  field.  When  he  has  come  upon  several  riderless  steeds 
they  fall  in  and  keep  together,  and  the  rally  of  the  bugle  often  will 
bring  them  into  the  ranks  together. 
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LOXGEING  AND  TRAINING  AT  OBSTACLES  t 

By  Count  Raoul  de  Gontaut-Biron,  Former  Riding  Master  at 

Saumur. 

Translated  for  the  Second  Dixnsion,  General  Staff,  United  States  Army. 
By  Captain  CECIL  STEWART.  4ih  U.  S.  Cavalr)'. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

How  THE  Rider  Should  Behave   During  the  Jump. 

THE  following  experiment  has  produced  the  result  about  to  be 
read : 
When,  after  some  days  drill,  a  free  jump  has  been  arrived 
at  of  about  i  m.  30  in  height,  a  weight  of  seventy-five  kilograms,  for 
example,  can  be  placed  on  the  horse,  and  the  latter  jumps  approxi- 
mately about  the  same  height  without  appreciably  more  labor.  \Vc 
have  only  noted  that  the  different  movements  of  head  and  neck  were 
quite  more  pronounced.  Yet.  if  this  burden  is  replaced  by  a  man, 
even  lighter,  but  himself  riding  the  horse  up  to  the  obstacle,  the  ani- 
mal no  longer  jumps  as  high.  The  only  explanation  of  a  like  result 
is  that  the  nian^s  hand  is  H'liat  is  ht'ivicst  upon  the  hack  of  the  ridden 
h<yrse  that  jumps.  In  fact,  however  light  the  hand,  it  can  never  be 
sufficiently  so  to  permit  com]ilcte  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
horse's  body,  notably  of  head  and  neck  action,  all  the  more  marked 
as  the  weight  is  heavier,  and  which  gives  rise  during  the  different 

•Owned  by  Lirut.  K.  clc  Ncmeskcr.  Instnictur  at  S  luniur.  He  is  n-prt-sentol  at  the  head 
of  this  page  as  clcarin.^  a  table  around  which  some  co:urailcs  arc  drinkinjf  in  honor  of  horse 
Ml  rider. 

tContinuod  from  May  numb?r  of  the  Joi;rval. 
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phases  of  juinpinji  to  the  several  distributions  of  weight,  thanks  to 
which  the  jum|>  is  performed  without  unnecessary  fatigue. 

Consecjuently  the  rider  intending  to  come  the  nearest  possible 
to  ]jerfection.  must  be  imbued  with  this  truth:  that  to  jump  ait 
ohstiutc  h.;-!l,  is  noi  to  kinder  his  Iwrse;  and  not  to  kinder  his  horse  ts 
to  let  tlte  different  parts  of  said  horse  perform  the  actions  they  would 
ij  jree. 

We  will  now  study  what  the  rider  ou|?ht  to  do  during  the  jump 
at  different  gaits: 

First.— //uu"  the  rider  ought  to  behave  during  tlte  jump  at  the  walk. — 
It  is  easy  now  to  deduce  the  way  a  man  should  behave  during  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  jump,  so  as  to  not  hinder  his  mount  by  para- 
lyzini:  his  powers  of  action. 

He  shuuld  be  careful  to  approach  the  obstacle  squarely,  hands  low, 
reins  lightly  held,  arms  half  bent. 

During  the  whole  execution  of  the  jump  he  should  sit  close;  for 
the  first  condition  for  having  good  hands  is  to  have  a  good  seat, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  cling  on  to  the  reins  to  remain 
in  the  saddle. 

Besides,  the  rider  who  loses  his  scat  in  spite  of  himself,  or  even 
intentionally,  supports  himself  on  the  stirrups,  which  prevents  his 

carryint,'  the  le.i,'s  back  t<»  stimulate  the  horst*  when  that  is  necessary. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  rider  who  grips  almost  solely  with  the  knees; 
the  joints  of  these  parts  are  hindered  and  the  same  result  produced 
as  concerns  the  legs. 

In  principle,  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  jump,  the  man's 


/ 


body  should  rrmaiTi  alnu.st  vertical,  so  as  to  hinder  the  horse  the 
least  possible  in  the  way  he  makes  use  of  his  own  weight.* 

In  fine,  if  the  rider's  body  inclines  backward  at  the  moment  when 
the  horse,  after  having  raised  the  forehand,  unbends  the  hind  quar- 
ters, that  part  of  the  animal  wntild  be  l  -aded  with  an  unnecessary' 
wci^^ht  and  consequently  would  have-  to  make  a  ^^rcater  cllort  to 
spring  from  the  ground. 

If,  during'  thi^  ^oc^aw  motion  imUucd  by  thrusting  forward  of 
head  and  neck  (second  phase  of  jump;  the  moment  when  the  animal 
has  hind  quarters  in  the  air  and  forehand  toward  the  ground,  the 
man  li  ans  forward,  he  will  not  prevent  the  horse's  jumjiinsx,  but  niic^ht 
occasion  his  fall  by  overloading  his  forehand  when  he  grounds. 

*Yfniiij{  ridfrs,  when  iumpinK,  bcinj?  natiirall  '  t"  r^rrviriR  the  V>ri  Jr  f.>rward.  bc- 

■  oniinif  riK'iil  and  st'i'kiiij,'  tn  escape  the  linrs^  s  -rMi  .iTi  nis,  r  ;  .  oxii-  in  iu  ;  s  -me  time  to 
aJvisc  them  to  hold  tht-  Imdy  backward,  bctorf,  during  and  afti-r  rhr  iuii',;>  This  poiition 
1  ompt'ls  them  (.(instantly  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  saddle,  asi  i  (i<  :;s1m:  is  tliptil  to  connect 
with  the  horse  s  inov-«ncnts,  an  intiispensable  cuniliituit  for  having  good  hands. 
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In  this  |>(  )sition,  moreover,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  to  help  the 
horse  m  case  the  latter  stumbles. 

The  rider's  arms  shoiild  unbend 
more  or  less  to  permit  at  the  same 
time: 

Of  the  man's  body  leaning  back- 
ward. 

Of  extension  of  the  horse's  head 
and  neck. 

So  then,  at  some  meters  from 
the  obstacle,  the  rider's  arms  should 


Fio.  i4.~TlM  ridef't  iMnds  obedioitly  f*^^  cuough  to  allow  the  horse's 
Krompuybeadudnecktothcircxteiuion  moutk  to  jccl  sliehllv  the  hands  (Fjl'. 
befog  w,thdf.wrf  upaa  the  trunk  (.rt  jf^^,  f^^^^^  ^^^^^^  obediently 

(Kcompany  the  animaVs  head  arid 

neck  durini^  the  three  f^hases  cf  the  jump  {Fiii,.  14). 

This  lightness  of  the  man  s  hand  on  the  horse's  mouth  is  above 
all  essential  during  the  leap  proper,  when  the  horse  extends  head 
and  neck  their  whole  length  to  carry  weight  forward,  and  to  call 
forth  the  seesaw  motion  {Fit^.  15). 

The  rider  should  have,  even 
during  this  second  phase  of  the 
jump,  a  light  enough  touch  in  the 
fingers  to  let  the  reins  slip  the 
amount  neces^ry,  if,  after  giving 
his  own  arms,  the  horse's  head  and 
neck  call  yet  for  further  extension 
{Fig.  16). 

This  is  what  happens  every  time 
an  obstacle  of  some  height  is 
juinj)ed  at  a  walk,  the  animal,  al- 
most deprived  of  any  start,  being 
obliged  to  jump  almost  solely  by 
way  of  using  his  own  weight  during 
the  different  phases  of  the  jump, 
otherwise  stated,  by  a  very  pro- 
nounced thrusting  out  o£  head  and  neck. 

Suppleness  in  the  arms  is  auickly  enough  acquired;  but  much 

tin  lieht  touch  in  the  fingers.  Nevcrthc- 


Beginning  r>f  second 


Fig.   is. — lieginning 
(horse  unbending  the  hind  (juarten). 


piactice  is  necessary  to  obtain  ligh 


less  this  last  quality  is  indispens- 
able, when,  holding  the  reins  with 

both  hands,  serious  obstacles  are 
approached  at  slow  gaits,  the  ani- 
mal then  leaping  by  the  use  he 

makes  of  his  weight  in  distributing 
it  unequally  and  successively  on 
the  forehand  and  hind  quarters. 

Summing  up,  the  arms  perform 
the  office  of  springs,  which  should 
yield  to  the  motions  of  the  rider's 
body  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
horse's  neck  and  head.  In  truth, 
the  play  of  these  si^rings  is  de- 
Fir,.  ,6.— rider  s  han.  js  oi><-dientiy  ar-  tcrmincd  Cither  by  the  rider's  be  dy 

componying  head  and  neck  (second  phase  of  Ko^Uuro*^  /*V. 


leaning  forward  or  backward,  or 
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by  the  horse's  head  and  neck  withdrawing^  upon  the  trunk,  or 
extending  away  from  it,  or  finally  by  the  two  factors  together,  as 
when,  in  the  second  phase  of  the  jump,  the  one  extends  forward  while 
the  other  withdraws  backward. 

It  is  this  flexibility  in  the  arms  and  light  touch  in  the  fingers 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  acquire  perfectly  enough  for  the  horse 
to  jump,  when  held,  with  as  great  facility  as  when  free. 

These  two  qualifications,  flexibility  in  the  arms  and  light  touch 
in  the  fingers,  should  allow  the  horse  to  do  with  head  and  neck 
what  man  does  with  his  arms,  when  feet  together  he  wants  to  jump 
upward  some  distance. 

To  prepare  for  the  jump  he  bends  down  on  his  legs  at  the  same 
times  that  he  carries  his  arms  to  the  rear;  he  next  vigorously 


Fig.  17. — Mr  bends  down  on  his  Icgt  and  carries  his  arms  ioDwd. 
He  thrusts  his  arinn  fiirward  and  into  tbs  WT. 
Deprived  of  use  of  his  arms. 

exerts  the  calves  and  launches  his  arms  forward  in  the  air  to  give  him 
the  start  that  allows  him  to  jump  well. 

What  would  happen,  if  at  the  moment  the  man  throws  his  arms 
forward  to  he]p  him  clear  the  obstacle,  someone  had  just  pulled  them 
back  by  stretching,  more  or  less,  strings  previously  attached  to  his 
wrists,  even  though  these  strings  were  of  India  rubber?  Evidently, 
his  jump  would  be  badly  int^ered  with,  and  might  cause  a  fall 
(Fig.  17). 

The  rider  who  has  not  flexibility 

in  the  arms,  necessary  lightness  of 
touch  in  the  fingers,  commits  the 
same  mistake  as  the  man  pulling 
back  the  arms  of  someone  jumping, 
at  the  moment  he  throws  them  for- 
ward  (Fig.  18.) 

When  head  and  neck  need  be 
no  further  extended,  which  hap- 
pens when  the  horse  groimds,  or  is 
about  to  ground  with  the  fore  feet, 
the  rider  also  should  no  longer  yield 
the  hand;  otherwise  he  would  cause 
the  horse  to  cease  feeling  the  bit, 
and  the  animal,  suddenly  losing  the 
support  that  had  never  failed  him 
►  Fit;.  18.— The  rijir  wr.,n^:iuU\  h  .idsunto  during  thc  wholc  performance  of 
the  horse's  mouth,    imprmibiiiiy  of  the  the  jump,  might  fall.     The  rider 

horses  seeing!  the  ground  on  which  he  should    ,  «         ,  . 

land.  should  feel  his  horse  s  mouth  to 
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Pio.  19.— Lack  of  flextbility  in  the  arms. 


be  ready  to  aid  him  in  case  of  a 
stumble  while  landing;  he  must, 
however,  carefully  avoid  holding 
back  his  head  unnecessarily  imder 
pretext  of  supporting  him;  the 
horse  thus  hindered  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  choose  the  spot  favor- 
able for  landing,  and  would  be 
liable  to  put  his  feet  in  a  hole  or 
on  a  stone  and  to  give  himself  a 
sprain;*  he  would  be  deprived  of 
a  real  balancing  pole  that  prevents 
his  falling  at  the  instant  he  reaches 
the  ground.  The  want  of  freedom 
in  using  this  balancing  pole  is  not 
only  the  cause  of  numerous  falls  in 
grounding,  but  again  of  the  strains 
and  injxiries  horses  pet  in  landing 
badly.  If,  after  having  himself  leaped  some  obstacles  in  a  gym- 
naaum,  one  has  taken  account  of  the  impK>rtant  rdle  of  his  own 
arms  at  the  moment  that  he  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstacle, 
he  will  be  persuaded  of  the  benefit  the  horse  derives  from  using  his 
balancing  pole,  which  is  no  other  than  his  head  and  neck. 

It  is  necessary  to  warn  riders  against  faults  tO  which  they  are 
given  as  well  as  against  some  prejudices. 

Before  jumping  an  obstacle,  in  place  of  letting  the  horse's  mouth 
feel  their  hands,  they  too  often  use  these  hands  so  as  violently  to 
take  hold  of  the  horse's  mouth.  Thus  this  action  at  once  prevents 
the  animal  from  thrusting  out  his  head  and  neck  in  the  last  strides 
before  the  obstacle ;  moreover,  it  hurts  the  most  sensitive  part,  to  wit, 
the  mouth,  that  no  longer  will  dare,  in  the  second  phase  of  the  jump, 
bear  on  the  reins  in  order  that  head  and  neck  may  be  extended  and 
thus  carry  weight  forward  (Fig.  19). 
.  The  result  is  a  badly  performed  jump. 
In  fine: 

The  take-off  is  hindered,  the  horse  not  being  able  to  make  it  at 

the  spot  that  his  instinct  might  have  pointed  out. 

In  the  leap  proper,  the  horse  not  being  able  or  not  daring  further 
to  extend  head  and  neck  to  prop- 
eriy  redistribute  his  weight  is  obliged 
to  bring  into  play  a  very  great 
amount  of  muscular  energy  to  clear 
the  obstacle. 

Finally,  instead  of  grounding 
with  the  fore  legs  first  and  head 
low  enough  to  permit  his  eyes  to 
judge  the  spot  where  his  legs  should 
be  placed,  the  horse  lands  head 
Mgh,  hJnd  legs  touching  the  ground 
at  the  same  time  as  fore  legs,  or 
sometimes  even  before,  which  causes 


*I  mm  not  thinking  of  nying  that  onoe 
launched  in  the  jump  mun  and  hone  could 
change  their  direction;  but  it  is  certain  that 
while  the  leap  is  making,  alighting  on  a  stone 
«r  b  •  hole  can  be  avokled. 


Pio.  to.— Jump  *^ 
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the  loins  and  hocks  great  sutiering.  This  is  what  is  called  jumping 
*'en  ckandelle"  (Fig.  20). 

There  is  but  a  single  case  where  the  rider  oui^ht  to  take  hold  on 
the  horse's  mouth,  that  is  when  he  feels  that  the  animal  seeks  to 
avoid.  He  will  deprive  him,  it  is  true,  of  a  great  part  of  his  means 
for  jumping;  but  first  of  all  he  must  make  him  jump,  and  conse- 
quently take  possession  of  the  helm ;  in  other  words,  of  his  head  and 
neck,  at  the  same  time  vigorously  urging  him  by  the  use  of  the  legs. 

It  is  regrettable,  moreover,  to  have  to  resort  to  this  extremity, 
for  often  the  animal  will  lose  conMence,  and  will  no  longer  dare 
to  support  himself  on  the  bit. 

Tne  rider  should  not  then  use  this  means  until  forced  thereto. 
Above  all,  be  should  not  conclude,  in  order  thus  to  deprive  the 
horse  of  part  of  his  powers  and  thereby  to  provoke  either  refusal 
or  avoidance,  that  he  must  hold  his  head,  must  not  give  him  his  head. 

These  two  cx]iressions.  too  often  made  use  of  without  their  true 
meaning  being  known  and  the  application  of  which  requires  on  the 
rider's  part  so  much  tact  and  skilful  management,  mean  in  sum: 

T!!<i!  !hc  rider,  u-hih'  ctUirely  avoidin-  in  any  veay  hindering,  should 
make  the  animal  fed  thai  he  holds  him,  and  thai  he  is  ready,  if  neces- 
sary, to  impose  his  will  upon  hint. 

There  are.  however,  some  horses  with  strong  necks,  with  coarse 
mouths,  that  succeed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  rider's  too 
rigid  arms  and  i)erform  their  jump,  conforming  nevertheless  to  na- 
ture's rules.  It  then  happens  that, 
in  the  second  phase  of  the  jump, 
the  arms,  nervously  tense  and  un- 
yielding, the  horse's  head  and  neck 
pttll  the  rider's  body  abruptly  for- 
ward (sometimes  even  jerk  him 
from  the  saddle)  which  may  occa- 
sion falls  by  overloading  the  fore- 
hand at  the  moment  it  reaches  the 
ground  (Fig.  21). 

The  ridir  who  at  the  moment 

  when  the  horse  is  taking  off  gives 

Fio.  J  I. —Rider  lacking  flexibility  in  hi«  head  and  neck  freedom  to  stretch 
Mms.  oonaratrntlr  ii  vuMiUo^^  out.  has  not  always  had  flexibility 

extnuion  of  nwd  aad  neck  (faowB«).  l.       1.  '  > 

enough  in  his  arms  to  accompany 

said  head  and  neck  when  they  return  upon  the  trunk,  with  the 
object  of  helping  the  forehand  to  rise.  The  reins  are  then  hanging 
loose;  the  horse  for  an  instant  finds  himsc-lf  imsupported.  So  when 
in  the  second  jihase  of  the  jump  the  animal  thrusts  forward  head 
and  neck  to  shift  weight  forward,  these  same  reins  suddenly 
tighten,  and  the-  horses's  mouth  reeeives  a  sudden  jerk  all  the  more 
felt  the  more  the  rider's  hands  grip  tight. 

We  have  previously  studied  the  serious  troubles  that  result  from 
this  sudden  jerk. 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  riders  who,  with  the  object  of 
giving  the  horse  grreater  freedom  in  extending  his  h^d  and  neck, 
carry  the  arms  suddenly  forwsjrd,  even  before  the  horse  has  asked 
to  stretch  out  his  head. 

The  importance  is  then  seen  of  keeping  a  gentle  feel  of  the  horse's 
mouth,  without,  however,  this  feel  harming  in  the  lightest  the  dif- 
ferent motions  of  head  and  neck. 

Second. —  Way  the  rider  should  behave  tn  the  jump  at  full  gallop. — 
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That  the  rider  remain  seated,  body  almost  vertical,  that  he  sup- 
press Iniuselj  io  some  extent  on  the  animal,  so  that  the  latter  feels 
nothing  more  than  the  dead  weight  and  may  use  both  head  and  neck, 
as  when  free;  such  is  the  .i,'rcat  difficuhy  in  jumping  at  the  walk, 
because  at  that  gait  the  movements  of  head  and  neck  are  very  pro- 
nounced. But  at  a  lively  gallop  they  scarcely  longer  exist,  smce 
the  horse  is  already  extended ;  the  execution  of  the  jump  becomes 
for  this  very  reason  qvtito  easy.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  rider  to 
have  son.c  llcxibiliy  of  the  arms  so  as  to  acctimpany  head  and  neck 
in  their  slightly  marked  movements  (Fig.  22). 

At  all  times  the  rider  should  avoid  falling  on  the  neck  at  the 
moment  that  the  horse  plants  his  fore  feet  on  the  ground,  as  this 
movement  would  too  heavily  load  the  animal's  forehand  at  the  mo- 
ment of  grounding,  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  man  to  help  him  in 
case  of  a  blimder. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  wrong  to  attribute  to  the  hard  blow  from  the 
animal's  loins  this  forward  jerk  of  the  man.  At  a  walk,  it  is  the 
consequence  of  the  rider's  bad  hands  (he  can  be  pulled  from  his 
saddle  as  we  have  explained  above)  and  at  a  full  gallop  of  the  jolt 
from  the  animal  when  he  reaches  the  grotmd. 

The  race-horse  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness perfectly  should  jump  w^ithout 
manifesting  any  pause,  and  conse- 
quently his  jockey  should  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  his  seat,  since  the 
movements  of  head  and  neck,  that 
are  the  principle  causes  of  the  rider's 
displacement,  may  be  said  to  not  exist 
at  this  gait.    Without  difficulty,  the 

jockey  at  the  start  can  allow  himself  ^    

to  take  obstacles  with  short  reins,  ""' "  -  ~^^ZJ!^^^_  V 
although  crossed  in  both  hands  (as  is 
necessary  in  order  to  hold  a  racer  in  > 
his  gallop) ;  for  the  hands  may  remain  sensibly  fixed,  since  the 
head  and  neck  are  extended  by  only  a  very  small  amount.  Things 
do  not  alwa3rs  happen  thus;  it  is  not  untmud  to  see  excellent  steeple- 
chasers, particularly  when  about  to  jump  a  new  obstacle,  show  a 
pause,  which  is  the  cause,  during  the  jump,  of  different  movements 
of  head  and  neck,  more  or  less  marked  as  the  pause  was  more  or  less 
pronounced.  The  jockey  ought  then  to  have  touch  of  the  fingers 
carried  to  the  extreme  limit ;  for  leaning  back  to  assure  his  seat,  he 
generally  extends  his  arms,  and  if  during  the  execution  of  the  jump 
he  would  remain  in  the  saddle,  while  allowing  the  horse  complete 
freedom  to  stretch  out  head  and  neck,  he  is  forced  to  allow  the 
reins  to  dip  through  his  fingers,  a  thing  not  easy  to  do  with  the 
habitual  hold  of  the  reins  and  still  less  so  with  reins  crossed  in  both 
hands,  as  it  is  proper  to  hold  them  when  riding  a  race.  Very  few 
jockeys  have  this  light  feel  of  the  fingers;  so  we  see  a  large  number 
of  them  more  or  less  ptiUed  from  the  saddle,  hindering  their  horses; 
and  thenceforth  causing  numerous  falls.  For  during  a  jump  the 
least  constraint,  that  at  an  ordinary  gallop  only  bothers  a  horse, 
can  at  a  fast  gallop  make  him  fall.  . 

Instantaneous  photographs,  taken  recently  on  diffnent  race 
courses,  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  our  opinion.  We  have 
often  therein  noted  jockeys,  during  the  jump,  absolutely  out  of  the 
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Pto.  ti.—foehfy  ikimm  mtaAt  Mck  foUowing 
snddm  tlop  if  his  kan$. 


saddle  and  necks  brnt  back, 
as  well  as  mouths  half  open, 
results  of  want  of  touch  in 
the  rider's  hands. 

We  then  absolutely  con- 
demn the  rider  who,  riding 
his  horse  at  an  ordinary  gaf 
lop,  should  come  to  an  ob- 
stacle, arms  stretched  out  and 
reins  crossed  in  both  hands, 
with  the  sole  view  of  aping 
the  jockey,  since  at  this  gait 
the  movements  of  head  and 
neck,  which  always  take 
place,  demand  on  the  rider's 
part,  above  aJl  if  he  has  his 
the  finpers,  which  already  is 


arms  extended,  this  light  feci  of 

only  too  difficult  to  have  when  the  habitual  hold  of  the  reins  is  lUed. 

Why  then  take,  when  it  is  not  necessar>',  a  hold  of  the  reins 
with  which  the  feel  of  the  fingers  becomes  still  more  hard  to  obtain? 

If,  at  the  full  gallop,  the  horse  committed  the  error  of  making 
a  paxise  before  the  obstacle,  the  jump  would  become  more  difhcult 
f<  r  the  rider  than  at  the  walk. 
In  Ict'd,  the  man  thrown  on  to  the 
neck  at  the  moment  of  the  ani- 
mal's sudden  stop  is  yet  further  so 
by  the  spring  the  hurse  makes 
immediately^  aiter  (Fig.  23) ;  and 
as  the  leap  is  made  like  a  stand- 
ing jump,  so  that  the  movements 
of  head  and  neck  are  quite  pro- 
nounced, the  rider  will  be  violent- 
ly torn  from  his  saddle  if  he  has 
not  light  feel  of  fingers  carried  to 
the  extreme  limit*  (Fig-  24). 

The  experienced  rider  who  shall  have  remained  well  seated  in 
his  saddle,  in  spite  of  this  stop,  alone  would  be  able  to  clear  the  ob- 
stacle without  being  thrown  upon  the  neck,  and  without  running  the 
risks  that  might  be  the  consequence. 

*At  the  oprninR  of  the  Paris  htppodrooie.  AvMMM  de  TAlma.  the  OMaagUMit  «f  fUi 
•mphitlieater  wished  to  ha\x  a  race  as  a  mm  advertjaenMllt.  Tlw  Avtanil  tiade  «IM  dw«B. 
A  nesro  jockev.  wcarinR  an  cxtraDrdinary  jacket,  fode  an  old  hone  that,  mfferinff  tnm  ipwhwd 

tendons,  had  lost  all  confidence  in  jutnpins 

The  harse  at  full  speed  reaches  the  water  jump  at  the  Rran  l  stand,  makes  a  pcettmnnd 

stop  that  .alrr.-idy  sends  the  ncKi^i  on  to  hi-;  nci  k.  then,  Ratherm^;  himwlf  like  a  hunter,  leaps, 
si>  to  siK-aW,  fpim  a  stand,  cxt<  inii;.^;.  .is  .i  i  iris-- ;ui  :;cc.  ruad  and  neck  their  whole  length, 
which  ho  h.iil  drawn  hai  k  np<in  the  trunk  attor  stoppin^j.  The  nenrn.  instead  of  yieldititf  to  the 
extension  nf  head  and  n<>ck  by  ^'ivinK  the  arms  and  by  feel  in  tlic  fingers,  tfrips  the  reins  with 
all  the  strength  he  can  muster.  Thus  >s  he  torn  from  the  saddle  with  such  violen«  that  he  is 
seen  to  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  having  for  radius  the  taut  reins  that  he  continues  to  hold  in 
hii  tijfht-closed  fingen.    Landed  on  the  ground  in  front  of  his  horse,  he  docs  not  even  let  oo 


Fu 


'.li    Ti'TO  his 


J4,  vL>u'nlly  f'uii 

sjdJl*  by  (xtctuton  oj  htad  and  neck  which  hat 


the  rains  and  is  dnuaed  for  mne  bounds  when  finallf  the  hone  fixiishes  by  sUppiag  his  bridte* 
Our  nesro  got  up  wnnout  being  hurt,  and  had  not  quit  his  wm. 

I .  The  steeplechaser  VenlrUo^uist,  winner  of  the  Auteuil  grand  itallW  in  1^16,  was  an 
excellent  jumper;  but  during  the  last  two  years  that  he  ran  at  Auteuil  he  GHBe  ap  to  obstacles 

holding  back,  and  landed  like  an  animal  suffering  from  sprained  tendons. 

However,  this  half-lame  horse  still  wot;  races,  and  never  feU,  because  of  the  admiraUe 
manner  in  which  his  jm-kcy.  H.  Andrew*,  n.de  him.  The  latter,  thanks  to  his  sense  of  feeling 
in  the  finKcrs,  allowed  the  )ii5r>e  at  every  nbstarle  to  uso  Ins  head  and  neck  during;  the  lump, 
absolutely  as  thMll^;h  he  had  Imi-ti  tree.  \'<ri!rilo<jutsl.  having  left  the  Marquis  ol  Saint -Sau- 
veur's  stabK  s,  \va<;  I  'ni.;cT  n  iden  b'.'  n  rr  an  possessing  as  much  feeling  in  his  fingers  as  H. 
Andrews,  and  not  only  thereafter  was  he  incapable  of  wuming  a  race,  but  be  could  not  even 
compiete  one,  I  belteva,  without  fallinc. 
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Third. — The  way  the  rider  should  behave  in  the  jump  at  interme- 
diate cai/5. — The  principal  preoccupation  of  the  rider  should  be 
not  to  thwart  in  executing  the  jump,  the  play  of  the  horse's  head 
and  neck,  which  play  is  afl  the  more  pronounced  as  the  gait  is  less 
rapid.  It  is  understood,  then,  that  the  more  qui'.  tl\  the  animal 
goes,  the  more  the  man  has  need  of  sense  of  touch,  for  the  jump  to 
he  executed  tinder  the  best  conditions,  and  that  on  the  other  hand, 
the  faster  the  horse  goes,  the  less  ticklish  will  be  the  rider's  task  in 
fulfil  Irr"!  en  t. 

From  the  preceding  we  deduce  that  a  horse  that  throws  the  rider 
forward  while  jumping  (bowing,  as  it  is  called)  has  unjustly  generally, 
the  reputation  of  havinpf  a  rough  throw  of  the  haunches.  This  move- 
ment of  the  man's  is  in  fact  but  the  consequence  of  his  bad  hands; 
as  to  the  horse,  it  shows  a  mouth  hard  enough  to  resist  these  hands 
and  to  master  them,  even  to  pulling  the  rider  from  his  saddle  with 
more  or  less  violence. 


A  quite  recent  fashion  consists  in  holding:  the  reins  in  both  hands 
duringthe  whole  execution  of  the  jump.  \Vc  see  in  this  great  incon- 
venience; for  this  hold  of  the  reins  demands  on  the  rider's  part, 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  hinder  his  horse,  great  flexibility  in  the  arms 
and  very  delicate  sense  of  touch  in  the  fingers  in  order  to  let  the 
reins  slip  at  the  horse's  demand.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  if 
flexibility  of  arms  can  be  obtained  with  practice,  sense  of^touch  in 
the  hngers  remains  the  attribute  of  very  rare  artists,  and  is  en- 
tiiely  out  of  reach  of  the  great  generality  of  riders,  though  experi- 
enced, for  whom  we  are  writin.q;. 

Why  not  imitate  oui  predecessors,  if  they  are  to  be  judged  by 
old  engravings,  French  and  English?  Why  not  profit  by  what  the 
whippers-in  still  do  at  the  hunt,  always  first  to  jum]3  or  adroitly  to 
pass  obstacles  they  meet,  although  often  they  are  very  bad  riders, 
and  ride  very  bad  horses?  Both  alike  hold  their  rems  with  one 
hand. 

Taking  inspiration  from  these  examples,  we  have  sought  the  hold 
of  the  reins  permitting  the  rider  to  be  master  of  his  mount  before 
re€tching  the  obstacle,  in  order  to  prevent  his  avoiding  it,  all  the  while 
hindering  the  horse  the  least  possible  before,  duriini  and  after  jumping. 

The  one  we  have  always  used,  and  which  has  seemed  to  us  best 
to  fill  the  conditions  sought,  is  the  hold  of  the  reins  called  the  German 
style,  that  is  the  four  reins  in  the  left  hand,  bridle  reins  proper  in 
the  middle,  a  finger  between  each  rein;  the  right  hand  holds  both 
right  reins  (one  or  two  fingers  between  these  two  reins)  in  front  of 
the  left  hand,  up  to  the  instant  that  thi^  horse,  arriving  at  the  obstacle, 
is  felt  to  be  about  to  spring,  and  quits  them  at  the  very  instant  of 
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horse  to  feel  himself  well 
under  control,  and  even 

of  separating  them  en- 
tirely if  one  has  an  ob- 
stinate horse  (Fig.  26). 

During  the  jump  it 
prevents  the  man,  in 
sj)ite  of  himself,  from  in- 
terfering with  the  movements  of  head  and  neck,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  him  every  chance  not  to  be  pulled  out  of  his  saddle. 
For,  while  the  rider  drojjs  the  reins  from  his  right  hand,  he  is  careful 
to  let  this  hand  fall  and  even  carry  it  along  by  his  side  and  to  the 
rear,  which  <Iraws  the  right  shoulder  likewise  back  and  keej)s  him 
seated;  besides,  the  horse  has  every  help  in  extending  head  and 
neck  since  he  has  only  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  single  arm, 
that,  even  with  an  inexperienced  rider,  because  of  the  forward  move- 
ment of  his  left  shoulder  (following 
the  movement  of  the  right  shoulder 
to  the  rear)  is  too  weak  to  com- 
municate to  the  horse's  mouth  the 
sensation  of  being  held  by  a  rigid 
agent  (Fij?.  27).  The  arm  under 
those  conditions,  is  found  to  be  a 
true  spring,  and  quite  a  mild  spring, 
that  follows  naturally  movements 
of  head  and  neck.  Finally,  after 
clearing  the  obstacle,  tihe  rider 
adjusts  his  reins,  if  needed,  and 
replaces  the  right  hand  as  before 
jumping. 

During  the  first  instruction  we 
think  even  that  the  trooper,  dur- 
ing the  execution  of  the  jump,  should  throw  the  right  arm  to  the 
rear  and  up  in  the  air,  as  if  he  wished  to  give  someone  placed  behind 
him  a  back-handed  thrust    (Fig.  28). 

This  motion  will  be  condemned 
by  some  as  awkward.  But  in  the 
first  place  such  is  not  the  opinion 
of  many  others,  and  again  were  it 
the  case,  we  still  prefer  to  pass  over 
this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  provided  it 
help  our  troopers  to  jump  with- 
out hindering  their  horses. 

Every  time  we  have  been  able 
to  try  this  method  with  recruits  it 
has  been  wonderfully  successful; 
after  only  a  few  lessons  they  jumped 
with  confidence,  and  several  times 
in  succession,  the  obstacles  an  the 
drill  ground,  and  the  horses,  not? 
attempting  to  avoid,  were  quiet  before,  during  and  after  jumping.* 
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♦  At  that  time,  being  at  Saumur,  before  one  of  our  chiefs  whom  we  wishci!  to  convinw, 
we  employed  this  method  with  a  ridint;  <n|uad  of  pn)baiii)nary  assistant  vetcrinarics  who  had 
never  jumj»ed  an  'ibstacle.  By  following  thr  profrressiun  indicated  further  on  for  tlic  education 
of  thr  men  nvrr  obstarlcs.  nil  the  pupils,  at  the  rnd  of  the  iKTicni  which  had  Listed  an  hour, 
juniiK'd  with  confuU-ncf  at  t-ach  circuit  of  the  hall. a  bar  o  m.  50  hiah,  and  this  in  better  form, 
with  regard  to  jumping  correctly,  than  a  squad  of  old  troopers  hoMing  reins  with  both  hands. 
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The  reins  should  be  of  equal  Icneth  so  that  the  horse  bears 
evenly  upon  all  four;  for,  if  the  bearing  is  uneven,  there  would  be 
a  liberation  of  the  jaw  and  the  animal  would  not  take  hold  on  the 
rider's  hand.  We  do  not  favor  the  use  of  the  snaifie  by  itself  when 
the  horse  is  fully  fmdled;  first,  because  the  jolting  bit  inflames  the 
jaw,  cause?;  it  inopportunely  to  open  at  the  moment  when,  nn  the 
other  hand»  it  ought  to  close  in  taking  hold,  and  next,  because  the 
snaffle  on  a  bridle  always  being  slender  and  therefore  sharp,  the 
horse  supip<>rts  himself  badly  upon  it  when  used  by  itself. 

Of  course  we  do  not  apply  this  hold  of  the  reins  to  riding  races. 
We  speak  here  only  of  what  concerns  hunters  or  chargers.  At 
times,  however,  the  jockey  while  jumping  may  drop  the  reins  from 
one  hand ;  we  have  "^een  this  done  very  properly  under  some  cir- 
cumstances by  men  knowing  their  business  perfectly. 

chapter  vi. 

Study  op  the  Different  Methods  of  Training  at  Obstacles. 

A  horse  may  be  trained,  first  at  large,  second  on  the  longe,  or 

third  when  ridden. 

I.  TR.MMNG  WHEN  AT  LARGE. 

We  know  of  two  ways: 

That  in  a  straight  away  chute. 

That  on  a  track  in  a  ring. 

First.— /n  a  straight  away  chute. — This  method,  w^hich  has  some 
advantages,  presents,  however,    serious  difficulties: 

In  the  first  place,  everybody  has  not  a  chute  at  his  disposition, 
and  it  is  always  costly  to  set  one  up.  Apain.  time  is  necessary, 
and  occasionallv  trouble  to  catch  up  the  animals  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  chute.  Moreover,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  latter  traversed 
several  times  in  succession,  which  is  necessary  to  hasten  the  training, 
the  animals  often  refuse  to  enter  the  chute,  doubtless  because  they 
fear  the  blows  of  the  long  whip,  which  must  be  given  at  each  obstacle 
in  order  to  prc%'ent  their  jiausint^f  before  jumpint^. 

Besides,  this  training  requires  a  numerous  personnel  until  the 
horse  is  well  trained;  for  one  or  two  men  are  necessary  at  each  ob- 
stacle t!'  sustain  him  with  the  whi]),  and  thus  jircvent  hesitation, 
wandering  about  or  stopping,  especially  across  the  track. 

I  will  add  that  the  horse  that  has  been  educated  in  a  chute,  hav- 
ing always  jumped  the  same  obstacles,  will  not  be  used  to  natural  ob- 
stacles, so  different  from  others.  Also,  when  yr>u  wish  to  jump  in 
the  open  you  will  find  yourself  often  in  presence  of  ^Teat  difficulties. 

But  what  we  blame  most  in  this  method  is  that  the  animal, 
jumping  only  qtiickly,  does  not  learn  to  use  his  head  and  neck  at  re- 
duced gaits;  and  as  to  that,  if  it  is  proposed  to  train  a  horse  for 
huntm)»  or  war,  where  jumping  is  done  at  paces  relatively  shortened, 
the  chute  does  not  fulhi  the  ends  we  seek. 

The  advantage  of  this  sj'stem,  especially  for  race-horses,  is  that 
if  time  can  be  spared  during  a  number  of  sessions  to  keep  at  ob- 
stacles of  little  neifjht  and  width,  so  as  to  avoid  all  \\averin<7  and 
all  stopping,  horses  that  jump  very  quickly  will  have  been  obtained. 
Also  we  advise,  if  one  has  the  luck  to  have  a  chute  at  his  disposi- 
tion, making  the  horses  jump  in  it  once  or  twice  a  day,  before  or 
during  the  period  of  training  on  the  longe,  our  principle  being  that  a 
horse  is  not  reputed  trained  imless  he  jumps  well  at  all  gaits. 
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VCc  shall,  however,  make  one  observation  on  the  use  of  the  chute. 
The  matter  ot  catching  up  the  horses  at  the  other  end  requires  quite 
a  larg:e  number  of  men,  and  at  times  gives  rise  to  accidents  if  the 
foll  owing'  precepts  are  not  conformed  to,  and  with  which  we  have 
been  quite  satisfied. 

The  chute  should  be  of  the  same  width  throughout  so  as  to  he 
capable  of  use  for  horses  with  riders.  But  on  each  side  of  the  exit, 
for  a  lenijth  of  about  five  meters,  the  wing  barriers  about  2m.  50 
high  (so  that  a  rattled  horse  might  not  try  to  clear  them)  should 
be  topped  with  boughs  and  movable  around  a  vertical  axis  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  at  their  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  chute  which  thus 
will  end  in  an  angle.  The  horse  that  has  jumped  is  then  caught  up 
by  a  single  trooper  coming  behind  him.  and  calling  him  as  in  a  stall 
at  the  stables. 

After  two  or  three  repetitions  of  this  exercise,  if  the  horse  has 
been  rewarded,  he  will  let  himself  be  caught  up  without  difficulty. 

A  feed  box  full  of  oats  might  even  be  fitted  to  one  nf  the  barrier, 
at  the  end  of  the  chute,  which  would  help  to  quiet  the  horses. 

Second. — In  a  circular  chute — ^This  method  is  essentially  incom- 
plete. Only  obstacles  of  very  little  width  can  be  jumped  there,  the 
horse  at  all  times  bending  on  the  circle. 

Furthermore,  the  animal  only  jumping  obstacles  of  little  im- 
portance and  at  relatively  slow  gaits,  necessarily^  acquires  the  habit 
of  springing  near  the  obstacle;  and  if  this  exercise  is  persisted  in  he 
will  retain  this  habit,  the  serious  drawbacks  of  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated later  on  when  it  is  desired  to  negotiate  serious  obstacles  at  full 
speed. 

In  fact,  this  training  presents  the  same  defects  as  that  in  the 
staightaway  chute,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  varying  obstacles 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  changes  in  speed  judged  proper. 

II.     TRAINING  ON  THE  LONGE. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  different  ways  of  generally  using  the  longe 
do  not  acomplish  the  end  that  we  seek.    We  shall,  however,  examine 

the  methods  most  employed. 

Some  put  the  instructor,  who  holds  the  longe,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  obstacle;  the  horse  is  on  the  near  side,  at  some  distance,  held 

perpendicularly  to  the  oV)stacle  by  an  assistant.  At  a  ^iven  si,<;nal 
the  assistant  lets  go  the  horse,  that  a  third  person,  provided  with  a 
long  whip,  urges  vigorously  from  behind,  while  the  instructor  pulls 
forward  on  the  longe. 

Although  pulled  by  the  instnietor,  the  horse  arrives  at  the  ob- 
stacle most  often  by  wavering,  seeks  to  avoid  it  and  even  succeeds 
sometimes  when  the  obstacle  is  not  long. 

If  he  jump,  it  is  \n  desperation  and  under  bad  conditions,  the 
[>Iay  of  his  head  and  neck  being  hindered  by  the  instructor.  Finally, 
naving  but  little  start,  he  cannot  clear  the  distance. 

In  spite  of  that  the  animal  will  acqtjire,  at  the  end  of  a  relatively 
short  time,  apparent  willingness,  and  will  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  persons  who  see  a  liking  for  obstacles  &  his  haste. 

.\s  t<>  ourselves  who,  once  willingness  in  the  horse  is  obtained, 
consider  <mr  task  as  scarcely  begun,  we  do  not  admit  of  this  method 
at  all.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  willingness  is  only  lasting 
if  it  is  the  result,  not  fear  of  punishment,  but  of  jumping  performed 
without  fatigue  and  therefore  capable  of  frequent  repetition.  Now 
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the  method  in  question  is  tiresome  for  the  instructor  and  above  all 
for  the  horse,  if  it  be  judged  by  the  abundant  sweating;  it  cannot 
then  be  prolonged  at  risk  of  seeing  the  animal  become  obstinate 
in  spite  of  correction,  or  prematurely  worn  out. 

Another  method  consists  in  circling  the  horse,  then  suddenly  en- 
larging this  circle  so  that  the  obstacle  is  met  with  on  the  circum- 
ference. The  horse  is  then  surprised  and  most  often  stops,  although 
the  instructor  has  been  careful  to  make  him  increase  the  pace  by 
using  the  whip  before  jumping.  This  method  has  still  in  part  the 
same  objectionable  features  as  the  preceding  one,  and  like  it,  does 
not  inure  the  horse  to  real  docility. 

In  neither  of  these  two  systems  does  the  horse  jump  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  consequently  does  not  learn,  as  he  must, to  use  his 
head  and  neck,  a  condition  nevertheless  essential  for  jumping  to  be 
performed  without  fatigue. 

Finally  there  is  a  third  method  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
authorized  in  our  cavalry  regiments,  and  that  is  excellent  for  pro- 
ducing a  jumper,  qualified,  at  comparatively  moderate  gaits,  safely 
to  go  over  regions  where  obstacles  arc  not  of  great  importance. 

It  is  quite  pactical,  its  application  not  requiring  special  knowledge 
on  the  instructor's  part,  who  at  will  increases  or  moderates  the  horse's 


Fio.  29.— Circular  training  inclosurc. 


pace,  and  the  lesson  can  be  given  by  a  few  men  to  a  great  number 
of  horses  and  in  relatively  short  time. 

This  method  consists  in  putting  the  horse  on  the  ring  in  a  cir- 
cular training  inclosure,  over  obstacles  progressively  increased. 
The  instructor  is  at  the  center,  holding  the  longe  in  one  hand  and 
the  whip  in  the  other  (Fig.  29). 

This  system,  which  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  reach  of  all,  for  one  has  not  always  such  a  track  at  his  dis- 
posal even  outdoors.  It  has  further  the  inconveniences  of  the  cir- 
cular chvite  and  finally  does  not  sufficiently  accustom  the  horse  to 
docility  on  the  longe,  docility  necessary,  however,  if  it  is  wished  to 
exercise  the  animal  over  natural  obstacles  on  the  outside. 

[to  be  CONTINUEl).] 


**Acc(mntabflity  for  PuUic  Fonds.** 

THE  interest  felt  in  the  subject  ]tresented  in  the  article  in 
the  May-June  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Military 
Service  Institution,  entitled  "  Accountability  for  Public 
Property  and  Funds,"  by  Col.  H.  O.  S.  Heistand,  M.  S.  Dep't.  is 
manifested  by  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  service  journals. 

The  article  was  reproduced  in  full  in  the  Army  and  Xavy  Reg- 
ister and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  leading  editorial  in  the  Army 
and  Xavy  Journal .  und  nunuTous  letters  of  comment  from  officials 
and  civilians  have  been  received,  though  space  will  only  permit 
very  short  extracts  from  a  few  of  them,  and  it  is  proposed  to  print 
others  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Busch,  a  capitalist  and  State  printer  of  Pennsyl* 
vania.  says: 

"Tt  seems  to  me  the  claim  that  extra  clerical  ft>rcc  would  be 
needed  is  nonsense.  It  takes  no  longer  to  keep  an  account 
properly  and  simply  than  it  does  to  audit  and  discard  the  mis- 
takes in  an  ill-kept  one.  If  kept  at  headquarters  by  men  espe- 
cially trained  to  the  work,  no  detailed  audit  would  be  necessary, 
and  the  V)alance  never  arrived  at  by  uncertain  methods.** 
Maj.-Gen.  Georjre  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  says: 
"I  have  read  the  pa{)cr  attentively,  and  I  am  very  j^'ad  that 
you  have  started  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  1  agree  with  you  as 
to  the  need  of  a  change,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  stated 
some  facts,  known  to  all  of  us,  so  cogently  and  forcibly,  that  it 
cannot  but  have  an  effect." 
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Col.  George  B.  Donavin,  formerly  Quartermaster  of  the  Fourth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  later 
Quartermaster-General  of  Ohio,  a  business  man  who  has  large 
dealings  with  the  Government,  says: 

"I  have  never  read  anything  more  practical,  more  necessary, 
than  the  suggestions  contained  in  your  paper  which  you  have  sent 
me  to  read.  You  owe  it  to  the  men  in  the  field  to  ventilate  this 
idea  on  every  possibleo  ccasion. 

"I  have  read  your  forceful  and  convincing  reply  to  the  criti- 
cism on  your  paper.  You  have  met  every  argument  advanced 
and  I  believe  the  article  in  this  Journal  will  command  so  much 
attention  that  sooner  or  later  a  change  will  be  made." 

Maj.  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  says: 

"I  have  read  the  proposal  for  reform  of  paper  work,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  suggestion.  It  has  got  to  come 
in  time.  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  have  written  much  on 
the  subject  of  decentralization  to  avoid  useless  papers;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  bookkeepers  of  the  nation  are  not  the  brains 
of  it.  No  business  is  ever  conducted  by  the  bookkeepers.  Modi- 
fications of  the  methods  evolved  in  any  great  corporation  are  the 
only  sensible  things  to  adopt.  Xow  we  are  fiddling  with  a  system 
devised  by  Hamilton  when  there  were  no  big  business  concerns  in 
the  world,  and  he  merely  modified  what  was  useful  in  a  small 
haberdasher's." 


Clisit  of  tlw  Confedency. 

IN  the  "Crisis  of  the  Contederacy  "  (published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  New  York),  Capt.  Cecil  Battini,  Fifteenth  the 
Kinjj's  Hussars,  has  produced  an  interestin.Lr  al)1y  compiled 
and  readable  book,  if  one  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Secession  His- 
tories of  the  events  of  1863  and  1864  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

It  is  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  period  as  he  finds  them 
presented  to  the  English  public  through  the  writings  of  either  Con- 
federate officers  or  their  sympathizers. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  book  of  the  kind  we  have  had 
added  to  our  war  literature,  since  it  is  frank  and  earnest  in  its  good 
intentions,  and  gives  the  Confederate  view  of  everything. 

When,  in  the  preface,  the  author  writes:  "The  Americans  still 
hold  the  world's  record  for  hard  fighting";  and  a^ain,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  this  history  of  the  continued  struggle  and  bloody  contention 
between  the  armies,  he  adds:  "It  has  not  seemed  nec€^ssary  to  at- 
tempt a  culog>'  u])iin  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  or  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia;  '  we  at  once  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to  our  respect 
and  belief  in  his  honesty  of  purpose. 

He  gives  as  his  authorities  for  this  history  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
Colonel  Long,  Adjutant-General  McClellan  of  Stuart's  Staff,  and 
Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys  of  the  Union  Army;  but  states  also  that  he 
"sought  ins})iraii  ;i  fr  in  the  ]>ages  of  Henderson's  Life  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson."  His  volume  shows  that  in  this  search  for  invita- 
tion he  was  successful;  he  was  inspired  all  through. 

It  is  an  honest  book,  written  by  an  able  officer,  but  the  author 
has  not  been  able  to  examine  all  of  the  oflicial  records.  It  is  a  narra- 
tive written  from  the  Confederate  standpoint.  The  descriptions  of 
movements  are  from  that  side  and  treat  of  the  action  as  if  the  author 
or  atithors  quoted  had  fouj^ht  against  the  Union. 

In  the  space  allotted  to  this  brief  notice  of  this  admirable  work 
it  is  impossible  to  review  it.  To  make  a  simple  statement  of  what 
Captain  Battini  writes  without  showinij  wherein  he  commits  grave 
errors  woxUd  be  to  follow  the  example  of  the  reviewers  who  know 
little  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  from  personal  experience. 

The  writer  of  this  article  finds  many  of  the  old  misrepresentations 
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made  by  Rebel  historians  repeated  as  matters  of  historic  truth.  He 
points  to  the  following  as  instances  of  this  careless  writing: 

At  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills,  according  to  Rebel  records,  General 
Portrr  is  reported  to  have  had  45,000  men.  He  had  17.900  on  the 
field.  The  Rebels ackno\vlc(!.frp  that  they  had  5*00  under  Longstreet, 
HiU  and  Jackson.  Captain  Battini  gives  us  the  Rebel  version  of 
this  battle: 

Porter  wa<;  charged  with  the  duty  of  holdin-^  th  tAte  du  pont 
at  the  bridges  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lhickahominy.  He 
held  the  ground  until  nightfall  airainst  three  times  his  ntunbers. 
It  is  declared  in  the  Southern  ver<;ion  of  thi*;  battle  that  Porter  was 
routed;  but  that  little  band  of  Fifth  Corps  men  left  the  held  suU 
lenly  and  only  after  the  object  to  be  attained  was  fully  accomplished. 
Suji|K)rts  lo  Porter  came  too  late  and  since  a  retretit  had  been  deter- 
mined upon,  and  all  of  the  advantage  gained  by  holding  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Rebel  Army  north  of  the  James  were  to  be  thrown  away, 
tt  was  useless  to  hold  Porter  at  Gaines  Mills  or  to  reinforce  him  to  the 
necessary  extent  to  enable  him  to  threaten  or  turn  the  rebel  corps. 

In  describing  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  Batiini  is  led  into  many 
errors  by  his  authorities. 

On  Jtdy  3d — IIcjw  could  Stannard  with  his  Wrmonters  have  held 
the  Clump  of  Trees  and  still  a*  tack  Longstreet's  men  on  the 
flank?  That  Clump  was  held  by  Pennsylvania  men.  How  could 
Pickett  order  his  portion  of  the  charging:  mass  of  14,000  to  retire? 
No  one  saw  Pickett  in  the  front  and  no  one  in  the  front  got  back 
to  the  Rebel  lines.  The  crowd  of  prisoners  coming  in  through  Webb's 
line  had  no  room — their  surrender  lookrd  likr  a  piercing  of  the  line. 

He  talks  of  earthworks — the  breasts  of  the  Union  soldiers  were 
high  above  the  two  feet  of  stone  wall.  These  were  the  only  breast- 
works. 

On  July  2d — The  rejjiments  of  Wright,  whieh  are  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced so  as  to  overlook  the  Union  position,  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  abandoned  battery — ^this  was  done  in  order  that  they  might  be 
captured,  as  most  of  them  were,  by  Webb's  Regiments,  prepared  to 
perform  that  service.    Wright  was  incautious. 

The  claim  that  "heights"  were  stormed  and  taken  is  again  made. 
The  "heights"  did  not  exist — the  field  is  ahnost  level. 

The  romance  of  "two  lines  of  fire"  and  earthworks  is  all  repeated 
in  s{)ite  of  maps  and  official  reports  and  surveys. 

On  page  259.  relatin«^  the  occurrences  of  Gregys'  defeat  of  Stuart 
— a  synopsis  of  the  fight  probably  made  from  the  account  of  it 
given  in  McClellan's  "Life  of  Stuart,"  Captain  Battini  states: 

"Finally  the  Federal  horse  were  forced  back,  but  their  guns  pro- 
tected their  retreat  which  they  accomplished  slowly  and  in  good 
order  toward  Roek  Creek." 

Stuart  had  6000  cavalry;  Gregg  5000.  Stuart  advanced  from 
behind  Rumm.el's  house — the  battle  was  fought  to  thi  sovith  of  it — 
Gregg  took  and  occupied  the  position  held  by  Stuart.  Rock 
Creek  was  to  his  rear  and  left,  or  southwest;  Rummel's  house  was 
To  the  north.  It  was  Stuart  who  retreated.  "The  pursuit  of  Stuart 
was  kept  up  past  Rummel's;  Stuart  was  driven  into  the  woods  be- 
yond or  north  of  it.  The  line  of  fences  and  the  farm  buildings,  the 
keypoint  of  the  field  whieh  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Confederates,  remained  in  ours  at  the  end" — ' 
(see  Rawle,  page  25). 

Stuart's  adjutant-general  must  be  responsible  for  this  misrepre-> 
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sentation  of  the  resvilts  of  this  fight,  yet  he  must  have  realized 
Stuart's  discomfiture  since  he  retreated  with  the  crowd  to  the  York 

Road. 

However,  Captain  Battini  has  given  us  a  scholarly  criticism  of 
these  campaigns  of  Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness,  and  although  he 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  leaders  in  the  Rebellion,  he  shows  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fighting  qualities  of 
American  soldiers,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  *'insi>iration" 
he  sought  was  so  certain  to  lead  him  into  a  repetition  of  the  often 
contradicted  and  absurd  claims  of  partisan  writers  for  the  English 
press.  A.  S.  W. 


The  Victoria  CrcBS.* 

THIS  account  of  the  520  awards  of  this  coveted  piece  of  bronze 
has  mainly  followed  the  otiicial  reports  published  in  the 
London  Gazette;  the  photographs  of  the  recipients  to  the 
number  of  392  materially  add  to  the  personal  interest  which  the 
recital  of  the  brave  deeds  arouses. 

Queen  Victoria  by  Royal  Warrant,  dated  January  28,  1856, 
created  the  decoration,  to  be  "awarded  to  those  ot^icers  or  men  who 
have  served  us  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  shall  have  then  per- 
formed some  signal  act  of  valor  or  devotion  to  their  country.  "  The 
merit  of  conspicuous  bravery,  it  is  stated  further,  shall  alone  be  held 
to  establish  a  sufficient  claim  to  the  honor. 

In  August,  1858,  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  extend  eligibility  to 
those  in  the  service,  by  whom  life  or  public  property  might  be  saved 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  danger,  under  the  rules  theretofore 
promulgated;  and  in  July,  1859,  honor  was  extended  to  certain 
non-military  persons  who,  as  volunteers,  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  mutineers  in  India.  In  Januar>',  1867,  the  privilej^e  was  extended, 
under  the  rules,  to  colonial  forces  acting  with  the  royal  troops  m 
military  operations  as  may  be  necessar>'."  In  April,  188 1,  her 
Majesty  decreed  that  the  qualification  should  be  understood  to  be 
"conspicuous  bravery  or  devotion  to  the  country  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,"  and  that  officers  anil  men  of  the  auxilliary  reserve  forces 
(naval  and  military)  should  be  eligible  under  the  rules. 

In  August,  1902,  King  Edward  authi>ri/ed  the  delivery  of  the 
decoration  to  the  representatives  of  certain  officers  and  men  who  fell 
in  South  Africa  in  the  performance  of  certain  acts  of  valor,  which, 
had  they  survived,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  have  entitled  them  to  be  recommended  for  the  distinction. 

These  awards  have  been  distributed  among  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice as  follows: 

Royal  fand  lafi-  Indian)  Navy   4i 

"     Marine  Artillery.  .   2 

"     Lt.  Infantry   2 

Cavalry  (nineteen  organizations)   4^ 

Royal  (and  late  Indian)  Artilleiy   43 

EngineefS.   »7 

The  Military  Train   2 

The  Foot  Guards :  Grenadier  four.Coldstream  three,  Scotsfive  1 2 

*Th:  History  of  tkg  X'icloria  Cross.  B  .  !nii'i':i>  A  Wukins.  Ill  i<Tat>  (l_  pfk  443,  <|aUtO 
I  t»o4.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Lundun,  Ltd. ;  E.  P.  Dultoa&  Co.,Ncw  York. 
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The  remaining  crosses  are  distributed  amon^: 


Infantry  (eighty  organiMttions) . ...... 

Old  Indian  Army  (thirty  organizations) 
Colonial  Corps  (twenty  cream zations) . . 


«5« 
59 
3a 


520 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  quarter  of  the  globe  has  possessed 

recipients  of  this  decoration. 

An  analysis  of  the  deeds  so  immortalized  would  be  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  morale,  heredity  and  motif.    Whether  any 

of  these  deeds  have  had  their  origin  or  been  stimulated  by  the  zeal 
to  win  the  decoration,  and  how  many  of  them  have  been  the  un- 
conscious expression  of  a  real  heroism,  an  inherited  or  acquired 
character,  no  power  of  analysis  could  reveal. 

The  expression  of  the  conception  that  the  soldier's  life  is  not  his 
own,  but  the  property  of  the  sovereign  or  commander,  held  for  the 
time  in  the  keeping  of  the  soldier  as  a  trust  to  be  wisely  disposed  of 
in  the  cause  of  the  soverei{;fn,  appears  to  have  controlled  the  awardins^ 
power.  No  special  uniformity  of  decision  can  be  found,  except  that 
a  spontaneous  admiration  and  tribute  of  comrades  or  commander 
appear  to  mark  these  deeds  of  valor. 

Some  achievements  which  were  plainly  in  the  line  of  duty  have 
been  apparently  si^alized  for  these  reasons  only. 

The  hist^-rical  past  is  united  with  the  sentimental  present  and 
the  military  future  in  making  awards. 

*'  Without  a  thought  for  his  own  safety  "  is  the  prominent  element 
in  the  official  report  of  a  dangerous  act,  "coolness  and  gallantry" 
another.  "Unhesitating,"  "precipitate  dash,"  "unflinching  de- 
termination," "devoted  conduct,"  'greatest  gallantry,"  "daring 
energy  and  example."  "conspicuous  courage,"  "heroic  conduct." 
"conspicuous  braven'  and  humanity,"  "conduct  zealous,  resolute 
and  self -devoted,"  "bravest  soldier  in  the  regiment,"  are  some  of  the 
generalizations  in  these  reports. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  thou^'ht  so  couched  in  varying 
language  is  difficult  to  define,  and  that  words  would  fail  to  char- 
acterise each  act;  the  actual  impression  which  the  deed  made  upon 
survivors  is  the  chief  factor.  Some  men  have  won  a  rejmtation  for 
being  perfect  gods  of  war.  fighting  with  such  swiftness,  unerring  skill 
and  demonia<^  energy,  as  to  compej  astonishment  and  admiration. 
Thus  e.  g.  White  of  Ladysmith  fame  in  a  charge  on  Afghans  in  1879, 
and  annther  at  Kandahar  in  1880  capturin.t^  a  piece:  i>r  Hartigan,  a 
sergeant,  who  dashing  unarmed  at  four  rebels  attacking  Sergeant 
Cross,  smashed  A  in  mouth,  seized  his  tulwar,  killed  B  with  it,  and 
wounded  C  and  D,  although  himself  receiving  several  severe  wounds 
in  the  fight. 

What  })sychological  classification  can  be  made  of  the  element 
which  existed  in  common  in  these  gallant  men  and  which  made  them 
regardless  of  self,  sym^jathetic  for  comrade,  patriotic  and  determined 
for  the  flag,  perfect  m  cool  and  courageous  assault,  or  impetuous 
bf-xdnd  words  in  wresting  victor>'  from  defeat? 

In  a  short  series  of  translations  printed  in  this  journal  last  year 
tf  writings  by  Dr.  Campeano,  of  the  Roumanian  Army,  a  most  clever 
discussion  of  the  psychology'  of  the  soldier  portrays  some  of  these 
elements  which  relate  to  courage,  obedience  and  devotion. 

He  regards  the  army  life  as  a  media  into  which  the  suldier  enters 
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only  to  undergo,  as  by  endosmose  and  exosmose,  a  tiansformat  ion, 
slowly  and  peaceably  by  infiltration  whereby  a  result  is  accom|ilished. 
This  having  operated  on  many  men  an  army  class  is  formed  consti- 
tuting a  caste,  as  d  i  s  t  i  n  ct  as  any  social  or  religious  power  could  create. 
He  says:  New  soldiers  have  motor  disturbances  through  awkward- 
ness and  tiipidity,  and  timidity  creates  liars,  and  mendacity  is 
inconsistent  with  great  courage.  Hence  the  army  by  tramtng 
must  K'ive  certitude  and  honor. 

The  psychic  force  of  army  training  to  create  courage,  discipline, 
devotion  and  amour  propre  is  shown  unquestionably  to  be  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  deeds  which  have  won  the  cross. 

But  there  are  hereditary  and  racial  elements  which  make  pos- 
sible the  army,  and  the  caste  of  the  fighting  man,  and  these  are  evi- 
dent in  this  group  of  520  men.  Sons  of  clergymen  and  business  men 
have  gone  out,  who  had  the  bravery  of  Joan  oi  Arc,  or  the  dash  of 
Marshal  Lannes. 

When  Vice-Admiral  Grenville  died  in  1593,  saying:  "Here  die  I, 
Richard  Grenville.  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  for  that  I  have  ended 
mj^  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  queen, 
religion  and  honor,"  he  enunciated  the  enthusiasm  of  one  tx  this 
caste. 

The  United  States  Medal  of  Honor  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
in  X863  to  be  awarded  **  to  such  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 

and  privates  as  have  most  distinguished  or  may  hereafter  most  dis- 
tinpuish  themselves  in  action,"  resembles  the  British  decoration  and 
has  generally  been  bestowed  with  care  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  commanding  officers.  The  haiidsome  volume  here  noticed  should 
be  supplied  to  every  po?;t  library  in  onr  army  as  an  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  similar  deeds  of  valor.  C.  E.  L. 


Last  Hottis  of  Sheridan's  Cavalfy.* 

WHKX  Ca?sar  premised  his  commentaries  on  the  Roman-Gallic 
War  by  sax  in  t^  "  All  of  which  I  saw  and  part  of  which  I  was." 
he  set  a  hard  task  tor  all  future  military  authors,  as  he  had  not 
only  fought  well,  but  could  also  write  equally  as  well  as  he  had  fought. 
The  result  has  been  that  one  is  apt  to  open  a  book  by  a  military  man 
expecting  rather  too  much  in  the  way  of  personal  experiences.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  author  has  told  his  story  easily  and  graphically, 
at^  1  i  n  a  desultory  way  has  made  up  a  volume  that  holds  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  end. 

The  book,  as  its  author  says,  is  a  reprint  of  his  notes  which  ^^aj.~ 
Gen.  John  Watts  de  Peyster  rescued,  edited  and  published  in  1891 
and  and  right  here  the  writer  n{  this  article  cannot  help  saying 

that  tew  of  us  realize  how  much  General  de  Peyster  has  done  for 
coming  writers,  in  just  this  way  of  hunting  out,  rescuing  and  editing 
papers  relating  to  our  wars  that  otherwise  might  never  have  seen 
the  light  of  day  in  print.  General  de  Peyster  has  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  and  he  knows  the  importance  of  personal 
ex]n  rience  in  non-official  papers,  especially  those  that  shed  a  i  1 
light  upon  historical  farts,  ami  in  this,  his  chosen  field  of  research,  iic 

*Lcut  Hours  aj  Slwridan's  Cavairy.  By  Henry  £dw»rd  Tnnmut.  New  York.  Bottndl, 
Silver  ft  Bowert.  1894. 
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has  collected  and  brcmfrht  to  the  front  much  in  the  way  of  uncon- 

si'k'rc'd  manuscript  from  the  jiens  of  participants  in  various  battles, 
that  will  eventually  greatly  aid  the  futvu-e  historian,  who,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  when  all  prejudice  and  bias  regarding  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  of  x86i  and  1865  shall  have  passed  away  will  essay  to  write 
a  true  history  of  our  ^rent  Civil  War 

The  author  has  added  to  his  own  notes  much  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  pens  of  othi  r  officers  that  took  part  in  the  closing  bat- 
tles around  and  beyond  Richmond  and  Petersburt^  in  the  last  (iays  of 
the  siege,  and  during  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from 
Petersbtu^  to  Appyomattox  Court  House,  and  in  an  appendix  has 
given  the  reader  coimous  extracts  from  General  de  Peyster's  article 
"La  Roy  ale  "on"  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,"  and  also  a  copy  of  the  splendid  oration  of  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker  before  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Portland, 
Me.,  on  July  4,  18^0,  and  has  also  given  ("for  which  much  thanks,") 
copies  of  the  now  historical  order  of  march  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  Armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  of  Georgia,  at  the  final  review 
of  those  armies  at  Washington  at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War. 

To  the  military  student  the  book  gives  interesting  episodes  of  the 
closing  struggles  between  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  Northern 
Virginia  from  March  30th  to  Ajiril  q,  1865.  inclusive,  and  the  tale  is 
told  in  a  fascinating  way  to  even  the  civilian  reader.  It  is  a  book 
that  should  be  read  as  it  was  written — in  a  desultory  way,  a  book  to 
lie  upon  one's  library  table  and  to  be  taken  up  now  and  then  and  read 
thoughtfully. 

The  author  is  a  keen  observer,  and  one  follows  his  description  of 

the  retreat  of  General  Lee's  arm\-  and  its  pursuit  by  General  Grant's 
forces  with  the  interest  that  always  attaches  to  a  well-told  story  by  an 
intelligent  participant.  It  is  in  such  books  especially,  that  the  civil- 
ian learns  to  appreciate  the  hard  work  and  difficulties  of  armies  on  the 
march,  what  they  have  to  overcome  in  the  way  of  stormy  da>'s,  bad 
roads,  seas  of  mud  and  short  ratitjus,  and  it  shows  the  tenacity  oi  good 
troops  from  the  side  of  both  the  Confederate  and  Union  armies  in 
the  attack  and  defense  during  the  nine  days  of  the  retreat.  The  short 
reference  to  the  fourth  man  and  led  cavalry  horses  on  page  44  opens  up 
a  new  vista  to  the  unthinki  ng  ci  vilian  of  one  of  the  few  worries  that  the 
commander  of  a  mounted  force  in  a  wooded  country  has  to  overcome, 
in  handling  his  command  in  dismounted  attacks  on  the  retreating 
enemy's  trains. 

In  many  side  remarks  the  author  thiis  emphasizes  the  routine  an- 
noyances that  are  constantly  cropping  out  in  an  active  campaign,  and 
in  this  way,  he  gives  an  outsider  a  far  better  idea  of  the  day's  work  of 
an  army  than  he  is  likdy  to  get  in  any  ordinary  volume  on  military 

lubjects. 

The  daily  movements  of  the  two  armies  are  closely  followed  and 
the  way  in  which  the  cavalry  moved,  attacked,  impeded  and  finally 
outflanked  and  threw  themselves  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  Appomat- 
tox Court  House  is  concisely  but  graphically  told,  and  the  names  of 
many  gone  and  half-forgotten  generals  are  again  brought  to  mind, 
and  their  devotion  to  duty  and  tindaunted  valor  1)1  azc  out  on  his- 
tory's page  as  splendid  examples  to  coming  generations. 

The  fighting  during  the  eleven  days  of  the  closing  campaign  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  ^^arc  h  30th  to  April  9.  1865,  was  opened 
by  Sheridan's  cavalry  at  Dmwiddie  Court  House.  Va.,  a  little  shire- 
town  in  Dinwiddie  (bounty,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Petersburg. 
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and  ended  in  the  stirrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at 

Appomattox  Court  House,  another  little  shiretown  in  Appomattox 
County  on  April  9.  1865.  These  eleven  eventful  days  are  so  crowded 
with  military  incident  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  brief  General 
Tremain's  book  in  a  short  review.  The  battle  of  Dinwiddie  Q>urt 
House,  on  March  30th.  which  was  fou^jht  by  Sheridan  vrith  his  cav- 
alry corps  only,  and  his  assault  and  capture  of  the  enemy's  works  the 
next  day  at  the  battle  of  Five  Porks,  April  x,  1865.  fought  by  his 
cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  tnj^fcthcr,  turn 'd  the  ri^ht  flank  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  compelled  the  evacuation  of  the 
entrenchments  before  Petersburg,  thereby  rendering  the  line  of 
twenty-eight  miles  of  earthworks  in  front  of  the  rebel  capital  at 
Richmond  untenable.  Accordingly,  General  Lee  notified  President 
Davis  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  at  Richmond  on  Sunday  morning, 

April  2(1,  that  as  his  lines  had  been  pierced  he  should  immediately 
evacuate  both  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  that  night  he  carried 
out  his  intention,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April  he  was  out 
of  his  entrenchments  and  with  his  army  on  his  way  south. 

The  two  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  lost  no  time  in  vain 
regrets,  but  nnmediatcly  started  in  full  cry  in  pursuit.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  and  it  is  the  story  of  this  pursuit  by  the  cavalry, 
and  incidentally  the  work  of  the  infantry,  that  General  Tremain  tells 
80  well,  that  makes  his  book  so  attractive  to  both  the  military  student 
and  the  civilian  reader,  for  it  is  a  bit  out  of  the  common,  and  unlike 
the  ordinary  rim  of  such  things,  and  the  author  not  infrequently,  in  a 
reminiscent  sort  of  mood,  writes  attractively  of  the  generals  and 
colonels  and  regiments  engaged  in  the  campaign,  and  it  gives  one  a 
plimpse  of  the  enthusiasm  that  pervades  the  cavalry,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  it  presses  forward  to  the  capture  of  its 
old  and  plucky  enemy,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  work  he  also  takes  up,  incidentally,  and  discusses  im- 
partially the  rivalries  of  the  different  corps  as  to  their  share  in  the 
final  result,  and  gives  the  statements  of  their  various  champions  for 
what  they  are  worth,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
The  discussion  as  to  what  General  Lee  intended  to  do  with  his  army 
in  case  he  escaped  his  pursuers,  or  whether  he  meant  to  surrender, 
when  he  answered  General  Grant's  first  note  regarding  the  mUitary 
status  of  his  army,  is  hardly  worth  consiflering. 

That  he  would  have  avoided  surrendering,  if  possible,  there  is  little 
doubt,  and  he  only  surrendered  when  compelled  to  choose  between 
practical  annihilation  and  surrender.  The  Dook  is  a  medley,  but  all 
the  same  it  is  well  worth  reading  and  keeping  for  what  it  tells  about 
those  last  glorious  days  for  the  Union  cause,  that  saw  the  end  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  and  the  collajise  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

To  any  old  cavalryman  of  Sheridan's  command  the  book  will 
always  be  a  pleasure,  for  it  is  certain  to  carry  him  back  to  his  youthful 
campaigning  days  and  as  on  some  cold  winter's  night  he  sits  in  his 
library,  snujr  in  his  easy  chair,  beneath  his  shaded  lamp,  and  close  to  a 
blazing  fire,  \><M>k  m  hand,  its  perusal  will  reawaken  dim  memories  of 
the  past  that,  graybeard  though  he  is, will  surely  quicken  his  pulse  and 
send  his  thinnin.i:  Viloo  l  surging  through  his  veins.  Laying  the  vol- 
ume aside  and  all  unconsciously  clasping  his  hands  before  him,  he 
gazes  intently  into  the  glowing  embers  as  his  thoughts  carry  him  far 
back  to  the  tented  field.  .X^^ain  he  is  young,  virile,  strong.  A.ijain  he 
is  in  the  ranks,  and  rides  side  by  side  and  boot  to  boot  with  all  his  old- 
time  comrades.   Again  he  hears  the  trumpet  call  to  trot.   Again,  in 
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fancy,  he  tts^tens  the  reins  of  his  bridle  as  the  squadron  breaks  into 
its  increasing  pace.  Again  the  trumpet  calls  to  j^allop,  and  the  whole 
command  rise  in  their  stirrups  and  drive  home  their  spurs,  while  each 
soldier's  sinewy  hand  closes  upon  his  satMur's  hilt  in  a  vice-like  grip, 
and  as  together  they  swing  their  sabers  over  their  heads,  again  he 
hears  the  call  to  "Charge!"  as  with  a  ringing  cheer  and  mighty  stride 
he,  with  his  squadron,  once  more  thunders  down  upon  the  cohorts  of 
his  oottntry's  toes.  3'^ 

G.  A.  F. 


The  Yellow  War.* 

A FEW  months  ago,  the  reading  public  must  have  noticed  some 
very  attractive  articles  relating  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East, 
whtch  appeared  in  the  current  press,  signed  "  O." 
The  writer,  evidently  a  close  obser\'er.  with  ample  opportunity  for 
seeing  and  a  gifted  power  of  description  rarely  equallea,  has  gathered 
a  dozen  and  a  half  of  his  best  sketches  into  a  volume,  entitled  "The 
Yellow  War."  published  by  McClure  &  Phillips,  of  New  York. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  papers,  "The  Yellow  War  "  will  be 
a  very  entertaining  method  of  getting  an  idea  of  what  war  means,  and 
unless  the  writer  of  this  review  is  vastly  unlike  his  fellow  men,  those 
who  have  read  the  papers  by  "O."  will  want  to  read  them  again  in 
this  new  and  attractive  form. 

The  chapters  are  isolated  incidents,  and  form  such  excellent  indices 
of  Japanese  character  that  it  is  a  pity  the  author  does  not  make  them 
authentic  history  by  giving  the  actual  names  of  the  participants. 

H.  O.  S.  H. 


Intsmatioiial  Law.f 

TO  quote  from  the  preface:  "This  compendium  is  written  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  students  at  the  service  and  garrison 
schools.  Like  the  use  of  syllabi  at  various  colleges,  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  original  subject  as  a  means  of 
making  quick  reviews  and  final  cramming  for  examinations." 

In  furtherance  of  such  object  it  becomes  a  "quia,"  or  legitimate 
"pony,"  to  use  the  well-known  schoolboy  terms. 

It  is  in  fact  a  carefully  made  syllabus^digest,  of  value  to  men  past 
the  "school "  period. 

This  field  of  usefulness  would  be  improved  by  a  thorough  index. 

D.  S. 


Adjutants'  MaxMial.t 

IN  this  little  volume  Captain  Nixon  gives  us  a  very  convenient 
compendium  of  the  things  a  post  adjutant  must  know.     It  is  a 
time-saver  and  satisfier  for  the  novice  and  a  most  acceptable  and 
up-tOHolate  assistant  for  the  experienced. 

  W.  J.  G. 

•Thfi  Ycllau;  War.    By  "O."    McClurc,  Phil  ips  &  Co..  New  York.  1005. 

tSj'//<i^«  t  '->!  ffavis'  iHttrnational  Law.  By  C.  A.  SS  '.nu-.  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Hudson. 
Eimberly  Pjd.  Co..  1904.    Kansas  City,  Mo. 

XAdiuUMU'  MauMoL  By  CouitUnd  Nixon,  Captain  Second  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  John 
WSeyft  sons.  New  York:  GbapoMnft  Hall.  Liinited,  London.  1905. 
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AiMtiltioiL* 

THIS  little  book  adds  to  its  "hisumcal  review/' a  statement  of  tlie 
steps  so  far  had  in  furtherance  of  inteniatlonal  arbitiation, 
not  yet  recorded  in  history 
It  sums  tip  (in  its  "conclusion/'  Chapter  VTII.)  in  an  optimistic 
q>irit: 

"  We  know  too  sadly,  by  the  daily  intelligence  from  the  East,  that 
universal  peace  has  not  yet  come,  but  we  may  fondly  hope  that  the 
era  of  Alexander,  Cciesar  and  Napoleon  has  passed  never  to  rettim; 
that  the  ambition  of  rulers  and  the  rivalry'  of  nations  may  henrrforth 
lie-in  the  paths  of  education,  industry  and  commerce;  and  that  The 
Hague  cour.  will  long  stand  as  a  beacon  light  in  the  tempestuous  sea 
of  international  politics*  and  its  influence  and  efficiency  grow  with 
the  advancing  years. ' ' 

It  is  reasonable  to  shaie  in  such  humane  and  Christian  hope;  it  aa 
also  reasonable  to  make  preparation  for  its  non-fulfillment. 

D.  a 


The  Rifleman's  Handbook.! 

THE  Rifleman's  Handbook,"  by  J.  G.  Ewing,V  Assistant 
Inspector-General,  Small  Arms  Practice,  Delaware  Na- 
tional Guard,  is  a  compact  little  book  on  rifle  shooting. 
It  will  be  found  of  great  value  by  anyone  desiring  to  perfect  himself 
in  this  art.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  found  a  summanr 
which  can  be  easily  committed  to  memory.  These  summaries  wiU 
be  found  c^f  first  importance,  not  alone  to  the  novice,  but  to  the  ex- 
perienced shot. 

The  *•  tables  of  wind  allowance,"  on  pages  48  and  49,  give  much 
information  as  to  the  use  of  the  wind-gage  on  the  Krag  rifle.  We 
recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  both  Regular  and  National 

Guard  ollicers. 

J,  P.  w. 


Soldier's  Handbook  of  Target  Practice.t 

Wl:  arc  indebted  to  the  Franklin  Hudson  Publisinng  Com- 
I  Ti  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  "Soldier's  Hand- 
book of  Target  Practice."  This  book  has  placed  in  a  con- 
densed and  convenient  form  all  that  there  is  in  firing  regulations, 
1904,  which  will  aid  the  soldier  in  perfecting  his  shooting. 

We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  method  of  Irreping  a 
record  of  every  shot  fired  during  the  target  season.  If  the  sol<fier 
is  careful  to  record  each  shot,  he  can,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  by 

a  careful  stud\'  of  bis  record,  see  at  what  ranges  he  is  weak,  and 
what  his  error  has  been.  By  referring  to  this  record  during  the 
next  season,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  overcoming  the  faults  of  the 
previous  season. 

_____  J   P.  W 

*ArbiiraiioH  and  liu  Hjgue  Court.  Bv  John  W.  Poster,  President  of  the  National  Arbi- 
tration Conference.    Houghton,  Mi<flin&Ct).,  Boston.  N.  Y..  igo4. 

^Tht  RifUman's  Handbook  ior  MUitary  Riflemen.  Bv  J.  G.  Ewin«.  A.  I.  G.,  Snnall  Arras 
Pnictice,  D.  N.  G.    New  Ycjrk.    Laflin  ft  Rand  Powder  Oj  1904. 

_  XSoUiin\H<iMdbookoj  Targft  Praetict,  Bdos  an  Abddgmeat  of  the  U.  S.  Anny  Firing 
ttegulatkns  for  Small  Arms.  Kansas  City.  Fninklitt  Ifadioii  Pub.  Co.  1904. 


JAMES  LAWRENCE, 


Estimating  Distance.* 

CAPTAIN  BELL  here  relieves  the  company  commander  from 
the  tedious  calculations  to  determine  the  percentage  of  error 
in  estimating  distances  in  the  tests  now  required  before  class- 
ification as  sharpshooter  marksman,  first  and  second  classman.  A 
labor-saving  volume  which  all  captains  will  be  glad  to  use. 

W.  J.  G. 


James  Lawrence. 

THE  volume,  entitled  "James  Lawrence,"  by  Lieut. -Comdr. 
Albert  Gleaves,  United  States  Navy,  with  an  introduction  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  in 
the  "American  Men  of  Energn,'"  scries,  puts  in  excellent  and  concise 
form  the  facts  connected  with  the  life  and  death  of  Captain  Law- 
rence, who,  like  other  heroes  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
navy,  the  American  people  have  come  too  near  forgetting. 

The  history  of  the  events  and  the  facsimile  reproductions  of  the 
correspiOndence  leading  to  the  sensational  and  extraordinary  battle 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon  make  the  voltmie  very 
interesting,  and  with  its  many  references  to  other  events  and  early 
actors  in  our  history,  necessary  to  any  library  or  person  aiming  at, 
or  desiring,  complete  historical  knowledgCLof  the  navy. 
  H.  O.  S.  H. 

•Estimating  Distanet  Tables,  By  Captain  Edwin  Bdl.  BiShth  U.  S.  Infutfy.  PcftakUn 
Hudson  Pub.  Co.,  Kanm  City.  Mo.,  1904- 
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Libiaiy  and  ReWew. 

Ih  Menufriam  Hemry  Warner  Stocum,  1836-1894.  Published  hy 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  tinder  the  Supervision  of 
the  New  York  Monuments  Commission.  (Albany)  J.  B.  Lyon 
Company,  1904. 

Dictumary  of  Battles,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Thomas  Benfield  Uarbottle.    (New  York)  £.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Historian,  New  York.    (Albany,  N.  Y.) 

April  17,  1903. 

Port  Arthur.  A  Monster  Heroism,  By  Richard  Barry.  (New  York) 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  1905. 

The  Centennial  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
1 802-1903.  3  Vols.  (Washington)  Government  Printing  Office, 
1904. 

Russian  Provisional  I-'ortificaiions,  from  "  Oc  asional  Papers  Engineers' 
School,  U.  S.  A."  Trans,  by  Lieuts.  E.  J.  Dent  and  Geo.  R. 
Spalding,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  (Washington  Barracks, 
D.  C.)  1905. 

Military  Landscape  Sketching.  Trans,  from  the  Journal  des  Sciences 
Militaires,  by  Capt.  W.  V.  Judson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Memorandum  Relative  to  the  General  Queers  Appointed  by  the  President 
in  the  Armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  1861-1865.  Complied 
from  Official  Records,  1905. 

Edwin  McMasters  Stanton,  The  Autocrcd  of  Rebellion,  Emancipation 
and  Reconstruction.  By  Frank  Abial  Flower.  (A.  Krow,  Ohio) 
The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  (New  York  and  Chicago),  1905. 

History  of  tlie  Third  Pennsylvcmi  i  Cavalry,  1861-1865.  Compiled  by 
the  Regimental  Ilistorv-  Committee  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Associa* 
tion.     (Philadelphia)  Franklin  Printing  Co.,  1905. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Disti); finished  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Naoy. 
(New  York)  L.  R.  Hamorsly,  1905. 

Problems  in  Maneuvers,  with  Solutions  for  Officers  of  all  Anus.  By 
Major  J.  H'  V.  Crowe,  R.  A.  (New  York)  The  Macmillaa  Co., 
1905- 
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T  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Couiicil,  June 
14*  xpoSt  a  number  of  gentlemen  (see  page  203), 
who  had  rignified  thor  wiUingness  to  serve  as 
CorreqMmding  Members  of  Ctmncil*  were  didy  elected  for 
ponding      the  term  ending  January,  1907. 

Members  These  officers  will  represent  the  Institution  in  the 
Cftnndl.      vicinity  of  their  [respective  stations  and  will  cheerfully 

furnish  information  relative  to  membership,  and  the  pub- 

lication  of  papers  in  fhe  Journal. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Journal  appears  the  second  of  a 

series  of  careful  studies  of  the  Russo-Japanese  operations 
Field  Manchuria,  by  a  distine^uished  officer  of  the  Corps  of 

Opera-        Engineers.     This  paper  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 

maps  and  plans  of  battle,  compiled  from  the  most  authen- 
FarEast    tic  sources,  and  upon  which  the  author  has  drawn  the 

positions  of  the  Opposing  forces  at  certain  stages  of  the 

battles  described. 


The  Library,  Museum  and  Council  Room  of  the  Insti- 
ttttaoo,  with  their  contents  will»  on  or  before  Septembw  i. 
1905,  be  established  in  the  building  within  the  grounds 

£h*BgS      of  the  New  York  Arsenal,  on  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.  H.». 

?iTf'"ttfii  l^nown  as  "The  Clock-tower  Building."  The  increased 
space  available  will  permit  the  exhibition  in  the  Museum 
of  many  relics  and  trophies,  which  have  long  been  in 
Storage. 


Colonel  Heistand's  stron'j'  p''oa  for  a  reform  m  the 
clerical  methods  of  accounting  for  property  and  funds 
Clerical  prescribed  by  law  and  regulations  for  the  Army  (con- 
tained  in  the  May  Journal,  entitled  "Accountability  for 
Public  Funds  and  Property")  receives  unexpected  and 
powerful  support  in  the  President's  letter  of  instruction; 
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to  the  Board  of  Experts  recently  appointed  to  revise  the 
existing  system  for  all  government  accounts,  as  note  the 
following  extract: 

"  In  all  branches  of  the  government  there  is  a  tendency 
greatly  to  increase  unnecessary  and  lari;ely  perfunctory 
Mtter  writing.  In  the  Army  and  Nav^  the  increase  of 
paper  work  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  fighting 
officers,  who  are  often  required  by  bureaucrats  to  spend 
time  in  making  reports  which  the^  should  spend  in  in- 
creasing the  emdency  of  the  battleships  or  reffmeaata 
under  them." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  comments  of  officers 
of  experience  on  this  subject  while  it  is  under  official  con* 
sideration. 
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OME  of  the  papen  approved  tor  early  fiab' 

llcaiion  in  this  JOURNAL. 

I.  "THE  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OP  A  RAIlilKOAD  IN  TUB  THBATBS  OF 
WAR."— ByGM*W.  IKCowMr,C«rp»«f  Ftiniin, 

II.  **mwmmvmmwsMv  of  houses  for 

.MILITARY  PI  RPOSRS."-^ByLlMt.4oLE.E. 
Dravo,  Subsistence  Department. 

HI.  "THK  THAIMNfi  AM>  PEiiSONNEL  OF  VOI.iVNTBER 

TR€MH»S."— By  Capt.  O.  D.  Sn><fcf  (fate).  N.  0.  P. 

t\.  ORGANIZATION  AND  FORMATION  OF  INFANTRY 
TROOPS  MOST  SlITBO  TO  PRESENT  1IATTI.E  CONDI- 
TIONS/*~By  LiMit  O.  M.  Bratflc%  ArtUtavy  Cmft. 

V.  "SOLmERINO  IN  THE  9ti»  RBVBNTR."— By  P.  S.  LOaai. 


VI.  "RE.HARKS  ON  MANEUVERS;  MAINLY  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  OFFICERS  OF  INFANTRT.**— By  Capt.  U.O.  RcAliMiw. 
TWrtwIh  Inteslfy* 

\n.  "OBSBRVAnONS  OR  MIUTART  8BRVICB  IR  BVROPB 
— 10044.**— By  CM«(a  i*  A.  Ryam  A^irtiat  PIHaesth  Csvahy. 

\tn.  '*THB  NON-COMMISSIONBD  OPFICBRflk  THBIR  BF- 

ririKM'Y   AN    i:»iSK\TlAL   FACTOR  IN  OlS  ARMT.**~ 

By  Lieut.  Q.  A.  W  ieKr,  Fittecnth  Infantry. 


IX.  "TYPES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  ARNT."  In 
addttlontopaparaMMlar  tklahcndalTM^y  racorM,  tha  EMat  hrnmMt^ 
toflMk*  aoaw  taOntU  trot  tta  ■■^■tiMm  AntoMctiraphlcnl  N«lw«f  tk« 
tate  Otii.  liMt  R.  B:iii,  U.  &  An  of  his  ■Bltary  MTvlM  itll.Ma. 


THE  PVBUCATION  GOMMiFTBB  lavHn  ioiift*irtlBUi 

topha.    Atteatkm  la  oMed  to  "OnW  medat,"  ««Sssnso/* 

« '  Short  Paper, ' '  and  ' '  Santiago ' '  priaaa  deacrOted  ebewbere. 
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NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Notice  to  Members. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Military  Service  Institution,  held  June  14,  1905,  the  following  amendments 
to  the  CCHAstitiitioii  were  proposed  and  are  htn  submitted  for  tbe  action  of 
Membetf  of  tbe  Inatatution.  In  lieu  of  a  mors  formal  ballot  each  member 
entitled  to  vote  is  requested  to  note  his  action  on  a  postal  card  thus: 


On  Ambndicbnts  to  Articles  III, 

IV,  V  and  IX  Cohsti- 

TUTION  M.  S. 

I. 

r  III   

* 

IV  

* 

I  vote. . 

V  

* 

IX  

* 

(Signature) 

«"Ye«"  or  "No" 

md  return  it  aa  early  as  practicablsi  to  *'Th0  StcreUary,  JII'.S./.tGovemor^s 

IsUmd,  N.  Y.  H.."  for  the  action  of  a  General  Meeting  to  be  held  on  October 
II,  1905,  at  3  P,  M. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS.t 
(To  read  as  follows.) 

ART.  III.  LOCATION. 

The  rooms  or  headquarters  shall  be  located  iinthtn  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 

ART.   IV.  MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec.  4.  All  persons  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  of  hon- 
orable record  and  good  standing,  shall  be  eligible  to  Associate  Membexdiip 

t  The  words  in  italics  are  new. 
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by  a  oonfimative  toI*  of  two-fhifds  of  the  membexs  of  the  Executive 

Council  present  at  any  meeting.  Associate  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  includincf  a  share  in  its  puljlic  discussions; 
but  no  Associate  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  nor  be  eligible  to  office, 
except  <u  Imtinafter  provided. 

Sec.  $.  When  any  member  shall  have  been  dismissed  from  the  army, 
navy  or  marine  corps  by  order  of  the  President,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court 
martial,  or  Aall  have  been  oonvicted  m  a  dvil  couft  of  a  felony,  his  mem* 
benhip  diall  bvfbffeited  and  faniMiiie  dropped  fram  tiie  lolli  of  thelnvtita- 
tkm. 

Any  Associate  Member  who  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  Volunteer  Service 
of  the  United  States  or  from  the  Militia  of  any  State  by  sentence  oi  a  Court 
Martial  or  aSutl  h€  eamiettd  of.  a  fdony  by  the  final  smlene0  of  any  court  of 
competent  ptrisdktioH  shall  forthwith  etase  to  be  an  Associate  Memher  of  this 
Instituiion, 

^  * 

ART.  V.  OOVBRNHBNT. 

Sec.  3  Tlie  President  and  Executive  Ootincit  dudl  be  dected  by  the 
Members  of  the  Institutioii,  at  a  General  Meeting  to  be  held  biennially,  on  the 

second  Wednesday  in  January',  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  One- 
third  of  the  Council  shall  go  out  biennially,  by  rotation,  but  may  be  eligible 

for  re-election. 

Sec.  5.  Five  members  of  the  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
shall  constitute  a  Committee  on  Publication  and  Essays. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  Committee  to  examine  aU  papers  submitted 

to  it  (by  the  Council)  and  report  the  disp>osition  which  in  its  judgment 
should  be  made  of  them  and  to  authorize  for  publication  the  essays  which  the 
Committee  may  deem  most  suitable  for  that  purpose. 


ART.  IX.    CHANGBS  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Changes  may  he  made  in  the  Constitution  at  any  General  Meeting  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Institution  voting:  Pro- 
vided that  due  notice  of  said  meeting  shall  have  been  mailed  to  each  member 
and  posted  in  the  looms  oC  the  Institution  at  least  mnetf  (90)  days  prior  to 
said  meeting ;  and  provided  further,  that  absent  members  may  vote  by  proxy. 

T.  F.  RODENBOUGH, 

Secretary, 
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HONORARY  HBMBBRS. 
TBB  ntBSmBHT  09  TBS  UNITBD  8X4188. 
Ba>PkwMMi  Osovm  Ctwrwuan,  LLJ>. 

«     

Tb«  SwcMMTAur  or  Wak.      The  LiitrrKNAMrOBMSiuu 
OfFlGERS  AND  COUNCIL. 

ll«jar<3«Mfal  THOMAS  H.  RUGBR.  U.  8.  Aimy. 

Resident  Vice-PresidenU. 
Vf^fOi^am.  jAim  F.  Wabb.  U.  8.  A.     M^Aim.  Jont  W.  BattwiM.  V.  8.  A. 


Secretary.  Treasurer. 

Brig.-G«n.  T.  P.  RoDBNBOuoH,  U.  S.  A  Major  E.  M.  Wbavbr,  Artillery  Corps, 

Asst.  Secretary.  Vice-Treasurer. 

0^  W.  J.  OiMoov.  ijtli  OiT.  A.  D.  C.  linrt.  W.  H.  JonraoH.  atb  lafutry. 


Executive  Council. 

Term  ending  ign.  Trrm  ending  (909. 

Hftjor  D.  L.  Bkainard,  Subsistence  Dept.  Major  G.  S.  Binoham,  Otiartermastcr'a  Dept. 

Captain  P.  W.  Cob,  Artillery  Corp*.  Cobnel  J.  B.  Grbbr,  Ordnance  E>ept. 

Lieat.  Colonel  B.  B.  Dravo.  Subsutence Dept.  Colonel  W.  R.  Livbrmorb.  Corps  of  Bag't. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  L.  Mills.  Uni;c<i  States  Anaj.  Major  C.  B.  Lydbckbr.  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

OoIoimI  p.  a.  SitlTa.  Bigbth  Infaatnr.  Mayor  A.  Murbav.  ArUUeryCorpe. 

Bvt.ll«jaMkB.  A.8.  WaBB»(latt)u.  8.A.  CoL  C  C.  Smm.  Pfey 

Term  eitiktt  1909. 

FtMMM  Cemimbke,        Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  O.  Avplbton,  N.  G.  N.  Y.  Publication  Cemariltee, 

Colonel  E.  E.  Bimoil.  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Gm.  BaSKIOMt.              Major  A.  S.  Cummins,  Artillery  Corps.  Gen.  Barriobr. 

Uwt.  CoL  DBATO.           Brig.  Gen.  V.  D.  Grant.  U.  S.  Army.  Gen.  RoDE.suomni 

Colonel  H.  O.  S.  Hbistand.  MiliUry  Scc'y.  Col.  Grbbr. 

Colonel  S.  C.  Mills.  Insp.  Gen.  Dept.  Col.  Smrk. 

Lieut.  Colonel  H.  S.  Turrill.  Medical  Dept. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

T«rm  ending  Jan..  igo;. 

Major  W.  B.  Birkhtmbr,  Art.  Corps  O.  S.  Brig.-Gen.  F.  S.  Dodob,  Paymaster  Gcmnl. 

Muor  W.  M.  Black,  Corps  of  BnginanB.  Lieut.  A.  P.  S.  Hydb.  Artillery  Corps. 

Major  A.  P.  Blocrsou,  (Cav.),  In.  Geo.  Dept.  Capi.  J.  H.  Parkbr.  Twenty-eighth  Infantry. 

Lieut.  G.  M.  Brooke.  Artillery  Corps.  Col.  J.  W.  Powbll.  U.  S.  A.  (retired). 

Major  W.  C.  Brows.  Third  Cavalry.  Capt.  J.  Ronaynb.  Twcnty-ciRhth  Infantry. 

Major  R.  L.  Bollard.  Twenty-eighth  In.  Litmt.-Col.  ,\.  C.  Sharps,  Thirtieth  Infantry. 

Col.  J.  H.  Calbp,  U.  S.  a.  (retired).  CXipt.  1.  A.  Shiptos.  Artillery  CorpB. 

I,«eut.-CoL  Cw  J.  Cramb,  Eighth  Infantry.  Capt.  M.  P.  Stbblb.  Sixth  Cavalry. 

F.  Oiau.  Oaptafai,  N.  On  Pb* 

MBMBBRSHIP  AND  DUBS. 

Membership  dates  from  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  "application"  is  made, 
unl^  such  application  is  made  after  October  ist,  when  the  membership  dales  from  the  first 
day  of  the  next  raVndT  year. 

Initiation  £ee  and  duM  for  first  year  $9.50:  the  same  amount  annually  for  five  yeRrs  iubae- 
Btly.  Aflw  that  two  doUars  par  yaar.  Tlaia  inehtdeB  the  JoornaL  life  nMmbenhip  %sq. 


IfOTB. — Cluda  moA  Monay  Orden  tfhotdd  be  drawn  to  ovdtr  of»  and 

addressed  to,  '*  The  Treasurer  Military  Service  IntatOtton,"  OofWDOr*! 
Island,  Hew  York  City.   Yearly  dues  include  Journal. 
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(for  Utile*  flovemfiifl  awarOt,  §u  Huaum  Aatcb 
tnfr  Ats  nambcis*) 

Oolb  anb  Silver  fl^ebals 

First  Prize— (Solb  fDe^Ai,  $100  ati^  Itfc  fDember- 

Second  Prise— Silver  nDet)al,  $50  and  1)onoral>le 

rDention. 

Subjeet:  *'THB  ENLISTED  MAN'S  CONTBACT  WITH  THE  GOyBRN- 
MENT;  THE  MUTUAL  OBLIGATION  IT  IMPOSES  AND 
HOW  ITS  VIOLATION  HAT  BEST  BE  AVOIDED." 


XTbe  Seaman  pxi^c 

Prize— Qnc  Ibunbrcb  Dollare  In  (5oIC>. 

Subject:  "HOW  far  does  democracy  affect  the  organization 

AND  discipline  OF  OUR  ARMIES,  AND  HOW  CAN 
ITS  INFLUENCE  BE  MOST  EFFECTUALLT  UTILIZED.'* 


Ube  Santiapo  l^rise 

Pnze—fitt^  Bollare. 

Subject:  "  FOR  THE  best  original  ARTICLE  UPON  MATTERS  TEND- 
IirO  TO  INCREASE  THE  EFFICIENCT  OF  THE  IHin- 

VIDUAL  SOLDIER,  THE  SQUAD,  COMPANY,  TROOP  ON 
BATTERY,  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
MILITARY  SERVICE  INSTITUTION." 


Short  Ipapcr  prises 

Prizes—fitt'^  Dollars  anb  Certificate  of  Svoarb. 

Subjeets:  BEST  essay  on  matters  directly  affecting  the  in- 
fantry ("HANCOCK"),  CAVALRY  ("  BUFORD  "),  AR- 
TILLERY (**  HURT  ")  ARD  THE  OBMERAL  rFRT*^ 
service,  respectively,  PUBLISHED  IN  THB  JOUR- 
NAL DURING  A  TWELVEMONTH. 
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BECAU^SE  ^ 

You  arc  NOT  paying  for  Bill  Boards,  Fence  Paintins.  Cloclu,  Free  Deals,  etc..  but  for  fine 
Quality  Havana  Tobacco.  Equal  to  Imported  Clears.  Sold  direct  to  the  retailer  by  the  Manu- 
facturer, F.  R.  Rice  M.  C.  Co.,  St.  Louis.  We  sell  the  "Mercantile  '  loc  ciKar.  "AKcnts''  and 
'■  305  "  5c.  cigars  to  all  Army  Ofllccrs  at  wholesale  factory  prices  la  any  quantity  from  one  box 
Hpwards,  either  direct  or  through  Commissary  Department. 


VARIETIES  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Heinz  Pwrc  Food  Products  arc  the  most  convenient  for 
home  or  camp  and  they  arc  pure  and  clean.  Baked 
Beans,  with  Tomato  Sauce,  Tomato  Soup,  Tomato 
Ketchup,  Pre.scrved  Fresh  Fruits,  Pickle.-;,  sweet  and 
sour.  Pure  Vinegars,  Prepared  Mustard — these  are  only 
7  of  the  57. 

Wc  have  a  booklet  for  you  which  tells  about  the  rest 
and  much  more.    Send  for  it. 

H.  J,  HEINZ  CO.,  PittsburgK,  U.  S.  A. 


U  IS  A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


Absolutely  Pure 

THERE  IS  MO  SUBSTITUTE 
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Hi^H  Grade  and  Standard 

BILLIARD  and  POOL  TABLES 

Combining  Art  witK  Utilitr 

FOR  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  USE. 

Celebrated  and  Always  Reliable 

MONARCH   CUSHIONS  ! 

I 

Every  Requisite  for  the  BiIIa.rd  Room  I 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  UPON  REQUEST 


Renowned  Quick-Game  Bowling  Alleys 

Ori^naton  and  Inventors  of  all 

Up-to-Date 
Improvements  in  Bowling  Alleys 

Interesting  Literature  on  Bowling  for  Devotees,  and  others  who  wish  it 

  I 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS        SAN  FRANCISCO 

Branch  Houses  and  War«r«>oms 
In  all  Leading  Cities  of  the  V.  S. 

New  YorH  Office,  227-229  Fourth  Ave..  New  YorK  City 
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THE  MILITARY  SERVICE  INSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

UNITHD  STATES.  " 


"  /  cannot  help  plead  to  my  countrymen,  at  every  opportunity,  to  ciwtih  all  that  is  manly  and 
nobL-  in  the  milnnryproiejuoti,  because  Peace  is  fnert<altng  and  nomOHiM  witnnOHi^  lo  f«n- 
tell  tfhen  soidifrs  may  be  in  drmand  again," — Gbnsral  Shbrmaw. 

Vol.  XXXVII.     SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER.  1905.   No.  CXXXVII. 


OBSERVATIOXS  OX  MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Captain  J.  A.  RYAN,  Adjutant, 
PiPTBBNTH  Cavalry.* 


|hb  Military  Sbcrbtart,  U.  S.  Army. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  while 
on  leave  of  absence  in  Europe,  from  December 
28,  1904,  till  April  20,  1905,  I  visited  Ireland, 

England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy.  I  took  occasion  to  observe  the 
cavalry  of  all  these  countries  and  visited  the  battle-fields  of 
Waterloo,  Koniggnitz,  Austerlitz,  Aspern  and  Wagram,  as  well 
as  the  Island  of  Lobau  and  the  point  of  crossing  the  Danube 
to  that  island. 

My  opportxinities  for  observing  the  cavalry  at  drill  were 
limited,  due  to  the  time  of  year,  which  confined  them  to  the 
barrack  yard  and  to  the  careful  scrutiny  exercised  in  all  Con- 
tinental armies  to  exclude  strainers.  I  did,  however,  have  a 
good  chance  to  observe  both  the  English  and  the  German 
cavalry  at  close  range  and  I  shall  refer  only  to  those  points 
wherein  I  deem  their  work  better  than  our  own. 


ENGLISH  CAVALRY. 


Horse  Guards, — These  regiments  are  composed  of  picked 
men  and  horses.  They  present  a  very,  striking  appearance  in 


*While  on  of  alMeiWB  from  DMeBkbar  *S.  1904.  to  Apcfl  ao,  1905.  Putaliihied  bjr  per* 
aMflB  of  the  Second  Divliion  Ocoeiml  StaS.' 
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their  sliuwy  uniforms,  but  it  is  difTicult  to  believe  that  men 
could  ever  fight,  as  they  did  years  ago,  in  such  a  dress.  The 
set-up  of  the^meji  was  very  good,  a  remark  that  applies  to 
most  British  soldiers. 

Thirteenik  Hussars.— TTins  regiment  isi  stationed  at  HounsloWf 
about  t^lve  miles  from  Ixmdon.  They  have  a  small  riding 
hall  in  which  the  recruit  horses  and  men  are  trained.  A  drill 
"was  in  progress  the  day  I  was  there.  A  squad  of  twelve  men, 
drilled  by  a  sergeant,  tinder  the  supervision  of  a  riding-master. 
Their  horses  were  new,  unassi^ncd,  and  had  been  under  in- 
struction for  three  months.  They  were  splendid  t>'pes  of  a 
cdvalry  horse,  about  15-1,  good  barrels,  fine  heads  and  very 
tractable,  due.  no  doubt,  to  the  careful  handling  by  men  who 
knew  how  to  train  horses  to  the  work  of  cavalry. 

One  very  noticeable  fact  here,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
^vas  that  every  horse  held  his  head  properly,  showing  a  famil- 
iarity with  bending  lessons,  and  they  answered  the  haad  of  the 
rider  at  onoe,  but  with  ease  and  willingness.  There  was  no 
throwing  up  of  the  head  or  pulling  on  the  bit.  These  horses, 
after  being  walked,  trotted  and  galloped,  were  put  over  brush 
hurdles  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  which  they  took 
without  any  effort.  I  was  informed  that  they  receive  new 
horses  every  year  at  a  fixed  time,  each  squadron  having  horses 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  men  and  these  new  horses  arc 
trained  perfectly  by  experienced  riders  before  they  are  assigned 
for  regular  squadron  work.  When  the  training  of  these  horses 
is  completed,  a  board  of  officers  examines  ihem,  and  if  satis- 
factory, they  are  passed  to  the  squadron  and  riders  assigned  to 
them. 

The  type  of  horse  at  Hounslow  in  this  excellent  cavalry 
regiment  may  have  been  better  than  the  average,  t  cannot  tell, 
but  they  were  the  best  squadron  horses  I  saw  in  Europe.  The 
officers'  horses  were  equally  excellent,  each  ofifeer  possessed  at 
least  one  Irish  himter  and  some  possessed  two  or  more.  The 
Irish  hunter  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  suitable  horse  for 
cross-countrv  work  that  can  be  found. 

The  horse  equipments  in  this  regiment  are  kept  on  racks 
attached  to  the  heel-post  and  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
Steel  bits  and  curb  elm  11  is  are  preferred  to  nickel  and  they  are 
kept  always  in  serviceable  condition.  The  reason  is  that  after 
each  drill  the  men,  after  unsaddling,  throw  the  blanket  over 
their  horses  to  prevent  colds.  The  equipments  are  then 
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deaned  at  once,  after  which  the  blankets  are  taken  off  and  the 

horses  are  gfroomed. 

In  all  the  stables  of  Europe  the  peculiar  custom  prevails 
of  leaving  the  bedding  down  all  the  time.  The  droppings  are 
collected  by  stable  orderlies,  but  the  straw  is  not  removed  at 
all;  new  straw  being  put  on  over  the  old  beddinij,  until  a  mat 
of  straw  is  formed  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  Lliick.  It  is 
soft  and  spong>^  and  the  clean  straw,  spread  on  top  daily,  pre- 
vents staining  of  the  coat  by  urinary  dischaige. 

They  have  a  large  stable  for  sick  horses.  This  is  filled  with 
box  stalls  and  has  plenty  of  light,  with  a  warm  southern  ex- 
posure. All  sick  horses  are  at  once  removed  from  the  squadron 
corrals  and  assigned  to  the  sick  line,  as  it  is  called,  the  hospital 
for  horses  as  it  were.  Here  the  horses  are  under  the  direct 
charge  of  the  veterinary,  who  is  assisted  by  enlisted  men 
trained  to  care  for  sick  horses.  I  deem  this  a  good  method, 
for  it  isolates  the  sick  at  once  and  prevents  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  It  makes  the  veterinarian  alone  responsible 
for  the  care  and  treatment  during  illness,  and  puts  the  horses 
under  charge  of  a  horse  nurse,  whose  business  it  is  to  do  nothing 
but  assist  the  horses  to  get  well.  Besides,  the  veterinary 
has  all  the  appliances  at  hand  that  may  be  needed  for  proper 
treatment. 

The  officers  discussed  the  question  of  the  "arme  blanche" 
and  while  in  this  regiment  both  the  lance  and  saber  are  carried, 
none  seemed  to  regard  either  as  an  effective  weapon  in  the 
warfare  of  the  present  day.  Their  saber  is  a  good  strong  one, 
almost  straight.  It  is  lighter  than  the  one  oirried  by  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army  and  has  better  pro- 
tection for  the  hand,  but  both  weapons  are  doomed  to  pass 
out  of  use  in  the  near  future  and  give  way  to  automatic  revolv- 
ers and  carbines,  used  mounted  as  well  as  dismounted. 

I  examined  the  mess  arrangements  and  found  them  good. 
One  feature  was  the  variety  in  the  cooking  of  meats  at  the 
same  meal.  The  captain  explained  that  it  was  done  to  give 
men  variety  at  the  meal.  The  bill  of  fare  the  day  I  visited 
them  had  on  it  roast  mutton,  mutton  chops  and  Irish  stew 
with  vegetables,  bread,  colTee,  etc. 

The  canteen  feature  in  the  English  Army  is  a  very  satis- 
factorv  one  to  the  enlisted  man  and  one  that  enables  him  to 
^rt  a  lunch  and  a  glass  of  beer  for  three  or  fourpence.  Beer 
IS  sold  freely  at  threepence  a  quart,  with  no  ill  effects  on  the 
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discipline  of  the  garrison.  In  the  room  where  beer  was  sold 
were  tables,  chairs  and  in  one  corner  a  stage  with  a  piano. 
Every  evening  there  is  nmsic  and  singing  there  by  ihc  soldiers. 
It  is  their  club.  It  keeps  them  from  the  low  drinking  dives  and 
gambling  resorts,  with  their  attendant  evils,  and  supplies  them 
with  recreation,  a  very  necessary  tonic  in  a  soldier's  life. 

The  canteens  in  the  English  Army  are  let  by  contract,  just 
as  we  let  contracts  to  supply  oats,  hay  or  other  supplies.  The 
contractors  are  men  of  large  capital,  who  make  a  business  of 
running  canteens  for  the  army  wherever  the  British  soldier 
serves.  A  board  of  officers  regulates  it.  but  the  managers, 
clerks  and  cooks  are  civilians.  Fn  ir.  tb*'  yirices  chiirged  and 
the  articles  furnished  soldiers,  it  apfiears  to  be  a  very  satis- 
factory and  practical  solution  of  the  canteen  business. 

GBRMAN  CAVALRY. 

I  visited  a  regiment  of  Uhlans,  stationed  on  Prince  William 
Street,  Berlin,  where  they  were  drilling  recruits  of  less  than 
one  year's  service.  The  first  thing  noticeable  was  the  uniform- 
ity in  the  height,  weight  and  build  of  these  men.  Platoons 
from  two  squadrons  were  drilling  in  a  rectangular  inclosure, 
made  by  corrals  on  three  sides  and  with  a  fence  on  the  fourth. 
They  were  moimted.  armed  with  the  lance  and  they  went 
through  the  drill  of  that  arm  with  their  horses  at  a  trot,  each 
horse  keeping  a  <h'stance  of  two  horses'  lengths  from  the  one 
ahead  in  column,  which  enabled  them  to  walk,  trot  and  canter 
forward  and  march  backward  without  once  interfering  with 
each  other. 

Their  horses,  while  not  so  good  as  the  English  horse,  were 
well-built,  serviceable-weight  carriers,  heavier,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  American  cavalry  horse  and  thoroughly  trained.  Each 
horse  waited  for  the  signal  from  his  own  rider,  who  always  felt 
the  bit  lightly  but  enough  to  communicate  instantly  the  desired 
direction.  Several  tests  were  made  while  I  watched  them, 
such  as  leaving  platoon  in  line.  One  trooper  would  ride  to  the 
front  ten  yards,  go  l)y  the  right  flank  to  the  right,  then  by  right 
flank  to  tbf  rear,  right  Hank  again  till  in  rear  of  his  place  and  by 
the  right  Ikuik  again,  moving  up  into  the  place  he  had  left 
without  disturbing  a  horse  or  a  man.  The  whole  secret  of  it 
is  the  tranied  horse.  The  recruit  is  put  on  the  trained  horse 
and  soon  becomes  proficient  in  hisdrill.  I  did  not  see  a  horse  bolt 
or  get  out  of  ranks  during  any  of  the  drill.   After  drill  the  same 
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rtdeholds  as  in  the  English  cavalry,  horses  were  unsaddled,  blank- 
eted,  equipments  cleaned  and  horses  groomed,  a  custom  that 
certainly  seems  to  be  practical  and  one  that  brings  good  results. 

The  German  soldier  rides  with  a  short  stirrup  and  carries 
his  feet  well,  almost  parallel  to  the  horse's  sides.  His  leg  work 
is  excellent;  he  uses  the  spur  intelligently  and  uses  his  legs 
constantly  in  directing  his  horse.  He,  too,  shows  a  training 
in  horsemanship  that  is  the  result  of  hard,  patient  drill.  The 
Germans  jump  their  horses  more  than  we  do  In  this  small 
drill  ground  there  were  four  jiimps;  one  a  brick  hurdle  about 
three  feet,  one  an  imitation  brick  wall  about  the  same  height 
and  the  third  jump  was  a  slitiUow  ditch,  while  the  fourth  con- 
sisted of  a  pile  of  logs  held  together  by  strap  iron  on  the  ends. 

I  visited  their  stables  and  they  have  the  same  objectionable 
custom,  common  to  all  European  armies,  of  never  removing  the 
straw  from  under  a  horse,  for  drying  or  cleaning.  The  stables 
are  well  built  and  roomy.  They  take  good  care  of  their  horses, 
for,  after  drill,  they  groom  or  dry  them  otT  with  straw  at  once, 
and  if  it  is  chilly  they  throw  a  blanket  over  them.  The 
blanket  used  on  the  horse  is  washed  re'^nilarlv,  not  like  ours, 
left  in  one  fold  from  month  to  mrMith.  Our  blankets  should 
be  washed  every  week  and  mended,  if  torn;  we  are  behind 
them  in  this  regard.  Their  blankets  last  twelve  years  with  care, 
ours  scarcely  twelve  months. 

Their  attention  to  their  steel  bits  shows  another  matter 
for  our  consideration.  Right  after  the  bit  leaves  the  horse's 
mouth  it  is  cleaned  and  dried;  there  is  no  leaving  it  till  in- 
spection day.  The  equipments  were  placed  on  saddle  racks, 
just  in  rear  of  the  horses,  where  they  can  always  be  inspected. 
They  have  no  weekly  inspection  but  are  inspected  whenever 
the  captain  or  the  colonel  desires  it. 

The  German  overcoat  worn  by  the  enlisted  men  is  a  good, 
serviceable  article.  Our  new  ox-ercoat  misses  the  jxnnt  made 
by  the  German,  in  not  being  fuller  in  the  back,  with  a  plait 
folded  smoothly  to  take  up  the  surplus  cloth  and  belted  to 
hold  it  in  position.  The  object  being  that  the  coat  can  be  used 
as  a  blanket  at  night.  The  German  soldier  wears  a  small, 
found,  visorless  cap,  resembling  a  polo  cap,  for  drill  and  stable 
only.  It  is  cheap,  neat  and  serviceable,  an  improvement  on 
the  campaign  hat  for  work  in  garrison. 

I  visited  their  equipment  rooms  and  this  explains  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  Gaman  soldier  when  seen  on  the  street. 
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The  best  unifonn  is  kept  in  tfae  equipment  room,  always  ready 
for  parade  or  other  necessity.   If  a  soldier  gets  a  pass  be  goes 

to  the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  tbe  equipment  room, 
gets  his  clothes  and  takes  tbem  back  on  his  return.  Thus 

nothing  but  the  poorer  working  clothes  of  the  soldier  are  kept 
in  his  locker  and  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  barracks  are  not 
crowded  with  clothes  closets.  The  barracks  are  substantia, 
but  not  so  well  equipped  as  our  own. 

The  field  music  of  the  German  infantry  consisted  of  drums 
and  fifes,  the  fifers  also  carry  a  bugle  to  sound  calls.  This  is 
the  most  desirable  kind  of  field  music,  compared  with  which 
our  own,  of  bugles  only,  is  quite  secondary.  The  fife  and  drum 
are  an  inspiration  to  all  soldiers,  and  especially  on  a  long  march 
this  quick,  shrill,  sharp  kind  of  music,  rouses  men  to  get  in 
step  and  revives  their  drooping  spirits  as  nothing  else  can. 
Music  has  its  effect  on  the  human  heart  and  its  influence  should 
not  be  ignored. 

1  shall  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  officers'  riding-schools 
of  France,  Gennany  and  Austria.  These  I  visited  and  in- 
spected thoroughly  and  regret  thixt  my  arrival  at  Rome  was 
just  too  late  to  visit  the  Italian  school,  whose  term  had  been 
completed  and  the  school  closed  when  I  reached  Italy. 

OPPICBRS'  RIDING-SCHOOLS. 

French  School  <U  Saumur. — The  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  yournal  of  the  U.  5.  Cavalry  AssoctcOion,  of 

January,  1903,  by  Captain  Mott,  as  well  as  the  one  by  Captain 
Parker,  gives  all  the  detailed  information  obtainable.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  what  i  saw  that  particukrly  merited  atten- 
tion. 

The  completeness  of  the  institution  at  Saumur  does  not 
dawn  upon  the  casual  visitor.  It  is  only  after  he  lias  passed 
through  the  riding  halls,  the  stables  and  all  the  shops  that 
assist  in  making  perfect  riding  a  possibility  and  a  pleasure, 
that  one  can  appreciate  this  great  finishing  school  for  mounted 
officers.  There  are  four  riding  halls,  smaller  than  our  West 
Point  hall,  but  for  a  reason.  They  are  lai^e  enough  for  twenty* 
four  men  and  a  greater  number  under  one  instructor  is  more 
than  he  can  attend  to  with  justice  to  himself  and  the  students. 
The  halls  have  large  mirrors  at  the  ends,  which  allow  the  rider 
to  see  his  position  on  the  horse  four  times  in  one  circuit; 
.nattu^Uy  he  will  correct  any  fault  in  his  appearance. 
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Tile  instructors  in  France  are  mounted  as  well  as  the 
Students,  a  custom  tliat  pfevails  there  only,^  In  England, 
Germany  and  Austria,  the  instructor  acts  like  a'  ringmaster, 
is  dismounted,  and  usually  in  the  center  of  the  hall.  He  is 
not  sparing  in  his  criticism  of  students.  These  officers  seem  to 
have  no  other  object  in  life  than  good  horsemanship.  They" 
talk  it,  think  it,  live  it,  day  after  day,  and  there  is  no  sham- 
ming or  avoiding  their  work,  they  actually  ride  many  hoUTS  a 
day  and  have  a  different  horse  for  every  hour. 

The  hall  work  seen  by  me  was  especially  good.  At  my 
request  they  allowed  me  to  see  just  the  every-day  work,  without 
any  special  riding  such  as  visitors  are  shown.  Their  work  in 
passaging,  turning,  passing  from  trot  to  gallop  and  back, 
changing  step  at  command  and  jumping,  was  excellent.  All 
the  horses  I  saw  in  the  hall  had  had  at  least  six  months' 
instruction  under  the  student  officers  riding  them  and  they 
exhibited  various  degrees  of  proficiency. 

It  is  erroneous  to  believe  that  at  Saumur  every  student  is  an 
excellent  horseman.  They  may  become  such  before  gradua- 
tion, but  even  on  their  best  jimipers  I  could  observe  some 
whose  position  during  a  jump  was  far  from  correct  and  some, 
through  accident  or  nervousness,  gave  the  horse  the  jerk  on 
landing,  so  noticeable  in  a  recruit  on  taking  liis  first  high 
hurdle.  Their  leg  work  was  excellent;  they  do  so  much  of  it 
in  the  liall  instruction  tliat  when  you  examine  their  position 
critically  you  notice  that  the  position  of  the  rider's  feet  is  not 
in  harmony  with  our  idea.  The  feet  were  seldom  parallel,  the 
toes  were  generally  turned  out.  Their  seat  was  firm  and  still 
graceful  on  all  their  saddles. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  saddles  used  that  I  observed,  the 
regulation  saddle,  the  English  saddle  and  the  Louis  XIV  saddle, 
so  called  because  it  has  come  down  to  the  French  from  his  time. 
France,  from  the  time  of  that  great  king,  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  horse  training  and  riding  and  this  Siiddle  lias,  I  beheve, 
an  important  place  in  this  instruction.  It  looks  like  an  English 
saddle,  with  liigh  rolls  over  pommel  and  cantle,  so  that  the 
rider,  when  seated,  assumes  at  once  the  correct  position.  The 
rolls  are  not  absolutely  rigid;  they  are  soft  to  the  touch  like 
a  well-made  cushion  but  they  do  hold  the  leg  from  the  tTaS^ 
to  the  knee  in  the  correct  position  and  give  the  rider  a  finn 
hold  with  his  thighs.  It  seems  to  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
be^nncrs.   It  is  used  for  the  buckers  and  for  the  highly- 
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trained  horses  that  execute  the  *' Spanish  Step."  Whether 
with  or  without  the  stirrup,  it  is  said  to  be  a  most  comfortable, 
easy  scat  on  the  horse. 

The  English  sjiddlc  is  ustd  m  work  out  of  doors,  in  cross- 
country riding  and  the  regulation  saddle  is  used  in  training  for 
squadron  work.  Each  ol'ficer,  during  his  year's  work,  trains  a 
new  horse  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  school  year,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  buying  this  horse  at  the  price  paid  for  him  by  the 
Government.  Most  officers,  I  am  told,  buy  their  horses  and 
take  them  back  to  the  raiment.  This  has  a  good  effect,  in 
that  it  places  in  each  regiment  a  standard  that  others  will  try 
to  reach  and  thus  all  its  officers  will  strive  to  be  well  mounted. 

In  one  hall  I  visited,  a  class  of  student  officers  were  receiving 
instructions  from  one  of  the  riding  instructors.  They  rode 
well  and  did  some  good  jumping.  Their  hurdles  consisted  of 
two  uprights  of  triangular  shape,  with  a  moveable  bar  covered 
with  straw  rope  or  matting  to  protect  the  horses'  knees  should 
they  strike  it.  There  were  also  brush  hurdles  and  hurdles  the 
height  of  which  could  be  increased  up  to  five  feet  by  means  of 
a  movable  bar.  In  observing  these  horses  it  was  apparent 
to  me  that  the  horse  was  better  tmined  than  the  rider.  It 
looked  as  though  the  horse  was  just  taught  to  jump  without 
the  man  till  he  could  jump  well,  then  the  man  was  put  on,  for 
the  horse  was  sometimes  jerked  by  the  rider  after  the  hurdle 
was  deare^l.  On  the  whole,  it  was  \  ery  creditable;  it  showed 
careful  instruction,  and  from  the  lively  manner  they  rode  and 
jumped  their  horses  one  hour's  w(>rk  was  enough.  ff)r  their 
horses  were  usually  quite  wanned  u])  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

At  a  signal  that  the  drill  was  over,  the  strdile  men  entered, 
carefully  blanketed  the  horses  and  led  them  awav  to  be 
groomed  and  to  have  their  equipments  cleaned.  All  rnetal 
parts  are  steel;  the  saddles  showed  great  care  and  bits  and 
curb-chains  shone  like  silver.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  drill 
I  visited  another  hall,  where  there  was  a  class  of  six  officers 
and  eight  non-commissioned  officers  riding  buckers,  using  the 
Louis  XIV  saddle.  They  rode  about  individtaally,  jumping  at 
everything  in  sight.  They  would  stop  short  from  a  trot,  rise 
as  if  to  rear,  come  down,  break  into  a  trot  at  once,  then  stop 
and  kick  to  the  rear  when  struck  with  the  whip.  They  were 
strong  buckers  and  the  riders  were  well  jarred  V)y  their  antics. 
It  showed  good  riding,  for  no  stirrups  were  used. 

After  the  regular  school  work  in  the  hall  was  completed,  I 
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saw  an  exhibition  of  horsemanship  given  by  the  riding-school 

instructors,  mounted  on  thoroughbreds,  and  using  the  I^ouis 
XIV  saddle,  one  major,  four  captains  and  eight  Heutenants. 
The  horses  were  put  through  the  various  gaits,  and  they 
passaged  around  the  hall,  after  which  all  began  the  "Spanish 
Step"  and  kept  it  up  for  some  time. 

I  mtist  remark  liiat  the  stables  were  very  good  and  an 
inspection  of  the  horses  showed  them  well  groomed  and  welj 
cared  for. 

Besides  having  a  good  horse  there  are  two  other  requisites 
to  good  riding.   First,  the  horse  must  be  properly  shod,  and 

next,  he  must  have  a  strong  saddle  that  fits  his  back  and  fits 
the  rider.  This  is  provided  for  at  Saumur,  in  having  a  school 
of  instruction  for  farriers,  which  is  attended  by  one  man  froni 
each  squadron  in  the  service,  and  a  saddle  manufactory  that 
supplies  rdl  the  regulation  saddles  t')  the  army.  They  are  not 
finished  but  are  sent  to  the  regiment  where  they  are  completed 
by  the  siiddlers  of  the  various  squadrons. 

The  school  of  instruction  for  farriecs  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  major  of  cavahy.  He  first  took  me  to  a  large  room  that 
contained  samples  of  all  the  horse  shoes  used  in  the  world, 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  day,  a  very  suitable 
exhibit  for  such  a  school.  He  had  plaster  casts  of  hoo£s  shod 
with  the  refutation  shoes  and  many  hoofs  cleaned,  shod  and 
unshod,  to  show  the  students  by  actual  observation  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  the  directions  of  the  nails  to 
hold  the  shoe,  the  frog,  sole,  etc. 

in  the  workshops,  a  non-commissioned  officer  stood  at  each 
anvil  directing  the  student,  and  another  superintended  the 
horses  being  shod  with  the  shoes  fitted  at  the  anvil.  All  shoes 
used  at  Saumur  are  made  by  liand  at  the  factory  by  the 
farrier  students,  and  when  their  six  months'  course  is  completed, 
they  must  know  everything  connected  with  the  proper  dioeing 
of  the  normal  hoof.  I  also  saw  the  diflEerent  kinds  of  shoes 
intended  to  correct  deformities  and  injuries. 

In  the  saddle  factory  I  watched  the  making  of  the  saddle, 
from  the  sawing  out  of  the  tree  to  the  covering  with  leather, 
all  done  by  hand  by  the  saddlers  under  instruction.  When 
they  complete  their  course  they,  too,  return  to  their  squadron 
with  a  knowledge  of  saddlery  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
way.  In  both  these  sch<x>ls  of  instruction  I  was  struck  with 
the  earnestness  and  real  interest  displayed  by  the  workmen. 
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They  went  at  it  as  if  they  were  in  love  with  their  work.  It  . 
was  not  a  drill  for  them,  it  was  a  trade,  and  after  leaving  the 
army,  these  men  go  back  to  their  homes,  and  thtis  in  France 
at  any  tittle  country  town  you  can  find  a  blacksmith  that  can 
shoe  your  horse  and  shoe  him  properly.  The  influence  of 
Saumur  is  thus  spread  throughout  the  nation  to  the  benefit  of 
both  man  and  his  most  useful  animal,  the  horse. 

The  veterinary  school  is  another  feature  of  Saumur;  their 
instruction  is  by  l«:ture,  and  after  the  examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  one  taking  the  liighest  standing  has  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  honor  m  the  lecture- room.  Cormected 
with  this  veterinary  school  is  a  small  botanical  garden  where 
all  kinds  of  food  grasses  are  grown  as  well  as  herbs  u^ed  in 
the  treatment  of  sick  horses,  an  excellent  and  practical  idea, 
for  nothing  can  be  better  ior  sick  horses  than  nature's  own 
remedies. 

The  fencing  school  is  on  the  order  of  the  West  Point  school, 
but  I  believe  tiiey  do  more  of  it  here.  The  school  for  military 
telegraphers  is  the  same  as  our  signal-corps  school  except  that 

it  is  the  cavalry  branch  here.  Our  signal  corps  perform  all 
those  duties,  and  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  burdening  the 

cavalry  with  this  kind  of  work.  In  the  cavalr^'^-advance  guard 
the  information  obtained  will  bi"  brought  to  the  rear  by  courier 
and  transmitted  by  the  signal  detachment  that  should  accom- 
pany it. 

Saumur  is  inspiring  to  a  cavalrv'man :  he  feels  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  horse  soldiers  and  such  an  maULuLion  must  mtuse 
great  spirit  into  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  work  done  there 
is  real,  the  student  is  not  tied  down  to  books,  he  does  his  work 
in  the  hall  and  out  of  doors  and  the  only  study  for  him  is  his 
horse  and  himself. 

Gemtan  Riding'Sdtool  at  Hanover,  Germany. — Hanover,  the 
seat  of  the  great  German  officers'  riding  institute,  is  on  the 
main  line  of  railroad  between  Cologne  and  Berlin.  I  had  letters 
to  several  officers  at  Berlin,  but  none  to  those  at  Hanover,  and 
not  wishing  to  retrace  my  steps  I  stopped  at  Hanover,  tnisting 
to  American  politeness  and  ingenuity  to  gain  admission  to  this 
school.  I  first  sought  the  American  consul,  Mr.  White,  a  very 
bright  young  man,  and  found  he  had  many  friends  among  the 
ofiicers  there.  I  made  myself  known  and  he  very  kindly 
arranged  for  me  to  visit  the  school  with  him  next  morning. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Westfeld,  the  head  of  this 
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riding-school,  I  first  visited  the  hall  in  which  he  gave  instruc- 
tions. His  work  was  mostly  in  haute  ^cole  teaching  the 
"Spanish  Step."  He  exhibited  several  highly  trained  horses 
and  it  was  remarkable  to  observe  the  change  in  these  horses 
the  moment  they  were  moimted  by  their  riders. 

The  horses,  as  they  were  led  in,  did  not  impress  one  as  being 
such  fine  animals;  they  were  well  formed,  had  strong  legs,  but 
heads  were  apparently  hca\  y  on  some,  yet  the  instant  the  rider 
was  in  the  saddle  the  change  was  marviBlous.  From  the  mild- 
looking  family  riding  horse  with  saddle  he  became  the  prancing 
steed  of  the  warrior,  the  eyes  brightened,  the  springy  step  in 
hauU  icole  riding  lifted  horse  and  rider  as  if  on  wings,  and 
as  the  feet  touched  the  ground  it  seemed  as  if  they  pushed  the 
earth  from  them,  as  though  they  spurned  to  remain  long  in 
contact  with  it.  It  was  beautiful ;  no  punishment,  no  efiort* 
these  highly-trained  animals  knew  their  work. 

All  general  officers,  I  am  told,  get  their  horses  from  this 
school,  and  they  must  present  a  fine  appearance  on  review. 
U|X)n  closer  examination  of  these  horses  I  observed  the  won- 
derful development  of  the  leg  and  back  muscles.  This  is  done 
by  a  regular  setting-up  exercise  taught  the  horse,  and  which 
was  shown  me  by  the  polite  captain.  He  moimted  his  horse, 
and  at  a  signal  the  horse  first  raised  one  front  and  the  diagonally 
opposite  hind  1^,  then  put  them  down  and  mised  the  other 
front  and  hind  legs  as  &tst  as  a  horse  would  trot  at  a  slow  trot. 
This  was  new  to  me,  it  was  the  gymnastics  of  horse  training 
and  it  brought  into  action  all  the  muscles  used  by  the  horse 
while  in  motion.  Notwithstanding  all  this  high-school  training 
these  horses  did  not  lose  their  simpler  gaits,  but  took  them 
easily  and  gracefully  at  the  will  of  the  rider. 

A  class  of  student  officers,  fourteen  in  number,  then  entered 
for  their  lesson  of  one  hour.  They  mounted  and  rode  at  will, 
jumping  hurdles,  trotting,  passaging,  changing  step  and  per- 
forming all  the  difficult  feats  in  horsemanship.  Their  work 
was  quite  like  the  French  school,  and  the  earnest  way  in  which 
they  went  about  it  showed  the  deep  interest  they  took.  Other 
halls  were  also  filled  with  student  officers  workii^  with  new 
horses,  some  of  which  were  Irish  hunters.  This  horse  seemed 
to  be  preferred  all  over  Europe  for  cross-country  work  especi- 
ally. 

The  riding  halls  and  stables  at  Hanover  are  built  around  a 
rectangle  and  the  enclostire  thus  formed  is  used  as  an  outdoor 
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riding-school.  Sand  covers  the  surface  of  this  exercise  ground 
to  a  depth  of  alx>ut  six  inches,  making  a  soft  footing  for  the 
horses.  In  this  school  were  twenty-four  officers  from  the 
various  regiments,  all  superbly  mounted  and  riding  at  various 
gaits.  No  instructor  was  present,  but  all  were  at  work  taking 
jumps,  hurdles  and  ditches  as  if  they  liked  it.  It  was  raining 
slightly  the  morning  I  was  there,  but  that  did  not  deter  these 
Germans  in  their  hne  uniforms ;  they  splashed  tlirough  muddy 
places  riding  at  their  jumps,  slipping  now  and  then,  but  ahvays 
returning  to  it  if  unsttooessful  the  first  time. 

It  was  admirable  to  see  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  these 
young  officers  in  their  work.  It  was  apparent  that  some  were 
not  good  horsemen*  but  they  were  cavah-ymen  at  heart  and 
worked  with  a  persistency  that  would  make  them  good  riders 
in  the  end. 

An  examination  of  their  stables  and  saddlery  showed  the 
same  careful  attention  to  stable  management  and  equipments, 
so  noticeaV>le  in  the  French  school.  The  (ierman  otlicers  at  this 
school  do  a  great  deal  of  cross-country  work,  hunting  the  wild 
boar.  These  animals  are  bred  for  this  sport  and  set  free  at  a 
certain  point,  where  the  dogs  can  begin  the  chase.  I  saw  the 
kennels  where  the  |)acks  were  kept,  the  dogs  were  like  the  fox- 
hound used  in  Vifginia,  were  nicely  housed  and  in  good  running 
trim.  The  stag  is  also  hunted  here  in  a  similar  manner.  These 
student  officers  do  nothing  but  ride ;  they  have  a  recitation  one 
day  in  the  week  in  tactics,  but  that  is  all.  This  seems  to  be  a 
good  plan,  as  it  puts  all  the  man's  thought  on  the  main  object 
of  this  school,  viz.:  the  "art  of  ridinp;  the  horse  " 

Neither  the  Germnn  nor  the  French  arc  natural  riders  ;  they 
are  not  as  a  class  brought  up  from  their  youth  like  the  I-mglish 
and  many  Americans,  used  to  riding  from  childhood,  but  they 
have  recognized  their  deficiency  and  have  both  made  great 
strides  in  overcoming  it.  Such  schools  as  the  German  school 
at  Hanover  must  produce  a  class  of  riders  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  This  school  keeps  alive  and  disseminates  the 
knowledge  of  equestrianism  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  among 
a  people  who»  as  a  rule,  have  come  to  employ  other  means  of 
transportation  beside  the  saddle-horse. 

.4  nstrian  Cavalry  School,  Vienua. — From  HanovM"  I  went  to 
Berlin ;  I  have  already  described  the  German  cavalry  seen  there. 
The  next  school  visited  was  the  Austrian  officers'  riding-school 
at  Vienna. 
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The  ofTiccrs  attending  the  school  are  quartered  in  what  was 
formerly  a  Catholic  convent;  it  is  a  fine,  substantial  building, 
but  it  was  evident  that  it  was  intended  for  other  purposes. 

An  officer  met  me  at  the  school  at  8.00  a.  m.  and  we  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  riding  halls.  There  are  three  halls  here, 
none  of  them  as  large  as  that  at  West  Point,  nor  do  I  believe 
large  halls  are  desirable.  Smaller  halls,  it  is  true,  limit  the 
number  of  men  in  the  class,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  thorough 
instruction  to  be  given  the  riders  when  a  class  exceeds  twelve 
or  fourteen  members. 

In  the  first  hall  there  were  fourteen  young  officers  riding 
new  horses  that  were  being  trained.  They  were  riding  English 
saddles  and  used  the  snaffle-bit  only.  They  rode  about  at 
various  gaits  without  interference,  the  instructor  criticizing 
them  freely.  The  riding-master  was  dismounted  and  stood 
about  the  center  of  the  hall,  carefully  watching  each  horse  and 
rider  as  he  passed  a  certain  ]viint.  Sometimes,  if  a  horse  was 
not  acting  to  suit  him.  he  would  dismount  the  olTicer,  mount 
himself,  and  show  the  student  how  it  should  be  dune  properly. 

In  the  second  hall  visited,  the  instructor  was  giMug  com- 
mands in  a  moderate  tone  of  voice;  the  horses  in  this  hall  were 
better  trained  and  took  to  their  work  beautifully.  They 
passaged,  changed  step  at  a  walk,  trot  and  canter,  and  while 
all  obeyed'  the  commands  of  the  instructor,  each  horse  was 
working  individually,  \mder  the  signal  of  his  rider,  and  would 
leave  the  column,  trot  out.  turn  around,  go  forward  and  go 
badcward,  without  any  hesitancy.  It  was  truly  a  fine  exhibit 
tion  of  a  perfectly  trained  animal,  that  among  so  many  horses 
going  in  different  directions  each  horse  attended  to  his  own 
work,  was  not  influenced  by  what  the  others  did,  but  waited 
for  and  acted  u|Min  the  indications  of  his  rider. 

These  ofiicers  ride  five  hours  a  day  and  as  many  horses,  for 
after  one  hour's  work  of  this  kind  a  horse  needs  rest  and 
rubbing  down.  The  instructors  are  on  duty  for  the  same  length 
of  time  daily. 

The  third  hall  was  similar  to  the  first  and  contained  fourteen 
student  officers.  The  major-general  commanding,  a  man  of 
about  forty-five,  was  in  this  hall  riding  a  young  horse  which  he 
was  training.  He  movf  d  among  his  lieutenants,  devoting  all 
his  attention  to  his  work  of  training;  that  horse,  and  had  he  not 
been  pointed  out  t<:i  me.  I  would  not  have  known  that  he  was 
not  receiving  instruction  the  same  as  the  other  officers.  At 
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the  conclusion  of  this  drill  he  came  to  the  gallery;  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him.  He  kindly  welcomed  me  to  Vienna  and  to  the 
nding-school,  and  made  some  kind  remarks  about  American 

o£5cers. 

After  visiting  the  riding:  halls  I  went  through  the  stables 
and  saw  with  what  excellent  horses  this  school  is  provided. 
Most  of  them  are  bred  at  the  Government  studs,  and  an  officer 
has  the  pnvilege  of  buying  one  from  his  squadron,  if  he  so 
desires,  on  leaving  the  school.  These  horses  are  carefully 
attended,  and  one  black  stallion,  valued  at  $i,ooo,  a  fine  animal 
showing  much  life,  was  as  tractable  as  a  kitten.  The  groom 
moved  around  him  in  his  work  with  perfect  ease  and  yet,  to 
see  that  animal  in  his  box  stall,  one  would  conclude  that  he 
was  vicious.  The  grooms  are  all  old  soldiers  who  receive  extra 
pay  from  the  officers  for  their  work. 

Saddles  and  bridles  are  kept  beautifully;  the  horses,  blank- 
eted as  soon  as  the  exercise  in  the  hall  is  over,  are  led  about  at 
a  walk  imtil  cool,  when  thev  are  taken  to  the  stables  and 
groomed.  The  Austrian  stables  are  very  well  built,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated;  they  also  keep  a  horse  knee  deep 
in  straw  all  the  time.  Their  manner  of  tying  a-  horse  while 
being  groomed,  with  a  rein  from  each  side  of  the  halter  and 
sometimes  one  from  the  nose-band,  is  very  good.  Their  halters 
fit  better  than  ours.  The  grooms,  on  bringing  the  horses  to 
the  ridii^  halls,  were  in  neat  uniform  and  were  tmder  the 
charge  of  a  non-oommissbned  officer,  armed  with  a  saber. 
From  May  till  September,  every  year,  the  officers  at  the  school 
have  wild  boar  and  stag  hunting. 

While  the  Irish  hunter  is  seen  here,  as  he  is  all  over  Europe, 
and  for  endurance,  wei^bt-carr\'ing  and  jumping  required  in 
cross-country  work  cannot  be  excelled,  the  Austrians  have 
a  horse  wiuch  for  all-around  cavalry  work  seems  ideal.  He 
is  known  as  the  Hungarian  horse.  He  is  a  well-made,  graceful 
aijimal,  average  height  about  sixteen  hands.  The  liuiiganan 
is  a  horseman  from  birth,  and  it  is  from  Hungary  that  both 
the  best  horses  and  riders  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  come. 

The  student  dass  in  Austria,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  are  ex- 
amined and  arranged  according  to  their  riding.  The  students 
of  the  lower  half  are  returned  to  their  regiments,  while  the 
other  half  is  retained  at  the  school  for  a  second  year  of  instruc- 
tion. These  officers  on  returning  to  their  regiments  are  made 
regimental  riding  instructors.   At  this  school  X  noticed  one 
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ofiioer  from  the  Spanish  Anny.  At  the  German  ridiag^school 
I  saw  an  officer  from  Sweden.  A  course  at  any  of  these  schools 
would  be  regarded  as  a  reward  by  an  officer  of  any  army. 

Italy. — ^My  arrival  in  Italy  was  too  late  to  observe  the 
cavaky  officers'  school,  where  the  daring  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, such  as  dimbing  and  descending  almost  straight  walls, 
are  taught. 

BATTLE-FIBLDS 

My  visits  to  the  battle-fields  mentioned  above  were  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  Possessing  maps  showing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  different  armies,  the  artillery  positions  in  the  line 
of  battle,  the  reserves  as  well  as  the  line  of  attack,  the  point 
of  rupttire  and  the  flanks  turned,  I  was  able  to  take  in  the  plans 
of  both  armies  and  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  one  and  the 
defects  of  the  other.  Visiting  decisive  battle-fields  is  a  most 
satisfactory  and  beneficial  occupation  for  the  student  of  the 
military  art.  Plans  on  paper,  even  when  the  contour  lines 
show  the  conformation  of  the  terrain,  are  never  as  dear  nor  so 
convincing  as  when  one  is  on  the  ground.  A  knowledge  of 
ground  is  of  great  importance  in  battle,  and  the  past  masters  in 
the  art  of  war  were  experts.  It  is  said  that  no  man  ever  studied 
the  enemy's  position  and  his  own«  as  to  the  ground,  as  did  the 
great  Napoleon. 

UNIFORM.  OFFICERS. 

Officers  in  all  Continental  armies  are  seen  daily  in  the  cities 
in  uniform,  and  their  dress  and  appearance  is  a  subject  of  favor- 
able comment  by  all.    One  reason  for  their  fine  appearance  is 

that  it  is  customary  ff^r  officers  to  reserve  one  complete  outfit, 
the  best,  for  street  purposes,  and  when  they  ap])ear  they  give 
the  impression  that  they  have  just  donned  a  new  uniform. 
Another  reason  is  tliat,  there  being  so  many  officers  in  European 
cities,  military  tailoring  is  made  a  specialty  and  catered  to  by 
many  tailoring  establishments.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  much  difference  in  the  cut  and  make  of  the  garments  in 
the  different  armies,  it  is  the  doth,  its  color  and  the  head-dress 
that  make  them  appear  different.  Any  artides  of  uniform, 
both  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  are  quite  similar  to  our  own. 
I  shall  merely  touch  on  those  that  seem  to  be  preferable  to 
-ours. 
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Officer's  Cape. — This  garment,  used  in  the  German,  Austrian 
and  Italian  armies,  consists  of  a  long  full  cape,  reaching  almost 
to  the  shoe  top  and  held  at  the  neck  by  a  metal  clasp.  It  is 
worn  dismounted,  and  in  cold  weather  completely  envelopes 
the  wearer,  yet  is  so  loose  and  free  about  the  legs  as  not  to 
impede  walking.  It  has  another  advantage  in  the  field  in  that 
it  serves  as  an  excellent  protection  during  the  day  in  sudden 
changes  of  weather  and  at  night  serves  well  as  a  blanket. 

Cap. — ^The  Germans,  English  and  Russians  wear  a  cap 
similar  to  ovtr  own«  but  with  a  slight  modification  of  visor  and 
the  bell  of  the  crown.  The  Italian  officer  possesses  the  neatest 
and  most  soldierly  looking  cap  in  Europe.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembles the  cap  worn  by  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War.  except  that  the  crown  is  held  in  shape  and  up  oflf  the 
head ;  the  top  of  the  cap  is  slightly  smalk-r  than  the  crown  and 
the  visor  droops  well  to  the  front,  giving  excellent  protection 
to  the  eyes. 

The  band  of  the  cap  indicated  the  rank  of  the  wearer  at 
once  and  could  be  distinguished  easily  when  the  observer,  was 
within  fifty  yards  of  him.  This  seems  to  be  most  desirable,  as 
the  collar  ornament,  the  sleeve  ornament  and  shoulder-strap 
are  often  covered  up  when  an  officer  on  horseback  wears  an 
overcoat,  but  by  his  cap  his  rank  is  proclaimed  at  all  times. 

Ridiuf^  Boots. — In  observing  students  at  the  various  riding- 
schools,  the  footwear  seemed  to  shine  so  brightly  that  T^nthout 
closer  inspection  I  concluded  that  the  boots  were  made  of 
patent  leather,  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  boots  of  all  cavalry 
ollicers  arc  of  calfskin,  made  to  order  to  fit  the  foot  and  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  The  leg  of  the  boot  is  not  stiff  like  ours,  but 
is  soft  and  pliable,  and  is  held  up  on  the  log  by  its  close  fit  and 
by  a  little  loop  from  the  inside  iiiat  is  fastened  to  a  button  on 
the  riding  breeches  just  back  of  the  knee.  It  was  almost  what 
we  would  call  a  jockey  's  boot,  but  had  a  rather  high  heel  and, 
of  course,  was  of  black  leather  throughout.  The  boot  was  soft 
as  a  glove,  fitted  closely  without  binding  any  part,  and  looked 
both  elegant  and  comfortable  The  patent-leather  appearance 
was  put  there  by  the  officers'  servants,  who,  by  placing  boot- 
trees  in  the  boots,  then  go  over  the  entire  boot  with  a  tooth- 
brush handle  till  it  is  smooth,  and  then  shine  it  with  brush  and 
cloth.  I  have  ]ie\er  seen  a  bc»(1y  of  mounted  officers  dressed 
in  better  taste  as  to  footwear  than  the  students  at  ^hese  cavalry 
schools. 
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Italian  Wadking  Shoe. — The  most  serviceable  and  most 
sensible  footwear  for  infantr>',  in  my  judgment,  is  worn  by  the 

Italian  infantry,  by  both  officers  and  men.  It  is  a  lace  shoe, 
whose  upper  reaches  almost  half  way  between  the  ankle  and 
the  knee.  The  trousers  are  cut  to  fit  the  leg  and  reach  almost 
to  the  ankle  with  buttons  to  fasten  on  the  side.  The  shoe  top 
fits  close  over  the  trousers  and  does  not  permit  sand,  mud  or 
water  to  enter. 

The  shoe  itself  is  strong,  but  not  heavy.  The  sole  is  of  good, 
heavy,  oak-tanned  leather,  slightly  thicker  than  the  ordinary 
waUdng  shoes,  the  upper  of  soft  pliable  leather  that  fits  the 
wearer  without  wrinkling  into  bunches  that  gnaw  the  foot  and 
cripple  the  wearer,  no  leggings  or  puttees;  it  was  serviceable, 
durable,  as  water  and  sand  tight  as  a  shoe  can  be  made,  it  could 
he  put  on  and  taken  off  easily  and  quickly.  Tt  served  all  the 
purposes  of  a  top  boot  or  a  shoe  and  legging  and  has  none  of 
the  disadvantages  of  either;  to  my  mind  it  sokes  the  question 
o£  footwear  for  the  soldier,  mounted  or  dismounted. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  officers'  uniform  I  desire  to 
merely  mention  the  prime  reasons  for  the  neat,  soldierly,  I 
might  say,  elegant  appearance  of  the  foreign  officer.  It  is 
beoLUse  in  all  foreign  armies  every  officer  is  allowed  to  select 
a  personal  servant  from  the  organization  with  which  he  is 
serving  to  whom  he  pays  a  small  sum  extra,  and  this  servant, 
usually  an  old  soldier,  looks  after  that  officer's  clothes,  his  horse 
and  equipments.  His  servant  goes  with  him  in  the  field  and 
looks  after  him  there  the  same  way,  packs  his  kit  and 
unpacks  it,  leaving  the  officer  free  from  the  petty  annoyance 
of  looking  after  such  <letails  that  would  distract  him  from  his 
more  important  work. 

His  go\  ernments  recognizes  that  most  officers  cannot  afford 
a  servant,  as  can  the  gentleman  of  his  same  social  station 
in  civil  life,  and  it  supplies  a  means  by  which  its  officers  can  be 
provided  and  cared  for  as  gentlemen  in  their  station  should. 
It  permits  the  officers  to  procure  a  servant  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  do  a  servant's  work  and  leaves  him  free  to  do  an 
cfTicer's  work  that  the  government  expects  him  to  perform 
and  not  to  use  his  time  doing  the  work  of  a  menial.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  well-dressed,  well-cared-for  officer,  the  one 
freed  from  the  petty  annoyance  of  dirty  equipments,  badly- 
brushed  clothes  and  boots,  poorly-groomed  horse,  etc..  is  in- 
infinitely  better  fitted  to  do  an  officer" s  work  than  the  one  who 
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is  not  so  well  cared  for»  and  it  is  true  of  the  American  Army 
officer  more  than  any  other,  that  he  cannot  procure  a  servant 
from  among  his  soldiers  to  perform  these  services  without  in- 
curring the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  and  the  criticism  of 

the  inspector. 

It  may  be  said  that  soldier  servants  (strikers)  are  allowed 
in  the  United  States  Army,  but  it  is  not  authorized,  and  the 
life  of  the  average  American  officer  in  garrison  and  field  is 
often  rendered  unhappy  by  having  to  perform  some  work  quite 
beneath  his  position  as  an  olliccr  and  a  geiulenian  and  which 
should  be  performed  by  his  servant.  The  average  officer  can- 
not afford  to  pay  a  man  servant  twenty  to  twenty-tive  dollars 
a  month  and  board  him,  and  as  a  result,  our  officers  do  not 
present  the  neat,  soldierly  appearance  of  their  brother  ofiQcers 
abroad. 

In  our  army  strikers  are  tolerated,  but  must  attend  all 
drills,  guard  and  other  duties  and  a  soldier's  time  to-day  is 
so  fully  occupied  with  his  duties  that  the  time  left  to  wait  on 
an  officer  is  extremely  hmited.  In  the  field,  the  captain,  as  a 
rule,  forgets  the  orders  from  the  War  Department  and  has  a 
striker  for  himself  and  his  lieutenants  may  have  one  also  if  the 
captain  is  kind,  but  unfortunately  he  is  not  always  kind  and 
quotes  regulations  for  everybody  but  himself.  Majors,  colonels 
and  even  generals  in  our  army  are  often  dependent  on  the 
kindness^of  some  captain  to  provide  someone  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  servant  in  the  field. 

The  necessity  is  apparent  that  the  American  officer  should 
have  the  privilege  of  sdecting  a  servant  from  the  ranks.  Why 
not  meet  it  in  a  manly,  dignified  way,  recognize  it  and  provide 
for  it?  It  would  not  be  excessive  to  increase  the  enlisted  force 
in  each  troop  or  company  by  tlirce  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  a  regiment  is  rarely  over 
thirty-six. 

ENLISTED  men's  UNIFORM. 

The  overcoat  worn  by  the  English  and  German  soldiers  is ' 
quite  like  the  one  recently  adopted  by  the  United  States  Army 
with  this  difference,  that  theirs  has  a  plait  down  the  back  which 
acts  like*  the  bellows  tongue  of  a  shoe.  W^hen  the  garment  is 
being  worn,  the  surplus  cloth  in  the  hack  hangs  in  this  plait  or 
fold,  is  pressed  so  that  it  lies  smoothly  and  is  held  in  place  by 
the  half  belt  in  rear.  At  night,  when  the  soldier  gets  into  camp 
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and  he  wishes  to  sleep  comfortably  he  opens  this  belt  and  his 
overcoat  serves  as  a  blanket  to  be  thrown  over  him.  He  may 
sleep  in  his  clothes  and  by  having  this  ample  coat,  capable  <^ 
being  made  loose  around  the  waist,  he  can  sleep  comfortably 

in  it  without  removing  it.  In  the  morning,  the  coat  being  on, 
it  is  belted  back  as  before.  In  this  way  the  Gemian  and 
English  coats  appear  to  have  the  advantage  over  ours.  In 
the  French,  Austrian  and  Italian  Armies,  they  wear  a  coat  similar 
to  our  old  blue  coat  formerly  worn  by  our  enlisted  men. 

Fatigue  Cab  for  Soldiers.- — There  are  many  kinds  of  head- 
gear for  use  on  the  drill  groimds,  at  stables,  on  shipboard — in 
fact,  almost  every  place  except  in  the  field.  The  simplest, 
cheapest  and  least  objectionable  is  worn  by  the  Germans  and 
looks  like  a  polo  cap.  It  is  made  of  doth,  without  visor,  is 
perfectly  /roimd,  about  the  depth  of  our  present  cap,  but  the 
side  is  straight,  the  crown  is  flat.  The  objection  is  at  once 
raised  to  the  absence  of  the  visor,  but  many  kinds  of  head- 
dress, among  civilized  people  as  well  as  savages,  do  not  provide 
shade  for  the  eyes,  and  yet  are  dci^irable.  Such  a  cap  has 
many  uses  in  service,  is  cheap,  verv  serviceable,  can  be  rolled 
up  and  put  in  the  pocket.  It  looks  neat  and  gives  the  soldier 
a  smart  appearance. 

BNLISTBD  HBN*8  APPBARANCB  IN  8TRBBT. 

In  goseralf  the  enlisted  men  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Ireland,  Ei^lttndi  Germany  and  Be^um  were 
neat  in  appearance,  soldierly  in  their  bearing,  but,  above  all, 
their  clothes  fitted  them  and  they  were  the  objects  of  admira- 
tion and  the  pride  of  their  coimtiymen.  The  reason  for  this  I 
found  to  be  that  their  clothes  were  made  at  their  station  by 
troop  or  company  tailors.  It  costs  no  more  to  liave  clothes 
made  to  fit  them  than  it  does  to  have  clothes  that  are  ill- 
fitting.  These  armies  know  that,  and  while  suine  clothes  used 
are  readv-made,  the  uniform  for  street  wear  and  for  dress  and 

ml'  ' 

full-dress  occasions  is  made,  to  fit  the  man.  The  eii'ect  on  the 
appearance  of  an  otganization  so  ck)thed  is  apparent. 

Another  point  quite  as  important  as  the  well-made  uniform 
is  the  care  of  it.  In  inspecting  the  barracks  of  a  cuirassier 
raiment  in  Berlin,  I  noticed  very  few  clothes  in  the  squad 
rooms  and  what  I  did  see  were  worn  and  soiled.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  found  that  the  best  uniforms  wei-e  kept  in  a  large  room, 
arranged  like  the  cloak-room  of  a  theater.   Each  soldier  had 
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his  peg ;  the  room  was  under  tbe  charge  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  like  the  company  quartermaster-sergeant  and  when  a 

full-dress  uniform  was  ordered,  each  soldier  came  to  the  win- 
dow, got  his  nice  uniform,  and  those  articles  (»f  his  equipment 
for  full  dress,  went  to  his  squad  room  nnd  ]iut  them  on.  When 
the  ceremony  or  drill  was  over  he  bruslied  his  clothes,  brought 
them  back  and  handed  them  in  to  the  sergeant,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  them  while  in  his  keeping. 

The  tailor  shop  was  near,  and  any  necessary  pressing  or 
mending  was  done  there.  Clothes  were  inspected  by  this 
sergeant,  so  that  whenever  that  organization  turned  out  it  was 
uniformed  according  to  orders,  with  handsome,  well-fitting 
garments.  The  same  course  is  pursued  when  a  soldier  goes 
on  pass.  He  presents  his  pass  to  the  quartermaster-sergeant 
who  is  authorized  to  give  him  his  good  uniform  for  use  while 
on  pass.  After  he  is  clothed  in  it,  he  presents  himself  to  the 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  guard  for  ins|)ection, 
and  if  properly  dressed  is  allowed  to  depart.  On  his  return 
from  pass,  he  a<:ain  presents  himself  for  ins])ection,  then  returns 
to  his  squad  room,  changes  his  clothes  and  deposits  his  good 
uniform  with  the  quartermaster-sergeant  for  safe  keeping. 

There  are  many  advantages  of  this  system.  It  keeps  the 
clothes  in  a  large  airy  room,  where  they  are  not  crushed  out  of 
shape;  they  are  free  from  dust,  they  are  always  subject  to  in- 
spection, always  ready  for  instant  use.  It  prevents  soldiers 
from  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  indifferent  or  poor  uni- 
forms and  above  all,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  crowd- 
ing the  squad  rooms  with  closets,  the  size  of  which  in  our  ser- 
vice is  ,i(ra(hially  increasing,  till  it  will  soon  be  out  o£  all  pro- 
portion to  what  a  soldier  should  really  require. 

FIELD  MUSIC. 

The  field  music  of  our  infantry  regiments  is  a  simple  thing, 
as  the  musicians  use  the  bugle  only.  In  both  the  English  and 
German  Armies  these  musicians  are  taught  to  use  the  fife  and 
drum  for  music  and  the  bugle  for  calls.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment, for  there  is  no  more  martial  music  than  the  fife  and  drum ; 
every  soldier  likes  it  and  it  improves  the  marching  of  the  tm' ps 
that  possess  it.  The  West  Point  corps  of  cadets,  probably  the 
most  faultless  marchers  in  the  world  as  to  stc]).  carriage, 
steadiness  and  general  bearing,  are  so  as  a  result  of  their 
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marching  three  times  a  dav.  t'">  nnd  from  tlie  mess  hall,  to  the 
music  of  the  fife  and  drum,  during  the  summer  encampment. 

The  bugle  alone,  as  we  have  it.  is  hideous  for  marching 
music;  it  is  not  music,  and  perfect  time,  necessary  fur  soldiers 
to  keep  step,  is  almost  never  attained.  Let  the  musicians 
of  a  company  retain  the  bugle  for  calls,  but  give  one  a  fife  and 
the  other  a  drum  and  the  difference  m  the  marching  of  a  com- 
mand in  one  year  will  be  apparent.  The  effect  of  a  fife  and 
drum  on  tired  and  jaded  troops  toward  the  end  of  a  long  march 
is  well  known.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  these  little  points 
that  inspire  so  much  spirit,  life  and  dash  in  the  soldiers  in  peace, 
but  especially  in  war. 

A  German  drum  corps,  as  seen  with  one  of  their  infantry 
regiments,  or  the  bagpipes  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  accom- 
panied by  drums,  seen  in  London,  the  instant  they  strike  up 
put  a  change  in  the  appearance  and  step  of  the  men  in  ranks 
that  nothing  else  can. 

HORSES  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  THEIR  TRAINING.  RECRUIT 

HORSES.    RECRUIT  MEN. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  a  cavalryman  to  visit  England  to  see 
the  horses  used  in  the  mounted  service  there.  The  English  are 
horselovers,  and  from  the  King  to  the  cabman  they  seem  to 

understand  the  horse  better  than  any  other  race  of  civilized 
people.  The  horse  in  England  is  an  educated  animal;  his 
breeding  is  carefully  looked  after,  his  training  is  their  recrea- 
tion, his  care  is  their  first  duty,  after  caring  for  themselves. 
The  result  is  that  the  s^iddle-horse  is  found  there  in  large  num- 
bers, riding  is  more  general  than  anywhere  else,  and  hence  the 
cavalry  service  can  secure  horses  better  suited  to  its  require- 
ments than  can  be  found  in  most  other  countries. 

The  grooming  and  care  of  horses  seems  better  understood 
in  England,  the  shoeing  is  more  satisfactory  and  the  English 
horse,  like  the  English  gentleman,  presents  a  high-toned,  well- 
fed,  well'dressed  appearance.  The  horses  at  the  riding-schools 
of  Europe  are  exceptional ;  they  are  carefully  educated  for  that 
particular  work,  are  higher  priced  than  the  troop  horse  and 
belong  to  the  first-class  saddlers. 

The  troop  horses  of  France  were  not  exceptional  in  appear- 
ance nor  training;  those  I  saw  in  the  German  cavalry  showed 
a  vast  amount  of  training.  The  Austrian  horses,  mostly  from 
Hungary,  are  very  desirable  mounts.   To  be  a  hussar  is  the 
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highest  ambition  of  the  Hungarian  soldier,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  avoid  the  greater  amount  of  work  in  the  cavalry,  the 
soldiers  from  Hungary  exert  themselves  to  be  as^signed  to  the 
cavalry  dxiring  their  service  with  the  colors. 

The  Italisms  have  no  specml  type,  but  theie  is  a  large 
sprinkling  of  Arabian  horses  in  their  army.  Their  horses  are 
snoaller  than  most  horses  tised  in  Buropean  armies*  but  they 
are  wdl  suited  for  the  mountainous  work  in  Italy. 

One  point  noticeable  in  the  training  of  cavalry  abroad,  and 
one  that  should  be  impressed  on  every  officer  who  attempts  to 
train  men  for  mounted  service,  is  that  the  horse  and  man  are 
trained  separately. 

The  horse  is  taken  as  a  recruit  horse,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  and  is 
trained  in  his  gaits,  turnings,  head  bendings,  etc.  This  training 
is  conLinued  till  he  moves  through  the  drill  with  the  precision 
and  steadiness  of  the  older  squadron  horses.  He  is  thm  fdaoed 
in  the  squadron  and  has  a  rider  assigned. 

The  recruit  cavalry  soldier,  after  his  dismounted  drill  and 
his  instruction  on  the  wooden  horse,  is  taken  to  the  riding- 
hall  or  ring  and  is  mounted  on  a  well-trained,  tractable  animal. 
He  is  then  taught  his  position,  manner  of  holding  reins,  lance 
and  saber  mounted,  and  while  on  this  trained  animal,  he  can 
pay  all  his  attention  to  his  own  training  and  is  not  distracted 
by  an  unruly,  untrained,  untamed  horse.  This  gives  him  con- 
fidence in  horse-flesh  at  once,  it  wins  him  to  the  mounted 
ser\nce;  he  likes  his  horse,  he  likes  the  confidence  this  horse 
exhibits,  and  at  once  he  recognizes  the  capabilities  oi  an  aimiial 
trained  for  the  cavalry  service. 

After  he  has  ridden  this  animal  for  some  time,  after  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  aids  to  horsemanship,  he  is  then 
ready  to  handle  horses  not  so  well  trained  and  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  first  mount,  which  for  more  reasons 
than  one  should  be  perfectly  trained. 

The  common  sense  of  such  a  system  appeals  to  you  at  once ; 
you  save  time  in  trniriin^r  both  horse  and  m?.n.  and  in  the  end 
you  have  both  better  tramed  in  their  required  duties. 

Stable  A ppointments. — In  the  stables  of  Europe  they  have 
the  odd  custom  of  keeping  the  bedding  under  the  horse  all  the 
time.  This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  one  country,  they  do  it  m 
all.  Their  horses,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  be  well  cared  for  and  the 
shoeing,  especially  in  France,  was  exceptionally  good.  They 
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do  not  have  picket  or  standing  lines  for  grcH^ming,  but  in  fine 
weather  they  are  tied  on  the  sides  of  the  stables. 

I  noticed  several  good  devices  in  their  stable  arrangements 
which  might  well  be  adopted  by  us;  for  izistanoe,  the  French 
have  away  of  tying  their  horses  so  that  each  horse  can  reach  his 
own  feed  and  cannot  interfere  with  his  neighbor,  at  the  same 
time  the  horse  can  lie  down  at  ease  and  still  not  have  so  lox!^ 
a  strap  or  chain  that  there  is  danger  of  his  being  entangled. 
It  consists  of  an  iron  rod  attached  just  at  the  feed  box  or  the 
manger  and  reaching  to  the  floor  where  the  second  attachment 
is  made.  The  bar  is  close  to  the  manger,  but  enough  space  is 
left  between  it  and  the  manger  to  allow  a  ring  to  slip  freely. 
To  this  ring  is  a  short  chain,  which  is  fastened  to  the  halter, 
giving  the  horse  enough  freedom  to  feed  properly  and  to  He 
down,  but  he  cannot  reach  the  feed  boxes  of  his  neighbors. 

Another  good  device  used  by  the  French  also,  was  a  large 
double  hook  on  the  top  of  each  heel  post  for  saddle,  bridle  and 
equipment,  when  the  soldier  is  saddling  or  unsaddling.  This 
hook  is  high  enough  to  make  it  impossible  for  hors^  to  injure 
themselves. 

Another  ingenious  device,  and  still  a  simple  one,  was  a  saddle , 
rack  or  rest  countersimk  into  the  heel  post.   When  needed  it 
was  lifted  up,  and  a  diagonal  support  that  cau^^^ht  in  a  socket 
sustained  it.    When  not  needed  it  was  droppid  into  place. 

The  horse  blankets  used  were  clean  and  evidently  are 
washed  very  often.  The  saddles  and  bridles  were  in  excellent 
condition  and  the  steel  bits  shone  like  silver.  If  they  can  keep 
their  bits  so  clean  the  American  soldier  can  do  the  same,  and 
I  believe  the  steel  bit  superior  to  the  nickel-plated  or  tinned. 
The  only  advantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  saves  time  for  the 
soldier,  but  his  horse  equipment  is  not  nearly  so  neat.  I 
attribute  the  cleanliness  of  their  equipments  to  the  custom  they 
have  of  requiring  the  soldier,  upon  the  completion  of  each  drill 
or  exercise,  to  clean  the  equipments  used  on  that  duty. 

Riding  Halls. — The  Ftit^lish.  French,  Germans  and  Austnans 
recognize  the  great  benefit  obtained  by  constant  and  system- 
atic training  of  the  horse.  To  do  this  without  interruption, 
shelter  is  necessary  and  numerous  riding  halls  have  been  pro- 
vided. These  halls  are  not  large,  as  a  rule,  and  for  a  reason. 
They  do  not  contemplate  that  they  should  be  large  enougii  for 
a  troop  or  squadron  drill,  they  are  satisfied  if  they  accommodate 
a  platoon  or  less,  and  believe  that  twdve  or  fourteen  new  horses 
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can  occupy  the  attention  of  one  instructor  with  better  results 
than  by  crowding  the  hall  with  a  larger  number. 

In  addition  to  their  riding  halls,  they  have  riding  circles 
and  rectangular  enclosures  for  out-of-door  work,  not  large,  but 
of  sufficient  extent  for  twdve  horses  to  be  exercbed  at  onoe. 
The  instructor,  dismounted,  stands  in  the  center  and  devotes 
his  whole  attention  to  the  men  and  horses  under  instruction. 

These  provisions,  the  riding  halls  and  the  out-of-door  en- 
closures,  merit  our  serious  consideration,  Large  halls  are  not 
a  necessity.  The  cost  of  construction  is  not  great,  but  the 
results  obtained  are  striking.  In  large  posts  there  should  be 
one  hall,  at  least,  for  every  squadron  of  cavalry  or  battalion  of 
field-artillery. 

officers'  riding-schools. 

The  one  crying  need  in  our  service  that  impresses  itself 
vividly  upon  the  American  cavalry  officer  traveling  abroad  is 
our  lack  o|  an  officers'  riding-school.  This  is  also  apparent  in 
the  inspection  of  any  of  the  cavalry  regiments  and  its  want 
is  more  strongly  evident  in  the  lack  of  training  of  our  cavalry 
horses. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  West  Point  cadet,  the  average 
graduate,  who,  prior  to  his  ser\nce  as  a  cadet,  has  seen  little  if 
any  horseback  riding  and  has  received  no  instruction  whatc\  er. 
in  the  art  of  training  horses.  Upon  graduation  he  is  expected 
to  pass  to  the  regiment  and  be  ready  to  instruct  recruits  in  the 
diliiculL  accomplishment  of  training  horses  for  the  cavalry 
service. 

No  man  is  bom  a  horseman;  men  become  horsemen  by 
study  and  close  contact  with  a  horse.  The  cadet  learns  little 
about  a  horse  at  West  Point  because  he  has  no  time  to  go  into 
the  subject  deeply ;  if  he  manages  to  ride  well  by  his  first-class 
yeaa  he  is  proud  of  the  accomplishment,  but  his  knowledge  of 
horse,  saddle,  bits  and  bitting  is  quite  meager. 

The  need  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  this  most  important 
part  of  a  mounted  otficcr's  eduaition  in  the  United  States  Anny 
is  apparent,  and  by  supplying  it  the  results  will  be  far-reaching. 

I  do  not  regard  it  necessary  to  follow  blindly  the  courses 
laid  down  m  tureign  schools,  especially  that  part  relating  to 
the  training  of  fancy-stepping  horses,  or  the  excessive  coursing 
or  crossrcountry  riding  practiced  there.  I  do  believe  in  a 
ten-months'  course  of  instruction  for  every  cadet  before  he 
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joins  the  mounted  service  and  at  least  one  officer  from  each 

regiment  and  two»  if  possible,  for  the  same  period.  I  further 
believe  that  the  course  should  be  for  riding  and  riding  alone. 
I  would  limit  the  theoretical  instruction  to  lect  ures  once  a  week 
by  riding-masters,  but  let  everything  else  be  practical.  A 
knowledge  of  the  horse,  how  to  train  and  ride  him,  is  what  is 
desired,  and  while  1  do  not  des]>ise  the  valuable  works  written 
on  the  subjects,  the  book  should  be  secondary.  A  practical 
illustration  by  a  riding  master  to  a  class  of  say,  fourteen  officers, 
with  a  freedom  to  ask  queiitions,  is  worth  more  tlian  days  of 
book  reading. 

Let  these  officers  ride  not  less  than  five  hours  a  day,  good 
hard  work;  let  them  be  taught  how  to  ride  the  English  and 
McClellan  saddle,  the  proper  bitting  of  horses  and  the  manner 

of  training  mounts  so  that  they  will  be  useful  to  the  mounted 
soldier.  The  whole  secret  of  efficient  cavalry  is  the  horse,  for 
without  the  horse,  the  properly  trained  horse,  you  have  no 

cavalry. 

I  recommend  that  such  a  school  be  estaV)lished,  and  that  it 
be  placed  far  enough  south  to  permit  out-of-door  work,  if 
possible,  the  whole  year  round.  1  would  place  it  near  a  large 
city,  so  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  place  for  young  officers 
for  station.  I  would  offer  some  reward  to  the  first  five  officers 
in  each  class,  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  course,  were 
declared  by  the  board  of  instructors  to  be  the  most  proficient 
in  practical  horsemanship. 

Let  these  officers  return  to  their  r^fiments,  and  after  five 
years  the  effect  of  this  school  would  be  quite  apparent  in  the 
mounted  service  of  our  army.  We  will  have  officers  who  are 
better  riders,  enlisted  men  who  are  better  instructed  in  riding, 
the  class  of  horses  ridden  by  otticers  will  improve,  the  training 
of  the  troop  horses  will  be  more  thorough  and  we  will  be  creat- 
ing a  class  of  horsemen  who  will  eventually  buy  all  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  for  the  services  because  of  their  acknowl- 
edged abihty  to  judge  horse-flesh,  and  in  the  end,  the  breeding 
of  better  saddle-horses,  in  our  cotuitry  will  receive  a  great  im- 
petus. Thus  the  benefits  derived  from  an  officers*  riding- 
school  must  not  be  viewed  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  the 
military  service  only;  we  must  comprehend  the  ultimate  effect 
it  will  have  on  our  country  in  general. 
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MILITARY  ATTACHES. 

While  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  I 
called  upon  the  military^  attaches  at  the  several  embassies  in 
those  countries.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  in  any 
other  connection  tlian  the  position  they  occupy  with  respect 
to  the  attaches  of  other  countries. 

While  our  officers  accredited  to  other  countries,  are,  as  a 
rule,  men  of  greater  experience  and  more  years  of  service,  they 
are  very  inferior  in  rank  to  the  attach^  of  other  nations  serving 
with  them  and  are  always  placed  below  those  officers  at  offidai 
and  social  functions.  While  this  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
ordinaii^  civilian  in  our  country*  it  is  looked  upon  quite  other- 
wise in  Europe,  where  a  man's  reception,  his  standing  and  his 
treatment  depend  in  great  measure  upon  his  rank. 

Another  serious  drawback  to  their  position  is  that  the  ex- 
penses of  an  attach^  who  properly  carries 'm  the  duties  of  that 
position  are  more  than  bo  can  afford  on  his  i)resent  salary  as 
an  army  (^Oicer.  All  ihuse  at  the  European  capitals  are  cap- 
tains, with  one  exception,  where  a  major  occupies  the  place, 
and  even  a  major's  pay  is  not  sufiicient.  The  American  officer 
detailed  for  this  important  work  should  be  a  picked  officer, 
noted  for  his  professional  ability,  his  sseal,  his  appearance,  his 
affability  and  his  tact.  To  use  a  common  expression,  he 
should  be  '*a  good  mixer,"  one  who  is  at  ease  imder  all  cir- 
cumstances, a  good  fellow  and  one  who  has  the  charm  of  making 
friends  with  all  whom  he  meets.  Such  a  roan  not  only  reflects 
credit  on  his  government,  but  he  is  able,  because  of  his  graceful, 
easy,  approachable  methods,  to  reach  people  in  a  perfectly 
pro]>er  way  and  obtain  much  information  that  is  often  lost,  or 
tliat  requires  the  laborious,  time-consuming  method  of  routine 
application  through  high  officials,  which  often  results  in  a 
refusal. 

Unfortunately,  officers  possessing  these  rare  combinations 
of  traits  are  generally  limited  as  to  their  income  to  the  bare 
monthly  pay  of  their  rank ;  they  cannot  afford  such  an  expensive 
assignment.  As  a  result,  the  indispensable  condition  to  the 
selection  is  that  the  officer  shall  have  an  income  outside  of  his 
regular  pay.  This  brings  the  detail  in  our  army  within  very 
narrow  limits  and  rarely  includes  the  bright,  ambitious,  ena> 
getic  workers  that  would  do  most  credit  to  the  position. 

It  seems  to  be  good  government  and  good  policy  to  have 
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the  most  capable  officers  in  these  positioiis,  and  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  ask  timt,  when  men  are  detailed  as  mil* 
itary  attache  to  embassies,  that  they  have  the  rank  and  pay 
of  colonels.  In  addition  to  the  above,  each  officer  should  have 
a  clerk  and  an  interpreter  to  keep  up  with  the  current  work 
of  the  military  life  of  these  nations  and  not  be  held  down  to  a 
type\^Titer,  when  they  should  be  out  observing  military 
matters. 

Such  provisions  would  give  our  attache  abroad  the  position 
and  the  means  that  the  military  representative  of  our  great 
nation  should  possess.  He  can  take  the  place  that  should  be 
his,  he  can  be  the  companion  of  colonels  and  generals,  men  of 
his  own  age  and  about  the  same  years  of  service.  He  wiU  be 
as  much  sought  after  by  them  for  information  as  they  will  by 
him»  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  rank  and  appearance  stamp 
him  as  high  authority  on  American  military  affairs.  The  ad- 
vantages that  will  be  gained  by  us  should  not  be  measured  by 
the  temporary  rank  and  pay  granted  to  the  officer. 

Another  and  a  quite  important  consideration  is  the  length 
of  time  that  attaches  should  remain  at  these  embassies.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  all  the  Continental  courts,  the 
otiicer  must,  as  a  rule,  learn  one  foreign  language  and  two  are 
better.  Under  the  present  system  of  four-years'  detail,  he  just 
about  becomes  proficient  in  the  use  of  this  new  tongue  wlien 
his  time  is  up.  The  new  incumbent  has  to  begin  all  over  again 
and  he  in  turn  goes  home  when  he  is  in  a  condition  to  render 
the  best  service  to  his  government. 

A  second  oonsideration,  by  no  means  unimportant,  is  that 
it  takes  an  American  officer  two  or  three  years  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  foreign  officers  and  familiar  with  their  ways 
of  doing  business.  There  are  many  ways  of  getting  informa- 
tion, but  it  takes  time  to  learn  the  expedients  in  acquiring  it. 
The  officer,  after  three  years,  knows  most  of  these  ways  and  is 
in  a  position  to  conduct  his  work  in  an  efficient  manner  and 
why  not  make  the  length  of  his  detail  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  ser\'ice  he  does  his  government.  Let  it  be  known  that  his 
recall  depends  upon  ins  cuiciency  and  make  it  so. 

When  an  office  does  demonstrate  that  he  is  valuable  in  that 
particular  position,  keep  him  there  as  bi^  as  possible.  Mil- 
itary information  of  other  countries  is  what  we  want ;  we  must 
know  the  pace  at  which  they  are  moving,  or  we  will  be  languish- 
ing in  foise  security.   When  we  have  a  man  that  gives  us  that 
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information,  that  keeps  up  to  date  in  everythii^  military,  he 

can  well  be  spared  from  other  duties  even  for  a  long  period. 
Keep  the  round  pegs  in  round  holes,  for  it  takes  time  to  wear 
the  comers  ofT  square  ones  to  make  them  fit  smoothly,  and 
time  is  e\  er\'th  ng  nowadays.  I  know  of  one  attach^  in  Paris 
who  h^is  been  kept  there  by  his  government  seventeen  years; 
he  is  an  expert  in  ordnance  and  lias  invented  valuable  guns. 
The  work  of  such  a  man  is  priceless. 

DETAIL  OF  OFFICERS  WITH  FOREIGN  ARMIES. 

I  noticed  in  all  the  Continental  armies  that  there  were 
officers  of  foreign  countries  serving  therein.  I  learned  that 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  various  governments  officers  from 
other  countries  came  to  serve  in  these  regiments  for  instruction. 

It  would  enable  us  to  learn  more  of  the  actual  work  of  foreign 
armies  if  we  had  some  of  our  officers  serving  therein  for  a 
period  of  one  or  two  ye<irs,  could  such  i>ermission  be  obtamed. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Lieut.  V.  H.  Clark,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
did  serve  in  one  of  the  German  Uhlan  regiments,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  another  American  officer  having  that  privilege. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  get  permission  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  send  these  officers,  one  of  each  of  the  arms  of 
the  service,  to  the  armies  of  the  six  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Let  them  remain  there  two  yeais,  then  send  three  more.  These 
men  would  learn  more  than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  chance 
to  secure  one  of  these  details  means  a  chance  to  learn  a  foreign 
language,  which  would  be  eagerly  sought  by  promising  officers. 
Such  details  might  be  held  out  as  a  reward  for  high  standing 
in  the  practical  schools  in  our  service. 

GENERAL  REMARES  ON  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  OPPICBRS  TO 

GO  ABROAD. 

It  is  surprising  to  know  the  vast  amount  of  military  knowl- 
edge the  ordinary  observer  can  obtain  by  a  visit  to  Eiu-ope, 
while  for  a  military  man  the  field  is  limited  only  by  the  time 
he  has  to  spend  there.  France  and  Germany  are  the  store- 
houses of  military  relics,  histories  and  maps,  while  all  over 
Europe  are  scattered  the  fields  of  decisive  battles. 

The  American  officer  who  goes  abroad  cannot  help  com- 
paring w^hat  he  sees  there  with  his  own;  he  unconsciously 
decides  on  which  is  the  better  and,  if  it  i'^  theirs,  he  resolves  to 
remember  it  and  introduce  it  into  our  own  army,  if  practicable. 
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It  is  in  Europe  that  we  see  large  armies  such  as  those  used 
in  war  and  where  they  make  military  work  a  serious  business. 
Possessed  of  some  letters  of  introduction,  or  by  seeing  the 
attaches,  permission  can  be  obtained  to  visit  most  of  the  foreign 
armies  and  to  observe  their  drills. 

The  officer  who  spends  his  time  in  observing  European 
methods*  or  in  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  should  receive 
some  encouragement  from  his  government,  for  it  gives  him 
knowledge  of  professional  value  that  can  be  acquired  in  no 
other  way.  It  makes  him  familiar  with  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  those  countries,  he  finds  out  their  standards,  and 
can  judge  fairly  well  their  value  in  war.  Above  all,  he  lertrns 
their  methods  of  training  young  men,  so  necessary  m  the 
event  of  war  in  this  countn,',  where  large  numbers  of  untrained 
men  must  be  called  to  the  colors  on  short  notice,  with  little 
or  no  time  for  instruction. 

Oflficers  on  leave  should  be  oflered  inducements  to  go 
abroad;  it  takes  them  out  of  their  narrow  army  life,  it  gives 
them  many  new  ideas  and  destroys  many  erroneous  ones  that 
they  have  perhaps  gained  from  reading.  In  some  cases  it 
brings  us  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  soldiers  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  learn  that  while  our  opinion  of  our  own  army  may 
be  high,  we  are  not  in  everything  the  best  in  the  world. 

Make  it  possible,  therefore,  for  officers  to  see  these  coun- 
tries and  their  armies;  in  addition  to  the  one  month  a  year  on 
full  pay,  give  them  two  months  provided  it  is  spent  abroad 
for  professional  ad\ancement,  and  require  detailed  reports 
of  their  trip.  This  would  give  an  impetus  to  officers  to  go 
abroad,  they  would  come  hack  with  greater  interest  in  their 
profession  and  the  knowledge  gained  would  materially  benefit 
our  army.  One  visit  makes  an  officer  who  loves  his  profes- 
sion want  to  make  another,  for  he  realizes  that  Europe  is  the 
fountain  of  mi  itary  knowledge  and  a  visit  to  the  source  keeps 
him  abreast  of  the  advancement  made  there  in  his  particular 
arm. 
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ROAD  IN  A  THEATER  OF  WAR. 

Bt  Captain  W.  D.  CONNOR,  Corps  of  Enoinbbrs. 

HAVE  no  apologies  to  offer  for  this  subject 
which  is  perforce  a  dry  one  to  think  about  or 
to  listen  to,  for  it  is  full  of  lively  interest  to 
the  military  student  of  to-day. 

To  the  question  How  can  an  army  of  two 
.  '  corps  operate  at  a  distance  from  its  base  in  a 
hostile  barren  country  without  railway  commumcation?  there 
is  only  one  answer — It  cannot. 

This  artery  of  supply  is  vital  to  the  army's  existence,  and 
woe  to  the  general  and  woe  to  his  army  if  he  allows  it  to  be 
permanently  disabled.  So  great  is  its  importance,  that  when 
Kuropatkin  was  being  slowly  driven  back  from  the  Yalu,  it 
was  reported  that  with  only  50,000  men  in  his  field  army,  he 
was  using  60,000  men  to  guard  the  two  steel  ribbons  that 
stretched  away  thousands  of  miles  to  his  rear  and  on  which 
he  based  his  hopes  for  reinforcement  in  men  and  materials. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  late  Civil  War  in  this  country  was  the  first  war  in  which 
railroads  were  a  potent  factor.  It  is.  true  that  30,000  Russian 
soldiers  were  moved  by  rail  from  Poland  to  Austria  in  1849, 

and  that  the  Austrians  used  the  railways  to  concentrate  their 
troops  on  their  northern  ftontier  in  1850  to  threaten  Prussia. 
The  French  and  Austrians  again  used  them  in  1850,  but  this 
war  was  of  such  short  duration  that  it  did  not  serve  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  this  means  of  transportation. 

BULL  RUN. 

The  Civil  War  practically  began  with  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  the  issue  of  that  battle  was  decided  when 
Johnston's  troops  arrived  on  the  field.  These  troops  had  been 
in  the  Shenandoah  VaXksy,  opposing  General  Patterson.  They 
were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  valley  and  moved  by  rail 
to  Manassas  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
battle. 
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ATLANTA  CAlfPAtGN. 

From  this  time  on,  the  railroads  were  used  as  lines  of  com- 
mimications  wherever  they  existed,  and  in  many  campaigns, 
sttch  as  those  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the  rail- 
roads were  so  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  army  that 
nothing  except  minor  operations  occurred  oft  the  line  of  the 
raikoads.  With  reference  to  these  railroads  General  Sherman 
says  in  his  " Memoirs" :  "The  Atlanta  campaign  would  simply 
have  been  impossible  without  the  use  of  railroads  from  Louis- 
ville to  Nashville — 185  miles — from  Nashville  to  CKuttanooga 
— 151  miles  and  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta — 137  miles. 
But  as  I  have  recorded  that  single  stem  of  railroad  su])plied 
an  army  of  100,000  men  and  35,000  horses  for  the  period  of 
196  days,  viz.:  from  May  i  to  November  12,  1864.  To  have 
delivered  that  amount  of  forage  and  food  by  ordinary  wagons 
would  have  required  36,800  wagons,  of  six  mules  each,  allowing 
each  wagon  to  have  hauled  two  tons  twenty  miles  a  day,  a 
simple  impossibility  in  such  roads  as  esdsted  in  that  region  of 
country.  Therefore  I  reiterate  that  the  Atlanta  campaign 
was  an  impossibility  without  those  railroads;  and  only  then 
because  we  had  the  men  and  means  to  maintain  and  defend 
them,  in  addition  to  what  were  necessary  to  overcome  the 
enemy." 

The  largest  movement  of  troops  in  the  Civil  War  was  the 
movement  of  Hooker's  two  corps,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth, 
consisting  of  23,000  men,  iruni  Catlett's  Station,  Va.,  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  a  distance  of  11 92  miles  in  seven  days.  This 
was  followed,  in  January,  1864,  by  the  movement  of  Schofield's 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  1 5,000  men,  from  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee 
to  Washington,  a  distance  of  1400  miles  in  eleven  days. 

THE  FRANCO-PRLSSIAN  WAR. 

But  all  these  performances  sank  into  insignificance,  and  the 
scientifir  use  of  this  j^>owerful  aid  to  an  army  was  for  the  first 
time  illustrated  by  the  move  of  the  German  Army  to  the 
Austrian  frontier  in  1866,  and  again,  on  a  much  greater  scale 
when  the  German  Army  invaded  France  in  1870, 

"The  great  utility  of  the  railways  hi  llie  Civil  War  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Marshal  von  Moltke,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Prussian 
Amy,  He  saw  in  them  the  means  of  getting  a  decided  stia- 
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tegic  advantage  by  placing  the  I*russian  Army  on  the  frontier 
before  any  possible  advers^iry,  thus  to  overwhelm  him  before 
he  was  ready  to  attack.  After  years  of  study  and  with  the 
experience  gained  in  the  Austrian  War  of  1866  he  was  able  to 
make  the  marvelous  concentration  of  1870  which  has  com- 
manded  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  every  military  student. 

"  Between  the  33d  of  July  and  the  9th  of  August,  456,000 
officers  and  men,  135,000  horses  and  14,000  guns  and  other 
carriages  were  transported  from  the  different  provinces  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  to  and  beyond  the  Rhine  River, 
and  in  such  a  thorough  state  of  preparation  that  hostilities 
were  begun  l)y  inwiding  the  enemy  territory  even  before  the 
last  contingent  had  arrived.  Only  six  trunk  lines  were  em- 
ployed in  this  movement  which  required  1205  trains;  most  of 
the  lines  were  only  single  track  roads.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  perfecting  the  plan  for  this  movement  become  even  more 
evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  War  the  railways  of  North  Germany  num- 
bered ninety-five  independent  lines  controlled  by  nineteen 
independent  states  and  forty»five  private  corporations. 

"Without  wholly  stopping  their  private  business,  it^-as 
necessary  to  unite  them  in  a  plan  by  which  nearly  half  a 
million  of  men  with  supplies  should  be  transported,  without 
unnecessary  fatigue  or  ]iri\  ation,  from  every  station  o£  the 
North  German  Confederation  to  the  French  frontier. 

"It  is  evident  that  such  a  plan  required  not  only  the  most 
thorough  study  of  the  maps  and  resources  of  ever^'  road,  but 
also  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  military  and  railway 
authorities.  As  in  the  Civil  War,  the  railways  captured  from 
the  enemy  were  operated  by  the  military  authorities  and  served 
to  supply  the  army  in  its  campa^  in  France.  The  reinforce* 
ments  afterward  sent  to  this  army  to  replace  losses,  etc.,  num- 
bered 1 1  000  officers  and  men,  22,000  horses  and  116  field- 
guns.  The  prisoners  sent  to  the  rear  numbered  384,000  and 
the  side  and  wounded  240,000." 

RAILROADS  BUILT  SIKCB  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR. 

*' Since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  military  authorities 
of  every  European  country  have  devoted  inucii  tunc  to  the 
Study  of  the  railway-transportation  problem  in  war.  Military 
railroads  have  been  constructed  to  supplement  the  civil 
lines  where  these  do  not  suffice  for  the  prompt  movement  of 
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troops.  The  German  problem  is  much  simpler  than  it  was 
in  1870.  Sixteen  throt^h  lines  connect  the  German  ter- 
ritory with  the  Rhine  and  cross  that  stream  on  iron  bridges. 
Double  track  railways  follow  both  banks  of  the  stream.  Eight 
lines  penetrate  Lorraine  and  are  iinited  into  five  lines  at  the 
frontier.  Seven  lines  lead  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vosges 
Mountains  in  the  province  of  Alsace.  Practically  all  the  rail- 
roads are  owned  and  operated  by  the  State.  In  1870  France 
found  her  lines  defective  from  the  fact  that  they  all  passed 
throiiG^h  Paris;  now  she  has  practically  an  independent 
tiiruugii  line  from  each  army  corps  district  to  the  frontier*." 

THB  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

The  use  of  the  railroad  that  General  Kitchener  made  in 
Egypt  in  1897-8  illustrates  the  fact  that  a  railroad  is  some- 
times so  necessary  that  one  must  be  constructed  in  the  field 
to  render  the  completion  of  the  campaign  a  possibility.  On 
this  campaign  the  water  and  rail  transportation  practically 
ended  al  Wady  Halia,  on  the  upper  Xilc,  and  tlic  army  was 
still  over  four  hundred  miles  from  its  objective  point,  Khar- 
toum. The  solution  of  the  transport  problem  by  means  of 
camels  was  out  of  the  question;  the  cataracts  and  rapids  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  water  transportation  above  Wady 
Haifa,  and  a  railroad  across  the  desert  or  along  the  Nile  was 
the  only  solution.  The  route  along  the  Nile  was  so  difficult 
as  to  be  prohibitive  both  as  to  cost  and  time  of  construction. 
General  Kitchener,  after  long  consideration  and  in  the  face 
of  adverse  criticism,  decided  to  build  a  line  from  Wady  Haifa 
to  Abu  Hamed.  a  distance  of  230  miles  across  the  desert.  The 
work  was  placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Girouard,  R.  E.,  and 
Egyptian  Army,  and  he  with  a  few  other  subalterns  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  undertook  the  difficult  task. 

The  work  began  Janiaary  i,  1897,  and  forty  miles  were 
completed  by  May  8,  1897,  then  work  started  in  earnest  and 
between  then  and  November  ist  190  miles  of  embankment  and 
track  were  built  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  elements  and 
of  the  enemy.  From  Abu  Hamed  the  line  was  continued  to 
Atbara,  a  distance  of  154  miles,  to  which  point  the  mad  was 
completed  in  July  t,,  t8q8.  The  greatest  length  of  embank- 
ment built  nnd  track  laid  in  one  day  was  5300  yards  and  the 
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average,  in  spite  of  sand,  sun  and  wind,  was  about  one  mile 
per  working  day. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BXPBRIBNCE. 

At  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  Lieutenant  Girouard 
was  retained  in  charge  of  the  Egyptian  state  railroads  until 
1899,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  up  another  similar  and 
equally  difficult  task  as  Military  Director  of  the  South  African 

railroads  in  the  British- Boer  War.  A  full  description  of  this 
work  is  impracticable  here  and  a  brief  sketch  would  not  do 
jtistice  to  the  great  work  of  Colonel  Girouard.    Let  it  suffice 

to  say  that  there  were  about  4600  miles  of  road  to  be  con- 
trolled, of  which  about  one-third  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  been  assisted 
greatly  in  the  preparation  of  this  pai)er  by  Colonel  Giroiaard's 
report  to  the  British  War  Office  in  1902. 

TKB  PHILIPPINE  INSURRECTION. 

The  only  railroad  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was  the  Manila- 
Dagupan  line,  about  140  miles  in  length,  running  north  from 
Manik.  This  toad  was  used  to  supply  General  MacArthur's 
army  when  it  advanced  north.  There  is  little  to  learn  from 
the  operation  of  this  road  except  to  those  who  had  immediate 
charge  of  its  repair  and  operation.  For  the  first  six  months 
it  was  repaired  and  operated  by  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment which  managed  to  get  two  trains  through  daily.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  road  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of- 
ficers in  the  Islands,  but  he  was  at  the  s<ame  time  in  charge  of 
another  important  department  that  required  practically  all 
his  time  and  energy,  and  as  a  result  the  work  was  left  largely 
to  the  soldiers  and  civilian  employees* 

After  this  the  work  of  repair  was  in  charge  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  under  whom  the  rail- 
road was  repaired  and  then  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  for  operation.  The  road  was  finally  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  officers  as  its  directors  and  officials.  The 
main  points  noticeable  were :  The  absolute  lack  of  preparation 
to  handle  such  a  matter,  the  lack  of  a  prearranged  and  con- 
tinuous responsibility  in  any  one  man  or  department  that 
would  require  i^ro^xT  ])reparation  for  the  repair  and  operation 
of  a  railroad  distant  from  the  ]xnnt  of  supply,  the  apparent 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
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evils  of  the  dual  authority  in  the  sepaiatkm  of  the  repair  and 
operating  departments. 

TRANS-SIBBRIAN  RAILWAY. 

Every  one  is  much  interested  in  the  latest  example  of  a 
railroad  as  a  war  fector,  the  Trans-Siherian  Railroad.  The . 
facts  as  to  its  capacity  are  very  meager.  It  was  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  operating  seven  trains  each  way  daily.  The 
sidings  were  far  apart,  and  the  ferries  across  Lake  Baikal  de- 
layed the  traffic  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  work  on  new  sidings  was  at  once  begun,  and  in  the 
first  nine  months  200  were  put  in.  As  a  result  of  this,  and. 
the  new  circum- Baikal  route,  there  are  now  running  sixteen  to 
eighteen  trains  eaeh  way  daily.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  military 
and  the  others  are  civil.  Of  the  military  trains  six  are  for 
troops  and  seven  are  for  niaierials.  The  troop  trams  are  said 
to  carry  about  eight  hundred  men  each.  Up  to  January, 
1905,  it  had  transported  500,000  men,  besides  supplies  and 
mtmitions. 

Facts  in  regard  to  the  road  are  hard  to  obtain,  but  its  per- 
formances have  already  so  far  exceeded  its  supposed  capacity 
that  the  history  of  its  operation  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
military  world. 

TWO  KINDS  OP  RAILWAY  PROBLEMS. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  there  are  two  distinct  and  widely 
different  conditions  that  may  arise;  they  are,  a  movement  by 
land  and  an  expedition  across  the  seas.  In  the  latter  case 
all  the  difficulties  arise  that  inevitably  attend  such  a  campaign. 
To  meet  the  railroad  problem  under  such  circumstances,  all 
the  material  that  will  first  V>e  needed  must  be  estimated,  pur- 
chased and  transported,  and  to  insure  success  the  complete 
jiersonnel  for  its  oi^eration  must  be  gotten  together  beff)re  the 
expedition  starts.  A  landing  must  usually  be  forced,  and  then 
the  railroad  work  undertaken  in  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion 
incident  to  such  a  landing.  If  any  railroad  exists  from  this 
new  base,  the  enemy,  if  he  is  worthy  of  consideration,  will  have 
taken  away  every  moveable  piece  of  property  and  win  have 
destroyed  or  damaged  ever3rthing  that  is  left. 

EXl'EDITIONARY  FORCE. 

The  railroad  work  of  such  an  expeditionary  force  will  prop- 
erly be:  first,  the  construction  of  a  temporary  railroad  for 
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\ancVm<y  purposes,  and  second,  the  repair  and  operation  of  any 
pre-existint.'  road,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  one.  The 
problems  ui  construction  do  not  come  witliin  the  hmits  of  this 
subject,  and  after  securing  the  new  base  the  operation  differs 
from  the  similar  problem  from  a  friendly  base  only  in  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  are  magnified  by 
the  distance  and  by  the  difficulties  of  supply  and  transporta- 
tion. 

.  OPERATION  PROM  A  FRIENDLY  BASE. 

When  the  camrxn't^n  is  to  be  made  from  a  friendlv  base 
there  will  always  be  railroads  leading  into  the  hostile  territor>', 
while  behind  the  army  is  the  home  country  and  all  its  vast 
railway  resources  from  which  supplies  and  rolling  stock  can  be 
had  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
railway  question  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  The  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads  leading  from  the  mobilization  centers  to  the  points  of 
'  concentration  and  thence  to  the  base  of  operations,  and  lastly, 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  from  the  base  of 
operations  to  the  rear  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

MOBILIZATION  AND  CONCENTRATION  PROBLEMS. 

The  construction  question  does  not  concern  us  at  this  time. 
The  second  of  the  above  points  was  covered  in  the  late  Civil 
War  bv  a  convention  of  rep)rcsentatives  of  all  loyal  roads  not 
lying  ni  the  theater  of  war.  In  this  convention  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  were  fully  explained  and  the  rail- 
road men  promptly  agreed  to  fill  them.  An  agreement  was 
made,  in  which  the  preference  that  the  government  men  and 
materials  were  to  have  in  transportation,  and  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation therefor  were  fully  covered.  The  regular  civil 
officials  kept  control  of  the  railroads.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  sohit&n  of  the  problem  in  any  future  war  in  this  country, 
and  it  removes  a  great  burden  from  the  military  authorities 
to  have  so  difficult  a  question  so  easily  settled.  The  last 
problem,  or  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  railroad  in  the 
theater  of  war,  is  the  most  difficult  to  dispose  of. 

Experience  lias  shown  that  in  crises  unity  of  command  is 
essential  to  a  successful  encounter  with  difficulties,  and  the 
management  of  a  railroad  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in 
the  Civil  War  there  was  practically  chaos  before  the  military 
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railroads  were  finally  all  placed  tinder  one  bead.  The  railroads 
were  managed  differently  in  different  fields,  and  there  was  so 
much  wasted  energy  and  so  much  bad  service  that,  in  October, 
1863,  all  the  military  railroads  were  placed  under  Col.  D.  C. 
McCallum,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Railroads  of  the 
United  SUites.  He  promptly  organized  them  on  a  working 
basis  and  the  successful  operation  of  them  afterward  is  largely 
due  to  his  energy  and  ability. 

On  January  31,  1862,  Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  for  military 
use.  The  aclioti  of  the  convention  before  meiitiuiied,  and  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  loyal  roads,  made  the  extreme  exer- 
cise of  this  power  imnecessary»  and  no  loyal  road  outside  of 
the  theater  of  war,  was  ever  used  as  a  military  road.  An  act 
of  Congress  like  the  foregoing  can.  give  plenty  of  authority  to 
operate  railroads,  but  tardy  legislation  can  never  give  with  that 
authority  the  trained  men  and  the  matured  plans  required  to 
operate  a  railroad. 

PREPAR.\TION   IN  TIME  OF  PEACB. 

It  is  probably  wise  policy  not  to  have  any  railroad-opera t* 
ing  troops  in  time  of  peace.  Such  an  organization  could  only 
be  small;  its  opportunities  for  railroad  work  could  not  be  such 
as  to  keep  it  efficient ;  its  personnel  would  perforce  be  the 
average  enlisted  men  and  the  result  would  be  only  a  ])lay  at 
railroading.  Such  an  organization  would  induce  a  false  sense 
of  security  in  the  minds  of  the  powers  that  be.  and  in  case  of 
war,  the  same  number  of  better  men  could  be  employed  in  less 
than  a  week  from  civil  life.  But  because  it  may  be  wise  not 
to  have  this  class  of  railway  troops  in  time  of  peace,  is  no 
excuse  for  being  totally  unprepared  to  meet  this  great  military 
problem  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 

ENGINEJBR  TROOPS  AS  RAILWAY  TROOPS  IN  TIME  OF  PEACB. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  form  one  company  or  battalion 
of  engineers  of  the  present  establishment  into  a  railway  oigan- 
ization,  not  as  a  nucleus,  but  as  a  depot  company  or  battaSon, 
in  which  all  appliances  and  tools  would  be  tried  and  approved 

or  disapproved  for  futiu-e  use. 

By  this  means  a  suitable  outfit  could  be  worked  up,  which, 
while  probably  not  the  best,  would  at  least  be  an  official  equip- 
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meat  and  would  be  a  beguming  and  fonn  a  basis  for  future 
enlargement. 

This  plan  would  have  an  advantage  over  an  office  where 
lists  and  information,  only,  were  kept,  in  tliat  troops  would  be 
continually  using  the  equipment,  noting  its  deficiencies  and 
improving  its  possibilities,  whereas,  if  lists  alone  were  kept, 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  listed  equipment  will  either 
become  obsolete  or  it  w  ill  1>l  found  impracticable  when  sent 
into  the  field.  A  list  on  paper  is  prone  to  provide  a  more  bulky 
and  heavy  equipment  than  would  be  provided  by  troops  using 
and  transporting  such  an  equipment  in  the  field. 

RAILWAY  SECTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  STAFF. 

Long  before  a  war  threatens,  a  section  of  the  General  Staff 
should  liavc  this  subject  in  hand  and  a  suitable  man  for  the 
head  of  the  military  railroads  should  be  selected  The  Army 
Regulations  of  1904  provide  that  the  railroads  irom  the  base 
of  operations  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  engineer  ollicer,  and  the 
new  field-ser\'ice  regulations  call  iuin  ihv  Chief  of  the  Field- 
railway  Service.  Selected  in  time  of  peace,  he  should  be  notified 
that  his  work  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  will  be  those  indi- 
cated by  his  official  title,  and  that  he  is  preparing  in  peace  to 
aid  himself  in  war.  The  roan  who  prepares  the  plans  in  peace 
should  surely  be  responsible  for  their  execution  in  war. 

DATA  FOR  RAILWAY  USB. 

The  chances  of  getting  a  poor  man  in  this  wav  are  less 
than  they  will  be  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  a  campaign, 
and  a  fair  plan,  ready  and  worked  out  as  to  the  details,  is 
better  than  the  most  perfect  general  plan  with  nothing  worked 
out  in  detail.  In  the  office  of  this  section  should  be  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  data  regarding  the  general  subject 
of  railroads  that  can  be  obtained.  Lists  of  available  and  de- 
sirable men,  both  in  and  outside  of  the  National  Guard,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  should  be  kept  up  to  date.  Every 
railway  question  that  has  ever  arisen  should  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  conditions  that  would  govern  it  in  military 
use.  The  subject  of  modern  milroading  should  be  studied  in 
all  its  phases,  not  only  theoretically,  but  in  that  best  of  schools, 
a  modern  railway  system. 
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PLANS  FOR  MBN  AND  MATERIAL. 

The  plans  should  be  so  perfect  and  complete  that  when 
the  call  for  troops  comes,  one  niau  is  prepared  and  authorized 
to  handle  all  railway  questions  in  whatever  nature.  He 
has  standing  contracts  with  all  railways  to  nK>ve  men  and 
materials  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  sending 
a  few  telegrams  he  can  have,  if  he  wishes  them,  in  one  week,  a 
corps  of  trained  railroad  men  for  a  system  of  1000  miles  in 
length.  In  this  corps  there  will  be  men  who  can  do  every 
duty  required  on  a  railroad  system  from  those  of  the  general 
manager  to  those  of  a  section  hand,  and  can  do  them  well. 

EXEMPTION  OP  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  FROM  CONSCRIPTION. 

As  the  Civil  War  progressed,  the  War  Departments  of  both 
the  North  and  South  were  besieged  with  applications  from 
the  various  railway  campanies  asking  to  have  their  employees 
exempted  from  enlisting  and  from  the  conscription.  Many 
roads,  and  among  them  the  Penns>  Ivania  Railroad,  stated  that 
they  were  seriously  crippled  by  the  loss  of  their  operatives 
under  the  conscription  acts.  AH  railroad  companies  would 
doubtless  be  glad  to  have  some  assurance  that  their  employees 
would  be  so  exempted,  and  in  consideration  of  such  exemp- 
tion they  would  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  military  railroads  and  would  furnish  the  employees 
for  those  roads  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  their  own  em- 
ployees. They  would  also  insure  these  men  a  return  to  their 
positions  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  this  or  in  some 
similar  manner  the  corps  oi  raiiroad  men  could  be  made  to 
comprise  many  of  the  best  men  employed  in  the  various  grades 
on  the  different  railways. 

OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES  ON  A  RAILWAY  DIVISION. 

The  chief  of  the  railway  section  would,  by  associating 

with  railroad  men,  become  acquainted  with  men  whom  he 
personally  knew  to  be  highly  efficient  and  well  equipped  for  the 

positions  that  they  occupied.  This  class  of  men,  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  are  well  known  to  one  another  and  they 
can  practically  be  rated  as  to  their  ability.  Among  these 
he  would  decide  on  one  whom  he  would  enroll  as  general 
manager,  and  others  for  general  superintendent,  chief  en- 
gineer, chief  accountant,  and  other  heads  of  departments. 
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He  would  select  certain  men  for  tfae  superintendents  of  di- 
visions*  and  aided  by  these,  be  would  enroll  all  subordinates, 

including  all  grades  where  special  skill  or  knowledge  is  re- 
quired. These  would  include  such  men  as  train  despatchers, 

train  masters,  master  mechanics,  road  masters,  operators, 
enfrinemen,  conductors,  bnikcmen,  switchmen,  freight -house 
mm,  car  repairers,  machinists,  bridgemen,  etc.,  and  would 
constitute  the  complete  personnel  to  o].)erate  a  railroad. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  freight  locomotive  can  run 
about  one  hundred  miles  on  a  freight  run.  Two  such  freight 
sections  as  this  make  a  division  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
which  is  a  good  unit  of  control  and  which  we  will  consider  as 
the  length  of  road  tmder  a  division  superintendent.  This 
would  be  the  unit  of  the  organization.  The  division  super- 
intendent is  the  head  of  such  a  division  and  all  the  employees 
thereon  are  subject  to  his  orders  and  all  work  on  the  division 
is  done  through  him.  The  following  is  about  the  personnel 
for  a  division  of  200  miles,  assuming  the  conditions  as  unfavor- 
able as  they  would  proljably  be  in  a  theater  of  war:  One 
superintendent,  two  assistant  superintendents,  two  division 
engineers,  one  master  mechanic. 


UNDCR  THB  ASST. 

4  Chief  dcspatchers 

5  Trick  despatchen 
2  Carclistr-}  -iv-rs 

20  St  at  ioii  .'igi-ius 
40  Operators 
4  Trainmasters 
80  Conductors 
x6o  Brakemeii 

6  Freight  agents 
6  Yaramastera 

190  Switchmen 
12  Experienced  clerics 


UNDBR  TRB 

DIVISION  ENGINEERS 

2  Asst.  engineers 

3  Instrument  men 
2  rii-rks 

12  SuvHTvisorsol 
sviV>divisions 
20  Foremen 
60  Subforemen 
40  Cofiks 

4  Commissaries 

4  QuaitemiMters 
4  DrRvi^itsiiien 
150  Bridge  men  and 
Mechanics 


VNDBft  THB 

MASTER  METHANMC 

a  Asst. master  mechanics 
6  Roundhouse  foremen 
2  Travf-iini;  enginemen 

go  Enginciueii 

go  Firemen 
4  Storekeepers 
s  Asst.  storekeepers 
2  Chief  car  repairers 

30  Machine-shopmen 

30  Boilermakers 

30  Roundhouse  men 

30  Carbtiilders 


This  would  make  a  total  oi  716  men  with  seventy  officers 
and  298  warrant  olhcers,  and  would  constitute  one  \'olunteer 
railroad  regiment.  One  such  regiment  enrolled  about  each 
of  the  great  railroad  centers  like  New  York  City,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Denver  and  Atlanta  would  give  a  sufficient  number 
of  skilled  men  to  operate  1000  miles  of  railway,  and  by  the 
time  that  more  were  needed  they  could  probably  be  obtained 
from  the  old  employees  of  the  hne  that  was  being  operated. 
Nevertheless  the  raikoads  should  be  pledged  to  give  their  men 
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up  to  5  per  cent,  in  case  tbat  many  men  were  needed,  because 
the  number  of  men  employed  is  great  and  they  may  all  have 
to  be  obtained  by  this  means.  The  maximum  number  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi  in  1864-5 
17,000,  12,000  of  whom  were  in  the  operating  department 
and  5000  of  whom  were  in  the  construction  corps.  In  making 
up  the  foregoing  Hst  I  have  not  included  therein  the  various 
classes  of  skilled  labor  that  would  be  employed,  but  for  which 
no  previous  railway  experience  is  needed.  These  can  be  em- 
ployed at  the  time  or  can  be  enlisted  with  the  others. 

GENERAL  OPFICIALS. 

The  general  officials  first  mentioned  must  be  the  keenest 
in  their  respective  lines  that  the  country  affords.    They  will 

be  specially  selected  by  the  chief  of  the  milway  sers^ice,  and 
kept  by  him  in  his  office,  where  they  will  have  general  charge 
and  from  whence  they  will  direct  operations.    They  will  keep 

in  close  touch  of  the  situation,  visiting  the  different  points  on 
the  divisions  as  often  as  necessary.  They  will  supply  the 
technical  railway  knowledge  to  carry  out  the  military  neces- 
sities and  reqiiirements  laid  down  by  the  chief  of  the  railway 
service. 

CALLING  OUT  TUB  TROOPS. 

After  the  men  have  been  selected  and  enrolled,  their  names 

and  addresses  will  be  kept  in  the  ofBce  of  the  railway  sec- 
tion, and  on  the  call  for  troops  they  will  be  called  out  as  they 
are  needed.  Some  will  be  needed  at  onoe  at  the  concentrating 
rendezvous,  and  others  as  the  war  progresses.  They  will  be 
notified  by  telegraph,  and  ordered  to  report  on  a  certain  date 
at  designated  rendezvous  for  trans]>ortati()n  to  the  ix)int 
where  they  are  needed.  The  quota  must  be  called  out  in  time 
to  allow  the  ollicials  and  men  to  become  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  for  the  best  railroad  man  is 
useless  until  he  knows  his  division — ^its  stations,  sidings, 
grades,  equipment  and  condition  of  the  roadbed.  With  any 
extensive  railway  communications  the  foregoing  will  be  the 
ultimate  organization,  regardless  of  the  route  followed  in  ob* 
taining  it,  for  it  was  fully  demonstrated  in  the  Civil  War  that 
detailed  soldiers  were  not  able  to  fill  the  requirements,  and 
wasted  energ\'  and  bad  service  were  the  uniform  results  of 
every  such  experiment. 
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DUTIES  OP  THE  RAILWAY  SECTION. 

In  the  ofiice  of  the  railway  section  must  be  kept  detailed 
maps  of  every  railroad  in  this  country,  and  in  every  country 
where  military  operations  may  occur.  These  maps  should 
show  bridges^  tunnels,  sidings,  ''Y"s,  roundhouses,  grades, 
curves,  etc.  Special  detailed  information  as  to  bridges  must 
be  had  because  the  enemy  will  imdoubtedly  destroy  any  bridge 
before  letting  it  fall  into  our  hands,  and  duplicates  for  all 
such  bridges  or  material  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  same  must 
be  ordered  at  the  bep'nning  of  the  campaign.  This  was  the 
experience  and  the  remedy  in  South  Africa  and  the  quick  re- 
pairs made  were  the  resxilt  of  the  wise  forethought  of  Colonel 
Girouard. 

In  this  same  office  must  be  kej)t  complete  lists  of  materials 
and  suppUes  that  will  first  be  needed.  These  will  be  obtained 
from  the  head  of  each  department,  or  from  some  friendly 
railway  official,  and  contracts  should  be  made  with  the  supply 
houses  to  furnish  the  supplies  when  ordered.  A  telegraphic 
order  would  then  start  the  necessary  supplies  to  wherever  it 
has  been  decided  to  establish  the  base  storehouse.  This  store- 
house should  be  more  fully  equipped  than  one  used  by  the 
same  lenprth  of  line  in  time  of  peace  on  account  of  the  greater 
waste  and  greater  damages  on  a  military'  road. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments must  be  called  out,  or  cmj^loyed  at  once  so  that  they 
may  make  a  study  of  the  problem  that  they  are  to  attack. 
There  will  be  no  active  work  to  be  done  by  the  operating 
department  for  some  time  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war.  if  we 
may  judge  from  past  performances  in  this  country.  These 
heads  of  departments  assist  in  the  preliminary  work  and  the 
collection  of  employees,  and  so  prepare  themselves  that,  when 
the  advance  begins,  they  are  ready  to  follow  behind  and  keep 
the  railway  operating  up  to  the  rear  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

If  some  enrollment  plan  has  been  carried  out,  there  will  be 
little  work  in  bringing  the  employees  to  the  c<'>n contra tion 
point,  for  an  essential  clause  in  the  enrollment  papers  would 
be  one  agreeing  to  re^^ort  for  duty  whenever  and  wherever  re- 
quired by  the  Government.  The  men  of  this  organization  are 
higher  grade  men  than  an  ordinary  soldier  and  the  pay  should 
be  higher,  accordingly. 
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WARRANT  OPPICBRS. 

To  meet  this,  a  certain  number  of  warrant  officers,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  navy,  have  been  provided  for.  They  would 
be  between  an  officer  and  a  non-commissioned  officer.  There 
would  be  several  grades  of  these  with  pay  to  correspond. 
These  are  the  men  most  difficult  to  obtain  on  short  notice, 
and  upon  their  experience  and  fidelity  so  much  depends  that 
they  should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  A  military 
organization  should  be  adopted,  if  it  is  possible,  for  if  it  is, 
many  difficulties  will  be  a\oided.  If  not,  and  civilian  em- 
ployees <ire  used,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Civil  War,  the  chief 
of  the  railway  service  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
enlisted  men,  but  that  they  are  liired  employees,  giving  their 
services  to  their  cotmtry  in  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  a  con- 
sideration, the  Government  has  secured  presumably  the 
best  talent,  is  using  it  on  dangerous  work  with  little  hope  of 
reward,  and  the  remuneration  should  not  be  grudging.  General 
Sherman  says :  I  am  convinced  that  the  risk  to  life  of  the 
engineers  and  the  men  on  that  railway  fully  equalled  that  in 
the  skirmish  line  and  called  for  as  high  an  order  of  courage 
and  fully  equalled  it  in  importance.'* 

USB  OP  TROOPS  AT  THE  CONCBNTRATING  RBNDBZVOUS. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  use  the  military  operatives  at 
the  concentration  centers  unless  necessity  demanded  it,  for 
these  railways  are  assumed  to  be  under  civil  control  and  they 
would  desire  to  use  their  own  operatives.  As  to  the  construc- 
tion department,  however,  it  is  a  different  matter  and  they 
should  be  ordered  to  the  desired  point  at  the  earliest  moment. 
There  will  be  miles  of  sidings  to  be  built,  storehouses,  plat- 
forms and  stock  yards  to  be  constructed,  and  these  men  can 
do  this  kind  of  work  better  and  quicker,  and  with  more  under- 
standing and  fewer  instructions  than  can  soldiers  or  civilians 
picked  up  haphazard. 

TARIKG  THE  RAILWAY. 

The  railroad,  if  a  friendly  one,  would  have  to  be  taken  by 
the  order  of  the  commanding  general  or  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  a  war  measure.  There  should  exist  a  general  set  of 
regulations  to  cover  such  military  control  which  would  be  com* 
plete  enough  to  start  work  with.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  which 
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road  is  to  be  used  a  set  of  its  operating  rules  should  be  ob- 
tained and»  based  on  them»  a  tentative  set  of  rules  must  be 
issued  to  cover  the  work  of  the  nailitaiy  operatives  on  that 
particular  line.  Gen.  D.  C.  McCallum  says:  "  From  an  experi- 
ence of  many  years  as  a  railroad  manager,  and  having  been  two 
years  engs^^  in  the  operation  of  the  military  railroads,  the 
most  competent  manager  in  th.^  country,  if  without  previous 
military  experience,  would  tmd  in  attempting  the  work  that 
the  requirements  of  the  work  would  set  at  naught  all  liis  former 
opinions  and  experience."  Therefore  the  military  require- 
ments of  the  situation  should  be  carefully  explained  to  all  the 
officials,  and  the  reasons  for  the  various  rules  indicated  to 
tbem.  If  they  have  been  sdected  from  successful  railroad 
men  a  simple  statement  of  the  situation  will  sxiffice  for  all 
time. 

RELATION  OP  TIMB  AND  MONEY. 

There  is  one  point  that  should  be  impressed  upon  the  new 
officials,  and  that  is  that  the  relation  of  time  and  money  is  no 
longer  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  successfid 
railroad  man  in  dvil  life»  other  points  being  equal,  is  the  one 
who  operates  his  road  the  most  economically.  This  would 
hardly  enter  the  military  problem^  for  time,  and  not  money, 
is  the  great  consideration  at  the  crisis.  The  economy  so  com- 
mendable in  a  ciA-il  railway  is  out  of  place  in  a  military  railway, 
for  the  question  is  not  How  much  it  will  cost?  but  is  Can 
it  be  done  at  any  cost?  And  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
regardless  of  the  cost  ? 

For  this  very  reason  Colonel  Girouard,  in  South  Africa, 
had  all  work  m  the  inmiediate  rear  of  the  army  and  all  quick 
repair  work  done  by  his  railroad  troops,  as  his  civilian  em- 
ployees did  not  grasp  the  new  and  abnormal  relation  between 
time  and  money  that  the  mihtary  conditions  induced.  My 
personal  acquaintance  with  raihroad  men  of  this  country  leads 
me  to  believe  that  they  would  meet  the  new  requirements  in- 
stantly, though  I  believe  that  a  military  organization  would 
lead  to  better  restdts  than  civil  employment. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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INFANTRY  DRILL;  SOME  OF  ITS  ESSENTIALS. 
By  Libitt.-Colonbl  CHARLES  J.  CRANE,  Eighth  Impantry. 

OME  of  the  things  most  essential  to  a  good 
infantry  drill  are  not  properly  appreciated. 
COMMANDS. 

The  different  infantry-drill  regulations  have 
^  explained  how  oonunands  should  be  given  to 
infantry.  General  Principle  No.  8,  on  page  la 
of  the  new  book,  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  same, 
but  we  hear  at  almost  every  drill  of  our  infantry  commands 
such  as  are  prescribed  for  use  in  drilling  mounted  men — i.  e., 
"the  preparatory  commands  are  more  or  less  prolonj^ed  to 
insure  their  being  heard;  the  command  of  execution  is  always 
prolonged." 

There  is  more  in  the  manner  of  giving  a  command  than  is 
dreamed  of  by  the  great  majority  of  us. 

Commands  like  those  properly  given  to  mounted  men  will 
never  achieve  proper  restdts  with  infantrymen,  whose  move- 
ments must  be  more  snappy  and  uniform  than  can  be  expected 
from  horses,  with  more  sluggish  intellects. 

The  manner  of  giving  his  commands  will  also  show  whether 
or  not  the  instructor  is  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  knows 
that  he  is  right,  and  means  to  be  obeyed.  » 

The  commands  will  bo  executed  in  exactly  the  same  spirit 
which  animates  them.  The  instructor's  spirit  is  breathed  into 
every  explanation  he  olTers  and  every  command  he  gives,  and 
he  will  be  understood  by  his  men  and  obeyed  exactly  as  he 
deserves  to  be. 

The  instructor  who  is  himself  not  well  instructed  and  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  will  reveal  the  secret  to  his  men  in  his 
first  commands,  and  any  "indifference  in  giving  commands" 
will  be  answered  by  equal  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

Men  cannot  possibly  drill  well  when  they  see  that  the 
instructor  is  timid,  ignorant  or  indifferent,  and  they  cannot  be 
deceived  on  either  of  those  points. 

There  must  e\'en  be  a  cadence  followed  in  giving  commands, 
in  order  to  oV)tain  the  best  results.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
use  the  same  cadence  in  giving  commands  in  the  manual  of 
arms  and  in  the  school  of  the  battalion,  especially  in  those 
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movements  which  rerjuire  the  repealing  of  the  major's  pre- 
paratory commands  by  chiefs  of  subdivisions. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  manual  ui  arms  the  interval  be- 
tween commands  shotild  be  the  same  as  the  cadence  required 
in  their  execution. 

We  have  only  to  watch  the  halting  of  several  squads,  com- 
panies or  battalions  to  be  sTire  that  the  great  majority  of 
instructors  allow  too  great  an  interval  between  their  commands  j 
in  such  cases. 

In  close-order  drill  the  best  results  in  baiting  a  squad  or  a , 

company  will  be  oV)taincd  by  tisinj:;  the  same  interval  between' 
commands  as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  but  this  interval  should 
be  at  least  doubled  in  every  other  case. 

In  extended  order  mo\"ements,  enouj^;!!  time  should  be 
allowed  between  commands  to  enable  the  instructor  to  see  that 
his  preliminary  commands  liave  been  understood,  and  obeyed. 

POSITION  OP  THE  INSTRUCTOR  WHEN  GIVING  COMMANDS. 

If  the  instructions  contained  in  the  book  were  intelligently 
and  honestly  carried  out,  no  cause  for  criticism  would  be  left. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "  when  giving  commands  to  troops 
it  is  usuaUy  best  to  face  toward  them  "  l)ut  it  is  firmly  believed, 
that  when  possil)le.  it  is  ahvays  best,  and  it  is  also  believed  that 

it  is  almost  always  i^xjssible  to  do  so. 

If  the  instructor  tries  to  face  his  men  in  ^i\  ing  commands 
he  will  find  that  he  can  almost  invariably  do  so,  and  if  he 
takes  the  proper  interest  in  his  drill  he  will  certainly  try  to 
do  it. 

Only  when  facing  his  men  can  he  observe  each  mistake,  note 
the  cause,  and  knowing  the  cause,  understand  how  to  apply  the 
needed  remedy. 

Using  the  latitude  allowed  him  by  the  book,  the  instructor 
goes  wherever  his  presence  is  necessary,  but  the  average  drill 
instructor  abuses  this  privilege;  he  has  always  done  so,  and  he 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  privilege  is  revoked. 

Except  in  the  first  instruction  of  recruits  the  instructor  will 
rarely,  very  rarely,  have  to  k^ive  the  positif^i  assigned  him  by 
the  book,  and  to  that  position  he  should  pr(»m]itly  return. 

He  is  not  required  to  stiffly  look  always  straight  to  his  own 
front.  His  duty  requires  him  frequently  to  turn  his  head,  and 
even  face  about,  to  be  sure  that  his  men  understand  and  prop- 
erly obey  his  commands.   It  is  never  best  for  the  instructor  to 
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remain  motiofiless  except  to  turn  in  his  place  while  drilling  the 
squad  or  company  around  him  indefinitely,  yet  who  has  not 
seen  it  done  many  times? 

Of  course,  the  post  commander  can  by  personal  supervision 
and  numerous  orders  regulate  the  question  of  position  of  the 
instructor,  but  the  result  will  be  removed  with  his  departure 
from  the  post,  for  the  instructors  will  consider  that  he  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  book. 

The  b(X)k  should  remove  the  temptation  which  has  for  many 
years  been  greatly  responsible  for  much  perfunctory  drilling, 
and  should  fix  the  position  of  the  instructor  at  drill  more 
definitely. 

LOYAL  SUPPORT  OF  SUBORDINATES. 

Unless  all  work  together  the  result  must  fall  short  of  success, 
yet  we  have  all  seen  silent  opposition  and  lukewarm  support 
shown  at  drill  by  company  commanders  who  have  utterly  failed 
to  understand  the  situation  when  errors  in  their  companies  have 
been  p(jinted  out  by  the  battalion  eommander,  and  have  thus 
shown  their  resentment  against  their  instructor,  who  has  per- 
formed only  his  proper  duty,  and,  in  doing  so,  liappened  to  see 
and  note  what  was  going  wrong  at  drill.  The  company  com- 
mander's duty  in  such  cases  is  to  promptly  rectify  each  error 
indicated,  and  this  frequently  includes  holding  to  swift  account- 
ability enlisted  men  who  stubbornly  decline  to  be  corrected, 
even  by  the  battalion  commander. 

When  a  battalion  commander  is  compelled  to  call  attention 
of  company  commanders  to  the  mistakes  of  individual  men  by 
name  the  proof  is  already  established  that  such  company  com- 
manders have  either  neglected  their  duty  or  have  proven  their 
incompetence  at  drill. 

Every  battalion  commander  understands  how  such  silent 
opposition  and  lukewarm  support  on  the  part  of  his  subordi- 
inates  can,  for  a  while,  nullify  his  best  efforts,  and  no  descrip- 
tion of  such  attitude  is  necessary. 

Loyalty  to  a  common  purpose  in  great  undertakings  will 
hardly  be  located  in  a  body  of  subordinates  who  cannot  render 
proper  support  on  the  drill  ground,  but  where  it  does  exist 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done,  and  it  should  be  the 
object  of  each  commander  to  arouse  such  a  spirit  in  his  sub- 
ordinates if  possible  by  proper  means. 
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BXTBNDBD-ORDBR  MOVEMENTS. 

There  seems  to  exist  a  disindinatioii  to  do  miudi  work  in 
extended  order.  It  is  believed  to  exist  in  a  great  many  in- 
structors of  squads,  companies,  and  battalions. 

The  remedy  lies  with  the  post  commander,  of  course,  and 
he  can  compel  his  subordinates  to  do  more  drill  in  extended 
order,  but  it  surely  is  not  gratifjring  to  find  this  necessary. 

Practice  in  extended-order  movements  is  so  indispensable 
these  (la\s  that  there  is  no  good  excuse  for  ignorance  thereof, 
and  the  new  book  has  greatly  assisted  us  by  the  additit^p  of 
various  new  features  to  that  part  of  the  drill,  thus  making  it 
more  attractive  to  those  who  practice  it  often. 

With  proper  appreciation  of  the  points  mentioned,  our 
infantry  would  be  much  better  drilled,  and  its  discipline  and 
efficiency  would  thereby  be  greatly  improved. 

If  either  discipline  or  efficiency  be  given  a  perfect  value  of 
ICO,  at  least  55  per  cent,  of  such  excellent  condition  would  be 
due  to  drill,  less  than  half  being  caused  by  all  other  meansnised. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  June  19,  1905. 
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WHY  GENERAL  BONAPARTE  WAS  SELECTED  TO 

COMMAND  THE  ARMY  OF  ITALY. 


By  Libut.-Colonbl  W.  E.  BIRKHIMER,  Artillbry  Corps. 

HE  after-career  of  this  great  man  is  well  tinder- 
stood.  Commencing  with  the  assumption  of 
the  command  of  that  army,  his  every  act  has 
been  passed  many  times  under  the  calcium- 
light  of  historical  investigation,  with  result  that 
the  world  can  be  said  to  understand  the  subse- 
quent incidents  of  that  extraordinary  career,  and  the  motives 
prompting  those,  including  the  chief  actor,  who  played  con- 
spicuous parts  therein. 

With  his  prior  career  the  case  is,  however,  very  different. 
It  is  a  fact  that  before  this  assignment  Geneial  Bonaparte 
never  had  exercised  an  independent  command  in  the  field. 

Some  powerful  reasons  mtist  have  prompted  to  the  assign- 
ment of  any  officer  to  such  an  important  station  as  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Italy  under  these  circumstances.  If  it 
be  practicable,  it  cannot  but  be  both  interesting  and  pro- 
fessionally prf)fitable  to  ascertain  what  these  reasons  were. 
It  is  believed  that  they  can  be  demonstrated  from  well-estab- 
lished facts.  To  understand  these  it  is  necessarv  carefullv  to 
examine  the  prominent  incidents  of  his  previous  military 
service. 

He  was  French  by  adoption  only;  he  was  a  Corsican  by 
birth,  which  occurred  at  a  time  when  France  had  scarcely  more 
than  a  pretense  to  jurisdiction  over  that  island,  and,  imtil  he 
had  grown  to  man's  estate,  his  love  for  Corsica,  even  after  he 
held  a  French  commission,  followed  next  after  his  consistent, 
ever  thoughtful  and  beautiful  love  for  his  immediate  family. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  conqueror  of  Italy  of 
1796  sprang  forth  in  all  the  panoply  of  war  out  of  nothingness. 
He  had  previously  shown  to  many,  closely  associated  with  him, 
and  who  were  discerning  and  unbiased,  that  he  seemingly 
possessed  in  an  eminent  dej^ree  every  cpiality  that,  when 
opportunity  offered,  was  to  astonish  the  world  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  gifts. 
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Bom  Auf^ist  15,  1769,  he  was  admitted,  April,  1779,  when 
nine  years  of  age,  to  the  military  school  at  Brienne,  France, 
where  he  remained  until  October  30.  1784.  when,  because  of 
demonstrated  fitness,  he  was  transicrred  to  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  army  at  Paris,  whence  he  was  nominated, 
September,  1785,  when  sixteen  years  old,  to  a  second-lieuten- 
ancy in  the  artillery,  in  which  arm  he  served  for  ten  years. 

The  Brienne  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  monks, 
and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  none  of  the  students 
received  the  highest  order  of  military  instruction.  Simp  icity 
in  living  was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  inculcated,  and,  be- 
cause of  his  straightened  pecuniary  circumstances,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  must  have  been  highly  pleasing  to  young 
Bonaparte. 

The  stories  that  have  V)cen  related  about  him  while  at 
Brienne  must  largely  be  regarded  as  apocryphal.  One  fact, 
however,  must  have  been  especially  galling  to  a  brave,  proud, 
sensitive  boy,  and  that  was  the  distinction  permitted  among 
the  students  because  of  birth  and  pecuniary  resources.  The 
nobility  of  his  family  had  been  officially  recogni2sed  by  the 
French  authorities,  but  that  made  no  difference  to  his  associ- 
ates at  Brienne,  who  knew  nothing  and  cared  less  about  Corsi- 
can  nobility.  His  straightened  p  cuniary  condition  was  an 
ever-present  reality.  Little  wonder  that  the  bitterness  of  gall 
was  instilled  into  his  being,  to  influence  his  entire  subaltern 
life. 

Official  rcjxjrts  tell  the  story  of  the  sum  total  of  Brienne 
work.  The  inspector-general  was  pleased  with  him:  "Con- 
stitution, health,  excellent;  character,  submissive,  sweet, 
honest,  grateful;  conduct,  very  regular,  has  always  distin- 
guLshed  liimself  by  his  ai)plication  to  mathematics;  knows 
history  and  geography  passably;  very  weak  in  accomplish- 
ments; will  be  an  excellent  seaman;  is  worthy  to  enter  the 
school  at  Paris."  On  the  back  of  the  certification  to  the  Paris 
school  was  written  by  the  school  authorities:  "Character, 
masterful,  imperious,  headstrong." 

If  the  latter  character  be  substituted  for  that  given  by  the 
inspector,  the  truth,  doubtless,  would  fairly  have  been  told. 
Certainly  no  one  except  that  official  ever  pjave  expression  to 
the  temis  "submissive"  and  "sweet"  as  descriptive  of  Bona- 
parte's cliaracter.  His  mother,  with  the  fulness  of  maternal 
affection,  would  not  have  done  it,  and,  even  in  making  love, 
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he  was  so  ardent,  wilful  and  tempestuous  that  his  future  wife 

ex])ressed  her  fear  of  him. 

He  was  second  lieutenant  five  years  nine  months;  a  little 
over  six  months  first  lieutenant,  being  ■[)romoted  captain  to 
date  Febniary  6,  1792,  and  confinned  as  brigadier-general 
February  6,  1794. 

It  need  not  be  imagined  that  he  had  not  left  the  impress  of 
unusual  qualities  along  this  pathway  of  eight  years  and  five 
months*  ser\'ice. 

Somethmg  over  six  years  and  three  months  of  this  had  been 
as  a  subaltern  officer.  Certainly  the  record  does  not  here  pre- 
sent him  in  an  amiable  light.  There  is  not  a  word  of  com- 
mendation from  his  immediate  military  superiors — his  captain 
and  colonel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  had  reported  him 
for  inattention  to  duty  and  insubordination.  He  had  three 
leaves  of  absence  while  a  subaltern,  which  he  invariably  spent 
in  Corsica,  an  unfortunate  circumstance  from  a  disciplinary 
standpoint  being  that  in  no  instance  did  he  return  to  duty  at 
the  expiration  of  his  leave,  but  stayed  away  without  it.  trusting 
to  attendant  facts,  when  presented  to  superior  authority,  to 
exculpate  him  from  blame;  nor  was  this  confidence  ultimately 
misplaced,  for,  although  at  one  time  cashiered,  still,  when  the 
authorities  finally  reviewed  his  case,  as  he  presented  it,  his 
course  always  was  vindicated,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  he 
never,  in  the  long  run,  suffered  loss  either  of  rank  or  pay. 

Beyond  the  regiment,  the  element  of  politics  soon  com* 
menced  to  influence  the  treatment  of  the  young  ofTicer;  but 
among  the  officers  with  whom  he  served  when  with  his  com- 
pany such  a  record  was  calculated  to  make  a  very  unfavorable 
impression  regarding  his  efficiency  or  his  zeal  in  the  military 
service.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  and  it  may  as  well  be  con- 
fessed, that  Bonaparte  was  a  very  indifferent  subaltern.  He 
came  from  his  mother's  woml)  alxn  e  tliat  station,  and  he  never 
could  get  down  to  it,  nor  could  anything  force  him  there. 

He  utterly  lacked  the  social  qualities  tliat  lead  to  good- 
fellowship,  so  essential  among  officers  of  a  regiment.  He  con- 
fided in  no  one;  held  aloof  from  the  society  of  his  peers;  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  without  reserve,  and  often  with  little 
respect  for  the  views  of  others.  As  while  he  was  a  subaltern 
no  occasion  had  arisen  that  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  either 
the  soundness  of  his  contentions  or  their  superiority  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of  his  military  associates,  it  could  not  be 
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expected  tliat  the  latter  would  or  could  regard  his  views,  how- 
ever energetically  expressed,  or  strenuously  maintained,  with 
patience,  let  alone  yield  to  them  the  palm  of  carn.nn^  convic- 
tion. In  brief,  he  justly  seems  to  have  been  regarded  a 
disagreeable  and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  regular  duties,  rather 
lukewarm  officer. 

And  yet  what  admirable  qualities  he  displayed  in  other 
directions!  He  lived  strictly  within  his  scanty  means,  or, 
when  this  was  impracticable,  liquidated  his  debts  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  that  he  had  only  a 
single  meal  a  day,  or  li\  ed  in  the  most  frugal  manner,  taking 
what  he  thus  was  able  to  save  for  the  education  or  helping 
otherwise  of  some  member  of  his  family.  If  his  spare  pennies 
were  not  thus  absorlied.  a  favorite  use  for  them  was  the  ]>ur- 
chase  of  improvin,£^  b<"»ks.  He  was  indefatisfably  industrious. 
Durini^  much  of  the  time  he  was  in  impaired  health;  the  food 
that  he  could  afford  was  not  always  buiiicicnt  properly  to 
maintain  a  healthy  man ;  and  still  such  was  his  power  of  ap- 
plication that,  when  he  could  secure  valuable  books  he  never 
ceased  to  absorb  and  make  their  selected  contents  part  of  him- 
self. He  read  with  great  discrimination.  He  sought  out  the 
rationale  of  history.  He  wished  to  know  how  governmental 
institutions  rose,  throve  and  fell,  and  why,  and  the  same  of 
their  peoples.  The  same  system  was  used  in  studying  the 
campaigns  and  battles  of  great  warriors.  The  intricacies  of 
linance  absorbed  much  of  his  attention.  The  books  he  then 
read,  with  his  copious  and  pertinent  notes,  in  great  degree 
remain  to  this  day  as  evidence  of  all  this;  and,  as  his  memory 
was  retentive  almost  beyond  example,  he  never  forj^ot  any- 
thing: thus  m  after-years  surprising  men  by  liaving  always  at 
command  an  apparently  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  useful 
and  well-digested  knowledge. 

How  little  this  youth,  whom  nature  secretly  had  so  lavishly 
endowed,  was  understood  by  those  around  him,  or,  for  that 
matter,  except  through  the  mists  of  intuition,  did  he  understand 
himself!  At  the  very  time  when  fault  was  being  found  with 
him  for  not  performing  his  subaltern  duties*  he,  in  that  cold, 
distant  and  unsN-mpathetic  mind,  was  laying  correctly,  broad 
and  deep,  the  principles  upon  which  were  to  rest  the  founda- 
i\or\9i  of  em])i're. 

Little  wonder  that  among  regimental  military  associates 
he  was  deemed  to  be,  and  in  fact  was  an  indifferent  subaltern. 
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The  orbits  in  which  they  revolved  belonged  to  different 
worlds. 

In  early  commissioned  days  his  ambition,  evident  and 
boldly  avowed,  was  in  no  manner  so  conspicuously  demon- 
strated as  in  his  writings.  The  topics  dwelt  upon  were  nu- 
merous—military, governmental,  metaphysical,  historical, 
fiction.  His  style  was  vigorous,  his  ideas  sometimes  striking  in 
depth  and  practicability,  and.  as  the  years  advanced,  he  aban- 
doned lofty  flights  and  dealt  with  things  wholly  terrestrial. 
If,  bowever,  a  just  estimate,  measured  by  after-events,  were 
sought  to  be  placed  on  these  early  literary  efforts,  he  furnished 
it  in  a  persistent  attempt,  after  he  rose  to  power,  to  secure 
and  deAray  everything  he  then  wrote.  Fortunately,  he  was 
not  wholly  successful.  And  yet,  although  this  cannot  be 
mathematically  shown,  it  does  seem  to' be  the  fact  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  use  of  his  pen.  he  might  never  have  been 
able  to  attract,  as  he  did,  the  favorable  attention  of  those 
special  representatives  of  the  French  Government,  either 
with  the  army  or  in  Corsica,  who,  ultimately,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  had  more  to  do  with  securing  him  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  Italy  than  any  other  single  influence.  He  ne\  er 
was  idle,  and,  if  so  situated  that  he  could  do  nothing  else,  his 
ready  pen  helped  to  carry  off  the  load  of  an  overcharged 
brain.  Some  of  his  writings  were  published,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  not.  A  history  of  Corsica  was  written  and 
rewritten  several  times.  Those  of  his  writings,  however,  that 
attracted  special  attention  dealt  with  the  practical  solution  of 
governmental  or  society  questions  arising  more  or  less  promi- 
ninently  as  incidents  of  the  French  Revolution  Few  French 
citizens  indeed  were  either  T)old  enough  or  sufficiently  able  to 
grapple  with  such  topics  at  that  time,  and  no  doubt  Bona- 
parte frequently  ran  great  risks  of  slipj)ing  into  the  seething 
volcano  of  human  passion,  the  edge  of  which  he  threaded. 
Still,  he  escaped  unscathed,  and,  what  was  to  his  imtnense 
advantage,  he  made,  by  this  course,  friends  of  men  who  not 
only  then,  but  subsequently  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  central  government,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  changes. 
He  builded  with  his  pen  far  better  than  he  knew. 

It  was  a  commentary  upon  the  distraction,  radiating  from 
the  Paris  of  those  days,  that  Bonaparte,  after  having  devoted 
his  best  effort  to  ameliorate  Corsican  affairs,  was,  with  his 
family,  forced  to  flee  from  that  island  June  xi,  1795,  the  family 
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thereafter  being  supported  as  refugees  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. P^»litica1  conditions  brnii{:^ht  this  about,  the  merits  of 
which  it  IS  not  mtendcd  here  to  go  into;  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  they  are  understood.  Suffice  it  that,  after  having  V)ccn  the 
champion  of  all  things  Corsican,  writing  and  revising  her  his- 
tof}^  time  and  again,  after  having  held  the  position  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  her  troops,  and  engaging  as  such  in  her 
military  expeditions,  he  finally,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
was  impelted  to  abandon  the  attitude  of  her  champion  and 
leave  her  shores. 

Hitherto  his  services  in  France  and  occupations  in  Cor- 
sica, bad  been  of  a  desultory  character;  but  now  he  was  to 
enter  upon  the  soldier's  life-work  in  real  earnest.  It  is  true 
that,  down  to  this  time  (Jtme,  1793),  he  had  seen  no  active 
service  in  the  great  military  events  in  which  the  French  (  jov- 
ernment  had  embarked.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  without 
military  experience,  having,  in  the  small  ailairs  of  Corsica, 
during  the  few  years  just  passed,  acted  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  this  as  a  leader,  a  position  that  he  assumed  as  of  right,  and 
willingly  was  conceded.  Nothing  was  lost  on  him  in  this 
experience  that  the  practical  soldier  could  derive  benefit  from. 
Moreover,  he  had  seen  many  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  had  pondered  well  over  the  transac- 
tions passing  before  his  eyes.  He  was  favorably  known  to  the 
administration  through  1^  political  services  in  Corsica  and  his 
pen.  In  a  word,  although  in  a  very  subordinate  position — 
captain  of  artillery— ^  he  was  well  equipped,  both  professionally 
and  politically,  to  act  a  part  in  those  troublous  times,  in  which 
however  much  military  capacity  wn>:  in  demand,  political  or- 
thodoxy was,  as  in  all  civil  commotions,  necessarily  linked 
with  it  a  sine  qua  non  to  governmental  favor. 

After  service  in  \arious  stations  in  the  south  of  France 
during  the  summer  of  1703,  he  found  his  way,  in  September  of 
that  year,  to  the  army  investmg  Toulon.  Here  was  a  typical 
republican  army,  commanded  largely  by  officers  only  recentiy  in 
civil  life.  In  point  of  fact,  the  real  commanders,  certainly 
so  far  as  policy  was  concerned,  were  the  commissioners — 
civilians,  sent  out  by  the  central  government  at  Paris  to  keep 
it  informed  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  military  and  the 
progress  of  aflairs.  One  of  these  commissioners  at  Toulon, 
when  Captain  Bonaparte  arrived  there,  was  a  fellow  Corsican, 
both  a  personal  and  political  friend,  who  doubtless,  through 
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previous  contact,  had  formed  a  high  opiiiioii  of  the  yoimg 
captain's  abilities.   The  artillery  commander,  in  a  certain 

part  of  the  siege  opemtions,  having  been  incapacitated  by 
a  wound,  young  Bonaparte  was,  September  i6,  1795  rissigned 
to  his  station.  What  his  ser\'ices  actually  were  durmg  this 
siege,  considered  on  their  military  merits  alone  or  compared 
with  the  services  of  others,  has  been  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
pute, which  will  not  be  joined  in  here.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  understand  how  the  commissioners  must  have  been  de- 
Ughted  with  him;  the  forcefnlness  of  his  character,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  professional  resourcefuhiess,  unquestioned  bravery, 
his  wonderful  knowledge,  acquired  through  reading,  and 
always  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  when  needed — all  these,  coupled 
with  his  loyri^t}  to  the  Administration,  pointed  him  out  as 
one  of  whom  high  hopes  might  well  be  formed  by  the  Govern- 
ment then  in  power.  Thus  was  he  buttressed  on  the  political 
side. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  ven,^  qualities  mentioned 
above  as  commending  him  to  the  commissioners  might,  when 
carried  to  extremes,  present  him  to  his  military  associates  as 
opinionated,  insubordinate  and  graspingly  ambitious,  still,  the 
general  commanding  the  artillery  at  the  siege,  in  a  despatch 
two  days  afterward  to  the  Minister  of  War,  referred  to  the 
services  that  Bonaparte  had  rendered  in  the  following  terms: 
"A  great  deal  of  science,  as  much  intelligenoe,  and  too  much 
bravery;  such  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  virtues  of  this  rare  officer. 
It  rests  with  you,  minister,  to  retain  them  for  the  glory  of  the 
Republic."  Immediately  the  commissioners  nominated  him 
for  general  of  brigade.  He  was  confirmed  February  6,  1794, 
and  soon  after  assigned  as  conmiander  and  inspector  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

In  his  new  field  of  duty  he  found  commissioners  of  the 
central  government,  and  official  records  show  that  the  esteem 
in  which  they  held  him  and  his  ser\'ices  was  ever  on  the  ascend- 
ent, and  official  reports  to  this  ellcct  were  sent  to  Paris.  As  a 
result,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  of  this  good  opinion  he  was  sent 
an  envoy  to  Genoa  in  July,  1794,  on  a  matter  requiring  very 
delicate  handling,  acquitting  himself  in  a  manner  so  highly 
creditable  as  still  further  to  enhance  his  reputation  as  an  astute 
and  resouroef;ul  personality.  So  much  for  the  political  side  in 
Italy. 

It  would  seem  he  had  fair  grounds  to  believe  that  his  ad- 
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vancement  in  military  reputation  kept  equal  pace.  Within  a 

month  of  his  assignment  as  commander  of  artillery,  at  a  council 
of  war  of  the  armies  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  the  plan  of  cam- 
pai^  as  proposed  by  Bonaparte  was  approved.  It  was  this 
which,  so  far  as  any  plan  was  ^ven  effect  at  all, was  carried  into 
execution  that  year  by  the  latter  army.  Certainly  it  appeared 
that,  at  last,  he  was  on  the  path  to  ^lory. 

But  now  occurred  one  of  those  incidents  with  which  civil 
commotions  are  so  prulitic.  His  particular  fneml  among 
the  commissioners  with  the  Army  of  Italy  was  the  younger 
Robespierre,  but,  on  July  28th,  while  Bonaparte  was  on  the 
Genoa  mission,  both  the  Robe^erres  were  executed  in  Paris. 
Thus  one  of  the  powerful  sources  of  his  influence  was  swept 
away.  Following  this,  due  to  some  cause  best  and  perhaps 
only  known  to  the  central  government,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  and,  August  xo,  1794,  placed  in  arrest.  As  had 
occurred  in  all  previous  investigations  when  his  conduct  had 
been  officially  investigated,  he  was  exonerated;  he  was  re- 
leased and  restored  to  his  command.  As  was  the  case  in 
certain  perio<lsof  our  own  Civil  War,  such  instances  were  so  com- 
mon that  his  own  e.\[)erience  did  not,  perhaps,  make  much  of  an 
impression  upon  him.  He  stood,  every  sense  keenly  on  the 
alert,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  trained  up  to  the  point  of 
controlling  great  events,  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity 
that  offered  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  national  kaleidoscope. 
Nor  did  he  have  to  delay  long,  although  attended  by  many 
distressing  incidents,  until  the  turn  of  the  wheel  carried  him, 
equipped  at  every  point,  to  the  apex  of  fortune. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  expedition  against 
the  English  in  Corsica  in  the  latter  part  of  1794.  His  position 
in  the  artillery  in  Italy  havin<x,  as  a  result  of  this  absence, 
meantime  been  filled,  and  he  assigned  to  duty  with  the  infantry 
in  the  west  of  France— a  transfer  that  for  some  reason  he 
deemed  exceedingly  distasteful  he  repaired  to  Paris.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  the  remarks  uf  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  made,  perhaps,  when  Bonaparte  left  his  army, 
and  as  a  matter  of  routine :  "  This  officer  is  general  of  artillery, 
and  in  this  arm  has  sound  knowledge;  but  has  somewhat  too 
much  ambition  and  intriguing  habits  for  his  advancement/' 
Every  soldier  will  understand  the  equivocal  nature  of  this 
statement,  from  a  military  standpoint.  Surely  it  did  not  ex- 
hibit Bonaparte  in  an  enviable  military  light,  however  much 
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his  abilities  may  have  been  recognized.  As  iUustiating  the 
changes  of  fortune  of  the  times,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  within 
less  than  a  year  the  officer  of  whom  this  was  written  relieved 
him  who  wrote  it  of  his  command,  and  carried  the  army  for- 
ward to  a  series  of  victories  that  the  latter  did  not  deem  to  be 
within  the  range  of  possibilities,  and  even  the  preliminary 
movements  of  which  it  was  beyond  his  capacity  to  inaugurate 
Tr>o  much  fault,  however,  must  not  be  found  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  for  giving  Bonaparte  this  indorsement. 
While  acknowledging  his  professional  attainments  as  he,  the 
commander,  saw  them,  and  remarking  his  ambition,  which, 
properly  controlled,  is  a  mainspring  to  military  success,  and 
therefore  conmiendable,  he  invited  attention  to  that  other 
prominent  feature  which,  with  reason,  superior  officers  hate 
asthe  greatest  blemish  of  the  subordinate's  mentality  ~the  spirit 
of  intrigue —that  going  outside  of  official  channels  to  further  his 
military  interests— which  ever  had  been  one  of  Bonaparte's 
characteristics,  and  one  of  the  strongest  levers  by  which  he 
raised  himself  to  fortune.  The  boy  was  father  to  the  man. 
This  was  precisely  in  line  with  what  his  colonel,  as  before 
mentioned,  had  observed  and  referred  to  when,  as  a  subaltern, 
he  officially  had  reported  him  for  insubordination. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  May  10,  1795,  broken  in  health,  dis- 
satislied  with  his  new  field  of  duty,  sought  an  inconspicuous 
place  of  abode,  strenuously,  but  unsuccessfully,  seeking  to 
secure  a  revocation  of  his  infantry  assignment,  and,  for  the 
reason  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  his  new  field  of  duty,  his 
name,  in  September,  was  struck  from  the  list  of  generals  on 
duty,  although  he  retained  his  commission. 

These  facts  show  how  General  Bonaparte  stood  at  this 
time  in  the  light  that  comes  down  through  the  regular  military  • 
channel.  It  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed  that  his 
military'  associates  of  all  grades  were  not  impressed  with 
that  intellectual  suj^eriority,  especially  in  professional  affairs, 
that  seemed  to  permeate  the  very  atmos]^here  in  which  he 
moved;  but  as  yet  he  had  been  able  to  furnish  no  test,  satis- 
factory to  them,  as  to  whether  he  was  a  genius,  capable  suc- 
cessfully of  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  or  merely  a  clever 
and  plausible  theorist.  Again  it  may  have  been  that  his 
military  superiors  were  somewhat  jealous,  for,  it  was  but 
natural  for  them  to  demand  that  before  concessions  to  his  as- 
sumed great  abilities  be  made  he  should,  as  others  had  been 
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compelled  to  do,  demonstfate  those  abilities  in  actual  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  That  was  the  plain  soldier's  view.  More- 
over,  the  fighting  soldiers— those  who  in  the  field  were  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  far  from  the  center  of  political 
power— could  not  but  feel  a  certain  sense  of  disquietude  at 
seeing  the  evident  adx  ance  in  political  favor  of  an  ambitious 
officer,  so  immensei\  e  lever  in  ins^ratiatinj^  himself  with  those 
who  decicied  the  go\  <  riimcntal  policy  and  dispensed  its  patron- 
age, including  assignments  to  military  commands. 

It  is  impossible  to  cavil  at  this,  the  soldier's  course  of  reason- 
ing. He  arrived,  indeed,  at  erroneous  conclusions,  V)ut  that 
was  because  he  now  dealt  with  tlie  iailmg  case — a  genius, 
and  not  the  ordinary  man — ^and  therefore  his  premises  were 
wrong. 

Such,  it  is  believed,  is  a  correct  presentation  of  the  strictly 
military  side  of  General  Bonaparte's  case  as  he  stood  ready 
at  the  next  step  to  enter  with  firm  tread  upon  the  pathway 
of  that  extraordinary  career  that  has  marked  him  as  one  of 

the  greatest  of  the  human  race. 

Besides  the  question,  however,  as  to  how  he  stood,  judged 
by  the  strictly  military  standanl.  and  by  his  peers  of  the 
army,  there  was  another  of  vast  importance  at  this  juncture, 
namely,  how  he  stood  with  the  existing  French  administration. 
Fortunately  he  passed  this  test  well.  For  years  the  officials 
oi  this  central  government  had  regarded  with  increasing 
favor  his  clearly  demonstrated  superior  abilities  in  many 
directions.  Its  sources  of  information  have  already  been 
adverted  to,  as  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  armies  and  else- 
where to  keep  the  Paris  officials  truly  informed  regarding  per- 
sons, things  and  events  on  the  outside.  The  administration, 
and  these,  its  agents,  had  regard  only  for  what  was  best  for 
its  interests  and  the  perpetuity  of  ite  power.  For  the  soldier 
the  two  important  questions  were  as  to  his  political  loyalt  v 
and  his  ability  to  beat  the  enemy  in  l)attle.  To  a  considerable 
degree  military  subordination  was  cnit  of  the  commissioners' 
channel  of  thought:  and,  doubtless,  numerous  of  them, 
especially  civilians,  did  not  understand  it;  moreover,  the  tur- 
bulent times  were  not  conducive  to  the  pursuit  of  affairs  by 
regular  mehods.  Fortunately  for  Bonaparte,  some  of  these 
officials  were  fellow  Corsicans,  and  to  aU,  Corsicans  and  others 
alike,  he  commended  himself,  first  in  Corsica,  then  at  Toulon, 
afterward  in  Italy,  and  reports  regarding  his  great  abilities 
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were  frequently  made  by  these  confidential  agents,  through 
whose  eyes  the  central  government  saw  things.  It  readily 
can  be  appreciated  that  he  made  a  profound  impression.  The 
government  sotight  results  without  weighing  nicely  the  means 
of  accomplishing  them.  If  a  subordinate  officer  low  down 
in  the  scale  of  rank  could  win  victories,  the  government 
was  willing  that  he  should  do  it,  even  if  this  caused  a  setting 
aside  his  military  superiors.  It  was  one  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  unearth  such  subordinates,  if  any  there  were,  and 
in  Bonaparte  they  thought  they  had  found  one  of  great  prom- 
ise. The  indomitable  industry  of  liis  life  here  bore  fruit.  He 
towered  immeasurably  superior  to  anybody  else  in  knowledge 
derived  from  books,  and  of  a  nature  pertinent  to  the  topics 
then  of  most  interest,  and  he  stood  ready  practically  to  use 
everything  he  had  read.  He  never  forgot  anything  he  saw, 
and  was  able  to  turn  it  to  miUtary  advantage.  A  good  il- 
lustration of  this  was  furnished  as  a  result  of  his  embassy  to 
Genoa.  He  made  a  study  of  the  topography  as  he  went  along, 
and  immediately  turned  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  account 
in  preparing  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  army  in  Italy,  of  which 
he  prepared  several  for  submission  to  the  commissioners, 
and  now,  during  his  leisure,  while  waiting  in  Paris,  he  sub- 
mitted another,  and  revised  plan,  which,  having  been  ex- 
armncd,  and  approved,  ultimately  he  carried  into  cflect. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  his  intimacy  with  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  opportunity  he  thus  had  outside  of  army 
channels  of  winning  his  way  to  favor  at  the  seat  of  government, 
should  have  caused  his  military  associates,  more  epedally  his 
military  superiors,  to  look  coldly  upon  him.  These  conunis- 
sioners  were,  in  effect,  spies  upon  the  conduct  of  these  superiors. 
The  central  authority  at  Paris  saw  things  affecting  the  army 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  not  through  the  eyes  and  reports 
of  commanding  generals,  but  of  the  commissioners.  It  was  a 
conditon  of  affairs  characteristic  of  civil  commotion.  Yet 
thus  it  came  about  that  Bonaparte,  while  he  waited  in  Paris 
during  the  summer  of  1795,  stood  in  much  higher  military  favor 
in  the  civil  branch  of  the  administration  than  in  army  circles. 
It  also  is  true  that  each  branch,  the  military  and  the  civil,  when 
the  point  of  view  that  each  was  compelled  to  take  is  considered, 
was  entirely  justifiable  in  arriving  at  the  estimate  it  did. 
Each  would  willingly  have  subscribed  to  the  character  given 
when  he  was  sent  from  Brienne  to  the  Paris  school,  eleven 
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years  before— masterful,  imperious^  headstiong" — qualities 
that  the  army  believed  had  not  made  a  good  subordinate,  as, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  unless  controlled,  they  cannot  do; 
but  which  are  necessar>'  to  highest  military  learlersliip,  where 
the  central  administration,  it  well  may  be  irna:.nnc  ],  hoped 
they  yet  would  be  utilized.  The  solid  foiuidation  for  this 
hope  lay  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  emana- 
tions from  Bonaparte's  pen,  more  especially  his  plans  of  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  all  which  were  in  the  governmental  archives. 

And  yet,  as  matters  stood,  Bonaparte  was  a  long  way  from 
assignment  to  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  This  was  not 
to  be  brought  about  until  he  had  rendered  a  signal  service  in 
the  military  line  to  the  central  administration  which,  in  its 
results,  as  it  believed,  had  saved  it  from  being  hurled  from 
power  and  saved  the  lives  of  its  members ;  for  certainly  had 
the  sections  triumphed  on  October  5th  (13th  Vendemiaire). 
1795,  the  leading  members  of  the  former  government  could 
have  expected  little  mercy.  The  part  that  Bonaparte  played 
in  the  events  of  this  day  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  has 
been  disparaged  by  Barras,  a  member  of  the  Directory,  and 
whom  the  Convention  had  3)laced  in  command  of  the  troops  to 
put  down  the  uprising.  It  is  true  tliat  Bonaparte  was  only  one 
of  seven  subordinate  generals  under  Barras  on  that  occasion. 
But  the  part  that  Bonaparte  acted  was  so  decisive  and  so  uni- 
versally recognized  by  contemporaries — eye-witnesses,  and  cog- 
nizant of  all  the  facts — that  he  leaped  at  one  hound  to  the  top 
round  of  administrative  favor.  In  brief,  the  government  felt 
that  he  had  saved  it.  Barras'  only  merit  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  he  had  put  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  In  memoirs  published  just  a  century  later  he  at- 
tempted to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  part  he  acted,  and 
decn,''  wliat  Bonaparte  did  on  this  occasion;  but,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  Barras'  only  claim  to  immortality  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  now^  was  pri\  ileged  to  hold  the  stirrup  for  the  great 
captain  who  vaulted  lightly  into  the  saddle." 

The  5th  of  October,  1 795,  set  the  seal  to  Bonaparte's  letters 
patent  as  the  man  of  destiny.  A  feeling  of  gratefulness  per- 
meated the  members  of  government  to  a  degree  that  nothing 
could  have  generated  short  of  a  consciousness  that  he  had  saved 
them  from  the  guillotine.  They  naturally  now  were  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood  favorably  to  consider  other  propositions  in  his 
favor.  When,  therefore,  the  plan  for  the  next  campaign  in 
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Italy  was  seriously  taken  up,  tliat  proposed  by  him,  and  which 
already  had  been  approved,  was,  in  January,  1796,  sent  to  the 
commander  there  for  consideration.  He  returned  it  with  the 
remark,  deemed  scantily  courteous,  that  he  who  planned  that 
campaign  should  execute  it. 

It  was  determined  that  this,  accxn-dingly,  should  be  done» 
and  General  Bonaparte,  now  as  commander-in-chief,  joined  the 
Anny  of  Italy  at  Nice,  March  37,  1796. 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  asserted  that  his  selection  for  this 
position  was  due  to  the  esteem  in  which,  as  a  soldier,  he  then 
was  held  by  his  immediate  military  superiors.  This,  notwith- 
standing the  report  in  his  favor  of  the  artillery  g^eneral  at 
Toulon  and  the  admiration  and  devotion  of  good  soldiers  and 
personal  friends  like  Marmont,  Junot,  and  others,  whose  inti- 
mate contact  had  enabled  them  the  more  correctly  to  gage 
his  real  military  capacity.  It  was  due,  first,  to  the  profound 
conviction  that  association  with  him  had  carried  to  the  minds 
of  agents  of  government  of  his  extraordinary  military  abilities, 
to  be  followed  and  confirmed  by  conviction,  similarly  created 
in  the  minds  of  members  of  government  themselves,  strength- 
ened by  gratitude  for  the  great  services  he  was  enabled,  per- 
sonally as  well  as  officially,  to  render  them  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  their  administration.  When,  therefore,  a  plan  of 
campaign  proposed  by  him  and  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Italy,  it 
was  not  unnatural,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  task 
of  its  execution  should  have  been  entrusted  to  him  who  orig- 
inated it. 

The  administration  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  judg- 
ment confirmed  beyond  its  most  sanguine  hopes  regarding  the 
military  abilities  of  the  new  commander,  and  it  was  soon  to 
realize  that  this  was  only  one  of  his  profusion  of  intellectual 
gifts.  Moreover,  what  doubtless  was  less  agreeable,  it  found 
him  as  tmtractable  a  subordinate  as  had  previously  his  military 
superiors.  No  commissioners  of  the  Directory  ever  were  per- 
mitted to  spy  upon  and  control  his  movements.  In  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  there  was  but  one  station  and  role  for  which  he 
was  fitted,  and  that  was  at  the  head,  and  to  govern. 
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REMARKS  ON  MANEUVERS,  MAINLY  FOR  THE  USE 

OF  COMPANY  OFFICERS  OF  INFANTRY. 

Bt  Captain  U.  G.  McALEXANDER,  Adjutant, 
Thirtbbnth  Infantry. 

HE  subject  of  this  paper  was  chosen  before  the 
article  written  on  "  Combined  ^^lanue vers,"  by 
C  olonel  Wagner,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
THE  Military  Service  Institution,  other- 
wise I  would  not  have  presumed  to  have  ex- 
pressed opinions  so  freely  after  the  Master  of 
the  Art  of  Maneuvers  had  spoken.  But»  fortunately,  the  sub- 
ject is  broad  enough  to  adsait  of  discussion  by  many  minds: 
and  observations  made  in  four  different  maneuver  camps  may 
interest  those  who  have  not  had  like  opportunities. 

The  object  of  all  military  training  in  war  or  peace  is  the 
aooompUslmient  of  beneficial  results  to  the  nation  by  armed 
force,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  preparing  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  service  for  the  duties  he  is  performin^]^  and  for.  the 
duties  which  may  at  any  moment  he  thrust  upon  him. 

In  no  place  outside  of  actual  war  is  it  so  easily  possible  to 
ascertain  an  officer's  adaptaiiility  to  the  purposes  of  war  as 
may  be  ascertained  at  maneuvers. 

The  intimate  relation  existing  between  peace  maneuvers 
and  actual  field-service  in  war  makes  it  imperative  that,  even 
in  a  faiiiy  instructed  army,  the  officers  and  men  shall  have 
received  all  available  instruction  in  the  peace  maneuvers  that 
they  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  and  know  how  to 
perform  their  duties  in  war. 

General  MacArthur  has  said  that  the  peace  maneuvers  at 
American  Lake,  for  example,  simulated  all  the  conditions  of 
war  except  its  tragedy.  The  tragedy  is  assuredly  absent  from 
the  peace  maneuvers,  but  there  is  also  absent  a  few  other 
elements.  In  maneuvers  a  game  is  played,  in  war  a  game  is 
also  played  the  stakes  being  in  the  latter  case  the  lives  and 
material  of  the  opponents.  In  the  former  an  umpire  decides, 
in  the  latter  the  strongest  battalions  give  the  decision. 

The  thorough  training  of  troops  before  participating  in 
maneuvers  or  war  is  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  commanders 
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of  all  fanlcs,  and  in  no  other  vocation  in  life  will  disaster  be  so 
quickly  reaped  from  imperfect  or  total  lack  of  training  as  when 
the  contest  of  arms  is  on. 

Like  every  human  institution  maneuvers  may  be  criticized, 
and,  as  usual,  the  irresponsible  are  the  loudest;  but  it  may 
well  be  remarked  that  responsibility  has  a  chastening  and 
purifying  effect  in  maneuvers,  as  in  any  other  part  of  army 
administration. 

I  will  divide  my  subject  into  the  following  subheads  for 
presentation  in  sequence : 

1.  Preparation  at  the  Home  Station. 

2.  The  Assembly  and  Organization  in  Camp,  Sanitation,  etc. 

3.  Tactical  Instruction,  Drills  and  Ceremonies. 

4.  The  UmpireSi  with  Reports  of  Operations  and  Discussions. 

5.  Breaking  Vp  and  Return  to  Home  Stations. 

6.  General  Remarks. 

Under  the  heading  "Preparation  at  the  Home  Station," 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  useless  and  senseless  waste  of  time 
and  money,  with  no  beneficial  result,  to  attempt  maneuvers 
with  uninstructed  troops  during  the  time  usually  allotted  or 
permissible  for  the  militia. 

In  the  instruction  preparatory  to  maneuvers,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  all  the  movements  prescribed  in  the  Drill  Regu- 
lations have  been  taught  and  executed  until  they  are  under- 
stood by  all  officers  and  men ;  this  must  be  taken  as  the  alpha- 
bet of  instruction.  If  officers  and  men  cannot  execute  all 
necessary  close  and  extended  order  drills,  imderstand  cere- 
monies, be  able  to  take  formations  for  advance  and  rear  guard 
and  outposts,  know  how  to  go  into  camp  as  laid  down  in  the 
Drill  Regulations,  they  should  never  be  considered  as  available 
for  maneuvers.  All  of  this  is  needed  to  secure  the  necessary 
cohesion  in  command  before  beginning  instruction  in  minor 
tactics. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  program  of  instruction 
for  infantry: 

1.  Instruction  of  the  squad  on  varied  ground,  as  in  the  Drill 

Regulations  for  Infantry. 

2.  Instruction  of  small  jiatrols  and  scouts,  insistinj::;'  upon  secrecy 
and  prompt  transmission  ot  important  intelligence  and  that  a  patrol 
is  never  to  fight  except  under  unusual  circumstances,  and  then  only 
in  sdf-defense  or  to  effect  an  important  capture. 
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$,  Contact  of  patrols  (same  company). 

4.  Advance  guard  drill  of  infantry. 

5.  Formation  as  rear  jjuard  and  as  flank  jjuard. 

6.  Establishment  of  compan}'  outpost  (Cossack). 

7.  Company  acting  alone  in  attack  or  defense,  also  in  battalion, 
if  possible. 

8.  All  officers  and  non-rommissioned  officers  to  bccoine  able  to 
construct  rtiad  sketches,  and  orticers  to  become  i^n^licient  in  making 
short,  concise  reports,  in  military  language,  ol  the  operations  of 
their  commands  in  anything  they  may  be  required  to  do. 

In  the  above  outline,  the  taking  advantage  of  terrain  to 
secure  slielter  should  be  carefully  taught,  both  as  to  natural 
features  and  artificial  shelter. 

If  officers  and  men  meet  the  physical  requirements,  and  all 
of  the  foregoing  has  been  thoroughly  done,  the  organization 
may  be  considered  as  a  tmit  which  may  be  profitably  used  in 
combined  maneuvers. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  maneuvers,  each  man  should  have 
the  necessary  ordnance,  eqnipaj^^e,  toilet  articles  and  dothing 
to  include  one  suit  of  blue  and  one  of  brouTi  or  khaki. 

Ordnance  tn  consist  of  rifle,  bayonet  and  scabbard,  l)elt  and 
fastener,  j^iin  sling,  jointed  ramrod,  oiler,  haversack,  and  can- 
teen with  straps,  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  tin  cup. 

Equi]Kige  to  consist  of  shelter  half,  jxjles,  ])ins,  n^pe  and 
barrack  bag,  which  latter  is  to  be  used  to  carry  materials  not 
possible  lo  carry  in  roll. 

Clothing  to  consist  of  two  blankets,  one  poncho,  fatigue 
suit  or  khaki  suit,  one  campaign  hat,  one  pair  leggings,  one 
blue  uniform  (old  style),  two  pairs  shoes,  one  double-breasted 
shirt,  one  khaki  shirt,  three  suits  of  underwear,  six  stockings. 

Toilet  articles  to  consist  of  three  towels,  cake  soap,  comb 
and  brush,  tooth-brush. 

Under  the  heading  "The  Assembly  and  Organization  in 
Camp.  vSanitation.  Etc.,"  it  may  be  presumed  that  orders  will 
have  been  issued  from  the  Division  Headquarters  to  each  com- 
mand providing  for  its  transportation,  sul)sistence,  time  of 
departure  from  home  stations,  expected  time  of  the  arrival  at 
the  maneuver  camp,  the  brigade  to  which  assigned  for  maneu- 
vers, what  camp  and  garrison  equipage  is  to  be  brought  with 
troops,  what  means  of  transportation  and  suppUes,  etc.  Bach 
company  should  be  provided  with  one  mess  chest  for  supplies 
and  a  small  box  for  mess  pans  and  kitchen  utensils,  camp 
kettles  being  carried  loose.   Two  iron  uprights  with  hooks  to 
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hold  a  cross-bar  should  invariably  be  taken,  whether  or  not 
field  ovens  are  lurinshed.  Embarkation  and  disembarkation » 
entraining  and  detraining,  words  so  full  of  mystery  to  the  un- 
initiated, is  a  matter  of  so  little  brain-force  expendittire  that 
they  need  not  be  discussed 

Upon  arrival  at  or  near  the  camp  a  staff-officer  should  at 
once  conduct  an  officer  of  the  command  to  the  camp  site  to 
be  occupied  and  point  out  previously  marked  lines  for  tents  of 
officers  and  men. 

Sinks  having  been  provided,  the  first  care  in  camp  is  the 
immediate  establishment  of  the  cook  tents,  the  making  of 
coffee  and  preparation  for  the  first  meal  in  camp,  rcmeml Bering 
that  a  contented  stomach  is  to  most  men  the  first  requisite  to 
a  contented  mind. 

The  camp  is  pitched  and  tents  arranged  exteriorly  and 
interiorly  as  has  been  prescribed  in  orders  previously  issued. 
The  command  should  then  be  furnished  with  orders  as  to 
sanitation,  disposal  of  refuse,  guards  to  be  maintained,  the 
routine  warning,  formation  and  service  calls  to  be  sounded,  etc. 

Each  commander  should  be  also  at  once  furnished  with 
maps  of  the  region  to  be  operated  over,  the  schedule  of  exer- 
cises, instructions  for  maneuvers,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
with  a  roster  of  troops.  The  first  duty  of  the  commander  is 
to  call  on  the  next  higher  commander  and  report  the  arrival  of 
his  commnnd. 

Orders  from  the  headquarters  maneuver  division  should 
issue  announcing  place  and  time  of  issue  of  rations  to  the 
various  commands  and  the  daily  issues  of  beef  and  bread,  the 
names  of  the  chief  and  senior  umpires,  the  method  of  distin- 
guishing members  of  general  staff,  accredited  attach^,  um- 
pires, distinguished  visitors,  accredited  correspondents;  the 
description  ^  the  various  fkgs  of  division  and  brigade,  and 
orders  concerning  depredations  by  troops,  etc. 

Under  the  heading  "  Tactical  Instruction,  Drills  and  Cere- 
monies," my  sense  of  what  is  the  best  method  to  pursue  makes 
me  distinctly  opposed  to  much  of  what  I  have  seen  crowded 
into  each  of  the  four  maneuver  camps  attended.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  fact  and  not  of  opinion  that  combined  peace  maneuvers 
are  new  to  our  nation  and  its  officers,  and  that  the  first  steps 
are  liable  to  be  uncertain  and  faltering;  the  temptation  to 
overcrowed  the  program  of  instruction  has  w'ithout  exception 
caused  maneuvers,  exercises  or  drills  to  be  dropped  out.  Par- 
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ticularly  was  this  dropping  out  and  change  of  the  schedule 
noticeable  at  Camp  Atascadero,  California.  Every  officer 
whom  I  have  he^  express  an  opinion  has  recommended  that 
maneuvers  take  place  on  alternate  days.  As  this  would  permit 
of  but  about  four  or  five  maneuvers  while  the  miUtia  were  in 
camp,  it  at  once  becomes  most  vital  that  the  problems  be  set 
forth  with  the  utmost  particularity  and  that  verbal  instruction 
concerning  each  be  inij^arted  to  both  officers  and  men  before 
their  execution  in  the  field.  In  the  rush  at  a  maneuver  camp, 
as  they  have  heretofore  been  run.  there  has  never  been  time 
for  the  pro]:)er  preparation  of  orders  or  plans  by  the  com- 
manders, and  usually  orders  liavc  been  transmitted  to  subor- 
dinate commanders  but  a  short  time  before  or  at  the  beginning 
of  a  maneuver,  and  the  exercises  have  followed  each  other  at 
such  a  short  interval  that  commanding  officers  and  umpires 
have  been  unable  to  properly  prepare  their  reports  before  being 
called  upon  for  other  work.  Each  maneuver  should  have 
enough  time  set  apart  for  it  that  thorough  preparation  of 
orders  and  plans  be  made,  that  these  be  transmitted  to  the 
command  affected  and  that  personal  tuition  be  gi\'en  in  all 
matters  wherein  seerecv  i^^  not  essential.  After  each  maneuver 
there  should  be  time  enough  allowed  for  the  ^iroper  i)rej)aration 
of  reports  of  un"i])ires  and  coiTimamling  ( >nicers  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  chief  um])ire"s  report.  The  chief  umpire's  report 
preceded  by  those  of  the  two  suj^erior  commanders  sliouki  be 
read  before  a  general  assembly  of  all  of  the  officers  and  then  be 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  open  to  all.  In  this  manner 
should  each  maneuver  be  concluded.  Then  the  next  maneuver 
could  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner*  the 
work  of  the  maneuver  to  follow  being  taken  up  by  officers  as 
soon  as  each  has  completed  his  work  on  the  next  preceding. 

The  tactical  instruction  given  in  the  problems  should  be 
followed  on  the  succeeding  day  by  drills  or  ceremonies,  or  where 
defects  have  been  discovered  in  the  main  problem  by  a  minor 
problem  of  the  same  kind  to  teach  the  correct  idea  to  both 
officers  and  men.  Notliing  should  l>e  done  which  has  not  a 
forceful  reason  for  being  done,  and  nothing  done  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  unless  properly  done;  a  correct  understanding 
must  be  had  by  ever>'  element  of  what  is  required  of  it,  and 
each  element  must  be  compelled,  if  necessary,  to  perform  its 
proper  function.  The  problems  prescribed  for  solution  should 
have  a  practical  bearing  and  must,  to  be  of  value,  have  every 
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possible  similitude  to  actual  war  conditions,  advance  and  rear 
and  ilank  guards,  outposts,  comoys,  with  attacks  on  each, 
passage  of  defiles,  choice  of  defensive  lines  with  attacks  on 
them  (march  and  c!ei)loyment  of  the  larger  units  for  the  benefit 
of  their  commanders).  In  each  and  every  problem  requiring 
the  movement  of  a  command  require  its  transportation  to  ac- 
company it,  thus  having  commanders  feel  the  responsibility 
and  the  drawbacks  of  impedimenta.  Men  should  be  instructed 
that  one  canteen  full  of  water  should  be  mure  Llian  sufficient 
for  one  day  if  self-denial  and  judgment  is  used.  The  estab- 
lishing of  water-tanks  all  over  a  nmneuver  ground  is  an  unwise 
departure  from  actual  field  conditions. 

One  permanent  camp  or  two  camps  do  not  fulfil  the  ideal 
conditions,  but  for  the  instruction  of  militia  are  perhaps  better 
than  moving  over  a  large  territory.  It  ser\'es  the  end  of  more 
thorough  instruction  of  officers  and  men  in  the  matter  of  learn- 
ing the  ground,  and  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  refuge  at 
night  where  men  may  recuperate  and  officers  be  enabled  to 
receive  theoretical  instruction. 

(-)ne  large  cam]i  is  ])refcrable  to  two  small  ones  on  accoimt 
of  the  instruction  and  assembly  of  the  officere.  Tactically  two 
camps  are  better,  but  for  the  theoretical  instruction  of  officers, 
the  one  large  camp  is  preferable. 

The  majority  of  officers  and  men  have  never  had  thorough 
instruction  in  field  work.  While  it  may  be  said  that  any  in- 
struction according  to  correct  principles  is  good,  it  is  only  by 
supplementing  the  theoretical  part  with  the  practical  working 
out  the  thing  on  the  groimd  that  any  lasting  good  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  higher  commanders 
are  those  who  profit  most  by  maneuvers,  but  it  also  opens  up  a 
field  for  the  activities  of  company  officers  in  which  they  may 
make  fine  records  for  themselves  and  records  that  will  be 
noticed,  remembered  and  appreciated.  Officers  leam  the  value 
of  aggressiveness  and  of  celerity  and  secrecy  of  movement. 
They  leam  that  their  patrols  must  secure  information  without 
themselves  being  seen,  they  soon  find  out  that  an  advance 
guard  is  for  the  purpose  oi  clearing  the  way  for  the  main  body, 
and  they  push  forward  with  energy ;  they  leam  that  timidity 
causes  annoying  delay  and  possible  disaster,  they  soon  leam 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  too  fast  before  contact  and  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  l()  go  too  slow  after  contact  is  thoroughly 
established  against  large  bodies. 
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What  has  usually  obtained  at  the  maneuvers  has  been  a 
tardy  and  timid  advance  and  a  precipitate  attack  on  gaining 
contact,  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  correct  procedure. 
This  matter  is  set  forth  in  memorandum  instructions  Ko.  i, 
First  Brigade,  Provisional  Division,  Camp  Atascadcro,  Cali- 
fornia, August  lo,  1904,  with  general  comment  by  Colonel 
Wagner  on  pertinent  associated  subjects. 

A  menioranduni  was  partially  prepared  with  especial 
reference  to  the  cavalry  and  field-artillery,  but  was  not  finished 
and  issued  on  account  of  lack  of  time  and  because  of  the  ease 
of  giving  verbal  or  special  written  instructions.  It  may  be 
laid  down,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  oonceming  artillery  to 
never  divide  batteries  into  smaller  divisions  and  then  sepaiate 
them,  unless  on  recommendation  of  the  artillery  commander. 
Let  the  artillery  commander  use  his  arm  together  or  separated 
only  by  such  distances  as  may  be  consistent  with  fire  control. 

In  maneu\-ers,  as  in  war,  there  sprinfj;-s  up  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, camaraderie  and  mutual  respect  between  the  dillerent 
arms  of  the  service,  and  while  it  is  true  that  as  infantry  ad- 
vances or  retires  it  takes  along  with  it  the  artillery  and  cavalry, 
yet  there  are  many  times  when  the  infantry  can  make  use  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  both  of  these,  when  circumstances 
require,  may  rely  wholly  upon  the  infantry. 

At  peace  nnaneuvers  can  best  be  learned  the  functions  of 
each  arm  and  their  mutual  interdependence.  At  the  maneuver 
camp  is  found  the  best  surroundings  for  dispelling  jealousies 
and  prejudices  engendered  from  lack  of  association  among  the 
officers  of  the  three  great  arms,  intotary,  csLvahy  and  artil^ry. 
To  these  three  arms  all  things  else  in  the  service  are  mere 
accessories,  desirable,  but  not  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  drills  and  ceremonies  at  a  maneuver  camp  should  be 
executed  under  observation  of  ins]H'ctors  detailed  especially  for 
this  jnirpose  and  who  should  report  to  the  brigade  commander 
or  the  division  commander  in  a  manner  similar  to  tliat  pre- 
scribed for  umpires. 

Under  the  heading  "The  Umpires,  with  Reports  of  Opera- 
tions and  Discussions,"  a  volume  might  be  written,  and  all 
be  useful.  Umpires  should  be  selected  only  from  officers  of 
much  experience  and  proved  ability,  and  preferably  from  the 
higher  grades,  certainly  not  below  the  grade  of  captain,  that 
the  weight  of  authority  may  be  felt  and  accepted  without 
question.  Of  the  officers  selected  as  umpires  the  senior  should 
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be  the  chief  umpire  and  the  next  two  senior  should  be  the 
senior  umpires  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  the  other  umpires 
should  he  assigned  from  day  to  day  to  either  side,  thus  securing 

a  rotation  beneficial  to  themselves  and  justice  to  the  command 
to  which  assigned.  The  chief  timpire  should  be  one  of  the 
most  capable  of  officers,  particularly  as  a  tactician,  free  from 
bias,  tactful,  dignified,  resourceful,  and  who  possesses  a  men- 
tality broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  heterogeneous  elements 
with  which  he  will  have  to  deal,  yet  with  courage  to  state  con- 
ditions as  they  are  found  or  are  developed.  The  senior  umpires 
should  likewise  possess  similar  qualities  of  mind  with  high 
professional  attainments.  No  one  is  more  in  need  of  a  dis- 
passionate and  unbiased  mind  than  an  umpre.  The  careful 
instruction  and  supervision  of  Colonel  Wagner  at  West  Point, 
Kentucky,  and  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  made  those  maneuvers 
practically  free  .from  the  bias  of  umpires.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  in  both  the  maneuvers  at  American  Lake, 
Washington,  and  Camp  Atascadero,  California,  was  the  active 
partizanship  shown  by  many  umpires.  Nothing  could  be  more 
iniitrious  and  wrong.  The  umpire  must  note  conditions,  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  numbers,  dispositions,  morale,  the 
effect  of  imexpected  contact  with  hostile  troops,  how  officers 
and  men  acted  when  sur]^rised,  the  effect  of  fire,  formations 
taken,  etc.  The  rules  for  umpires  ha\'e  been  published  by  the 
War  Department.    From  observations  at  the  maneuvers  of 

1903,  there  was  seen  to  be  entirely  too  few  umpires;  this  was 
true  at  American  Lake  and  at*  Manassas,  and  but  for  the  un- 
usual appreciation  of  this  fact  by  him,  and  the  timely  and 
urgent  requests  of  the  division  commander  for  officers,  the 
maneuvers  at  Camp  Atascadero  would  have  irreparably 
suffered. 

The  uniform  of  the  umpires  should  be  so  distinctive  that 
they  could  be  recognized  at  long  distances,  and  the  latitude 
allowed  them  in  moving  from  place  to  place  should  be  greatly 
increased. 

An  experimental  blank  report  for  umpires  had  been  used 
by  Colonel  Wagner  at  West  Point.  Kentucky,  and  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  1903,  and  was  subsequently  used  at  American  Lake, 

1904.  Tl^  blank  was  not  considerad  satisfactory  by  him,  and 
effort  was  made  to  improve  it.  After  much  effort  imder  diffi- 
culties at  American  Lake  and  immediately  after  my  return 
thenhoin  I  prepared  a  blankp  and  submitted  proofi  to  the 
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chief  umpire,  Camp  Atascadeio,  California.  The  blank  was 
accepted,  and  with  slight  modifications  was  used  at  that  camp. 
An  umpire's  note-book,  originated  by  me,  was  also  accepted 
and  used.    A  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  report  blank  and 

the  note-book  is  made  on  page  20  of  the  Report  on  Joint  En- 
campment, etc.,  Camp  Atascadero,  California,  August  13  to  27. 
1904,  without,  however,  any  particular  recognition  of  the 
originator. 

Umpires  should  prepare  their  reports  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
going  to  the  senior  imipire  of  the  force  and  the  second  copy  to 
the  commander  affected.  These  reports  are  summarized  by 
senior  umpires  and  submitted  to  the  chief  umpire  for  his  report. 

At  a  discussion  of  a  maneuver,  at  which  all  ofiEicers  should 
assemble,  the  following  should  be  read :  The  general  and  special 
situations  of  the  problem,  the  orders  issued  to  the  forces,  the 
reports  of  the  two  opposing  commanders  and  the  report  of  the 
chief  lunpire.  The  reading  of  these  papers  to  be  followed  by 
a  general  discussion.  The  methods  used  at  American  Lake  and 
at  Camp  Atascadrru  were  far  from  satisfactory.  We  wish  to 
hear  what  the  chief  umpire  has  to  say  in  his  report  and  not 
verbal  expressions  from  other  um])ires  unless  they  are  called 
upon  to  elucidate  obscure  points  that  may  be  in  issue. 

An  imipire  should  invariably  be  furnished  with  a  mounted 
orderly ;  this  is  a  question  not  open  for  argument,  if  efjiciency 
is  the  object  desired. 

Under  the  heading  "Breaking  up  and  Return  to  Home 
Stations"  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  but  a  reversal  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  camp  with  certain  duties  as  to  condition  of  ground, 
its  police  etc..  which  need  not  be  gone  into  here. 

Under  the  heading  of  "General  Remarks,"  it  may  be  said 
that  combined  maneuvers  are  the  best  device  known  for  in- 
structing oMiccrs  and  men  in  tlieir  duties  for  war,  inexperience 
not  beintr  confined  to  the  lower  grades. 

Maneu\ers  should  not  be  held  twice  on  exactly  the  same 
ground,  hence  permanent  sites  are  not  recommended  unless  of 
extraordiucirily  large  extent.  1  consider  this  a  tremendously 
important  fact,  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  in  view  of  the 
proposition  to  purchase  sites,  so  nearly  carried  out  last  year. 

All  forces  should  engage  in  maneuvers  on  an  average  of  once 
in  three  years,  that  every  man  who  joins  the  colors  may  at 
least  once  ^perience  the  nearest  approximation  to  war  condi- 
tions possible  to  give  him  in  time  of  peace. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION,  MAINTENANCE  AND  TRAINING 
OP  PIELD-BATTERIES  IN  THE  ORGANIZED 

MILITIA*. 

By  Libutbnant  JOHN  P.  O'RYAN,  Pibld  Artillery. 
National  Guard,  S.  N.  Y. 

N  this  paper  it  will  be  attempted  to  show  the 
great  importance  to  the  country  of  maintain- 
ing a  field-artillery  approaching  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  a  state  of  war,  the  improb- 
ability of  Congressional  action  providing  for 
this  in  the  regular  establishment,  and  the 
possibility  and  means  of  creating  and  maintaining  it  in  the 
organized  militia.  To  do  this  in  a  manner  to  be  of  practical 
value,  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  must  be  considered  in 
detail,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  argument  leading  to  general 
conclusions  which  might  well  be  termed  platitudes.  There- 
fore in  its  pro]3er  place  and  imder  the  headings  hereinbelow 
set  forth,  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  the  means  and  methods 
of  organizing,  maintaining  and  training  a  suppositional  bat- 
ter\-  of  field-artillery  in  the  militia  and  the  state  of  efficiency 
winch  it  can  be  brought  to  under  the  ordinar>^  and  possible 
conditions  existing  in  the  States;  for  it  follows  that  if  one  unit 
of  field-artillery  under  such  conditions  can  in  the  militia  be 
brought  to  the  state  of  efficiency  herein  clamied  as  possible 
and  attainable,  then  in  the  same  manner  n  batteries  can  also 
be  raised  to  the  same  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  subject  for  convenience  and  orderly  treatment  would 
seem  to  be  properly  divided  as  follows: 

I.  fhc  importance  oj  the  role  of  field-artiiUry  in  the  past — a  retro- 
spect. 

9.  Its  importance  on  our  next  battle-fields. 

3.  The  necessity  for  the  field'artiUery  to  be  existent  and  extent  at 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

4.  The  inability  of  the  Regular  artillery  to  supply  the  war  demand. 

*"Tlie  aubject  [The  Militia]  is  of  so  much  moment  in  my  estiinatton  as  to  excite  a  conatut 
•oUdtude  tllftt  the  connderation  of  it  may  be  renewed  untQ  the  Kreat«st  attainable  perfectiOB 
dull  1m  MeompUalMd." — WMhington,  Meiiaen  of  the  Pvnidenta,  Vol.  i,  paoe  184. 

"Nor  diooM  we  now,  or  at  My  tfau«  Mpamte  uatit  we  een  my  we  faftye  done  everythtag 
fnr  the  Militia  which  w.-  could  do  weie  tM  eoemy  et  oar  door."— JclEmon.  Miiwmri  of  tlw 
President*.  Vol.  1,  page  jjq. 
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$.  Recourse  to  ike  organised  militia  and  its  present  inability  to 

meet  the  emergency. 

6.  The  formation  t  maintenance  and  training  of  an  efficient  militia 
field-battery. 

a.  Location  of  the  battery ^ 

b.  Housing  and  quarters. 

c.  oncers — Physical  and  educational  requirements ^  remuner' 

ation, 

d.  Enlisted  personnel,  pay, 

e.  DiseipHne^ 

f .  M atertel, 

g.  Horses:, 

h.  Training  of  tiw  battery  and  the  standard  of  efficiency  at- 

tainable, 

I.  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  r6lB  OF  PIBLD-ARTILLERY  IN  TKB  PAST. 

A  student  of  military  history  reading  the  many  narratives 
of  the  conduct  of  warfare  and  the  fighting  of  battles  by  civilized 
nations  must  of  necessity  be  impressed  with  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  importance  of  the  role  of  artillery  imm  the  time 
the  first  cannon  were  used  at  Cr^cy  in  1346  to  the  fail  of  Port 
Arthur  in  the  present  year.  At  first  regarded  like  every  in- 
novation TA-ith  doubt  and  skepticism  as  to  its  value,  we  observe 
the  first  great  stride  toward  its  acknowledged  eiTectivencss 
made  at  the  battle  of  Marii]rnano  in  1515.  where  the  crude 
guns  of  the  French  won  fur  them  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Swiss  forces.  Thereafter  the  tactical  uses  of  artiller\'  varied 
with  tiic  several  great  military  leaders  who  occupied  Eu- 
ropean attention,  until  about  the  year  1765,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  throughout  this  period  the  artillery  arm  came  more 
and  more  into  favor  and  use.  In  1 765  the  great  improvements 
and  changes  introduced  by  Gribeauval  in  the  French  artillery 
made  so  marked  an  advance  that  he  has  been  termed  the  father 
of  modem  field-artillery.  (Wagner's  "Organizations  and  Tac- 
tics,** p.  304.)  The  results  of  his  work  made  pc^ible  Napoleon's 
wonderful  uses  of  artillery'  in  his  campaigns.  Instead  of  the 
sporadic  boom  of  the  rude  cannon  at  Cri-cy,  we  now  hear  the 
continuous  thunder  and  roar  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  at 
Friedland,  Wagram  and  Borodino  as  it  prepares  the  way  for 
the  advance  of  the  Emperor's  legions.  Yet  the  Napoleonic 
era  was  not  the  culmination  of  artillery  improvement.  Since 
his  time  we  observe  the  same  onward  march  of  progress,  but  at 
an  increased  gait,  for  the  shrapnel  and  rifled  gun  now  came  into 
use.  At  the  time  it  was  predicted  that  the  destructive  effects 
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of  shrapnel  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  warfare  impossible; 
but  while  its  use  had  not  the  augured  result,  it  greatly  in- 
creased the  importance  of  this  arm  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
work  of  the  field-artillery  in  our  Civil  War  needs  no  comment 
in  this  coiuiection.  But  if  the  artillery  liad  reached  a  great 
height  in  military  esteem  at  the  termination  of  the  American 
Qvil  War,  what  should  be  said  of  it  as  a  result  of  its  record 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War)  In  this  conflict  we  observe  the 
artillery  occupying  the  center  of  the  military  stage.  Moving 
with  the  vanguard  it  was  on  occasions  the  first,  in  the  fight. 
At  St.  Privat,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Prussian  artillery 
was  for  a  time  in  action  nearly  a  mile  in  front  of  the  infantry 
line.  In  such  regard  was  the  arm  held  that  the  proportion  of 
artillery  to  the  other  branches  of  the  service  steadily  increased 
as  the  war  progressed.  The  number  of  batteries  engaged 
seemed  often  to  be  limited  only  by  the  impossibility  of  finding 
positions  for  them  all.  "Only  such  batteries  were  left  in 
reserve,"  says  Hohenlohe,  "as  could  find  no  roc^m  in  the 
Gravelotte  position.  Seventy  batteries,  or  420  guns,  had  thus 
commenced  firing  befm  the  masses  of  infantry  were  sent 
forward  to  the  decisive  attack."  (Hohenlohe's  "Letters  on 
Artillery,"  p.  43).  Referring  to  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  same 
officer  says: 

Tt  must  be  suflRcicnt  for  me  to  say  that  all  the  crenerals,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  command  the  artillery,  were  filled  with  the  idea 
that  as  much  artillery  as  was  available  should  be  employed  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  none  shotdd  be  kept  in  x«8erve.  *  *  *  *  * 
Everywhere  the  artillery  pushed  to  the  front  quite  close  to  the 
enemy,  even  into  the  line  of  skirmishers.  *  *  *  *  ♦  There  were 
thus  five  principal  groups  which,  with  their  540  guns,  fired  at  the 
same  thne  at  the  same  target. — Hoheidohe's  Letters  on  Artillery,  p.  5 1. 

In  the  South  African  War  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Boer  forces 
in  the  first  period  of  the  ^var  were  of  great  value  to  them,  and 
the  British  Army  for  heavier  materiel  had  to  avail  itself  of  the 
naval  guns  or  improvised  carriages.  When  the  Boers  lost 
their  artillery  the  end  came. 

With  respect  to  the  part  which  the  artillery  has  played  in 
the  present  war  in  the  Far  East,  the  professional  observations 
of  our  own  and  foreign  military  observers  arc  not  yet  a\'ail- 
able,  but  from  all  that  can  be  learned  from  non-professional 
sources,  it  would  appear  that  the  hostilities  in  the  East  con- 
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stitute  a  decisive  and  tragic  illustration  of  the  dominant  im- 
portance of  the  artiller>^  arm. 

3.  THB  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  ON  OUR  NEXT  BATTLE- 
FIELDS. 

This  can  be  but  a  prediction  based  upon  militan'  histon,', 
but  to  one  who  had  even  glanced  through  the  records  of  the  past 
the  facts  arc  convincing  that  for  an  army  without  a  numerous 
and  efficient  artillery  to  engage  in  war  with  any  of  the  great 
powers  would  be  disastrous.  Two  quotatioi^  under  this 
heading  will  suffice  to  support  this  conviction. 

With  the  enormoiis  ran^^e  of  the  present  artillery  the  i^oin*;  can 
turn  their  fire  upon  many  part*;  of  the  hostile  line  without  even 
changing  their  position,  and  this  great  mobiiuy  and  the  destructive- 
ness  of  their  projectiles  have  further  added  to  their  |>ower  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  seems  probable  that  field-artillery  will  in  future  wars 
play  a  part  cowpartd  with  which  even  its  greatest  achievements  in 
the  past  will  i^ctm  insignijicant.  (Wagner's  "Organizations  and  Tac- 
tics," p.  333.) 

Up  to  the  present  the  artillery  fight  which  precedes  each  crisis 
of  the  battle  has  not  been  considered  as  of  a  decisive,  but  only  as  offa 
preparatory  character,  or  at  the  most  it  has  been  held  to  mark  the 

development  of  the  action.  It  will  probablx-  be  otherwise  in  the 
future  since  shra]>ne]  and  double-walled  shell  produce  such  a  mur- 
derous effect  thai  the  fight  may  be  considered  as  decided  tn  favor  of 
that  side  whose  artillery  has  overcome  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  artiUery 
fighi  and  can  now  turn  the  full  weight  of  these  projectiles  on  the  other 
amts  of  the  enemy.    (Hohenlohe,  p.  275.) 

3.  NECESSITY    FOR    FIELD-ARTILLERY    TO    BE    EXISTENT  AND 
EFFICIENT  AT  OUTBREAK  OP  WAR. 

The  American  public  mind,  concerning  itself  vnth  a  military 
topic,  turns  naturally  and  instinctively  for  instructive  ma- 
terial to  the  Civil  War.  That  great  conflict  will  be  for  years 
to  come  a  valtiable  field  for  military  study;  but  with  respect 

to  preparedness  for  battle,  it  furnishes  an  example  of  neces- 
sary tactical  inertia  at  its  outbreak,  which  should  be  appalling 
instead  of  reassurinc:  when  we  contemplate  the  possibilities. 
The  unprepared ness  of  the  North  was  fortunately  neutralized 
by  the  unprepared  ness  of  the  South.  Ixt  us  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  our  military  pre])aredness  in  1861  and  that  of 
Prussia  in  1866  and  of  Gemia.u)  in  1870.    Fort  Sumter  was 
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fired  upon  April  12,  1861,  yet  more  than  three  months  elapsed 
before  the  Federal  Army  engaged  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Bull  Run,  and  even  then  suffered  for  its  lack  of  preparation  and 
training.  In  1866,  however,  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  was  commenced,  the  engagements  and  battles  of 
Trautenau,  Burkersdorf,  Skalitz,  Gitschin  and  Koniggratz 
fought  and  the  war  terminated,  all  in  a  period  of  seven  weeks. 
On  July  19,  1870,  France  declared  war  against  Germany.  On 
August  3d,  or  fourteen  days  later,  30,000  French  crossed  the 
Qerman  frontier  and  took  the  town  of  Saarbnick.  Two  days 
later  occurred  MacMahon's  defeat  at  Weissenberg,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  or  eisjitecn  days  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
witnessed  the  great  battle  of  Worth.  The  existing  hostilities 
in  the  Far  East  further  illustrates  the  quickness  with  which 
blows  are  dealt  the  enemy  after  the  rupture  of  friendly  rela- 
tions. 

Nations  like  individuals  are  periodically  called  upon  to 
protect  and  defend  their  interests,  and  at  times  their  very  ex- 
istence, by  force.  To  do  this  successfully  they  must  be  pre- 
pared in  all  that  goes  to  make  that  force  a  speedy  and  effective 
agency.  If  hostilities  must  be  entered  upon  speedily  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  army  to  be  effective  must  have  an 
efficient  artillery.  To  be  efficient  the  artillery  must  be  nu- 
merous, well  officered,  well  equipped,  well  disciplined  and 
skilled  in  the  use  of  its  wea]3ons  and  in  the  care  and  handling 
of  its  horses.  Now  what  is  the  minimum  of  time  within  which 
a  nimiber  of  such  batteries  can  be  produced  after  the  outbreak 
of  war?  It  is  comparatively  a  simple  problem  to  produce  in 
peace  times  two  field-batteries  from  one  regular  battery.  Thti 
officers  are  divided  between  the  two  organizations,  as  are  also 
the  non-commissioned  olTicei-^,  the  drivers,  cannoneers  and 
horses.  xVdditional  regular  officers  are  assigned  to  complete 
the  required  number,  new  equipment  is  issued  to  one  of  the 
batteries  and  recruits  and  horses  are  sent  to  both  to  fill  up  to 
the  limit.  The  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  bringing  two 
batteries  on  peace  footing  up  to  war's  demand.  I'he  officers 
are  competent,  all  important  positions  in  the  batteries  are  filled 
by  the  old  soldiers,  practically  every  one  of  whom  becomes 
an  assistant  instructor  more  or  less  valuable  in  educating  the 
new  men.  In  the  same  way  the  green  horses  are  trained  not 
only  by  the  men,  but  by  the  nucleus  of  old  horses.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  two  batteries  are  ready  for  service. 
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Batteries  in  war  time  have  had  to  refit  to  this  extent  as  a 
result  of  casualties.    At  La  l^ourget  on  December  24,  1870, 
there  was  not  a  horse  in  the  Fourth  Light  and  Fourth  Heavy 
Batteries  of  the  German  artillery  which  liad  not  received  at 
least  a  slight  wound.    At  Flavigny,  two  horse-batteries  of 
the  German  corps  artillery  lost  139  horses,  or  70  per  cent, 
per  battery.  Referring  to  the  same  battle,  HoSbauer  says: 
"  Some  of  the  German  batteries  lost  all  of  their  officers,  others 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  horses,  ^*hile  a  few  lost  nearly  three- 
qtiartersof  their  men."    (Wagner's  "Organization  and  Tactics," 
p.  327).    There  were  many  Civil  War  instances  of  high  per- 
centage of  battery  casualties  familiar  to  all.   In  all  such  cases, 
however,  there  was  left  a  nucleus  w'ith  a  name  and  traditions, 
a  trained  personnel  and  an  esprit  dc  corps  with  which  to  weld 
the  new  men  and  horses  into  an  efficient  new  whole.  But 
how  dilTerent  is  the  problem  when  many  wholly  new  batteries 
are  to  be  organized.    The  governor  ( if  one  of  the  States,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war,  is  asked  to  furnish,  say,  ten  field -batteries,    i  he 
batteries  begin  by  being  handicapped  because  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  incompetent  officers  among  those  who  would  be 
commissioned.  That  wotdd  be  the  first  disheartening  set- 
back toward  efficiency.   The  men  being  practically  all  re- 
cruits and  the  horses  all  green  would  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem.    The  men  of  the  batteries  must  now  be  in- 
structed and  trained  in  horsemanship  on  green  horses,  and  in 
grooming,  feeding  and  caring  for  them;   in  trumpet  calls, 
saber  signals,  harness  drills  and  care  of  harness,  driving  drills, 
scliool  of  the  battery,  jiistol  practice,  care  of  the  breecli  mech- 
anism and  of  the  pieces,  in  field  repairs,  in  estimating  distances, 
in  the  use  of  the  range-finders,  telescopic  sights,  fuses  and 
tools,  in  code  signals,  cntrainiiig  and  detraining  the  battery, 
loading  wagons,  making  and  breaking  camp,  interior  economy, 
cooking,  camp  sanitation,  minor  practical  problems  in  exterior 
ballistics,  hasty  demolition,  and  elements  of  artillery-field 
fortification.   Surely  no  artillery  officer  will  claim  that  a 
n\miber  of  such  aggregations  of  men,  horses  and  equipment  can 
be  molded  into  efficient  batteries  of  field-artillery,  capable  of 
taking  the  field  against  the  enemy  in  less  than  six  months' 
time.    Such  organizations  could  therefore  at  best  but  consti- 
tute an  inchoate  reser\e  to  be  utihzed  when  developed  and 
prepared,  if  at  that  time  the  war  had  not  terminated. 

If  our  next  war  is  to  find  us  in  a  state  of  preparedness,  our 
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field-artillery  must  be  existent  and  efficient  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

4.  INABILITY  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARTILLERY  TO  SUPPLY  THE  WAR 

DEMAND. 

In  a  war  of  any  magnitude  in  which  the  military  forces 
of  the  nation  would  be  called  upon  to  participate,  the  number 
of  the  field-batteries  required  would  not  be  less  than  two 
hundred,  but  probably  many  more.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  Germans  in  a  single  battle  (Gravelotte)  placed  in  action 
seventy  batteries,  and  at  another  (Sedan)  ninety  batteries, 
against  the  Frencii.  The  total  number  of  field-batteries  in 
the  Gennan  Army  at  that  time,  including  the  general  reserve, 
is  not  at  hand,  but  it  was  considembly  greater  than  the  num- 
ber herein  metioned  as  a  probable  mmimum  for  our  army  in 
wartime. 

The  Japanese  maintain  in  their  regular  artillery  1x4  field- 
batteries.  The  Gennan  regular  field-artillery  consists  of 
540  batteries  with  approximately  4,000  officers  and  90,000  men. 
The  Russian  government  planned  to  have  1,000  six  gun  bat- 
teries by  the  end  of  1903.  (Notes  of  Military  Interest,  War 
Dept.,  1 901.)  In  our  regular  army 'i'c  have  hut  jo  field  batte- 
ries. When  we  keep  in  mind  the  gigantic  disparity  between 
this  handful  of  artillery  and  what  we  would  need  in  war,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  the  regular  artillery  even  as  a  nucleus, 
would  almost  be  lost.  Moreover  these  30  batteries  are  not  all 
light  batteries,  for  this  ntunber  includes  the  siege  and  moun- 
tain batteries  of  the  army. 

Under  the  preceding  heading  we  have  considered  the  im- 
practicability, under  modem  war  conditions,  of  organizing  a 
number  of  efficient  volimteer  batteries  after  the  commencement 
of  hostiHties.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  army  field-batteries 
into  double  the  number  of  efficient  batteries,  while  practicable 
in  peace  times  as  we  have  noted  above,  could  not  be  so  readily 
accomplished  in  war  time,  for  these  reasons.  The  batteries 
would  be  on  a  peace  fooling  and  would  ha\'e  to  recruit  up  to 
war  footing  in  both  men  and  horses.  This  intUix  woul<i  im- 
pair efficiency  for  a  time,  and  W'ould  give  the  otfieers  and  ntjn- 
commissioned  officers  all  they  could  do  to  get  these  additions 
up  to  standard  before  taking  the  field.  The  regular  artillery 
could  not  supply  the  officers  for  the  new  batteries  thus  created. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  with  the  increase  of  the  army^ 
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a  great  number  of  general  and  iield-offioers  would  be  created 
from  among  the  regular  artillery-officers.  Thus  most  of  the 
batteries  would  promptly  lose  their  captains  who  would  be- 
ccnne  field-officers,  some  of  them  taking  command  of  volimteer 

infantn,'-  regiments,  others  of  coast-artillen.'  districts  and  of 
field-artillery  battalions.  It  is  evident  that  by  reason  of  pro- 
motions. assicTtiments,  volunteer  cnmimissions  and  details,  the 
rej^ilar  I icld -artillery  would  not  only  be  unable  to  furnish  an 
appreciable  number  of  ol'iicers  for  new  l>atteries  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  but  would,  in  fact,  be  sadly  in  need  of  officers  to  replace 
those  lost  as  above.  At  this  date,  six  years  after  the  Spanish 
War  increase  in  the  regular  artillery,  we  hear  constant  com- 
plaint from  army  sources  that  the  artillery  has  not  yet  fully  as- 
similated  the  influx  of  commissioned  war  appointees.  Under 
these  conditions  would  not  such  an  expansion  of  the  regular 
field-artillery  simply  have  the  effect  of  substituting  sixty  bat- 
teries of  mediocre  efficiency  for  half  that  number  of  batteries 
prepared  to  take  the  field  and  effecti\  ely  fight  their  guns?  And 
in  any  event  would  not  the  field -artiller>'  so  increased  still 
constitute  but  a  small  nucleus  of  the  requisite  field-artillery 
force? 

5.  RBCOURSE  TO  THE  ORGANIZED  MIUTIA  AND  ITS  PRESENT 
INABILITY  TO  MEET  THE  EMERGENCY. 

Perhaps  the  unpreparedness  for  war  of  the  militia  field- 
artillery  as  a  whole  can  be  most  readily  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  a  memorandum  of  Colonel  Parker  on  the  Armament  of 
Militia  Artillery,  which  appeared  in  the  September,  1903,  num- 
ber of  the  Journal.  It  is  as  follows:  *'As  a  result  of  the 
recent  inspections  the  following  has  been  found  to  be  the 
number  and  land  of  guns  now  in  possession  of  the  Militia: 


Gatlin},'  i^un.  caliber  ,45   75 

Hotchkij»s  gun   9 

Hotchkiss  revolving  gun . . . ,   i 

3-lnch  mvaile  loading  rifle   34 

xa-pounder  Napoleon   41 

3.2-inch  B.  L.  R   73 

Naval  Gattling   i 

Gfltling  gun,  cal.  jo..«   a 

Colt's  automatic  gutt   I 

3-inch  naval  howitzer   3 

6-pounder  brass  gun   a 

6-inch  B.  L.  R   3 
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Eliminating  from  consideration  this  entire  assortment  of 
weapons,  except  the  3.2  B.L.R.,  we  find  that  the  nulitia  of  the 
oountry  have  approximately  the  materiel  for  but  eighteen 
four-gun  batteries.  But  even  these  do  not  constitute  efficient 
fighting  agencies  without  a  trained  personnel  and  proper 
motive  power.  A  s  to  these,  Colonel  Parker  says  that  many  bat- 
teries of  the  militia  have  but  a  dismounted  training,  because 
few  States  will  spend  the  proper  amount  for  horsesl  In  some 
States,  owing  to  the  cost  of  ammunition,  the  men  never  see  their 
guns  fired. 

It  is  probably  not  underrating  the  militia  artillerx'  too 
much  to  say  that  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  bat- 
teries throiighout  the  entire  country  which  could  be  prepared 
for  active  service  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

What  is  obtain  is  that  the  militia  field-artillery  at  the 
present  time  is  wholly  unable  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war. 

6.     THE  FORMATION,  MAIKTBKANCB  AND  TRAINING  OP  AN 
EPPICIBNT  MILITIA  PIBLD-ARTILLBRY. 

a.— 'Location  of  tiie  battery.  No  matter  what  intelligence, 
spirit  or  tactical  ability  a  battery  commander  may  possess,  he 
is,  as  to  the  material  means  with  which  he  is  to  work,  limited 
by  the  amount  of  funds  which  the  State  or  Government  will 
furnish  to  obtain  the  same.  The  question  of  finance  is  there- 
fore the  first  necessarily  considered.  In  the  State  of  New  Yoik 
it  fortunately  furnishes  no  question.  This  State  has  been 
liberal  in  the  appropiation  of  funds  with  which  to  house 
tbe  various  commands  of  the  State  forces.  Under  the  law  of 
New  York  State  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  iwo- 
vide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  armories  for 
all  commands  quartered  in  that  city.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
city  of  New  York  has  undertaken  this  work  may  be  noted 
from  the  following  table  sh(jwing  the  cost  of  land  and  of  ar- 
mories for  the  several  commands  stationed  in  New  York  City. 
These  figures  may  be  of  interest  to  the  militia  throughout  the 
coimtry : 

COMMAND  LAND  BUILDING  TOTAL 

Seventh  Infantry   Owned  by  City    Built  by  Regiiment 

Eighth  Infantry   Owned  by  City    $3  00,000 

Ninth  Infantry  §4^7,000  34^,000  $779,000 

Twelfth  Infantry   208,000  390,000  498,000 

Thirteenth  Coast  Artillery Old  (figures  not  at  hand) 
Fourteenth  Infantry   Same 
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COMMAND  t>AND  BUILDIKG  TOTAL 

Twenty-second  Engineers   965,000             18,000  $584,000 

Twenty-third  Infantry   Owned  by  State 

Forty-seventh  Infantry   Owned  byState 

Sixty-Ninth  Infantry   793,000            606,266  1,398,266 

Seventy-first  Infaatiy   445,000           6x7,500  1.062,300 

First  Battery  F.  A   1 10,000           170,900  386,900 

Second  Battery  F.A   In  temporary  quarters  owing  to  fire 

Third  Battery  P.  A   Old  (figuresnot  at  hand) 

Troop  C   43.500           433.000  4<M.$oo 

Squadron  A   350,000*  x86,ooo 

These  buildings  are  arcliitectural  ornaments  which  adorn 
the  city.  They  are  heavily  constructed,  and  in  most  instances 
would  furnish  secure  places  of  refuge.  Most  of  them  are 
equipped  with  all  modem  conveniences  and  have  elevators, 
electric  lights,  shower  baths,  gynrnasitim,  library,  rifle  range, 
magazine,  kitchen  to  cook  for  entire  command,  containing  full 
equipment  and  latest  devices  of  the  modem  hotel  kitchen, 
refrigerating  rooms,  etc.  The  armories  of  the  mounted  com- 
mands have  in  addition  tan-bark  ring,  stalls,  feed  rooms, 
harness  and  saddle  rooms,  workshop  with  full  line  of  tools, 
lathes,  etc.  The  business  acumen  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  thus  seeking  to  better  in  ever\'  way  the  efficienc^'  of  that 
portion  of  the  militia  of  New  York  quartered  within  its  limits, 
might  well  be  followed  in  other  States. 

The  field-battery  in  the  militia  should  be  organized  and 
located  in  tlie  outskirts  of  a  city  or  large  town.  Every  militia 
command  must  of  necessity  be  recruited  from  the  population 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  armory.  The  greater  this  popvdation, 
the  greater  should  be  the  number  of  applicants  for  enlistment, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  such  applicants  the  stricter 
may  the  battery  commander  be  in  his  selections.  The  duties 
of  the  personnd  of  the  modem  battery  are  so  numerous  and 
diverse,  and  in  many  repects  so  technical,  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  men  should  be  skilled  mechanics  and  machinists. 
These  are  more  readily  obtained  in  larc^e  centers  of  population. 
Other  men  would  be  selected  for  the  possession  of  intelligence 
desirable  in  connection  with  the  use  of  range-finders,  sights  and 
instruments,  or  because  of  the  probability  of  their  becoming 
good  gunners.  There  are  further  reasons  for  such  location 
which  will  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  "Personnel"  and 
"Discipline."  Some  objections,  however,  are  to  be  made  to 
the  city  location.  The  most  important  training  of  the  bat- 

*Tlie  annorict  of  the  Bi^th  In^Mtry  aad  Sqviadron  A  are  on  the  same  plot  of  ground;  it 
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tery  must  be  had  in  the  field.  It  is  only  by  constant  practice 
in  the  field  under  conditions  approaching  actual  service  that 
the  battery  may  acqtiire  any  real  fighting  efficiency.  The 
pfeparation  for  action,  formation  of  Hnes,  selection  of  position, 
of  cover  for  the  reserve,  estimation  of  ranges,  target-practice 
at  known  and  unknown  ranges  and  at  fixed  and  moving  taigets, 
construction  of  gun-pits,  preparation  of  the  foreground, 
co-operation  of  the  support,  the  supplying;  of  ammunition 
from  the  reserve,  same  from  the  train,  the  selection  of  and  ad- 
vance to  the  new  position,  retirement,  marches,  bivouacs, 
etc..  cannot  be  practiced  in  an  armory.  Neither  can  they  be 
practiced  in  the  streets  of  a  city.  In  the  militia,  owing  to  other 
demands,  as  little  time  as  possible  should  be  lost  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  practice  ground.  Therefore  if  the  field 
training  of  the  battery  were  alone  considered  it  would  be 
desirable  to  locate  its  armory  in  some  sparsely  populated 
county  of  the  State  possessing  a  diversified  terrain,  where  the 
command  immediately  upon  leaving  the  armory  would  be  in 
the  field  of  its  exercises.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  compromise  between  these  extremes  and  to  locate 
the  armory  for  the  field -artillery  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  town 
or  city  where  the  ]iro]KT  material  for  recruiting  can  be  di'awn 
upon,  and  where  a  short  march  of  a  mile  or  two  will  take  the 
battery  to  the  open  country.  In  such  location  also  land  will 
be  much  lower  in  price  than  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  armory  of  the  First  Bat- 
tery, N.  Y.,  located  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  near  Central  Park 
West,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
standLs  upon  a  plot  of  ground  174'xioo',  for  which  the  city  of 
New  York  paid  $1 15,000.  For  this  same  sum  a  tract  of  land 
more  than  twice  as  large  can  be  purchased  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  thus  providing  the  battery  with  a  drill  hall  in  which 
more  than  a  section  can  drill,  and  so  located  that  a  short  march 
therefrom  will  place  the  command  in  the  field. 

b. — Housing  and  Otiarters.  The  location  of  the  armory 
ha\nnpf  been  fixed  in  the  suburbs,  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
building  itself.  The  drill  shed,  or  ring,  covered  W'ith  glass  and 
metal  roof  on  steel  arches,  would  occupy  most  of  the  plot,  and 
should  not  be  less  than  20o'x3oo'  in  area.  The  stable,  occu- 
pjring  the  floor  beneath  the  ring,  should  be  light,  with  ample 
air  space,  and  should  have  stall  accommodation  for  at  least  one 
hundred  horses.   In  most  armories  the  pistol  range  is  purposely 
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so  shut  off  £rom  the  rest  of  the  building  that  the  sound  of  the 
firing  is  scarcely  noticeable  a  short  distance  from  the  firing- 
room.   In  this  connection  an  innovation  is  suggested  which 

would  seem  of  practical  value.  This  is  that  the  rang^e  be 
located  on  the  ground  floor  with  the  stable,  and  so  arranged 
tliat  the  horses  get  the  full  sound  of  tinng.  If  military  history 
demonstrates  one  fact,  it  is  that  in  war  great  results  have  been 
influenced  by  small  incidents,  and  that  these  incidents  were 
most  often  preventable  if  peace  training  liad  been  practicable 
enough  to  provide  against  them.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  a 
militia  battery  possessing  horses  highly  trained  in  the  drill  if 
amid  the  noise  and  excitement  of  a  riot  they  become  so  frantic 
as  to  be  \mmanageable  ?  Yet  similar  conditions  have  again  and 
again  existed  in  warfare.  Battery  horses  should  be  accus- 
tomed not  only  to  gur  fir  .  but  to  the  more  annoying  and  nerve- 
racking  sound  of  smallarm  fire.  Horses  that  were  terror- 
stricken  by  the  sound  of  p\<>U  A  firing  in  our  armory  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  it  after  a  few  months  of  target-practice  over 
a  short  unenclosed  range  in  rear  of  the  stalls,  and  this,  although 
the  firing  reports  were  accentuated  by  reason  of  the  echo. 

Pistol  practice  should  be  much  more  practical  tlian  as  now 
conducted.  Witii  an  armory  of  the  size  above  prescriped  there 
would  be  space  for  a  pistol  range  at  least  fifty  feet  in  width. 
This  would  enable  the  practice  to  be  had  at  mo^'ing  silhouette 
targets.  If  we  reflect  that  the  use  to  which  the  pistol  is  put 
by  field  artillerymen  in  active  service  is  principally  individual 
self-defense,  the  need  of  much  practice  at  moving  targets  with 
rapid  fire  w\\\  be  apparent.  The  present  system  of  allowing 
imlimited  time  for  each  shot  is  of  little  value  except  as  ele- 
mentary work.  On  any  conceivable  occasion  when  the  batter\' 
as  such  would  use  the  pistol,  there  would  be  great  confusion, 
rapid  movement  of  "targets"  and  rapitl  tiring.  The  only  way 
to  etlectually  prepare  for  this  occasion  is  to  have  the  practice 
conditions  aj^proach  its  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  firing  line  on  the  pistol  range  should  be  so  arranged 
that  one  or  two  of  the  guns  could  be  conveniently  run  thereon 
for  subcaliber  practice. 

The  gymnasium  need  not  be  elaborately  fitted.  They  are 
not  used  to  any  great  extent*  at  least  in  the  commands  about 
New  York  City,  The  setting-up  exercises  are  compulsory,  and, 
aside  from  these,  what  little  time  there  is  to  be  expended  about 
the  armory  outside  of  the  drills  and  indoor  practice,  the  men, 
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if  they  go  in  for  athletics,  generally  prefer  to  utilize  in  prepara- 
tion for  field  and  track  athletic  events. 

Shower  baths  and  a  plunge  are  almost  requisites  in  a 
mounted  command,  A  small  library  should  keep  on  file 
American  military  periodicals. 

The  quarters  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  should  be 
well  equipped,  but  appropriately  furnished.  This  means  simply 
furnished.  There  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  militia 
an  earnest  ri\'alry  among  companies  in  the  matter  01  sumptuous 
furnishings  in  company  rooms.  Some  of  these  rooms  in  con- 
sequence more  resemble  a  reception  room  ot  some  pretentious 
mansion  tlmn  they  do  the  quarters  and  locker  rooms  of  a 
military  command.  The  non-commissioned  oflicers  of  the 
battery  should  have  quarters  separate  and  apart  from  the 
quarters  of  the  drivers  and  cannoneers.  Distinctions  of  this 
diaracter  serve  as  an  ever-existing  reminder  of  the  distinction 
between  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and  make  for 
better  discipline.  Bowling  alleys,  pool  or  billiard  tables  and 
other  similar  forms  of  amusement,  while  proper  in  the  army, 
for  obviotis  reasons,  are  decidedly  out  of  place  in  a  militia 
armory'  and  should  not  be  permitted,  Their  sponsors  are 
usually  those  who  are  in  the  service  for  other  reasons  than  the 
promotion  of  military  efficiency.  An  armory  is  not  a  club- 
house. 

The  most  marked  innovation  in  the  matter  of  armory  quar- 
ters to  be  suggested  in  Lins  paper,  and  one  which  it  is  submitted 
wiU  do  more  to  improve  military  efficiency  than  any  other,  is 
the  following:  First »  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  what 
the  militia  soldier  lacks  at  the  present  time  is  what  in  art  is 
termed  "  atmosphere.**  He  is  a  soldier  for  so  smaU  a  part  of 
the  seven  days  of  the  week  that  unless  he  is  a  bom  soldier 
his  civilian  characteristics  predominate  and  are  detectable 
when  he  is  on  duty,  and  th^  characteristics  are  often  times 
incompatible  with  military  requirements.  To  keep  him  in  the 
militarv  atmosphere  of  the  armory  and  under  the  restraint  of 
niilit;ir\  disciplme  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  week  than  at 
preb<  nt  obtains  is  admittedly  desirable.  V)ut  is  not  i)racticable 
under  existing  conditions.  This,  howe\'er.  can  readily  be  ac- 
compUsheil.  The  quarters  of  the  enlisted  men  should  include 
a  dormitory,  and  it  should  not  only  be  permissible  for  the 
unmarried  men  to  live  in  the  annor\%  but  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so  upon  condition  that  they  fulfil  prescribed 
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military  duties.  The  State  would  offer  to  such  men,  without 
money  charge  to  them,  what  they  would  have  to  pay  highly 
for  at  a  hotel  or  club;  that  is,  a  gpod  dormitory,  cot,  bedding, 
soap,  towels,  light,  heat,  library,  shower  and  plunge  baths — 
in  fact,  a  handsome  home.  Such  men  could  run  a  mess  and 
give  one  of  the  battery  cooks  permanent  emplo^Tnent,  and  thus 
obtain  their  meals  at  cost.  Tliat  such  an  opportunity  would 
be  mimediately  taken  advantage  of  by  a  great  nimiber  of 
enlisted  men  will  hardly  admit  of  dispute.  The  cost  of  the 
above  plan  to  the  State  could  therefore  be  limited  practically 
to  the  cost  of  laundry  work  and  luilct  supplies,  an  insignificant 
sum  in  view  of  the  gain  in  military  efficiency.  For  these 
privil^es  the  men  would  be  required  to  answer  reveille  each 
morning,  followed  by  fifteen  minutes  of  setting-up  exercises, 
and  a  bi-weeldy  fire  call,  call  to  arms,  or  other  drill,  which 
would  be  in  addition  to  regular  drills  of  the  battery.  The  con- 
ditions mentioned  are  matters  of  detail,  and  could  be  added  to 
or  modified  in  any  way  that  experience  and  particular  require- 
ments might  show  to  be  more  desirable.  Under  this  system, 
these  men  would  in  a  short  time  become  what  might  be  termed 
half  regular  soldiers.  They  would  daily  be  under  military 
restraint  and  di<^cipline  and  daily  under  the  influence  of  old 
soldiers  who  would  hold  all  the  positions  of  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  armory,  as  shall  be  observed  under  the  head  of 
"  Personnel."  If  thus  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  men  of  the 
battery  had  their  permanent  quarters  in  the  armory,  and  daily 
performed  some  slight  military  duty  for  that  privilege,  it  must 
be  evident  that  these  men  would  furnish  a  very  superior 
homogeneous  and  disciplined  nucleus  for  the  battery  command. 

The  matter  of  quarters  for  the  commanding  officer  and  the 
lieutenants  and  rooms  for  administration  purposes,  and  for  the 
first  sergeant,  quartermaster,  commissary  and  veterinarian, 
presents  nothing  unusual. 

[to  bb  continubd.] 
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By  Captain  EVAN  M.  JOHNSON.  Jr.,  Eighth  Infantry. 

~       ROMOTION  by  selection  represents  an  ideal 

system  under  which  the  ablest  and  most  de- 
serving are  advanced  rapidly  to  the  front,  the 
inefficient  are  dropped  out,  and  the  army 
placed  on  a  higher  plane. 

Is  this  method  practicable,  that  is,  will  it 
secure  the  desired  result? 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  prove  that  not  only  it  will 
not,  but  that  it  will  work  positive  injury. 

If  doubt  should  arise  as  to  fairness  of  the  method  of  selection 
the  entire  army  would  be  pervaded  with  discontent,  the  cry  of 
favoritism  be  raised,  and  the  mass  of  officers  fed  that  they 
had  no  chance.  They  would  perform  their  duties  and  studies 
perfunctorily,  just  well  enough  to  keep  in  service,  for  take  out 
of  the  heart  of  man  the  idea  of  reward  and  position,  and  there 
remains  no  incentive  for  individual  effort.  The  tone  and 
efficiency  would  not  only  be  lowered,  but  low. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  idea  of  selection  by  promotion  is 
good,  that  every  efTort  will  be  made  to  have  such  selection 
honestly  and  fairly  made,  that  officers  constituting  boards 
will  be  fair  and  honorable.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
assertion  is  made  that  any  system  of  selection  introduced  in 
our  army  will  be  absolutely  unfair,  and  seriously  impair  its 
efficiency. 

There  are  two  phases  to  consider — peace  and  war.  Taking 
first,  "  peace,"  what  are  the  bases  on  which  the  selection  of  an 
officer  for  promotion  can  be  made?  They  are,  his  routine  post 
or  office  duties,  and  his  record  at  the  various  military  colleges. 
Considering  the  first,  "routine  post  or  office  duties":  officers 
are  scattered  all  over  the  territory  of  the  United  States;  some 
in  the  Philippines,  some  in  the  West,  some,  perhaps,  in  Wash- 
ington. Three  officers  of  equal  abilities  are  in  the  three 
different  places.  The  one  in  the  Philippines  does  a  brilliant 
bit  of  field  work,  showing  bravery  and  skill  in  handling  troops; 
the  second,  in  Washington,  great  executive  ability  as  the  head 
of  some  important  office;  he  in  the  West  does  his  work  con- 
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sdentiously  and  faithftdly,  but  not  having  the  opportunity, 
does  only  what  the  mass  of  officers  do  daily,  his  routine  duty. 
Suppose  that  in  other  respects  their  records  are  equal,  which 
of  these  officers  is  to  be  selected  for  promotion  if  they  happen 
to  come  to  the  top  of  the  list  at  the  same  time?  Certainly 
not  he  who  is  doing  his  "duty"  in  the  West,  although  in 
reality  he  may  be  the  best  of  the  three,  and  have  simply  lacked 
the  final  opportunitv  given  the  others.  And  of  the  other  two, 
which  one  goes  u]),  the  c1e\-er  office  man  or  the  clever  soldier? 
Another  case;  one  lieutenant  commands  a  company  for  several 
years  because  his  company  commander  is  on  detached  service. 
He  does  it  well  and  is  reported  upon  for  his  efficiency  in  the 
routine  reports  of  his  post  commander.  A  second  in  the  same 
post  is  uitFortunate  enough  to  have  his  captain  present  and 
has  no  opportunity  to  show  his  ability  'except  as  a  subaltern. 
Is  the  second  to  be  overslaughed  because  he  has  had  no  chance? 
How  is  it  to  be  decided  in  these  cases  which  officer  is  the  best? 

There  are,  of  course,  flagrant  cases  in  which  men  are  no- 
toriously unfit  for  promotions,  but  take  the  average  officer,  by 
what  means  shall  it  be  determined  whether  he  is  to  be  selected? 
By  the  efficiencv  reports  of  his  commanding!:  officer? 

In  a  post  one  commanding  o.'Kicer  may  grade  all  his  officers 
as  "  Ver>"  Good."  Another  may  grade  this  same  set  of  officers 
as  "Excellent."  Men  vary  in  their  ideas  of  excellence,  and  in 
the  above  instance  it  is  seen  that  two  sets  of  officers,  possessing 
equal  merits,  may  be  ditlerently  graded  in  two  posts  by  their 
respective  commanding  officers. 

Again,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  commanding 
officers  allow  their  personal  feeling  to  influence  their  official 
reports,  for  they  are  only  human. 

An  efficiency  report  does  not  afford  a  fair  base  for  selection. 
Shall  it  be  then  by  the  amount  of  staff,  detached  service,  etc? 

Some  colonels  select  their  staff-officers  because  they  are 
good  fellows,  others  for  their  social  qnahfications,  others  for 
their  abilities.  How  shall  a  board  determine  tor  which  of  the 
above  reasons  the  }x>sition  of  staff-officer  was  given,  and  thus 
select  the  proj^er  candidate  for  promotion? 

As  to  detached  service;  it  is  so  well  known  that  influence 
is  constantly  used  to  secure  detail  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
discussing  the  merit  (?)  which,  as  a  rule,  obtained  the  detail. 

In  short,  it  may  be  without  question  affirmed  that  there  is 
no  possible  way  in  which  an  officer's  record  in  time  of  peace 
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can  be  used  as  a  fair  guide  for  selection  for  promotion,  for  all 
officers  have  not  equal  opporttinities,  and  to  select  from  the 
few  whom  chance  and  influence  have  favored  would  be  rank 
injustice. 

As  for  the  fairness  of  boards;  it  is  not  believed  possible 
that  one  can  be  constituted  whose  selections  will  be  fair.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  its  intentions  will  not  be  fair,  but  its 
action.   It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  board  will  contain  members 

who  do  not  know,  personally,  some  of  the  officers  who  are  to  be 
passed  upon.  Take  an  instance  in  which,  of  the  names  sub- 
mitted, one  is  personally  known  to  the  members  as  a  most 

excellent  officer,  the  records  in  all  cases  being  good.  Members 
would  not  be  human  were  thev  not  biased  toward  the  man 
they  know. 

Again,  supposing  they  know  none  of  the  otTicers  whose 
names  are  submitted,  l)ut  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War 
should  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  influence  your  action, 
but  everything  else  being  equal,  it  wotild  please  me  to  see  so 
and  so,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  most  excellent  officer,  promoted." 
Boards  are  composed  of  men,  and  "  everything  else  being  equal,*' 
why  should  they  not  carry  out  the  desires  of  him  to  whom 
they  look  for  honors.  That  these  boards  will  be  subjected  to 
social  and  political  pressure  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  is  an  unfortimate  fact  that  politics  and  influence  have 
been  a  considerable  factor  in  securing  advancement  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  doubted  whether  these  elements  will  ever  be 
eliminated. 

A  prominent  senator  whose  son  is  an  army  officer 
is  naturally  going  to  do  even^thing  possible  to  secure  the 
advance  of  that  son,  and  that  advancement,  no  matter  how 
worthy,  will  be  viewed  as  another  example  of  the  results  of 
influence.  The  army  will  become  a  political  camp,  every  one 
pulling  for  influence,  no  matter  what  orders  are  issued.  There 
was  a  system  of  promotion  by  selection  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  detailed  stafit,  and  all  know  that  when  an  officer  desired 
an  appointment  in  one  of  the  permanent  corps  he  pvtlled  every 
string  he  could,  social,  official,  political,  and  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  was  the  man  with  "the  lf)ngest  pull  that  got  the 
persimmon."  This  condition  v.  ould  recur  in  an  aggravated 
fonn  were  selection  in  the  army,  instead  of  a  few  staff -corps, 
made  the  rule. 

As  to  the  second  method  of  selection,  from  college  standing, 
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this  is  obviotisly  so  unfair  tliat  it  is  doubtful  whd^her  discussion 
is  necessary,  and  yet  the  author  has  recently  seen  this  advo- 
cated. To  b^in  with,  many  officers  never  get  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  service  schools.   Commandii^  officers  recommend 

officers  for  detail  thereto  for  various  reasons,  some  because 
they  have  stood  well  in  the  post  schools,  others  because  they 
need  instruction  or  discipline,  others  as  a  matter  of  favor. 
It  is  nr>t  always  that  the  best  man  in  the  reg^iment  gets  the 
opportunuy  to  go,  and  if  selection  by  this  system  is  to  be 
made,  how  about  the  unfortunate  who  has  not  had  the  cliance? 

?'*urther,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  not  always  the 
high-grade  student  that  makes  the  best  olBcer  in  command  of 
troops.  For  this  are  required  many  other  qualities  than  ability 
to  grasp  technicalities  and  recite.  Study  is  needed,  hard  and 
constant  study  to  keep  an  officer  up  in  his  profession,  but 
because  an  officer  graduated  number  sue  instead  of  number 
one  in  his  class  it  will  not  be  evident  to  the  majority  that 
nimiber  one  must  of  necessity  be  the  better  all-around  officer. 
The  injustice  to'  the  many  by  creating  a  "Brahmin  Class"  of 
this  kind,  and  the  efi^ect  upon  the  others,  and  morale^  can  be 
easily  understood. 

And  so,  finallv,  it  inay  be  said  that  there  appears  no  way 
by  which  promotion  by  selection  may  fairly  be  made,  and  even 
if  there  were,  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  the  evils  resulting 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  good.  You  might  have  a  few 
pre-eminently  brilliant  men  at  the  top,  you  would  have  a  mass 
of  sullen,  discontented  men  at  the  bottom,  a  bad  feeling  to 
engender  in  an  army  now  satisfied  and  wilHng. 

The  idea  of  putting  younger  men  over  dder,  and  this  would 
be  the  tendency  of  the  system,  is  bad.  Older  men  resent  dic- 
tation from  yotuiger,  feeling  that  knowledge  and  experience 
come  with  years  and  training.  There  are,  of  course,  young 
men  who  are  military  prodigies,  like  Napoleon,  but  promotion 
by  selection  in  time  of  peace  does  not  make  them;  it  takes 
war  to  discover  their  abilities. 

All  said  and  done  no  better  system  than  the  present,  with 
perliaps  one  modification,  can  be  devised  for  time  of  peace. 
There  are  no  jealousies,  no  fears  of  injustice.  Officers  study, 
try  to  improve  themselves  and  maintain  a  high  professional 
Standard.  The  post  and  service  schools  all  tend  toward  this. 

ilt  has  been  claimed  that  we  need  some  spur  to  incite 
officers  to  greater  individual  effort,  that  they  are  too  sure  of 
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their  positions  and  promotions.  This  is  not  so.  A  good 
officer  will  do  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  at  any  time, 
and  the  "spur"  of  promotion  by  selection  would  not  better 
his  efforts;  and  there  is  to-day  in  the  army  an  incentive  in 
the  shape  of  the  general  and  detailed  staff.  Every  officer  with 
ambition  looks  fnnvard  to  one  of  these  details,  and  to  this 
end  uses  every  opportunity  to  bring  himself  professionally  to 
the  front.  Details  of  this  kind  broaden  an  ofhcer,  make  him 
fitter  for  higher  command.  They  make  him  more  prominent, 
better  known  and  more  liable  to  selection  for  promotion  in 
case  of  war.  Officers  know  tins,  and  what  greater  incentive 
does  the  ambitious  officer  reqvtire? 

All  realize,  also,  that  before  promotion  is  obtained  an 
exammation  must  be  passed,  and  no  man  likes  to  go  before 
an  examining  board  unprepared,  the  results  of  failtire  are  too 
serious. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  for  sentimental  reasons  boards 
sometimes  pass  officers  not  entitled  to  promotion,  and  this  is 
perhaps  true,  although  it  is  belie\'cd  that  the  very  great 
majority  of  officers  are  capable  men,  who.  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  will  prove  themselves  competent  to  fill  any  position 
to  which  they  may  be  called. 

A  change  for  the  better  might  be  made  by  amending  the 
present  law  to  the  effect  that  after  a  second  lailurc  in  mental 
examination  an  officer  of  over  fifteen  years'  commissioned 
service,  instead  of  being  wholly  retired  as  at  present,  be  retired 
on  half-pay  with  the  grade  held  at  the  time.  This  would  do 
away  with  the  "sentiment"  which  occasions  the  passing  of  an 
incompetent  officer  on  account  of  his  length  of  service,  and 
the  hardship  of  returning  him  to  civil  life  entirely  unfitted 
therefor  at  an  advanced  age,  and  perhaps  with  a  family  to 
support. 

In  addition  to  this,  commanding  officers  and  inspectors 
should  recommcTid  for  examination  officers  mentally  or  physi- 
cally unfit  for  the  duties  of  their  grades.  There  is  too  much 
consideration  shown  in  this  matter.  All  officers  should  be 
examined  physically  before  being  promoted.  If  the  standard 
for  examination  is  not  considered  high  enough  it  should  be 
raised,  either  by  increasing  the  reqtiirements  or  the  per- 
centage. 

By  this  means  elimination  would  take  place,  which  would 
increase  promotion,  put  younger  men  forward  in  the  field 
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grades,  and  weed  out  the  incapables,  all  without  injustice  or 
hard  feeling. 

All  said  and  done,  there  does  exist  in  our  service  promotion 
by  selection  to  be  used  at  the  only  time  when  needed,  i.  e. 
diiring  war.  It  the  President  deems  an  officer  worthy  of  high 
command  at  such  time,  all  that  it  is  neccbsary  for  him  to  do 
is  to  give  him  a  volunteer  commission  and  let  him  prove  him- 
self. If  it  be  shown  that  he  has  pre-eminent  abilities  he  can, 
at  the  dose  of  the  war,  be  commissioned  in  the  army  with 
higher  rank,  for  Congress  has  always  shown  itself  willing  to 
regard  the  wishes  of  the  President  in  filling  offices  existing 
with  those  whom  he  nominatesi  and  more,  it  has  created  offices 
for  those  specially  deserving. 

Other  than  this,  selection  should  be  limited  to  the  colonels 
of  the  army,  from  whom  generals  should  be  selected.  There 
is  no  one  who  was  in  service  prior  to  the  late  war  that  cannot 
recall  the  bitter  comment  and  discouragement  of  many  an 
able  officer  who,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  regimental 
promotion  and  methods  of  selecting  the  General  Staff,  was 
passed  over  by  his  juniors.  This  feeling  would  recur  in  an 
mtensified  and  extended  form  should  any  such  system  as  that 
proposed  be  put  in  force. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  promotion  by  selection  has  been 
considered  necessary  for  the  army  and  not  the  navy.  Both 
are  military  bodies  and  the  ai^uments  which  apply  to  one 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other.  It  is  admitt^  that  a 
more  capable  body  of  officers  than  those  of  the  United  States 
Navy  cannot  be  found  in  the  world,  and  yet  they  have  promO' 
tion  by  seniority  to  the  highest  grades.  Why  should  this  system 
produce  different  results  in  the  armv'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  docs  not  and  will  not.  Tiie  agitation  for  the  change  comes 
from  a  lew;  the  mass  of  officers  are  overwhelmingly  against 
promotion  by  selection,  and  they  know  what  is  best  lor  them 
and  what  they  want. 

•*  Let  us  have  peace." 
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FIELD  AND  SIEGE  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST* 

By  Colonbl  WILLIAM  R.  LIVERMORB.  U.  S.  A. 
Corps  of  Bnginbbrs. 

Ill 

Battlb  of  the  Shako. 

(RuMiMM  170,000.      Japomw  170,000.1 

JUl'iOPATKIN  having  successfully  withdrawn 
his  troups  after  the  battle  of  Liao-Yang  and 
I  having  been  materially  reinfonoed  soon  aftec, 
1  ublished  on  the  2nd  of  October  his  famous 
I  proclamation  announcing  that  the  time  had 
'  come  to  take  the  offensive.  He  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  this  proclamation  and  for  his  rashness  in 
throwing  his  troops  against  the  enemy's  intrenchments  when 
at  Liao-Yang,  he  had  been  unable  to  defend  his  own.  It  must 
be  considered,  however,  that  at  Liao-Yang  the  Japanese  car- 
ried the  Russian  intrenchments  by  turning  their  flanks,  and  the 
results  of  this  battle  might  easily  inspire  him  with  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  good  troops  bv  their  skillful  disposition  and 
numerical  superiority  on  the  decisive  point  to  counteract  the 
advantages  which  intrencliments  ailord  to  the  passive  resistance 
of  troops  anned  with  modem  weapons.  Kuropatkin's  plan 
was  to  concentrate  a  large  army  under  Stackelberg  against  the 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  Japanese  position,  while  making  a 
simultaneous  attack  along  the  whole  line  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  and  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  their  * 
trenches  to  reinforce  the  threatened  flank.  If  this  plan  suc- 
ceeded he  could  roll  up  the  entire  line  and  then  march 
on  to  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur.  Whereas  if  he  waited  he 
would  have  to  meet  the  coml)ined  forces  of  Oku.  Xogi  and 
Kuroki  now  in  his  front,  and  of  the  Army  of  Port  Arthur  and 
of  the  new  levies  from  Japan,  all  of  which  finally  met  him  at  the 
battle  of  Alukden. 

•Continued  from  July  Number  of  the  JoURKAL. 

Owing  to  th«  amall  scale  of  the  map*  it  ia  gonerally  impoMtble  to  show  anything  tut  the 
ffoot  Unee  of  the  opposing  Minie*. 
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The  Russian  forces  were  organized  as  follows:* 

The  Army  of  the  East  under  Stackelberg,  included  the 
First  and  Second  Siberian  Corps  and  the  Third  Corps  formed 
in  Manchuria.  The  Anny  of  the  Center  comprised  the  Fourth 
Siberian  Corps  (Soroubaieff)  and  the  First  Russian  Corps 
(MeyendorfE).  The  Army  of  the  Right  was  composed  from  left 
to  right  of  the  Tenth  Corps  (Sloutchevesky)  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  (Bmderlink)  the  Sixth  Corps  (incomplete)  and  the  Fifth 
Corps.  In  advancing  to  the  attack  large  gaps  were  left  be- 
tween the  armies  and  the  co-operation  was  not  complete. 

On  the  4th  of  October  an  advance  was  made  all  along  the 
line  and  the  Japanese  outpost  at  Bentsiapndza  (Ping-tai-tzu) 
was  driven  in.  On  the  same  day  the  Russians  reoccupied  the 
railroad  station  at  the  Sha-ho.  On  the  6th  the  Cossacks  ad- 
vanced almost  to  the  Yentai  mines.  On  the  8th  the  Russian 
cavalr\''  crossed  the  Tai-tzu-ho  above  Pen-shi-hu. 

The  Russian  accounts  of  this  battle  now  at  hand  are  very 
meagre,  and  it  will  be  best  to  follow  the  course  of  events  from 
day  to  day  from  published  reports  of  the  Japanese. 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  'Russian  position,  as  reported 
by  the  Japanese,  was  as  follows: — 

In  front  of  the  Japanese  Right  Army  (KurokL)  a  brigade 
of  infantry,  2,000  cavahry  and  two  guns  south  of  the  Tai-tzu-ho, 
which  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  Japanese  position 
and  cut  the  communications  between  Hsi-ho-yen  and  Pen- 
shi-hu.  Another  brigade  of  infantry  with  1500  cavalry  and 
eight  gtms  immcdintolv  north  of  the  Tai-tzu-ho,  another 
mixed  brigade  near  Ta  iins;,  a  regiment  at  Mien-hua-pu  and 
one  at  Pa-chia-tzu.  Thest;  forces  were  all  advancing  south, 
followed  by  others.  Two  regiments  of  infantry  at  Shang-liu-ho- 
tzu  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  Hsia-tu-ho-tzu.  A  division 
at  Shao-to-kou. 

In  front  of  the  Japanese  "  Central  Army"  fNodzu).  About 
a  division  on  the  line  connecting  Chien-huang-hua-tien,  Pan- 
chi-ao-pu  and  Lin-tang-kou  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  moving 
south. 

In  front  of  the  Japanese  "  Left  Army"  (Oku),  the  Russian 
forces  were  not  active  and  their  main  strength  appeared  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lin-tang-kou  and  Sun-chi-tim. 

On  the  Japanese  side,  Kuroki  sent  a  column  of  troops  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  Hsi-ho-yen.   The  Russians  were  at- 

*VUai«tttoof  ShaklM Rivvr. Geo.  d« Selte.  Jooml of  M. S.  1. 136,  p.  3t. 
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tacking  Hsiang-sban  and  Pen-shi-hu.  The  Pen-shi-hu  de- 
tachment was  reinforced,  Nodzu  and  Oku  were  fighting  with 
Russians  in  front  of  them. 

In  the  night  of  October  9-10,  a  large  force  of  Russians  ar- 
rived at  Ta-ling  and  about  a  brigade  at  Tu-men-tzu-ling,  and 
attacked  the  Japanese  positions.  Several  hand  to  hand 
fights  are  reported.  Pen-shi-hu  and  Tu-men-tzu-ling  were  re- 
inforced. The  Russians  camped  at  close  quarters  along  this 
line,  and  in  the  night  they  carried  the  heights  east  of  Pen-shi-hu 
and  those  east  of  the  road  leading  north  from  Pen-shi-hu. 

On  the  loth  of  October  the  Japanese  retook  these  posi- 
tions in  a  dense  fog.  The  Rtissians  were  reinforced  and  the 
fighting  was  heavy  along  this  line.  At  ix  a.  m.  the  Rtissians 
charged  the  heights  east  of  Hua-tien-kou  and  after  a  severe 
bayonet  fight  were  repulsed.  The  right  column  of  Nod5cu*8 
army  occupied  the  heights  east  of  Yu-men-tzu  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th.  On  reaching  the  heights  east  of  Huangti,  the 
left  column  attacked  the  Russians  at  Wu-li-tai-tzu  without 
success. 

The  right  column  ot  Uku's  army  havin*^  occupied  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ku-chia-t7.u,  made  an  attack  in  conjunction  with 
the  left  colimin  of  Nodzu"  s  army  on  the  heights  of  Wu-li-tai-tzu 
and  on  Ehr-tai-tzu,  thereby  occupying  a  line  extending  from 
Shang-tai-tzu  to  Ehr-tai-tzu.  Oku*s  central  column  carried 
Ta-tang-shan-pu.  This  left  column  attacked  the  Russians  at 
Hsi-lao-shan-tun  and  advanced  as  far  as  Ho-chia-tun. 

October  11  at  3  a.  m.  The  Japanese  garrison  left  at  Hsien- 
chang  made  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy  in  its  front  and  drove 
him  back  to  the  north-east.  The  fighting  was  very  heavy 
all  day  along  the  Japanese  left  from  Ta-yu-pu  on  the  Tai- 
tzu-hu  to  Pcn-shi-hu,  Ta-linp;  and  Ta-men-tzu-linp;,  The 
Russians  also  occupied  in  force  the  line  from  Pa-chia-tzu  to 
San-chia-tzu.    Kuroki  tried  in  vain  to  dislodge  them. 

Nodzu's  rin:ht  column  e(x>perated  with  Kuroki  in  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  San-chia  tzu  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Ku-chia-tzu  and  of  the  district  cast  of  San-kuai-shih-shan. 
Nodzu's  left  column  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Rus- 
sians  at  Shih4i-ho. 

Oku's  right  column,  continuing  the  attack,  advanced  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Lin-san-chia^tzu  and  his  left  column  to 
Li-ta-jen-tun,  threatening  the  Russian  right  fiank  and  rear. 

The  Japanese  report  of  the  fighting  on  the  t2th  says  that 
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**  while  Nodzu  was  completely  successful  in  bireakii^  the  Rus* 
sian  center  and  thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  Kuroki, 
Oku*8  part  in  the  day's  fighting  was  brilliant.  He  advanced 
his  Left  Army  with  great  rapidity  and  attacked  the  Russian 
right  with  such  energy  that  Kuropatkin  was  compelled  to 
weaken  his  center  at  a  critical  time  in  Nodzu's  attack  in  order 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  his  Right  Army,  then  severely  pressed 
by  Oku's  troops."  The  tiirninpf  movement  of  Oku  was  half 
Ruccessfttl,  and  so  weakened  the  Russian  center,  that  as  Nodzu 
advanced,  Kuropatkin  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat  of  the 
entire  army  to  the  next  line  of  hills.  This  ju  actically  broke 
the  line  between  his  left  and  centre,  thus  putting  the  left  of 
his  army  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  when  Kuroki  was  attmpting  to  surround  several  of 
its  divisions  north  of  Pen-shi-hu. 

So  far  as  the  grand  tactical  situation  is  concerned  it  would 
appear  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Russians  to  have 
made  the  Army  of  the  East  strong  enough,  and  to  have  pushed 
it  on  vigorously  enough  to  accomplish  its  purpose  of  turning 
the  Japanese  flank.  The  Russian  center  need  not  have  been 
as  strong  as  it  was  at  first  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
renter.  If  the  Russian  right  fell  back  to  a  position  pre- 
pared for  defense  it  could  keep  open  the  road  to  Mukden  and 
the  Russians  could  atYord  to  lose  a  piece  of  the  railway  if 
they  could  in  this  way  rcnit  one-half  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

In  several  of  the  battles  of  this  war  the  army  on  the  offen- 
dve  has  tried  to  support  its  main  attack  by  attacks  all  along 
the  line,  to  prevent  the  defense  from  reinforcing  the  point  of 
attack.  This  reduces  the  oblique  to  the  parallel  order  and 
loses  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  forte  and  withdrawing 
the  foible.  In  all  3parts  of  the  field,  e^ccepting  that  where  the 
main  attack  is  to  be  made,  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  for 
the  army  on  the  offensive  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
passive  defense  in  a  fortified  position,  imless  vastly  superior 
in  strength,  in  which  case  it  might  be  desirable  to  overT\"helm 
the  enemy  at  all  points.  The  chief  difficulty  with  the  Rus- 
sians, h(_)wever,  appears  to  be  that  while  they  were  trying  to 
turn  tlie  Japanese  right  and  the  Japanese  were  tr}-ing  to  turn 
the  Russian  right  the  superiority  of  the  Japanese  in  maneuv- 
ering enabled  them  to  make  good  use  of  all  their  troops  while 
those  of  the  Rtassians  were  either  in  each  other's  way  or  out 
of  the  way  altogether^  so  that  the  advantage  of  the  initiative 
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was  in  a  measure  lost.  It  is  siiid,  however,  that  if  Stackelberg 
had  pushed  on  instead  of  withdrawing  he  would  have  found 
little  to  oppose  him. 

October  12th,  the  Russians  who  had  cut  the  communica- 
tions between  Pen-shi-hu  and  Hsi-ho-yen  fell  back.  Their 
attack  in  the  direction  of  Pen-shi-hu  was  repulsed  and  the 
Japanese  sent  a  detachment  to  Shih-chiao-tzu  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  The  central  column  of  Kuroki's  army  occupied  the 
heights  north  of  Pa-chia-tzu  and  then  of  Ma-ehr-shan  and  the 
heights  toward  Mang-chia-pen.  The  left  column  occupied 
the  heights  north  of  Shao-ta-kou. 

The  right  column  of  Nodzu's  army,  which  had  been  co- 
operating with  Kuroki  at  San-chia-tzu,  went  to  the  heights 
northwest  of  San-kuai-shih-shan  and  then  pursued  the  Rus* 
sians  in  the  direction  of  Ku-chia-tzu. 

The  Russians  intrenched  at  Ciiien-huang-hua-tien, 

The  central  column  of  Oku's  army  after  a  fight  at  Lang- 
tzu-kai  advanced  to  Hsiao-tung-tai  and  Lin-san-chia-tzu. 
The  right  column  to  Wu-li-kai  (northwest  of  Shih-li-ho)  and 
Limg-wang-miao  (west  of  Liu-tang-kou).  The  left  column 
bombarded  Pei-yen-tai. 

October  13th,  early  in  the  morning,  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
under  Prince  Kotohito  Kanin  outflanked  the  Russian  left  and 
drove  back  the  reserves. 

Kuroki's  right  column  attacked  Chao-tsin-ling.  His  cen- 
tral column  also  occupied  the  heights  at  Lien-hua-shan  and 
Ma-ehr-shan  and  the  left  column  pursued  the  Russians  from 
the  heirrhts  north  of  Shao-ta-kou. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  retarded  the  progress  of  Kuroki's 
army. 

Nodzu's  aimy,  turning  to  the  northeast,  carried  the  heights 
north  of  Ku-chia-tzu  and  occupied  Hu-chia  and  Mang-chia-fen, 

The  right  column  of  Oku  s  anny  occupied  Pan-cliia-pu  and, 
reinforced  by  the  reserves,  attacked  the  Russians  near  Huang- 
hua-tien.  The  Russian  batteries  at  Chien-huang-bua-tien 
offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  central  column  occupied 
Liu-san-chia-tssu  and  then  attacked  Sha-ho-pu.  The  left 
column  attacked  Lin-shan-pu  and  carried  Man-chia-yuen-tzu. 

October  14.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  Japanese  position 
Prince  Kanin  continued  the  fight  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ta- 
tzu-ho  near  Wo-ling-tun.  Japanese  reinforcements  arrived 
at  Hsi-ho-yen. 
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The  Russians  opposed  to  Kuroki  at  Pen-shi-hu  began  to 
retreat  at  it  a.  m.  The  Pen-shi-hu  detachment  pursued.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Russians  also  retreated  from  Ta-ling  and 
Tu-men-tzu-ling. 

The  Pen-shi-hu  detachment  advanced  as  far  as  Ping-tai- 
tzu  and  the  neighborhood  of  Pien-niu-chia-pu  which  the 
Russians  fortified. 

Kuroki's  right  column  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Tai- 
dua-tao,  his  central  column  occupied  the  heights  northeast 
of  Chin-chuang-shan  and  his  left  column  the  heights  north  of 
Lien-hua-shan,  and  then  all  pursued  the  Russians  to  the  Sha-ho 
at  Ta-shan  and  Peng-shi-pu.  A  detachment  of  the  reserves 
occupied  Wai-tou-shan. 

Nodzu's  army  attacked  the  Russians  at  Pu-tsao-wo  and 
reached  the  line  of  the  Sha-ho.  driving  the  Russians  to  the 
north  of  the  river. 

Oku's  right  column  earned  the  heights  northe^ist  of  I  luang- 
hua-tin,  his  central  column  took  possession  of  the  heights 
south  of  Sha-ho-pu  and  captured  Kan-chia-wo-tzu.  His  left 
column  attacked  the  Russians  at  Lien-shan-pu  and  carried  it. 
The  Russians  retreated  to  Ssu-fang-tai.  The  Russians  at- 
tacked at  Wau-chia-yuen-tzu  but  were  driven  back. 

October  15.  Oku's  army  occupied  Sha-ho-pu  and  cap- 
tured La-mu-tun.  The  Russians  retired  toward  Ssu-fang-tai. 

The  Rmsians  still  held  the  heights  of  Wai-tou-shan  south 
of  the  Sha-ho,  from  which  they  were  driven  on  the  27th.  and 
the  little  Lone  Tree  Hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Sha~ho  three  miles 
east  of  Sha-ho-pu  was  the  scene  of  repeated  assauUs  and  noted 
for  the  display  of  heroism  on  both  sides,  but  especially  of  the 
Russian  i^utilofT. 

After  the  Russians  had  begun  to  fall  back,  great  alarm  was 
spread  abroad  over  the  fate  of  Stackelberg's  army.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  cut  off  by  Kuroki  while  the  right  wing  of  the 
Russian  Anny  was  turned  by  Oku.  There  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  little  ground  for  such  fears.  Its  retreat  was 
protected  by  a  strong  position  on  the  hill  at  Wai-tou-shan, 
and  the  Russians  held  the  line  of  the  Sha-ho  and  much 
of  the  ground  that  they  had  regained  during  the  winter 
season. 

This  battle  is  full  of  useful  military  lessons,  which  will  be 
discussed  hereafter. 
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Battle  of  Hei-Kou-Tai,  or  Sandipu. 

(Ri^ssi.in-;,  ho.ooo.      Japaoeae,  doubuul.] 

After  Port  Arthur  had  fallen  on  the  ist  of  January,  the 
Russians  realized  that  they  would  soon  liave  another  army  to 
encounter  in  addition  to  those  nf  Oku.  Xodzu  and  Kuroki, 
which  they  had  fought  at  Liao-Van;.,^  and  Sha-ho.  It  was 
itiiporlnnt  to  know  where  Xogi  was  j^'oiiii^.  and  on  the  iith, 
Mistchenko,  wiLhllie  is^ussian  cavalry,  was  sent  on  a  raid  tu  find 
him  and  to  cut  the  railroad  from  Port  Artluir.  From  the 
right  flank  of  the  Russian  anny  he  advanced  as  tar  as  Niu- 
Chuang  and  found  no  evidence  of  a  large  Japanese  army  west  of 
the  railroad. 

The  only  hope  for  a  brilliant  success  for  the  Russians 
depended  upon  turning  one  wing  of  the  Japanese  amy  which 
still  occupied  a  strong  position  along  the  Sha-ho  extending 
west  of  the  railroad  beyond  Hei-kou-tai, 

The  plains  on  the  west  offered  a  better  prospect  of  success 
than  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  as  Xogi  was  not  to  be 
feared  in  that  direction  Grippenberg.  with  an  army  of  about 
80.000  men  and  350  guns,  was  ordered  to  turn  the  Japanese 
left  ilank. 

The  ground  was  frozen  hard  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
which  made  intreiiclnng  impracticable  and  gave  ailditional 
strength  to  earthworks  already  constructed,  so  that  they 
deflected  projectiles  much  better  than  soft  earth  or  sand. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  wrote: 

Although  cold,  the  weather  is  ideal  for  winter  campa^ning. 
The  ground  is  hard  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  solid,  which  makes 
easy  the  handling  of  artiller\'." 

The  advanced  posts  on  the  Japanese  left  were  located  at 
Hei-kou-tai  and  Chen-tan-pu  (Sandipu),  with  strong  reserves 
at  Ta-tai  and  Lang-tung-kou.  Chen-tan-pu  was  strongly 
fortified.  The  re])ort  says:  "The  Japanese  had  erected  there 
a  fort  of  a  permanent  type  with  triple  earthworks  and  trenches 
extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  Several  villages  to 
the  northeast  were  also  fortified  strongly."  The  flat  country 
in  front  formed  a  natural  glacis  and  was  completely  swept  by 
the  fire  from  the  forts. 

On  the  of  January  the  Russians  crossed  the  Hun-ho 
from  Chang-tan  to  Chi-tai-tzu,  surrounded  and  captured 
Hd'kou-tai  and  advanced  toward  Chen-tan-pu  (Sanipu). 
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On  the  26th  the  Rtassian  force  at  Hd-kou-tai  was  strongly 
reiiiforced  and  Tou-pao  was  taken.  The  Japanese  sent  up 
their  reserves  from  Ta-tai,  which  deployed  on  a  line  from 
Wtt-chia-zu  to  Su-ma^pao  and  Lao-chiao.  At  the  same  time 
another  Russian  force,  about  a  division  strong,  advancing  from 
Chang-yan,  invested  Chen-tan-pu  and  sent  a  battalion  or  two 
against  Lao-chiao.  Japanese  reinforcements  came  up  to  meet 
them.  In  the  evcninj]^  the  Russians  occupied  a  part  of  Chen- 
tan-pu,  but  coming  upon  a  strong  redoubt  with  a  triple  row  of 
artificial  obstructions  which  had  l)een  scarcely  damaged  by 
their  fire,  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  Russian  cavalry  pene- 
trated six  miles  south  of  Chen-tan-pu. 

On  the  27th  the  Russians  near  Lao-chiao  fell  back  and  the 
Japanese  concentrated  on  Hei-kou-tai  and  Tau-pao,  which 
were  said  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  fortress,  being  very  strongly 
defended  with  field-pieces  and  machine  guns. 

Japanese  reserves  advanced  from  Lai^-t\uig-kou  to  the 
center  and  to  the  left  of  the  Japanese  position,  which  was 
driven  back  to  the  line  San-chien-]xu).  Hsu-chia-wo-pen,  and 
Chen-shao.  Su-ma-pu  was  surrounded  and  captured  by  the 
Russians  in  a  midnici^ht  attack. 

On  the  28th  the  Japanese  were  reinforced  and  drove  back 
the  Russians  in  the  center  and  on  the  left.  The  Russians  fell 
back  from  Chen-tan-pu,  but  held  Hei-kou-tai.  After  rej^eated 
attacks  lasting  three  days  and  nights,  the  Japanese  had  been 
imable  to  drive  the  Russians  from  the  left  bank  oi  llic  iiun-ho. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th-29th  they  made  several  attempts 
to  carry  Hei-kou-tai  and  sustained  severe  losses  due  to  the 
Russian  artillery,  and  especially  the  machine  guns.  At  9.30 
A.M.,  however,  the  place  was  taken,  and  on  the  arrival  of  more 
troops  from  the  Japanese  reserves  the  Russians  withdrew  from 
all  the  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hun-ho  south  and 
southwest  of  Chang-tan. 

During  this  battle  the  temperature  fell  to  20  degrees  below 
zero,  with  a  high  wind  which  drifted  the  snow^  and  rendered  it 
hazardous  to  expose  the  troops  to  camping  in  the  open  plain, 
and  also  impeded  the  transportation  of  the  guns  and  suppUes 
and  of  the  wounded.  The  report  says  that  the  soldiers* 
fingers,  hands  and  feet,  w'ere  benumbed,  while  stinging  snow 
blinded  them.  The  slightest  wound  caused  excruciating  pain, 
The  wounded  could  not  be  left  exposed,  and  if  they  did  not  re> 
oeive  attention  within  an  hour  they  died. 
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After  the  battle  it  is  reported  that  Grippenberg  complained 
that  he  had  not  been  supported  by  Kuropatkin,  and  a,nother 
report  says  that  be  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  not  been 
ordered  to  retreat.  If  the  weather  had  not  changed  this  does  not 
seem  altogether  improbable.  The  turning  movement  depended 
for  its  successon  the  concentration  of  superior  force  upon  the 
Japanese  left  and  rear,  beyond  the  line  of  intrenchments  where 
the  attack  and  (kfense  would  meet  on  comparatively  equal 
ground.  A  similar  plan  was  carried  out  with  better  success 
by  the  Japanese  at  the  battle  of  Mukden. 

The  long  Ime  of  trenches  from  Chang-tan  to  the  ui)])cr 
Sha-ho  could  have  been  held  by  a  much  thinner  line  of  troops 
than  that  with  which  the  Russians  occupied  it  at  the  time, 
and  a  large  fraction  of  this  force  could  have  been  spared  for 
the  turning  movement,  it  is  not  probable  that  Grippenberg 
thought  that  the  left  of  the  Japanese  position  extended  as  far 
to  the  west  as  it  did.  If  more  troops  had  been  available  it 
would  have  been  better  after  reinforcing  a  few  weak  points  in 
his  line  to  extend  it  still  farther  to  the  west,  in  order  to  envelope 
the  Japanese  left  rather  than  to  attempt  to  carry  such  strong 
positions  as  that  at  Sandipu.  Such  maneuvers  of  course,  de- 
pend also  for  their  success  upon  the  agility  of  the  troops  to 
enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  position 
which  they  gain  by  the  initiative. 

Battle  op  Mukden. 

Ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Shaho  the  hostile  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  over  lines  which  gradually  increased  in 
length  to  about  sixty  miles  with  their  centers  along  the  Shaho 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Mukden.  In  places  the  two  lines 
were  not  twenty  yards  apart. 

Neither  side  carried  its  line  of  intrenchments  more  than 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  railway. 

Liao-Yang  and  the  Tai-tzu-ho  formed  the  second  line  of  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Hun-ho  from  Mukden  to  Fu-shtm,  the  second 
line  of  the  Russians. 

Fushun  lies  twenty-six  miles  cast  of  Mukden.  It  was  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  Russians  on  account  of  its  coal  mines, 
and  for  this  reason  and  for  strategic  and  tactical  purposes  Kuro- 
patkin had  coimected  it  with  Mukden  by  a  railway. 
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The  Rtissiaxis  divided  their  forces  into  three  armies  in  this 
battle,  the  first  under  Linevitch,  the  second  under  Katilbars 
and  the  third  under  Bilderling.  Linevitch  had  three  anny 
corps,  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  with  Rennenkampf 's  inde- 

pendent  corps  of  Cossacks.  Kaulbars  had  four  army  corps — 
the  First  (Siberian),  Fifth,  Eight,  and  Tenth,  with  a  division  of 
Rifles.  Bilderling  had  the  First,  Sixth  and  Seventeenth  Corps. 
The  Sixteenth  Amiy  Corps  formed  the  general  reserve.  Mist<- 
chenko  had  an  independent  cavalry  division. 

There  were  in  all  376  battalions  of  infantry,  171  batteries  of 
artiller>%  and  178  sotnias  ot  cavalry— making  numerically 
about  300,000  riiies.  34,000  gunners  with  1,368  pieces  and 
26,700  sabres  or  a  grand  aggregate  of  361,500  of  all  arms. 

The  Japanese  had  three  armies  opposed  to  the  Russians. 

Kuroki  had  three  divisions,  Nodzu  two  and  Oku  four.  Dur- 
ing the  battle  Kawamura  came  up  on  the  right  with  three 
divisions  and  Nogi  on  the  left  with  four.  The  full  strength  of  a 
division  would  be  about  30,000,  making  a  total  of  480,000,  but 
it  is  safe  to  deduct  at  least  ten  per  cent,  and  take  432,000  as  the 
maximum  estimate  for  the  Japanese  Army.  The  Japanese  artil' 
lery  may  be  estimated  at  1600  pieces.  The  Japanese  journals 
place  the  numbers  on  both  sides  at  Liao-Vang  at  460,000,  at  the 
Sha-ho  at  580,000  and  at  Mukden  at  850,000,  but  these  num- 
bers are  probably  too  small. 

Oyama's  or,  perhaps.  Kodama's  plan  was  to  l)ring  up  the 
army  of  the  Yalu  under  Kawamm^a  to  the  mounuuuous  region, 
on  the  right  of  the  Japanese  line,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack  draw 
the  Russian  reserves  in  this  direction,  and  to  bring  up  Nogi  with 
the  army  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  left  of  the  line,  under  cover  of  a 
vigorous  attack  by  Oku,  so  as  to  turn  the  Russian  right. 

It  appears  to  have  been  well  known  that  Kuropatkin  wotild 
expect  an  attack  in  the  mountain  region  on  his  left,  because  the 
Japanese  had  been  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  warfare  and  were 
not  considered  a  match  for  the  Russians  in  level  ground  like 
that  on  the  Russian  right.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  battle  of  Hei-kou-tai  the  Japanese  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory. 

Many  considerations  led  the  Japanese  to  fix  upon  the  end  of 
winter  as  the  time  for  the  great  battle.  Up  to  the  first  of 
January  all  the  supplies  and  reserves  were  reqiiired  for  the 
anny  of  Port  Arthur.  It  was  desirable  to  cross  the  Hun  while 
it  was  still  frozen,  and  the  difficulty  of  digging  trenches  in 
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frozen  ground  put  the  attack  on  a  level  with  the  defense  as  soon 
as  the  field  of  battle  extended  beyond  the  original  entrench- 
ments.   On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  desirable  to  bring  the 

army  of  the  Yalu  into  the  field  in  the  early  winter,  for  it  could 
be  better  organized,  snbj^isted  and  drilled  nearer  home.  The 
army  of  Port  Arthur  made  good  use  of  the  months  of  January 
and  February  to  prepare  for  its  new  role  and  to  come  up  into 
the  line . 

Kawamura's  anny  disappeared  from  Japan  at  some  time 
near  the  close  of  January,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Mukden  the  Japanese  public  did  not  know  where  it  landed, 
what  route  it  took,  or  the  force  it  mustered. 

Kuropatkin  knew  tl^t  it  was  somewhere  cast  of  J^lukden, 
and  this  helped  to  coniinn  his  forecast  that  the  Japanese  flank- 
ing movement  would  be  made  through  the  mountains.  There- 
fore he  massed  a  force  of  6o>ooo  men  in  strongly  intrenched 
positions  on  the  south  and  southeast  of  Fushan. 

Nogi's  army  also  passed  out  of  sight  immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  Kuropatkin  probably  hoped  to  get 
into  touch  with  it  when  he  sent  Mistchenko's  cavalry  raid 
against  Niu-chwang  and  Hai-cheng  in  the  early  part  of  Jaru- 
ary,  as  well  as  from  the  results  of  the  ttiming  movement  at  Hei- 
kou-tai  later  in  the  month. 

From  the  failure  to  find  any  trace  of  this  army  in  the  west, 
Kuropatkin  appears  to  have  inferred  that  it  was  also  to  take 
part  in  the  flanking  movement  in  the  cast. 

Thus  everything  turned  out  as  the  Japanese  had  wished, 
to  enable  them  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Russian  army  in  the 
open  plain  west  of  the  railroad  by  bringing  up  Nogi's  army 
from  I'ort  Arthur  on  the  left  of  the  position  where  the  hostile 
armies  had  confronted  each  other  since  the  Battle  of  the 
Sha-ho. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious  mistake  for  Kuropatkin 
to  think  that  his  enemy  would  come  up  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other. 

The  dispositions  that  he  made  to  meet  the  attack  are  what 
interest  the  military  student. 

The  best  proof  that  the  main  attack  was  not  coming  from 
the  west  would  have  been  the  possession  of  the  dangerous 
ground  by  his  own  advanced  parties,  and  for  the  failure  to  se- 
cure it  aiKi  communicate  to  him  what  was  actually  going  on  in 
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different  parts  of  the  field  either  he  or  some  of  his  subordi- 
nates are  responsible. 

Before  the  battle  the  Russian  line  of  defense  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  Ma-chun-tun  and  Ti-ta, 
although  the  advanced  posts  held  the  line  of  the  Tai-tzu-ho, 
twenty  miles  to  the  south.  On  the  west  the  hostile  forces  were 
in  contact  for  some  distance  beyond  the  railroads,  and  the  ex- 
treme Russian  left  occupied  the  line  from  Chang-tan  to  Ssu- 
fang-tai.  RenncnkamjM's  detachment  was  on  the  left.  Line- 
vitch  held  the  line  of  Ti-ta  and  Ma-ehun-tun.  Bilderling  the 
center  as  far  as  the  main  road,  and  Kaulbars  the  left.  The 
Sixteenth  Corps  was  in  reserve  at  Hun-ho-pu. 

The  Japanese  ctiinies  of  Oku,  Xodzu  ami  Ivuroki  confronted 
the  Russian  right  and  center  on  the  same  ground  that  they  oc- 
cupied after  the  battle  of  the  Sha-ho,  excepting  that  Kuroki 
had  slightly  extended  his  right  flank.  The  Japanese  left  was 
purposely  not  extended,  but  Nogi*s  aimy  was  assembled  in 
Oku*s  rear,  directly  west  of  Liao-Yang,  screened  by  all  the 
cavalry  of  the  Japanese  army. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  army  of  the  ^'alu,  under 
Kawamura.  began  to  appear  and  drove  in  the  Russian  out- 
posts at  Chien-ho-linjT  on  the  20th,  near  Wan-liti-ho  on  the  2  ist, 
and  at  Nan-tai-tzu  on  the  22nd.  Between  the  igth  and  22nd 
the  Japanese  had  occupied  Wei-tzu-ku,  Chin-tu-ku  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  upper  Tai-tzu-ho.  On  the  23rd  they  attacked 
Ching-ho-cheng  in  a  heavy  snow  storm.  The  ice  in  the  Tai- 
t2U-ho  was  breaking  up. 

On  the  24th  Ching-ho-cheng  was  taken.  Meanwhile  the 
Russian  artillery  was  firing  on  the  advanced  positions  of  the 
Japanese  all  along  the  line.  The  Japanese  left  wing  held  its 
position,  but  on  the  right  wing  Kawamura  advanc^  in  two 
columns,  one  directed  on  Ti-ta  and  one  on  Ma-chun-tun. 

On  the  26th  the  first  had  reached  Wu-lung-kou  and  the 
second  San-lung-ku.  In  the  center  the  Russians  abandoned 
a  few  outlying  posts 

To  protect  his  left  tlank  K'lntjjatkin  sent  a  large  force  from 
his  reserves.  pr<)l>al)ly  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  by  rail  to  Fu-shun 
and  thence  by  road  to  Ma-chun-tun  and  Ti-ta. 

From  the  26th  of  February  to  the  7th  of  March  the  right 
wing  of  the  Japanese  Army  made  but  little  progress.  The 
right  column  under  Kawamura  reached  the  immediate  neigh- 
bOThood  of  Ti-ta  on  the  37th  of  February  and  Ma-chun-tun 
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on  the  ist  of  March,  but  the  Russian  positions  there  were 

impregnable. 

The  Right  Central  Army,  under  Kuroki,  was  also  divided 
into  two  columns.  The  right  column  co-operated  with  Kawa- 
mura  in  the  attack  of  Ma-chun-tun  and  the  left  tried  to  carry 
the  Russian  position  on  the  Pen-shi-ho  road. 

On  the  6th  Kawamura's  left  column  occupied  the  heights 
north  of  Hwang-ti  aiul  Kuruki's  right  column  those  south  of 
Pai*tzu-kou, 

The  Russians  made  frequent  counter  attacks. 

By  the  3rd  Kuroki  had  carried  the  advance  positions  of  the 
Russians  on  the  Sha-ho,  and  on  the  4th  the  Russians  made  a 
counter  attack  on  Pien-niu-lu,  but  without  success.  On  the 
5th  Kuvi  >ki  carried  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Tung-kou,  east 
of  the  Sha-ho. 

Between  the  2nd  and  6th,  the  Central  Army,  under  Nodzu, 
with  two  of  Oku's  divisions  gradually  forced  tlu-  Russians 
back  from  Yao-chien-hou-tun,  Tang  chia-tun  and  positions 
south  of  the  Sha-ho.  Liu-chuang-tun  and  Wanpao-shan 
were  carried  on  the  5th. 

These  were  advanced  posts,  and  on  the  7th  of  March 
the  Russian  left  and  center  still  held  its  fortified  position,  ex- 
tending from  Ti-ta  on  the  east  through  Ma-chun-tun  to  the  range 
of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sha-ho  from  its  sources  to  the 
main  road  from  Liao-Yang  to  Mukden,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  could  ever  have  been  driven  from  this 
position  by  a  frontal  attack  even  if  it  had  been  defended  by  a 
much  weaker  force  than  that  which  had  held  it  through  the 
Winter. 

In  the  meantime,  in  *'  hc  district  west  of  the  railroad,  up  to 
the  27th  of  February,  llie  Russians  kept  up  a  heavy  artillery 
fire  where  the  battle  of  llei-kou-tai  had  been  fought  a  niuntli 
before,  but  Uku  with  the  T.oft  Central  Army  crossing  on  the 
ice  advanced  on  both  banks  of  the  Hun-ho  against  the  lierce 
opposition  of  the  Russians. 

On  the  ist  of  March  he  turned  their  strong  position  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  Hun-ho,  extending  from  Ssu-fang-tai  to 
Chang-tan.  On  the  2  nd  he  reached  Wu-kia-tai  and  Chang-tan, 
and  on  the  3rd  Wo-kia-pu  and  Meng-ta-pu,  On  the  4th  Su-hu- 
pu,  Lai-shcn-pu  and  Su-chia-pu,  and  on  the  5th  Hsio-su-chia- 
pu  and  Han-sheng-pao.  These  positions  were  strongly  con- 
tested and  counter  attacks  in  the  night  were  frequent.  £hr- 
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tui-tzu  was  carried  on  the  6th.  In  this  way  Oku  had  turned 
the  Russian  right  and  on  the  7th  had  arrived  within  twelve 

miles  of  ^^ukden. 

The  ground  was  frozen  hard  and  trenches  could  not  be  im- 
provised, the  fight  was  kept  up  in  all  the  villages  with  which 
the  plain  was  covered.  The  houses  were  set  in  stone,  or  mud- 
walled  compounds  which  were  excellent  protection  from  rifle 
fire.  The  Russians  sometimes  entered  at  one  end  of  a  village 
and  the  Japanese  at  the  other,  creeping  forward  and  break- 
ing  through  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
posure. 

Such  fights  for  localities  where  the  bayonet  was  freely  used 
have  given  rise  to  many  exaggerated  expressions  of  opinion 
about  its  advantages  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  in  assaulting 

strong  positions. 

Under  cover  of  Oku's  advance.  Nogi  with  the  Army  of 
Port  Arthur,  left  Sha-hci-bo,  a  little  town  west  of  Liao-tang, 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day  and  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  left  Hank  of  Oku's  aiTny  and  completed  the 
turning  movement.    Its  presence  was  screened  by  the  cavalr>'. 

On  the  I  St  of  March  Nogi's  cavalry  entered  Ta-min-tun 
and  a  detachment  reached  as  far  as  Hsim-min-ting.  They  en- 
countered no  serious  resistance  and  the  Russians  apparently 
took  them  for  Oku's  troops. 

On  the  5rd  Nogi  had  reached  Ta-tzu-pu  and  La-mu-ho 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Mukden,  and  on  the  4th  his  army 
had  swung  around  so  that  his  right  came  into  line  with  Oku's 
left  at  Lik-wan-pau,  and  his  left  extended  due  north  to  Ta- 
shih-chiao,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Mukden  on  the  Hsin-min-ting 
road.  During  the  next  two  days  Xogi  assisted  Oku's  attack 
against  the  Russian  positions  on  the  snuthwest  of  Mukden 
while  pushing  his  own  left  still  farther  north,  and  on  the  7th, 
keei)ing  his  right  still  |)i\  (  )tc'd  on  Lik-wan-pau,  swung  eastward, 
with  a  fruntal  develoitnieTit  of  fifteen  miles. 

This  situation  somewliat  resembled  tliat  of  the  battle  of 
the  Sha-ho  when  Oku  had  turned  Kuropatkin's  right  and 
Kuropatkin  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  center  to  meet  him. 

Nogi  appears  to  have  met  at  first  with  but  little  opposition. 
About  one  regiment  on  the  ist  and  a  few  small  detachments  on 
the  2nd.  Mistchenko^s  cavalry  had  been  allured  to  the  north 
by  a  few  Japanese  squadrons  which  had  cut  the  railroad  north 
of  Tie-ling. 
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When  KtiTopatkin  heard  of  the  movement  on  his  right  he 
sent  two  divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  to  oppose  it.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  they  encountered  Nogi  in  force  and 
were  defeated.  As  the  ground  was  frozen  they  could  not 
entrench.  On  the  6th  another  Russian  division  attacked  at 
Ta-shi-chio  with  the  same  results. 

On  the  7th  the  Russian  reinforcements  appeared  at  Tang- 
shih-tun  and  one  division  at  Li-kwan-pu. 

The  Russian  had  constructed  tier  upon  tier  of  entrench- 
ments to  the  south  and  west  of  Mukden  and  Oku's  progress  was 
checked. 

On  the  7th  Kuropatkin  gave  the  order  to  withdraw  to  the 
line  of  the  Hun-ho.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  com- 
mander of  Ktiroki's  right  division  sent  word  that  the  enemy  was 
moving  a  little.  The  Japanese  entered  the  Russian  worls  and 
found  them  empty.  Kurokl  then  asked  Nodzu  if  there  were 
any  signs  of  weakening  in  his  front.  Nodzu  investigated  and 
his  soldiers  were  soon  in  the  trenches  which  they  had  faced  all 
Winter.  During  the  night  of  the  7th  Linevitch,  and  those 
forces  of  Kaulbars*  that  were  east  of  Mukden,  withdrew  so 
rapidly  that  the  Japanese  cHd  not  catch  up  with  their  rear- 
guard until  it  was  eight  miles  beyond  the  Sha-ho  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th. 

Kuroki  had  begim  the  pursuit  before  midnight  and  Nodzu 
hefore  a  a.  M.  At  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th 
Oku,  after  a  desperate  fight  at  Li-kwan-pu,  drove  back  two 
Russian  divisions  with  great  loss,  and  broke  through  the  de- 
fense which  encircled  Mukden  on  the  south  and  west,  and  from 
an  attitude  of  defense  passed  to  that  of  vigorous  pursuit. 

At  8  A.  If,  on  the  8th,  the  Russians  evacuated  Ma-chun-tun, 
and  the  Japanese  pursued,  reaching  in  the  evening  a  line  about 
six  miles  to  the  north. 

On  the  8th  Nogi  took  possession  of  Hsian  chi-tun,  Pa-chia- 
tzu,  and  San-tai-tzu  and  destroyed  the  Hne  ot  railway  there. 
The  Russians  held  a  strong  line  of  defense  passing  through 
Ta-ping-chuang:  and  Pei-ling. 

At  noon  the  Russians  began  to  retreat  along  the  east  side 
of  the  railway  line  north  of  Mukden,  while  a  portion  of  the  same 
force  occupied  a  i)osition  on  the  west  side  of  the  railway  to 
cover  the  retreat. 

In  falling  back  to  the  line  of  the  Hun  insufficient  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  touch,  and  the  armies  of  Linevitch  and 
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Bilderling  left  a  wide  gap  between  them  which  the  Japanese 
were  not  slow  to  discover.  The  arrival  of  Bilderling' s  forces 
at  Mukden  led  to  a  fearful  accumulation  of  troops  on  a  re- 
stricted space,  where  they  gradually  became  exjKjsed  to  the 
converging  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  Kuropatkin  made  a  gallant 
effort  to  break  the  line,  and  is  reported  to  have  led  in  person 
an  attack  of  sixty-five  battalions  following  an  earlier  one  by 
forty  battalions. 

On  the  9th  the  Russians  evacuated  Ti-ta  by  night  and  at 
3  A,  M.  the  Japanese  entered,  but  this  column  appears  to  have 
n:iade  but  little  progress  on  that  day.  The  left  column  of 
Kawamura's  army  pursued  the  Russians  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hun. 

Kuroki  reached  the  left  bank  at  dawn,  drove  off  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  right  bank,  crossed  the  riv^  on  the  ice,  and 
finding  the  weak  point  in  the  Russian  line,  between  Bilder- 
ling and  Linevitch,  pushed  on  to  northwest,  a  portion  of  his 
tro<)]is  reaching  the  neighborhood  o£  Hu-shin-pu  and  Peng- 
chia-tou. 

Xudzu  drove  back  the  Russians  from  Hun-ho-pu,  and  from 
some  positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hun-ho,  but  was  un- 
able to  force  a  passage. 

Oku  was  unable  to  drive  the  Russians  from  the  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Hun,  Nogi  was  unable  to  carry  the  strongly- 
entrenched  position  on  his  front,  but  extended  his  fighting  line 
to  the  left  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Russians,  His  left 
column  was  driven  back  a  little  by  their  counter  attacks. 

For  fear  that  Bilderling  and  Kaulbais  would  be  completely 
surrounded  and  captured,  Kuropatkin  ordered  a  general  re- 
treat at  dusk  nn  the  qth. 

On  the  lolh,  Kawamura's  left  column  pursued  the  Rus- 
sians who  occupied  the  defensive  works  which  they  liad  pre- 
pared to  the  north  of  Fu  shun. 

The  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  Hun-ho  there  had  melted,  so 
that  the  river  could  only  be  crossed  by  bridges.  The  left 
column  crossed  and  carried  the  heights.  The  right  coltmin 
reached  the  left  bank  in  the  evening. 

On  the  loth,  Kuroki's  right  column,  which  had  been  sent 
to  assist  Kawamura  in  the  attack  on  Fu-shan,  crossed  the 
Hun-ho  and  carried  the  heights  north  and  northwest  of  Fu- 
shun  and  occupied  a  line  passing  from  La-ni-wa  to  La  ina-kou. 
Kuroki's  central  column  drove  the  Russians  from  Hsing-lung- 
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tieiit  and  occupied  Hu-shan-pu.  His  left  coltimii  drove  them 
from  a  redoubt  on  the  heights  northwest  of  Chin-tien  and  oc- 
cupied the  heights  north  and  west  of  Ping-chia-tou.  Its 
artillery  poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Russians  r^reating  along 
the  Tie-ling  road  and  the  railway  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on 
them. 

The  right  column  of  Xodzu's  army  drove  the  Russians  from 
Clii-hsien-fang  and  occupied  the  Hnc  from  the  east  of  Wang- 
chia-kou  to  Chao-chia-kou,  and  from  the  range  of  heights  south 
of  Wang-chia-kou  attacked  the  Russians  retreating  along  the 
Mukden  road.  A  detachment  of  this  column  which  crossed 
the  Hun  at  a  point  northeast  of  Yang-kuan-tun  fought  its  way 
to  a  line  extending  from  the  northwest  of  Yu-lin-pu,  to  £hr-tai- 
tzu  to  intercept  the  retreat.  Nodzu's  left  column  crossed  at  a 
point  a  little  to  the  west  of  Yang-kwan-tun  and  continued  the 
pursuit. 

Oku's  army  captured  Ta-pu  and  Hsin-pu,  and  a  general 
pursuit  was  then  commenced  by  the  whole  line  extending 
from  Ma-ton,  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Mukden  to 
Si-ta  Ta-ping  and  Hou-ta. 

Nogi's  army  successfully  resisted  repeated  counter  attacks 
of  the  Russians,  and  subsequently  was  greatly  extended  so  as  to 
attack  from  north  to  south,  occupying  the  line  of  the  Pu-ho  di- 
rectly across  the  main  line  of  retreat  and  astride  of  all  the  roads 
leadkig  from  Mukden  to  the  North.  The  detachment  which  ad- 
vanced towards  Hu-ti-tai  to  intercept  the  retreat  was  attacked 
by  about  one  division  of  the  Russians,  who  tried  to  enclose  the 
fighting  line  of  the  detachment  and  overwhehn  it,  but  without 
success. 

Portions  of  Nodzu's  and  Oku's  armies  occupied  Mukden 
at  10  A.  M. 

The  Japanese  troops  who  had  crossed  the  Hun-ho  pursuing 
the  enemy  occupied  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i  ith  of  March  a  line 
about  twelve  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  river. 

On  the  nth  the  pursuit  continued,  a  Japanese  detachment 
which  marched  north  from  the  vicinity  of  Pu-ho  encountered 
a  large  column  of  Russians  retreating  north  and  enveloped 
them,  compelling  them  to  surrender  after  a  hand  to  hand 
fight.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Japanese 
in  this  battle  was  estimated  at  35,000. 

On  the  lath  the  column  of  retreating  troops  had  reached  a 
line  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Mukden. 
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This  battle,  the  greatest  of  modern  times  in  the  numbers 
engaged,  is  so  full  of  militar\'  lessons  that  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here  to  speak  of  anything  but  its  general  features.  The 
final  collapse  of  the  Russians  appears,  from  the  meagre  accounts 
that  are  now  accessible  to  the  public,  to  have  been  due  mainly 
to  the  lack  of  co-ordination  of  the  several  armies  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Sha-ho  to  the  Hun-ho.  If  Bilderling  and  Line- 
vitch  had  kept  in  touch,  and  the  line  of  the  llun-ho  had  been 
properly  fortified  it  could  have  been  held  by  comparatively 
few  men  against  all  comers.  Kuropatkin  would  then  have  had 
sufficient  numbers  at  his  disposal  to  outflank  Nogi  or  cut  him 
oft"  and  destroy  him.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  done  so  without  falling  back  from  the  Shaho. 

The  cause  of  the  Russian  collapse  must  be  laid  to  other 
causes  than  the  grand  tactical  situation,  and  these  causes 
which  are  most  interesting  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  but  it 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  reports  that  extensive  in- 
trenchments  were  carried  by  frontal  attacks  do  not  appear  to 
be  substantiated.  The  advance  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Japan- 
ese Army  from  February  20th  to  March  7th  was  made  against 
outlying  posts.  Ti-ta  and  Ma-chun-tun  were  never  carried 
until  the  Russians  left  them.  On  the  left  flank  Oku  appears 
to  have  turned  the  Russian  right  at  Ssu-fang-tai,  before  he 
carried  the  villages  between  the  Hun-ho  and  the  Sha-ho,  and  in 
falling  back  the  Russians  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
consideration  that  Xogi  was  already  on  the  prolongation  of 
Olai's  left  wing. 

[to  be  COXTIXl'ED.] 


THE  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE 

ORGANIZED  MILITIA* 


By  Lieut.  Colonel  W.  H.  MILLKR,  United  States  Army 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General. 

R.  Chairman — ^and  Gentlemen  op  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association: 

There  has  devolved  upon  me  by  oiders 
of  the  W  ar  Department,  the  duty  of  preparing 
and  reading,  in  your  presence,  a  professional 
paper  which  naturally  concerns  the  branch  of 
the  service  to  which  1  belong — the  yuartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. 

The  duties  of  the  Quartennaster's  Department  were 
epitomized  by  the  Quartennaster Cieneral,  United  States 
Army,  in  his  last  annual  report,  as  follows: 

"  Briefly,  they  begin  with  supplying  the  recruit  with  his 
first  army  clothing  :ind  extend  to  providing  and  caring  for 
the  soldier's  last  resting  place,  and  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  is  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  properly 
clothe,  equip,  shelter  and  transport,  by  land  and  water, 
the  entire  army,  its  supplies  of  every  Idnd — all  of  its  con- 
stituent parts." 
To  the  laNTnan,  this  may  not  mean  much;  to  the  military 
profession,  in  n;cneral,  the  maj^nitude  and  variations  of  the 
duties  are  not  clearly  comj^rehended,  V)ut  it  is  realized  by 
everv  (me  that  to  supply  nearly  every  want  of  the  service, 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Ouartemiaster. 

The  duties  of  the  Department  being  so  vast  and  so  varied, 
it  is  not  practicable,  in  a  paper  of  ordinary  length,  to  fully 
describe  them.  Consequently  this  paper  will  be  confined  to 
what  may  be  interesting  to  the  National  Guard  when  partici- 
pating in  joint  maneuvers  with  troops  of  the  army. 

In  undertaking  this  matter,  I  have  determined  to  make  my 
effort  more  a  plain  talk  to  you  individually  and  collectively, 
than  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  a  more  formal  style.  I  think 
that  the  best  theme  for  me  to  discuss  is  that  which  is  peculiarly 

•PaiH-r  i)ropared  by  Lifut.  Colonel  W.  H  Milk-r.  Dt-puty  Oi^'artcrmasttT-Cirnrml,  U.  S. 
Army,  to  be  read  before  the  National  Guard  Association  at  its  meetinii  at  Saint  Paul, 
Mimwsota.  June  ««th-3iat,  <9os. 
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interesting  to  the  regiments,  and  incidentally  to  the  battalions 
and  squadrons  of  the  Xational  Guard  ;  the  Regimental  Quarter- 
master and  his  assistants,  the  battalion  or  squadron  quarter- 
masters. 

In  consideration  of  the  subject,  on  which  I  aim  to  make 
only  general  observations,  I  am  somewhat  handicapped  by  the 
reflection  that  it  is  a  theme  which  admits  of  little  that  is  new 
or  of  recent  discovery.  The  National  Guard  of  the  present 
day  is  working  on  practical  lines  of  military  instruction  imder 
conditions  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  at- 
tending actual  regular  service.  The  Spanish  War,  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Chinese  relief  expedition, 
besides  adding  interesting  pages  to  modem  history,  have  im- 
measurably increased  the  military  importance  of  the  organized 
militia  of  the  United  States,  and  their  lessons  will  work  for 
good  should  necessity  again  require  the  employment  of  armies 
in  the  field.  There  has  been  a  great  and  useful  increase  in 
the  general  and  special  knowledge  of  those  phases  of  the  ser- 
vice which  involve  the  application  of  the  principles  of  trans- 
portation, supply  and  shelter,  under  the  varying  conditions 
to  which  the  soldier  is  subjected,  individually  and  en  masse. 
The  application  of  business  principles  to  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  the  supply  departments  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
Militia  has  been  markedly  apparent.  The  improvement  of 
the  methods  which  lead  to  promptness  and  general  efficiency 
is  very  distinct.  The  simplification  of  procedure  in  delivering 
at  the  firing  line  all  that  the  soldier  recjuires  to  make  him  ef- 
fective in  the  supreme  hour  of  action  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
With  the  association  of  the  regular  troops  and  the  militia 
in  the  camps  of  instruction  and  maneuver,  initiated  and  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  general  GoverninLiu,  and  in 
the  annual  encampments  of  the  State  troops,  the  mutual  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  and  actual  observation  and  practice,  can- 
not fail  to  be  helpful  to  both. 

In  the  camp  of  instruction,  when  the  regiment  fonns  a 
part  of  a  brigade,  many  of  the  details  which  would  require  the 
regimental  quartermaster's  attention  under  independent  con- 
ditions will  be  arranged  and  controlled  by  the  brigade  quarter- 
master. The  location  of  the  camp  will  have  been  selected 
some  time  before  its  actual  occupation  by  troops.  The 
clearing  of  the  grounds,  cutting  away  and  removal  of  under- 
brush, grasses  and  weeds,  providing  water  supply,  digging 
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trenches  for  latrines,  contracting  for  and  receiving  fuel  and 
forage,  employing  teams  and  wagons  for  camp  pur]>oscs, 
and  obtaining  requisite  supplies  in  general,  the  procurement 
of  which  comes  wiUnn  the  province  of  the  quartermaster, 
should  be  attended  by  a  staff  officer  sent  in  advance  to  the 
camp  to  provide  for  eveiything  in  advance  of  the  arrival  ol 
the  commaand. 

Assuming  that  the  regiment  is  fully  clothed  and  eqtdpped 
with  necessary  tentage  and  other  property  required  for  use 
dtuing  the  period  of  the  encampment,  the  regimental  qiiarter- 
master's  first  step,  after  he  has  received  the  order  di- 
recting his  regiment  to  participate  in  the  joint  maneuvers, 
will  be  to  call  upon  each  battalion  quartermaster  for  a  report, 
in  duplicate,  of  the  exact  number  of  ollicers,  enlisted  men  and 
animals,  and  weight  of  impedimenta  for  which  transportation 
will  be  needed. 

This  report  should  show  the  station  and  strength  of  each 
company,  the  name  and  address  of  any  officer,  staff  or  line, 
to  go  with  the  battalion,  but  whose  residence  is  at  some  other 
point  than  the  location  of  one  of  the  companies  thereof;  and 
also  the  names  and  rank  of  mounted  officers  and  the  number 
of  horses  that  each  officer  will  take  with  him,  and  the  place 
from  which  the  horses  are  to  be  forwarded. 

One  copy  of  this  report  should  immediately  be  forwarded 
to  the  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Department  (United  States 
Army),  who  has  been  assigned  to  the  duty  of  furnishing  trans- 
portation for  the  troops  to  participate  in  the  maneuvers,  the 
second  copy  to  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the  regimental 
quartermaster's  ofiice. 

This  report  is  absolutely  necessary  so  that  transportation 
requests  and  bills  of  lading  can  be  furnished  the  proper  officers 
and  necessary  cars  to  move  the  commands  obtsdned. 

It  should  be  understood  that  when  troops  move  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  there  is  no  law  or  regulation  fixing 
the  rates  for  the  service,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  rates, 
to  be  obtained  in  advance,  customary  tariff  rates  charged  the 
general  public,  less  land-grant  deductions  obtain.  Hence, 
to  secure  favorable  rates  competition  must  be  invited.  This 
necessitates  a  "knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  places  for  w'hom 
and  from  where  transportation  will  be  needed,  which  informa- 
tion can  best  be  furnished  by  the  report  indicated,  and  its 
early  and  accurate  rendition  is  obvious,  not  only  to  economize 
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in  cost  but  to  conserve  the  comfort  of  the  troops  by  obtaining 
proper  facilities  for  their  transportation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  disbursements  of  every 
character  made  by  an  otVicer  of  the  United  States  arc  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  auditors  o\  the  Treasury  T")epartmcnt,  and 
that  to  pass  such  scrutiny  all  vouchers  and  sub-vouchers 
thereto  must  be  of  due  iurm  and  tree  from  unexplained  or 
uncertified  alterations;  hence,  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
chained  with  filling  in  bills  of  lading  and  transportation  re- 
quests should  be  very  careful  to  state  actual  facts  and  dates 
thereon,  and,  if  for  any  reason  an  alteration  therein  is  made, 
to  folly  explain  the  cause  thereof  over  their  official  signatures, 
either  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  transportation  request  or  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading.  This,  and  due  care  to  avoid 
errors,  will  obviate  much  correspondence  and  trouble  to  the 
officers  concerned. 

While  the  railway  equipment  in  the  United  States  is  vast, 
the  commercial  demands  often  overtax  its  capacity,  and  much 
equipment  may  be  needed  to  move  troops  at  a  time  when  it  is 
fully  employed  in  other  Irariic,  so  that  it  is  best  to  limit  the 
demands  of  actual  necessities  of  the  commands  that  proper 
accommodations  for  all  may  be  had. 

To  comfortably  move  a  battalion  of  infantry,  for  a  journey, 
say,  twenty-four  hours,  without  being  accompanied  by  its 
tents,  ordinary  camp  equipage  and  mounts,  requires  one  stand- 
ard  and  six  totuist  cars,  and  one  baggage. 

For  the  transportation  of  squadron  (four  troops)  of  cavalry 
in  addition  to  the  cars  for  a  battalion  of  infantrv',  sixteen 
horse  cars  and  an  additional  bagf:^a{^c  car  for  saddles  are  needed; 
and  for  the  transportation  of  a  light  batter\  n\  artillery  with 
112  horses,  four  guns  and  eigfht  caissons,  three  tourist,  six 
horse,  two  baggage  and  five  flat  cars  would  be  required. 

Now  if  we  come  to  move  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  and  one  battery  of  field  artillerj%  we  find  that  there 
would  be  needed: 

Six  standard  sleeping  cars;  thirty-nine  tourist  cars;  eleven 
baggage  cars;  fifty-five  horses  (allowing  one  of  these  cars  for 
the  infantry  regiment) ;  five  flat  cars. 

To  preser\*e  organizations,  there  would  be: 

One  train  of  twelve  cars;  one  train  of  thirteen  cars;  five 
trains  of  fifteen  cars  each  ;  one  train  of  sixteen*  cars. 

In  the  Department  of  Dakota,  the  headquarters  of  which 
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is  in  St.  Paul,  MuuIm  the  troops  of  the  National  Guard  number 

a  total  of  3,302  organized. 

In  Minnesota. — Twenty-seven  eompanies  of  infantry ;  two 
battalions  of  artillery;  one  company  o£  engineers.  Total 
strength.  2,042. 

In  Mo}itiiihi.  Seven  companies  of  infantry;  one  battery 
oi  artillery.    Total  strength,  577. 

In  North  Dakota. — One  regiment  of  infantry ;  one  battery 
of  artillery.   Total  strength,  685, 

To-  transport  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  these  com> 
mauds,  exclusive  of  their  horses  and.  impedimenta  of  any 
character,  at  least  seventy  passenger  cars  would  be  needed. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
the  National  Guard  musters  24,715  ofhcers  and  enlisted  men, 
organized : 

In  lUinnis. — ■Eij::ht  re<^ments  nf  infantry;  one  regiment 
(eight  troops)  of  cavalry;  thwv  l)atteries  of  artillery;  one 
company  of  engineers ;  hospital  and  signal  corps  detachments. 
Total  stren^h,  7,616. 

In  Indiana.  —Three  regiments  and  one  unassigned  company 
of  infantr>^  three  batteries  of  artillery;  hospital  and  signal 
corps  detadiments.   Total  strength,  2,918. 

In  Kentucky.— TYio  regiments  of  infantry;  engineer  and 
signal  corps  detachments.   Total  strength,  1,620. 

In  Ohio. — Nine  regiments  of  infantry;  two  troops  of 
cavalry;  four  l)att  cries  of  artillery;  one  battalion  of  engineers; 
two  companies  signal  corps;  and  in  Medical  Department: 
two  ambulance  companies;  three  companies  and  two  detach- 
ments of  instruction.    Total  strength.  6,844. 

In  Mickii^au.  Three  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  in- 
fantry.   Total  strcn.i,4h,  2,791. 

In  H7i60Ji5z>;.  Three  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  in- 
fantry ;  one  troop  of  cavalry ;  one  battery  of  artillery.  Total 
strength,  2,926. 

To  transport  the  officers  and  enlisted  men,  excludve  of  ani- 
mals and  equipage  of  any  character  would  require  about  550 
passenger  cars ;  hence,  it  will  be  apparent  that  to  move  troops 
by  rail  much  equipment  is  needed,  and  to  secure  it  great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  limit  each  command  to  its  actual 
necessities. 

It  is  obviotis  that  maneuvers  cannot  always  take  place  at 
points  where  there  are  adequate  terminal  rail  facilities — that 
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is  to  say,  numerous  side  traclcs  and  platforms.  Therefore, 
and  for  practical  field  experience,  it  is  best  that  impedimenta 
of  every  character,  not  absolutely  to  be  used  en  route,  should 
be  forwarded,  by  freight,  in  advance  of  the  troops.   To  this 

end,  a  detail,  to  consist  of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  say,  ten 
enlisted  men  from  each  battalion,  should  be  made,  to  conduct 
all  the  impedimenta  and  equipage  to  the  designated  camp 
as  far  in  advance  as  practicable  of  the  time  the  troops  are  to 
arrive  there.  This  detail  should  be  charged  not  only  with 
conducting  the  impedimenta  to  camp,  but  to  prepare  it  (this 
camp),  as  far  as  possible,  for  occupancy  by  the  troops,  and 
also,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
maneuver  division,  to  whom  it  should  report  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  on  hand  upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops  with  neces- 
sary wagons  to  conduct  each  battalion  to  the  camp  previously 
prepared  for  it.  This,  or  a  similar  detail,  should  be  charged 
with  packing  and  forwarding  the  impedimenta  and  equipage 
after  the  troops  depart  from  camp  to  their  home  stations. 

The  value  of  these  details  will  be  found  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  commands  can  be  entrained  and  detrained  free  from 
incumbrance.  And,  although  this  may  not  be  a  matter  of 
quartermaster's  administration,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  officer  in  charge  of  this  detail  could  be  advised  in  ample 
time  of  the  probable  hour  of  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  the 
camp.  It  often  happens  that  troops  arrive  late  at  night, 
without  anyone  to  meet  them  and  conduct  them  to  the  camp, 
thus  compelling  an  uncomfortable  bivouac.  This  may  be 
taken  as  one  of  the  conditions  which  soldiers  must  learn  to  ac- 
cept as  part  of  the  day's  work,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
assimilate  the  theory  that  hardship  and  exposure  should  form 
a  portion  of  the  preliminary  training  of  the  enlisted  man. 
The  miseries  of  campaijrning  may  toughen  the  soldier,  but 
they  will  often  result  m  breakdown.  To  mure  men  to  dis- 
comfort by  compelling  them  to  undergo  hardship,  when  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  is  unwise.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected from  unnecessary  privation,  and  put  to  the  test  of 
strength  and  endurance  only  when  the  supreme  moment 
therefor  has  arrived.  There  is  no  use  in  breaking  a  man  down 
in  trying  to  find  out  whether  he  is  capable  of  imdergoing  an 
extraordinary  strain. 

In  the  journey  to  the  camp  all  officers  residing  apart  from 
the  station  of  a  command  should  join  their  respective  com- 
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mands  at  some  station  thereof,  and  all  separate  companies 
shoiild  join  the  battalions  to  which  they  belong  at  the  nearest 
junction  point  en  route,  so  that  the  troops  shall  arrive  at  camp 

in  rejT^-ilar  battalion  organization. 

Water  barrels,  to  be  furnished  by  the  respective  commands, 
should  be  securely  placed  on  the  platforms  of  the  passenger 
cars,  and  guards  stationed  to  see  that  the  barrels  are  kept  filled 
and  covered  and  that  the  supply  is  not  wasted. 

Space  for  making  cotYec  should  be  reserved  in  the  front  end 
of  the  baggage  car,  in  which  a  field  range  should  be  set  for  the 
purpose. 

The  men  should  be  instructed  to  depend  upon  the  haver- 
sack en  route,  and  bulky  mess  chests  for  other  than  camp  use 
be  avoided. 

Before  the  train  starts,  after  every  stop  en  route,  the  rolls 
should  be  called,  and  if  any  absentees  are  found,  the  fact 
should  be  reported  to  the  station  agent,  and  he  be  requested 
to  forward  them  on  the  first  train  following  that  of  the  com- 
mand. Proper  discipline  will  suggest  that  an  at^entee  en- 
route  should  be  severely  dealt  with. 

Maneuver  camps  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  located  at  points 
where  side-tracks  and  platforms  are  plentiful,  and  to  move 
twenty-five  trains,  in  and  out,  on  a  single  track  railway,  in 
addition  to  its  customary  traffic,  will  consume  nearly  a  whole 
day.  This  time  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  troops  are  free 
of  impedimenta,  as  platforms  will  not  be  necessary  to  entrain 
the  infantry,  which  arm  should  be  entrained  first  and  be 
moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery;  as  for 
entraining  the  two  latter,  platforms  are  of  great  convenience, 
but  not  of  absolute  necessity,  as  at  least  eight  days'  forage 
can  be  carried  in  the  horse  cars,  and  in  cases  of  emergency 
the  baled  hay  can  be  tised  in  loading  and  unloading  (particu- 
larly the  latter)  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  from 
the  cars  with  the  aid  of  the  movable  partitions  therein,  but  as 
the  maneuver  camp,  while  actually  in  the  field,  is  of  the  char^ 
acter  of  a  depot,  or  base,  of  what  Chickamauga,  Anniston  and 
Tampa  were  in  the  war  with  Spain,  ample  facilities  should  be 
provided  thereat  for  detraining  and  entraining  the  troops, 
and  for  means  of  transportation  for  aU  camp  purposes. 

When  travel  during  the  night,  or  for  a  long  journey  is 
necessary,  standard  sleeping  cars  should  be  furnished,  one 
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berth  for  each  nftlcer,  and  tourist  slccpini^  cars  for  the  enlisted 
men,  three  men  to  be  assigned  to  each  section  thereof. 

Palace  horse-cars,  by  reason  of  their  facihties  tor  feeding 
and  watering  the  animals  en  route,  and  also  for  the  quantity 
of  forage  that  can  be  carried  therein,  should  be  preferred  for 
the  transportation  of  horses  and  at  least  two  men,  accustomed 
to  horses,  should  be  detailed  to  each  car  to  care  for  the  animals 
en  route, 

A  baggage  car  should  be  ample  for  each  battalion  of  in- 
fantry while  en  route;  the  baggage  of  each  company  being 
stored  therein  separately  so  that  it  can  be  readily  reached^if 
it  is  necessary  for  one  or  more  of  the  companies  to  detour  en 
route. 

For  gvms  and  caissons  gondola  cars  should  be  avoided  and 
fiat  cars,  only,  be  used.  They  are  readily  loaded  and  un- 
loaded while  the  sides  of  many  gondola  cars  are  fastened  to 
the  platform  of  the  car  and  cannot  be  detached. 

To  prescribe  rules  to  meet  all  conditions  is  impossible,  and 
the  best  judgment  of  all  officers,  particularly  the  quarter- 

masters,  must  be  exercised  to  utilize  such  means  as  may  be 
provided  for  the  troops  and  to  secure  therefrom  the  greatest 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  commands. 

Arrived  at  destination  the  quartermaster  will  be  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  getting  his  regimental  belongings  to  the 
camp.  The  chief  quartermaster  of  the  division  or  bri^de 
will,  if  proper  notice  has  been  given  him,  have  such  transporta- 
tion as  is  necessary  at  the  point  of  unloading  from  the  train. 
Conditions,  varying  with  the  locality  ni  which  the  encamp- 
ment is  held,  may  necessitate  the  use  of  hired  trans]>ortation, 
including  teams,  wagons  and  drivers.  The  trans])ortation 
will  usually  be  directly  controlled  by  the  chief  cjuartennaster 
of  the  division  or  brigade,  but  it  niay  be  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  pro  rata,  especially  if  marches  are  on  the 
programme  in  which  the  operation  of  the  regimental  train 
may  play  a  part.  Having  unloaded  passenger  and  baggage 
cars,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  iron  horse,  the  quarter* 
master  will  find  himself  bus^y  ei^aged  in  making  order  out 
of  chaos,  in  completing  the  numerous  details  of  business 
which  he  has  anticipated  and  arranged  for  in  advance,  and  in 
meeting  and  disposing  of  those  which  demand  attention  with- 
out previous  acquaintance  or  introduction,  the  insistent  and 
ever  recurring  emergencies,    in  the  care  of  transportation, 
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in  the  receipt  and  issue  to  the  animals  of  the  daily  forage  al- 
lowance, in  the  attention  to  such  requisitions  for  supplies  as 
are  needed  by  the  troops  in  their  temporary  status,  he  will 

be  profitably  and  busily  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  He  will  have  to  depend  upon  subordinates,  of  course. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  it  all,  but  not  impossible 
to  exercise  a  vigilant  and  systematic  supervision  which  is 
worth  much  as  an  incentive  to  faithfulness  and  diligence  on 
the  part  of  his  subordinates,  and  assistants,  enlisted  men  and 
civilians. 

You  have  all  read  about,  heard  of,  or  know  of  the  trite 
phrase  that  "  Poets  are  bom,  not  made."  I  make  this  refer- 
ence simply  to  emphasize  what  I  have  to  say.  Quartermasters 
are  different — they  have  to  be  builded.  I  do  not  mean  built, 
but  b-u-i-l-d-e-d ;  that  is,  you  must  first  find  the  proper  ma- 
terial, and  with  that  in  hand  proceed  to  produce  a  finished 
product  in  the  shape  of  an  all  around  man  that  can  meet  any 
emergency  tlint  may  arise.  There  are  not  many  o£  them, 
and  they  come  higli. 

Assuming  that  all  of  you  understand  how  important  is  the 
matter  of  trans])ort  and  supply,  I  venture  to  indicate  that  the 
best  material  for  the  development  of  a  battalion  or  regimental 
quartermaster,  is  what  can  be  called  a  "Hne  soldier,"  a  man 
who  has  known  the  feel  of  the  campaign  hat;  the  crunch  of 
the  marching  shoe,  or  that  tired  knee  feeling  that  all  cavaln.  - 
men  are  reluctant  to  admit.  In  other  words,  a  quartermaster 
to  be  a  good  one,  must  have  been  in  touch  with  the  soldier, 
and  must  know  his  needs  and  his  wants,  afoot  and  horseback. 
Given  the  above  described  material,  there  is  needed  the  abso- 
lutely essential  spirit  of  "get  there,"  sometimes,  and  appro- 
priately called  the  "Yale  spirit,"  a  spirit  that  does  things;  a 
spirit  that  accomplishes  results.  With  this  start,  there  is 
nothing  more  needed  than  expe  rience  and  an  opportunity  to 
do.  All  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  quartermaster's  life 
come  to  the  right  man  if  yon  have  selected  that  kind;  if  you 
haven't,  it  would  be  best  to  make  another  try. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  duty  of  a  regimental  or 
battalion  quartermaster  is  not  a  sinecure.  He  is  there  for 
business,  not  for  pleasure  or  show.  He  must  know  his  busi- 
ness. He  must  never  be  dependent  on  the  quartermaster 
sergeant  for  the  ready  answer  that  his  commanding  officer 
has  a  right  to  expect  to  his  inquiries  at  any  and  all  times.  He 
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must  know  all  about  clotliing,  clothing  allowances,  extra 
clothing,  ornaments,  chevrons  of  all  kinds,  tents,  camp  equi- 
page, kitchen  appliances  in  the  field  and  in  garrison;  how  to 
direct  and  assist  in  the  supply  of  cooking  fuel  in  the  field, 
when  there  is  apparently  none  in  sight;  how  to  "rustle"  for 
bis  command,  whether  battalion  or  regiment,  and  get  things. 

In  the  field,  en  route  from  the  home  station  to  the  maneuver 
camps  and  return,  either  by  railroad  or  by  marching,  and  while 
in  the  maneuver  camps,  it  is  necessary  that  the  quartennaster, 
be  he  division,  brigade,  regimental,  battalion  or  squadron 
quartermaster,  should  know  all  about  his  organization  and 
its  needs.  He  may  lose  more  or  less  sleep  over  it,  but  that  is 
what  he  is  there  for.  The  young  officer  who  is  selected  by  his 
colonel  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  quartennaster' s  depart- 
ment in  his  regiment  will  soon  learn  that  the  selection  was  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  him  with  a  soft  berth; 
the  colonel's  idea  may  have  been  to  make  things  easy  for 
some  one,  but  that  someone  is  certainly  not  the  young  man 
who  is  to  roll  the  wheel  and  wield  the  pen  which  are  symbolic 
of  the  department  in  which  he  is  to  display  his  energies.  His 
efforts  will  be  directed  toward  securing  the  comfort  and  effec- 
tiveness of  his  comrades,  and  the  greater  the  sacrifice  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  energy  on  his  part,  the  greater  will  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  perfect  achievement  of  the  purpose  of  his  em- 
ployment. Often,  like  the  Israelites  in  bondage,  he  will  be 
expected  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  the  tax  upon  his 
resourcefulness  will  be  seemingly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
means  which  nature  and  an  economical  aj^propriation  place 
at  his  (.ommand.  If  he  is  of  the  right  stuff,  he  will  make  the 
best  kmd  of  brick  that  is  possible  out  of  the  material  that  is 
provided,  or  obtainable. 

In  actual  experience,  the  quartermaster  in  the  field  may 
make  up  his  mind  to  discount  in  advance  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  he  will  have  to  encounter.  It  will  be  satisfaction 
'  enough  for  him  to  know,  after  the  delivery  of  the  bullets  to  the 
firing  line,  that,  even  though  he  has  only  the  bell  mare  left, 
there  has  been  no  delay  in  furnishing  all  necessary  su implies  to 
his  command,  before,  during  and  after  the  battle.  His  work 
is  then  done — until  to-morrow. 
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II.   GENERAL  HALLBCK— A  MEMOIR* 

By  General  Jambs  Grant  Wilson,  U.  S.  V. 
INCOLN'S  authorised  biography  in  commenting  upon  this  ap- 


pointment says:  "  It  seemed  at  the  moment  the  best  that  cotild 


bo  (lone.  In  his  short  Corinth  campaij^n,  Halleck  had  substan- 
tially demonstrated  his  unfitness  for  the  leadership  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  He  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  coming  away  from  his  de- 
partment headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  thinker  and  not  a 
worker.  His  proper  place  was  in  the  military  study  and  not  in  the 
camp.  No  other  soldier  in  active  service  equaled  him  in  the  technical 
requirements  of  his  profession.  The  act  of  the  President  in  bringing 
him  to  Washint^on  restored  him  to  his  more  natural  duty.  Nom- 
inally, he  became  general-in-chief,  but  in  actual  practice  his  genius 
fell  short  of  the  high  duties  of  that  great  station.  While  he  rendered 
memorable  service  to  the  Union,  his  judgment  and  resolution  some- 
times quailed  before  the  momentous  requirements  of  his  office^  and 
thrust  back  upon  the  President  the  critical  and  decisive  acts  which 
overawed  him.  In  reality  he  was  only  what  he  afterward  became  by 
technical  orders — the  President's  chief  of  staff." 

Blaine  assis^ns  an  atlditional  motive  for  the  appointment.  He 
writes:  "General  Halleck,  who  had  command  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, became  anxious  for  reputation  in  the  fidd,  and  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  jealous  of  the  daily  increasing  fame  of  General  Grant. 
After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  took  command  in  person  of  the  army 
which  Grant  had  already  rendered  illustrious,  leavinj:^  Grant  to  com- 
mand the  rii^ht  wing.  Unitmg  the  Western  forces  into  one  large 
army  General  Halleck  marched  southward  in  pursuit  of  the  Con- 
federate column  now  under  command  of  Beauregard,  and  strongly 
intrenched  at  Corinth.  As  the  army  approached,  Corinth  was  evacu- 
ated, and  the  campaign  of  General  Halleck,  leading  to  no  important 
engagement,  did  not  add  to  his  military  fame.  Meanwhile,  there  had 
been  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  Congress  and  among  the  people 
with  the  supersedure  of  General  Grant,  and  to  relieve  the  situation, 
General  Halleck  was  called  to  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  July 
to  take  command  of  the  army  which  had  been  relinquished  by  Hcdel- 
lan  in  March  when  he  set  forth  upon  the  Peninsular  campaign.  In  the 
intervening  months  there  had  been  no  general -In-chief  of  the  army, 
the  duties  being  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  War."t 

•Condhided  fiwa  May  Jovrnal. 

•TTwenty  Y«an  of  Consnw  from  LincQln  to  Qarfidd,"  by  Jtmea  O.  Blaine,  Vol.  I,  p.  365. 
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On  General  Halleck's  arrival  in  Washington  he  immediately  as- 
sumed command  as  General-ui-Cliief  of  the  Armies  of  the  North. 
Compdled  to  assume  responsibilities  that  belonged  to  others,  ccm- 
Stantly  tbwartint^  the  schemes  of  selfish  men,  and  c< n*  inued  to  be 
reticent  upon  pubhc  atlairs  which  unscrtiptilous  politicians  and 
speculators  desired  to  have  divuls^ed.  Halleck  was  soon  subjected  to 
the  shafts  of  the  disappointed  and  disloyal  men,  and  althoui,'h  with 
heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  deeply 
regretted  coming  to  the  national  capital.  Writing  to  his  wife,  August 
9th,  he  says:  "  I  feel  almost  broken  down  every  night  with  the  heat, 
labor  and  responsibility.  The  President  and  Cabinet  have  th\is  far 
approved  of  cverythin'^  T  have  proposed.  This  is  kind  and  compli- 
mentary, but  it  only  mcreases  my  responsibility,  for  if  any  disaster 
happens  they  can  say  we  did  for  you  all  you  asked.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  troops  together  in  time.  I  have  felt  so  uneasy  for 
some  days  about  G^eral  Pope's  army  that  I  could  hardly  sieep,  I 
cannot  get  General  McQdlan  to  do  what  I  wish.  The  President  and 
Cabinet  have  lost  all  confidence  in  him  and  urge  me  to  remove  him 
from  command.  This  is  strictly  entrc  tio«5.  In  other  words,  they 
want  me  to  do  what  they  were  afraid  to  attemjJt!  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  obliged  to  follow  their  advice  in  this  iTiatter."  Later  Hal- 
leck  writes  to  Grant:  "  I  sincerely  wish  I  was  with  you  again  in  the 
West.  I  am  utterly  sick  of  this  political  Hell."  On  September  5th 
he  writes  to  Mrs.  Halleck:  "  I  got  McClellan's  army  here  just  in  time 
to  save  us.  Pew  can  conceive  the  terrible  anxiety  I  have  had  within 
the  past  month.  I  foresaw  all  that  has  occurred,  but  I  feared  to  tell 
it  to  more  than  a  few  in  strict  confidence  lest  I  should  produce  a 
panic.  ♦  *  »  ♦  ♦  Our  real  danger — the  capture 
of  Washington — I  think  is  now  past.  *  *  *  * 
I  hardly  know  how  1  am  able  to  keep  amidst  the  excitement  and 
labors  of  my  office.  The  generals  all  around  me  are  quarreling  among 
themselves,  while  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to  conciliate  and  satisfy. 
It  is  sad  to  witness  the  sefishness  of  men  at  this  time  of  sore  trial. 
*****!  want  to  go  back  to  private  life  as  soon 
as  possible  and  never  again  put  my  foot  tn  Washington."  October 
7th  the  general  writes  to  his  wife:  "  Everything  would  now  be  satis- 
factory if  I  could  only  get  General  McCiellan  to  move.  He  has  lain 
still  twenty  days  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  I  cannot  persuade 
him  to  advance  an  inch.  It  puts  me  out  of  all  patience."  Novem- 
ber 9th  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Halleck:  "The  news  of  General  McClellan's 
removal  is  probably  makin<_'  a  i^reat  stir  in  New  York  to-dav, 
*  *  *  *  *  It  became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  In 
a  few  weeks  more  he  would  have  broken  down  the  Government." 
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Of  McClcllan's  repeated  failure  to  obey  the  General-in-Chief's  or- . 
ders,  his  latest  extremely  able  and  most  impartial  biographer*  says: 

It  subjected  McClellan  to  the  severest  criticism,  even  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  desire  of  seeing  Pope  defeated  in  order 
that  he  might  be  rehabilitated  in  supreme  military  command.  And 
even  at  this  late  day  there  exists  a  wide  diversity  of  settled  opinion 
between  the  partisans  of  both  generals  as  to  the  motives  of  McClellan 
—opinions  that  received  their  initial  direction  at  the  time  of  the 
mpendintj  crisis  and  which  have  becmr.t-  crystallizt'd  by  passionate 
dentmciation,  injustice  and  the  inability  of  men  upon  whom  vast 
responsibilities  were  then  committed  accurately  to  gauge  the  springs 
of  each  other's  action.  In  attempting  to  reach  a  rational  solution 
we  may  with  propriety  assxime  that  all  the  great  actors  were  loyal 
patriots,  much  more  concerned  with  the  success  (jf  the  cause  than  with 
their  personal  and  professional  fortunes.  But  this  concession  does 
not  forbid  the  asstimption  of  the  hypoth(?sis  that  llallcck.  McClellan 
and  Pope  may  each  have  entertained  altogether  ditTerent  views  as  to 
the  situation  and  military  necessities  of  the  time.  McClellan  has  left 
on  record  the  expression  of  his  extreme  distrust  of  Pope's  military 
ability,  and  Pope  had  severely  criticized  that  of  McClellan  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  Halleck  had 
assured  Pope  also  that  he  mif^'ht  with  certainty  expect  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  some  days  before 
they  actually  came.  The  delay  that  ensued  in  the  execution  of  this 
promise  caused  Pope  to  feel  that  he  was  not  willingly  supported  by 
McClellan,  but  this  is  now  known  to  have  been  entirely  unwarranted 
in  point  of  fact. 

Professor  Michie  also  writes  the  followinj^  para^^raph  concerning 
McClellan 's  attitude  toward  General  Halleck's  instructions: 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  Halleck's  and  McClellan's  dis- 
patches sufhce  to  show  that  these  two  commanders  had  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  the  problem  then  confronting  them,  and  consequently 
were  often  at  cross  purposes  in  their  attempts  to  solve  it.  Uppermost 
in  McClellan's  mind  was  the  imminent  danger  of  the  loss  of  Washing- 
ton, and  while  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  Pope  he  was 
not  apprehensive  of  the  ultimate  safety  of  his  army,  believing  that,  if 
defeated,  he  had  an  avenue  of  escape  by  way  of  the  Occoquan.  But 
the  safety  of  Washington  was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and  he 
felt  that  aU  his  efforts  should  primarily  be  directed  to  that  end.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  we  give  due  weight  to  the  habit  he  had  of  overesti- 
mating the  numbers  and  activity  of  the  enemy,  we  will  have  a  logical 
^planataon  of  his  conduct,  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  the 
characteristics  that  he  had  heretofore  exhibited.  These  character- 
istics made  him  antagonistic  to  any  aggressive  movement  toward 
Centreville,  where  the  enemy  were  reported  in  force,  and  were  in 
accord  with  that  cautious  preparation  for  defense  of  the  line 
which  was  then  vulnerable,  and  which,  to  his  mind,  it  was  so 
essential  to  hold.  Halleck,  on  the  other  hand,  by  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy  to  matters  less  of  immediate 
importance,  such  as  those  connected  with  affairs  in  the  West  and 
raising  new  troops,  failed  to  give  that  controlling  anil  directing  atten- 

*"Oeiwnl  McClellan,"  by  Geo.  Peter  8.  Michie,  Ore«t  Commander*  Seri«,  New  York,  1901. 
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tion  to  the  crisis  which  was  then  involvintj  the  safety  of  Pope's  army, 
an  attention  which  was  especially  incumbent  upon  the  general-in- 
chief  at  that  time. 

'*The  dispatches  of  Halleck,  '  writes  a  historian  of  the  period, 
"even  after  he  became  aware  of  the  finding  of  Lee's  lost  order,  con* 
veyed  to  McClellan  poor  and  superfluous  counsel.  His  fears  for  the 
safety  of  Washington,  his  anxiotis  suggestions  of  caution,  showed 
blindness  to  McClellan 's  great  fault,  and  no  proper  comprehension  of 
the  stratcfiry  needed  in  this  campaiirn.  Compare  the  division  of 
■authority  among  Halleck.  McClellan  and  Wool,  accompanied  undoubt- 
edly by  pressure  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  with  the 
management  of  the  other  side,  where  a  single  head  directed  all  move- 
ments.   Lee  was  supreme.'  '* 

While  in  obedience  to  the  President's  orders,  the  General-in-Chief 
in  repeated  dispatches  urged  Meade  to  attack  Lee  after  Gettysburg. 
Halleck  sent  him  the  folio win>^  telecrrams  inconsistent  with  the  tone 
of  the  others.  *'  Do  not  be  inHuenced  by  any  disi)atch  from  here 
against  your  own  jud.yment.  Regard  them  only  as  suggestions." 
His  second  cummunicution  was  even  stranger:  "  I  think  it  will  be  best 
for  ydtt  to  postpone  a  general  battle  until  you  are  better  prepared." 

Moved  by  General  Bumside's  representations,  in  January,  1863, 
that  Stanton  and  Halleck  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  army,  nor  in  his 
judgment  of  the  country,  and  failed  to  assume  the  responsibility  that 
was  unquestionably  theirs  of  s^ivine:  him  explicit  orders  after  the 
Fredericksburg  failure,  Lincoln,  with  pardonable  irritation,  wrote  to 
Halleck  requesting  him  to  come  to  some  decision  in  regard  to  Burn- 
side's  plan  of  advance,  which  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  President, 
who  said :  '  *  Your  military  skill  is  useless  to  me  if  you  will  not  do  this.  *' 
This  was  followed  fly  an  offer  of  his  resignation  by  the  General-tn- 
Chief,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  letter  by  Lincoln  "because  consid- 
ered harsh  by  General  Halleck."  At  this  time  Sherman  wrote  to  his 
brother— the  senator — in  regard  to  the  severe  criticism  of  Halleck:  "I 
hope  the  politicians  will  not  interfere  with  Halleck."  A  member  of 
the  class  of  1835I  writes  in  1901 ;  "  There  is,  and  has  been,  a  widespread 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  interference  of  Halleck  with  the 
generals  in  command  of  armies  in  the  field,  and  he  has  been  censured 
by  the  press  for  giving  orders  that  trammeled  their  liberty  of  action 
and  resulted  in  disaster.  This.  I  think,  is  an  error,  and  does  him  great 
injustice.  General  Hallerk  has  been  severely  censured  for  the  orders 
given  Ui  Meade  after  the  liattle  of  Gettysburg.  I  am.  perhaps, 
responsible  for  these  orders  more  than  any  one  else.  At  my  inter\''iew 
with  Meade  on  the  next  morning  after  Lee's  retreat,  1  felt  sure  that 
if  the  rest  of  several  days  which  he  proposed  to  take  were  really  taken, 
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the  enemy  would  escape,  and  I  urged  General  Halleck  to  give  orders 
to  commence  pursuit  immediately  and  prevent  Lee  from  effecting  a 
crossing  of  the  Potomac  back  into  Virginia.   When  Lee  did  escape, 

it  was  natural  that  great  dissatisfaction  should  be  felt,  and  it  was 
to  have  been  expected  that  such  dissatisfaction  should  also  be  ex- 
pressed when  the  fruits  o£  the  splendid  victor>'  at  Gettysburg  had 
been  lost  by  inaction." 

General  Haileck  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  oihce  as 
generaloin-chief  until  Congress  revived  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  that  rank  was  conferred  on  General  Grant  for  his  gloriotis  cam* 
paigns  of  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga,  when  he  insisted  that  com- 
pliance should  be  made  with  the  obvious  intention  of  the  law,  and 
that  bein«j  senior,  Grant  must  of  course  become  Gencral-in -Chief. 
Soon  at"t(  r  the  President  made  the  followin,^  ehanj^es,  Halleck  bei  om- 
ing  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  army,  which  position  he  occupied  until  the 
closeof  the  Civil  War.    (See  facshnile  of  G.  O.  98  as  follows): 


omRAif  OBBiis,  ^       War  ospabtment. 

>  AmWTAKT  QtnrniV9  rirnct, 

Ho.  118.  \  fVaskin^ton,  March  12.  1664. 

The  President  of  tlie  United  States  orden  ss  followss 

I -.Major  Genera!  IT  W.  Halleck  is,  at  his  owq  request,  relievoJ 
from  duty  as  Genernl-in-Cbicf  of  the  Army,  and  Lieutenant  General  U. 
8.  Omasn  U  udgued  to  the  command  of  the  Annies  of  the  UnitcJ 
Statc.^.  The  HMdfaartsn  of  the  liny  will  1w  ia  WMhiagteo,  sai 
«lM>  wiUi  LteatoMQl  Omsnl  Orast,  is  ill*  tfsia. 

n,. Major  General  H.  W.  Hmllvck  b  sMlgited  lo  dntj  in  Washing* 

tm,  w  Cbl.  f  of  S'aff  of  the  Army,  under  the  direction  of  the  SecreUiy 
of  War  and  the  Lientenaot  General  CooRDiMiding.  Hio  oidars  «iU  bo 
obeyed  and  respecitJ  accyrdiuglj. 

III.. Major  Geneml  W.  T.  Sherman  is  assigued  to  tbe  commanrl  of 
dio  UUitary  BiTision  of  the  MiaaiMippi,  eom((>9ed  of  the  Dejpaitmeots 
of  tko  Oiifo^  tho  Cnmbotead,  tko  Tuamam,  «Bd  tlw  A;;k»mM. 


IT..Miyor  General  J.  B.  McPaBBSOV  is  asaigned  to  th*  oommand 
of  tho  Doporlnwot  ond  Army  of  tho  Temomo. 

y..In  relieving  Major  General  ilALLECK.  from  duty  as  General-in- 
Chiof,  tho  FtMiaMit  dwbwto  osprato  hb  ovpiolnlkaaafl  tluks  ftr 
t^ic  sblp'  and  zealous  nnanner  in  which  dteMlooaft  and mpOOriUodoliM 
of  that  position  boT*  been  porfomiod. 

8v  trnxoM  OP  TUB  Smmtary  or  Waks 
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A  month  later  General  Halleck  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Cavalry  Bureau  in  addition  to  his  important  and  responsible 
duties  as  chief  of  the  army  staff. 

During  Early's  invasion  of  Maryland,  Brigadier-General  West  sent 

a  tele^am  from  Philadelphia,  inquiring  of  Halleck  if  he  could  be  of 
any  service  in  that  vicinity,  to  which  the  chief  of  staff — possibly  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  proposal  of  Artemns  Ward  to  raise  a  company  com- 
posed '  exclusively  of  officers,  every  body  to  rank  as  brigadier-general " 
sent  the  following  spicy  reply:  "We  have  five  times  as  many 
generals  li&ce  as  we  want,  but  are  greatly  in  need  of  privates,  Anyone 
volunteering  in  that  capacity  will  be  thankfully  received." 

Four  months  after  General  Halleck  assumed  his  new  position  of 
chief  of  staff,  and  followinj^  the  termination  of  General  Early's  raid 
upon  Washin^on,  the  former,  exasperated  by  the  report  of  sarcastic 
comments  which  Montgomery  Blair  the  Postmaster-General,  under 
the  provocation  of  the  destruction  of  bis  property  near  Washington, 
had  made  on  the  cowardice  of  the  defenders  of  the  Capital,  sent  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  sasring  that  he  wished  to  know  "whether 
such  wholesale  denouncement  and  accusation  by  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  receives  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.    If  so,"  Halleck  continued,  "the  names  of  the 
officers  accused  should  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  army;  if  not, 
it  is  due  to  the  honor  of  the  accused  that  the  slanderer  should  be 
dismissed  from  the  Cabinet."   The  commimication  was  forwarded 
without  comment  to  Mr.  Lincoln.   The  Presidoit  replied  to  Stanton 
the  same  day,  saying:  "Whether  the  remarks  were  really  made  I 
do  not  know,  nor  do  I  suppose  such  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
response.    If  they  were  made,  I  do  not  approve  them ;  and  yet,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  would  not  dismiss  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
therefor,    i  do  not  consider  what  may  have  been  hastily  said  in  a 
moment*  of  vexation,  at  so  severe  a  loss,  is  sufBdoit  ground  for  so 
grave  a  step.    Besides  this,  truth  is  generally  the  best  >dndication 
against  slander.    I  propose  continuing  to  be  myself  the  judge  as  to 
when  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  dismissed."    Not  content 
with  this,  ;it  the  next  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,  Lincoln  read  them  the 
followint,'  im])ressive  paragraph,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  state- 
ments ever  made  by  a  President.    As  his  chief  biographers  remark: 
"The  tone  of  authority  is  tinmistakable.    Washington  was  never 
more  dignified;  Jackson  was  never  more  peremptor^^"    He  said: 
'  *  I  must  myself  be  the  judge  how  long  to  retain  in  and  when  to  remove 
any  of  you  from  his  position.    It  would  greatly  pain  me  to  discover 
any  of  you  endcnvorinp:  to  procure  another's  removal,  or  in  any  way 
to  prejudice  hnn  before  the  public.    Such  endeavor  would  be  a  wrong 
to  me,  and,  much  worse,  a  wrong  to  the  country.    My  wish  is  that  on 
this  subject  no  remark  be  made,  nor  question  be  asked  by  any  of  you, 
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here  or  elsewhere,  now  or  hereafter."  A  few  months  later  Mr.  Blair 
was  dismissed,  and  his  place  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Governor 
William  Dennison,  of  Ohio. 

Later  Halleck  prevented  the  powerful  and  impatient  Grant  from 
removing  Thomas.  The  Administration  was  also  impatient.  Stanton, 
in  a  whimsical  strain,  suggests  to  General  Grant:  "If  he  (Thomas) 
waits  for  Wilson  to  get  ready,  Gabriel  will  be  blowing  his  last  horn." 
The  following  day,  December  8,  1864,  Grant  sends  this  message  to 
Halleck:  *'  If  Thomas  has  not  struck  yet  he  ought  to  be  ordered  to 
hand  over  his  command  to  Schofield.**  To  this  the  Chief  of  Staff  re- 
plies: **  If  you  wish  General  Thomas  relieved,  give  the  order.  No  one 
here  will,  I  think,  interfere.  The  responsibility,  however,  will  be 
yours,  as  no  one  here,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  wishes  General  Thomas 
relieved."  The  omnipotent  Grant  hesitated.  Hal'ieck's  dispatch 
saved  Thomas.  Six  days  later  the  country  was  electhiied  by  his 
glorious  victory  at  NashvBle,  one  of  the  greatest  won  by  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War.  Hood  was  not  only  d^eated,  but  his  army  was 
destroyed. 

In  February,  1865,  it  was  charged  by  General  Wade  Hampton,  and 
other  Southerners,  that  Sherman  permitted  the  burning  of  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  if  he  did  not  order  it  directly.  The 
correspondence  between  Generals  Halleck  and  Sherman  was  cited  by 
Confederate  writers  to  show  premeditation  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
"Should you  capture  Charleston,"  wrote  Halleck,  December  18,  i864i 
"  I  hope  that  by  some  accident  the  place  may  be  destroyed,  and  if  a 
little  salt  should  be  sown  upon  the  site  it  may  prevent  the  growth  of 
future  crops  (^f  nullification  and  secession."  Six  days  later  General 
Sherman  replied :  "I  will  Vx-ar  in  mind  your  hint  as  to  Charleston,  and 
don't  think  salt  will  be  necessary.  When  I  move,  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
will  be  on  the  right  of  the  right  wing,  and  their  position  will  bring 
them  naturally  into  Charleston  first;  and  if  you  have  watched  that 
corps  you  will  have  remarked  that  they  generally  do  their  work  up 
pretty  well.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  army  is  burning  with  an  insati- 
able  desire  to  wreak  vengeance  in  South  Carolina.  I  almost  tremble 
at  her  fate,  but  feel  that  she  deserves  all  that  seems  in  store  for  her. 
Hook  upon  Columbia  as  f|uitc  as  bad  as  Charleston." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  Halleck  performed  the  duties  of  his  po- 
sition in  Washington  during  a  trying  period  of  nearly  three  years, 
we  have  the  accompanying  testimony  of  an  accomplished  British 
writer,  Colonel  Chesney,  who,  in  his  "Military  Biography,"  writes: 
"Great  praise  had  been  justly  bestowed  on  Sheridan  for  his  nervous 
and  energetic  conduct  in  pursuit  by  which  Lee  was  finally  cut  off. 
Nor  less  does  Grant  deserve  it  for  the  free  and  ungrudging  manner 
in  which  he  supported  his  ardent  lieutenant.  But  he  who.  above 
all,  should  have  earned  honor  for  the  conduct  of  that  march  now 
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sleeps  in  the  grave ;  and  it  is  due  here  to  the  reputation  of  General 
Hallfck  to  say  that  to  his  stern  and  unflinching  insistance  on  the 
ntcessiry  of  bringing  proper  discipline  to  bear  on  the  Federal  volun- 
teers was  due  much  of  the  success  with  which  the  arms  of  the  Union 
were  crowned  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Soldiers  are  ever  dependent 
largely  for  their  feeling  of  subordination  on  the  conduct  of  those 
above  them,  and  the  improvement  effected  by  Halleck's  stem 
meaures  extended  constantly  doumward.  The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, which  was  at  once  the  newest  and  most  important  of  those 
which  as  Chief  of  the  StafT  he  su|)ervised,  rose  that  year  in  its  standard 
of  discipline,  if  not  to  the  level  to  which  Europe,  \\  ith  the  aid  of  caste 
traditions  and  reverence  for  rank,  brings  her  standing  forces,  at 
least  to  a  meastire  of  efficiency  which  troops  recruited  as  were  these, 
the  mixed  volunteers  and  conscripts  of  a  young  republic,  can  seldom 
attain.  And  if  Grant  and  Sheridan  were  able  to  press  the  success 
of  Five  Porks  on  to  a  complete  triumph  over  the  retreating  Con- 
federates; if  the  conduct  of  their  troops  after  the  victory  nt  the 
second  of  April  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lassitude  and  indif- 
ference which  had  hitherto  frdlowed  advanta5?es  won  on  either  side 
— the  difference  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  or  the  individual  characters  of  the  generals,  as  in  the  moral 
power  of  discipline,  which  had  been  left  unused  by  both  parties 
alike  until  Halleck  brought  it  into  play  to  add  to  the  advantages  of 
the  North." 

April  19.  1865,  after  Ay>]>omattox,  when  Grant's  headquarters 
were  established  in  Washinj^tori,  General  Halleck  was  relieved  from 
duty  us  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  three  days  later  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  James, 
with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  Grant  had  established  his 
headquarters  in  Washington,  and  transferred  to  Halleck  command 
of  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James.  In  this  capacity,  filled 
with  new  zeal  on  the  occa5;iort  of  the  John^  t  n  Convention,  Halleck 
had  ordered  Meade's  arnu-,  disregardin.t:  truce,  to  push  forward 
against  Johnston  and  to  attack  him,  rt.e.ai dic-ss  of  Sherni:ni's  orders. 
These  orders,  though  they  were  nullified  by  the  surrender,  nad  inju- 
dicially  been  published.  This  new  insult  completed  the  measure 
of  Sherman's  anger.  He  broke  out  in  open  defiance  of  the  au- 
thorities, who  he  thought  were  persecuting  him  with  deliberate 
malice,  and  declared  in  a  report  to  Grant  that  he  would  have  main- 
tained his  truce  at  any  cost  of  life.  When  Grant  sti.c:,G:ested  that 
this  was  uncalled  for,  and  offered  him  an  ( >] m Kjrtunity  to  correct 
the  report,  Sherman  refused  to  do  so,  avowinj^  his  readiness  to  obey 
all  future  orders  of  the  President  and  the  general,  but  insisted  that 
his  record  should  stand  as  written.  He  declined  to  meet  Halleck 
in  Richmond,  and  warned  him  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  on  ar- 
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riving  in  Washington  publicly  refused  the  proffered  hand  of  Stanton 
at  the  grand  review  of  the  armies.*    Happily,  amicable  relations 

were  restored  between  these  three  patriotic  Americans  before  they 
passed  away.  Hostilities  havin.ij;  entirely  ceased,  and  the  volunteer 
forces  mostly  disbanded,  Halleck  was  relieved  from  duty  in  Virginia 
and  ordered  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  he  took 
command  August  30th,  with  headquarters  in  his  former  home,  San 
Francisco.   "The  only  trouble,"  writes  Sherman  in  December, 

1868,  after  Grant's  election  as  President,  **is  in  my  successor. 
Halleck  is  out  of  the  question;  Meade  comes  next  on  the  list,  but 
is  not  a  favorite.  Sheridan  comes  next  in  r^rder,  and  is  Grant's 
preference,  /  think.  Thomas  coitld  not  be  passed  over  if  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  war  Sheridan  had  not  already  got  over  hint.  Thomas  is 
universally  esteemed,  but  was  not  made  a  major-general  tin  his 
battle  at  Nashville,  whereas  Sheridan,  at  least  thirteen  years  younger 
in  service,  was  made  a  major-general  for  his  Winchester  battle, 
the  summer  previous.  So  I  think  Sheridan  will  be  chosen  by  Grant 
as  lieutenant-j^'eneral." 

Here  Halleck  remained  for  nearly  four  years,  when  on  March  i6, 

1869,  he  was  transferred  to  Louisville. f  being  in  command  there 
from  June  17th,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  that  city  on  Januarj'  9, 
1873.  His  brother-in-law,  General  Hamilton,  writes  imder  date  of 
August  91,  1909  :  "Our  friendship  was  lifelong.  He  died  in  my 
arms  and  was  buried  in  his  plot  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  where  his 
wife  and  son  rest  by  his  side.  I  bought  the  plot  for  him.  It  was  to 
be  near  mine,  for  he  made  the  quaint  remark  at  the  time: '  When  I  rise 
at  the  resurrection,  I  wish  to  see  some  of  those  who  have  been  my 
friends  in  this  life  arising  with  me. '  He  was  survived  by  Mrs.  Halleck, 
a  granddaughter  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  165$.  and  by  their  only  child,  Henry  Wager,  bom  in  1856. 

Bishop  Whipple,  in  his  autobigraphy  writes:  "  Halleck  was  a  man 
of  tmflinching  integrity,  a  hater  of  shams,  and  never  considered  policy 
in  his  actions.  From  the  bciyinnin.q-  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  leaded 
down  with  responsibilities  which  carried  hnn  to  the  ;4rave.  His  first 
command  was  in  Missouri  where  he  brought  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  saved  Missouri  from  secession.    His  next  command  was  in  Missis- 


•Nicolay»nd  IUy%  "life  o«  Lincoln    Vol.  X,  p.  254 

tGcn.  GeorRc  H.  Thomas,  who  ttteceeded  H«U«ck  00  the  Pacific  Coast,  writes  to  him  under 
dkteof  WashinKton.  D.  C,  Marth  t6.  1S69:  **In  the  seoeral  bratk-up  incfdcnt  to  a  new 

a  lr.ii.'-trati  n,  I  fin  ■.  myseU  assiKnvd  to  the  co-:irri.iT".<l  of  the  Milituf.  Division  of  Pai  ific, 
and  that  you  have  been  aMNgned  to  the  Military  Division  u(  the  South,  with  headquarters  at 
LouisviUe,  Ky.  I  leant  •(  Army  Headquarters  that  this  assignment  was  tnristed  on  by  the 

President,  and  Gmcral  Sherman  infr.mii'ii  mp  that'  hr  cr,v.\,\  not  tlirri  ir--  choose,  but  give  the 
order  effect.  This  Wng  the  situation  of  affairs,  I  havt  wriisi.  n  to  s.ay  iliut  1  am  liin-cied  to 
obey  the  order  as  soon  as  the  Gjurt  of  Inquiry  for  the  investigation  of  charges  against  General 
Dyer  has  completed  the  duties  assigned  it.  It  will  take  tts  «U  of  this  month  and  perhaps  part 
of  April  to  complete  our  duties,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  start  about  the  fint  of  May." 
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sippi,  where  he  won  from  his  troops  the  sobriquet  of  'Old  Brains.' 
He  was  «;eneral-in-chic't  fur  a  time,  and  afterward  chief  of  staff  to 
President  Lincoln,  whose  confidence  he  retained  throughout  that 
eventful  struggle.  He  was  brusque  in  manner,  and  often  made  bitter 
enemies.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion,  when  I  was  his  guest,  a 
prominent  politician  called  upon  him  and  said:  *I  have  asked  the 
President  to  appoint  three  persons  brigadier-generals.  They  are 
loyal  men  and  deserve  recognition.  The  President  tells  me  that  he 
has  promised  you  and  Secretary  Stanton  that  he  would  not  ap]>oint 
men  to  high  office  in  the  army  without  your  approval.  I  am  here  to 
consult  you.  Do  you  oppose  their  appointment?'  The  general 
turned  with  flashing  eyes  and  exclaimed:  *  I  am  opposed  to  their 
appointment !   You  cannot  run  this  war  machine  with  polUtcal  gcu, 

Some  months  later  the  Bishop  was  invited  to  visit  General  Ueade 
at  his  headquarters  on  the  Rapidan.  During  his  sojourn  the  g^eral 
told  his  visitor  that  during  the  previous  summer,  some  person,  one 
night,  came  to  his  tent,  and  to  the  demand  "Who's  there?"  a  voice 
answered,  "General  Townsend  '  (the  assistant  adjutant-general). 
"I  come  to  bring  you  a  new  burden.  I  have  a  commission  for  you  as 
Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. "  He  also  handed  Meade  a 
letter  from  General  Halleck,  pledging  him  the  hearty  support  d  the 
Government.  On  the  Bishop's  return  to  Washington,  bis  kinsman 
gave  him  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Meade's  appointment.  Halleck  said:  "After  the  defeat  of 
General  Hooker  at  Chancelk)rville,  President  Lincoln  met  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  myself  at  the  W  ar  Department.  He  asked  '  Whom 
shall  we  appoint  commander  now?  We  cannot  nm  Joe  any  more. ' 
I  told  the  President  that  I  had  tried  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  army,  and 
I  believed  that  General  Meade  was  the  man  to  appoint,  but  I  also 
mentioned  several  other  names,  among  them  that  of  General  Sedgfwick, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  service.  The  President  proposed  that  we 
should  ballot.  Mr.  Stanton  voted  for  General  Sedgwick,  and  the 
President  and  I  voted  for  General  Meade. " 

Grant's  comments  on  his  intercourse  with  General  Halleck  during 
the  Civil  War,  as  expressed  to  a  friend  a  few  years  before  the  illustri- 
ous  soldier's  death,  are  valuable  as  his  final  judgment  of  Halleck's 
character,  and  of  his  services  to  his  country.  "  In  the  early  part  of 
the  war,"  said  the  conqueror  of  Lee.  in  1879,  "  Halleck  did  ver\^  good 
ser^'ice  for  which  he  has  never  received  sufficient  credit^ — I  mean  in 
his  civic  administration.  Some  of  his  orilcrs  were  in  anticij^ation,  I 
think,  ot  those  of  Butler,  which  gave  him  so  much  fame  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  was,  in  addition,  a  very  able  military  man.  Halleck  had 
intellect  and  great  requirements  outside  of  his  military  education. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  California  bar  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
his  appointment  to  the  major-generalsy  was  a  gratification  to  all  who 
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know  the  old  army.    When  I  was  made  lieutenant-general,  Halleck 

became  chief  of  staff  to  the  armj'.  He  was  very  useful,  loyal  and  in- 
dustrious, sincerely  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  country,  and  with- 
out any  feeling  of  soreness  at  being  superseded.  In  this  General  Hal- 
leck was  a  contrast  to  other  officers  of  equal  ability  who  felt  that, 
unless  they  had  the  command  they  craved,  they  were  not  needed. 
Halleck's  immense  knowledge  of  military  science  was  of  great  use  to 
those  of  us  in  the  field.  *  *  *  «  *  After 
Port  Donelson  I  was  in  disgrace,  Md  practically  without  a  command, 
because  of  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Halleck.  //  all 
came  right  in  time.  I  never  bore  Halleck  ill  will  for  it.  He  was  in 
command,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  command  as  he  pleased."*  Later 
in  his  "Memoirs,"  Grant  wrote:  '*  With  all  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  both,  President  Lincoln  and  General  Halleck  stood  by 
me  to  the  end  of  the  (Vicksburg)  campaign,"  speaking  of  the  strong 
efforts  made  by  the  friends  of  other  commanders  for  his  removal. 
Grant  told  me  that  Halleck  disapproved  of  his  proposed  movement 
after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  ap^ainst  Mobile,  but  later  suggested  his 
taking  command  at  Chattanooga;  also  that  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Washington,  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  a  capable  cavalry  com- 
mander, Halleck  suggested  Sheridan.  In  conclusion  the  general 
remarked:  "  Halleck  was  an  able  and  honest  man,  but  was  brusque 
and  never  popular,  neither  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  nor  in  the  army." 

Halleck's  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  George  W.  Cullum,  who  married  his 
widow,  thus  describes  him:  "Halleck  had  a  strong,  clear  intellect, 
which  enabled  him  to  take  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  various  im- 
portant matters  })resented  to  his  consideration,  and  was  sustained  in 
his  conclusions  by  a  most  assiduous  industry  and  self-reliant  perse- 
verance. Indeed,  determination  was  his  most  marked  characteristic, 
evinced  in  a  calm  firmness  which  neither  entreaty  nor  persuasion 
could  move  from  his  fixed  purpose.  Of  such  a  nature  caution  would 
be  a  prevailing  quality.  With  those  were  united  a  modesty*  almost 
shyness,  and  thus,  perhaps,  he  did  himself  injustice,  as  his  sensitive- 
ness to  the  value  oi  sincerity  caused  him  often  to  repel  rather  than 
be  deemed  insincere.  This  known  temperament  secured  him  the 
most  valuable  estimation  of  his  instructed  and  ablest  fellow  officers. 
His  dryness  of  manner  was  no  argument  of  want  of  heart,  for  indeed 
he  was  a  warm,  true,  loyat  friend,  and  in  the  inner  circle  of  his  life  was 
tender  and  playful,  showing  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  His  home  was  a 
scene  of  perfect  happiness,  and  kind  hospitality.  Of  children  he  was 
fond,  had  an  ardent  love  of  Nature,  and  indtdged  the  expectation  of 
closing  his  latter  years  in  a  retreat  in  the  beautiful  region  south  of  San 
Francisco,  looking  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. "f 

•"Around  the  World  with  General  Gimnt,"  by  John  RttsaeU  Voting.  1879. 
fBiompMeal  Register  of  the  OfBcm  ftndGradtiatM  of  the  United  States  MHitary  Acnid- 
emy,"  1891.  p.  73». 
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Under  date  of  September  29,  X902,  Gen.  Joshua  H.  Bates,  of  the 
class  of  1837,  writes:  *' General  Halteck  was  a  personal  friend  %vh  I 

greatly  respected.  He  was  very  popular  and  highly  esteemed  at  the 
Military  Academy,  always  occupyint^  a  position  amon<j  the  first  five 
of  his  class.  After  my  graduation  wc  did  not  meet  until  after  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  where  he  was  in  command  when  I  visited  the  scene. 
When  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  I  had  frequent  inter- 
views with  him  on  public  affairs  and  always  found  him  wise  and 
courteous.  I  know  General  Halleck  was  highly  esteemed  by  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln  and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  <ysparaging  him.  He 
was  a  true  man." 

After  almost  four  decades  it  appears  to  be  still  the  fashion  to  abuse 
General  Halleck.  The  illustrious  soldiers,  Grant  and  Sherman,  had 
grievances  against  him,  and  the  public,  sympathizing  with  the  popular 
heroes,  became  prejudiced  against  the  brusque  captain,  who  dis- 
dained to  defend  himself.  It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  reopen 
the  misunderstandings  of  the  two  great  commanders,  and  others,  with 
their  military  superior,  and  I  will  merely  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reverse  the  received  verdicts  of  popular  opinion.  As  a  wise  man  once 
said,  the  process  uf  whitewash ins^'  involves  so  much  blackwashini;  that 
it  had  better  be  left  for  Halleck  s  muiLury  dispatches  of  the  Civil  War 
period,  included  in  1 3  2  volumes  of  official  Rebellion  records  issued  by 
the  Government,  to  vindicate  his  memory.  These  documents,  I  be- 
lieve, win  be  successful  in  reversing,  in  a  measure,  many  prejudiced 
judgments  of  the  patriotic  and  scholarly  soldier  who  sacrificed  his  life 
in  the  earnest,  loyal  and  unselfish  efforts  to  maintain  and  uphold  the 
initL,M-it\-  of  the  National  Government  Great  men  not  infrequently 
have  }?reat  faults,  and  to  ignore  them  is  to  falsity  history.  Freedom 
from  infirmities  is  not  claimed  for  the  General-in-Chief,  but  it  would 
seem  that  his  shortcomings  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Hal- 
leck, it  will  be  remembered,  held  several  important  positions  during 
the  Rebellion,  first  as  chief  commander  in  the  West,  as  general*in- 
chief  at  Washington,  Inter  chit  f  of  "^taff  to  the  President,  and  then 
commander  of  the  Military  DivisioTi  of  the  james,  with  headquarters 
at  Riclimond.  Many  orders  of  the  Prtsi.knt  and  the  Secretary  of 
W^ar  were  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  and 
for  which  he  was  held  responsible  by  the  people,  and  severely  criti- 
cised. As  in  the  Early  raid  on  Washington  of  July,  1S64,  Halleck  was 
unjtistly  condemned  for  avoiding  responsibility  which  he  was  not 
certain  that  he  was  warranted  in  taking,  when  his  three  militar}' 
superiors.  Lincoln,  TTfant  and  Stanton,  were  on  the  spot,  or  near  at 
hand.  Xicolay  and  Hay,  in  Lincoln's  bi()gra]ihy.  remark:  "General 
Grant  s  distance  from  the  scene  and  lack  ot  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
situation;  the  President's  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  his  orders, 
and  Halleck's  reluctance  to  assume  authority  which  he  believed  did 
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fiot  belong  to  him,  were  the  causes  to  which  may  be  attributed  the 
unsatisfactory  progress  of  affairs  during  this  discoura^nng  midsum- 
mer season."  Another  instance  of  injustice  to  lialleck  was  in 
reprarr!  to  the  order  which  he  issued  while  in  Richmond  to  certain 
officers  "  to  pay  no  reijfard  to  any  truce  or  ortU-rs  of  General  Sherman 
respecting  hostilities,  on  the  ground  that  Sherman's  agreement  cotild 
bind  his  own  command  only,  and  no  other,'*  and  '*  to  push  onward,  re- 
gardless of  orders  from  any  one  except  General  Grant,  and  cut  off 
Johnston's  retreat."  The  responsibility  for  this  order  was  not  Hal- 
ieck's,but  his  superiors." 

General  TIalleck  mi.u'ht  have  truthfully  echoed  the  words  of  Stan- 
ton in  assuming,'  the  office  of  Sccretan,-  of  War:  "Turning  to  neither 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  serving  no  man,  and  at  enmity  with 
none,  I  shall  strive  to  perform  my  whole  duty  in  the  great  work  before 
me.  Mistakes  I  may  commit,  but  the  purpose  of  my  actions  shall  be 
single  to  the  public  good. '  * 

•  As  an  addenda  to  the  preceding  brief  biography,  a  number  of 
General  Halleck's  letters  folldxs-.  incKulinc^  an  interesting  series  of 
sixteen  letters,  or  parts  of  letters,  \\ritten  to  Mrs.  Halleck,  and  never 
before  printed,  toc^ether  witli  valuable  communications  addressed  to 
Halleck  by  Lincoln.  Grant,  Meade,  Hooker,  and  other  prominent 
persons  of  that  eventful  period. 

APPENDIX.* 
[R]  Gbmbral  Hooksr  to  Gbmbral  Hallbck. 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  op  the  Potomac. 

Jung  34,  1863. 

Major-General  Halleck:  The  aspect  of  the  enemy  is  not  much 
changed  from  yesterday.  Ewell,  I  conclude,  is  over  the  river,  and  is 
now  up  the  coimtry,  I  suppose,  for  purposes  of  pltmder.  The  yeo- 
manry of  that  district  should  be  able  to  check  any  extended  advance 
of  that  column,  and  protect  themselves  from  their  aggression. 

Of  the  troops  that  marched  to  the  riv«r  at  Shepardstown  yester- 
day, I  cannot  learn  that  any  have  crossed,  and  as  soon  as  I  do  shall 
commence  movinc:  myself,  and  indeed  am  preparing  by  new  acquisi- 
tions fur  that  event,  the  others  are  ready. 

General  French  is  now  on  his  way  to  Harper's  Perry,  and  I  have 
given  directions  for  the  force  at  Poolesville  to  move  and  report  to  him, 
and  also  for  all  of  Stahl's  cavalry,  and  if  I  can  do  it  without  attracting 
observation  I  shall  send  over  a  corps  or  two  from  here,  in  order,  u 
possible,  to  sever  Ewell  from  the  balance  of  the  rebel  army,  in  case  he 
should  make  a  protracted  sojourn  with  his  Pennsylvania  neighbors. 

If  the  enemy  should  conclude  not  to  throw  any  additional  force 
over  the  river,  I  desire  to  make  Washington  secure',  and  with  all  the 
force  I  can  muster  strike  for  his  line  of  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond.  I  cannot  learn  the  strength  of  Heintzehnan's  and 
Schenck's  commands,  nor  where  they  are  stationed,  and  hence  I  send 
my  chief  of  staff  to  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  ascertain,  and  also 

•CoDtlinied  from  Ifiiy,  page  s59 
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to  start  out  a  column  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  on  the  national 
road  as  far  as  Frederick  City.  In  any  contingency,  whether  of  an 
advance  or  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  defense  of  Washington  or  Balti* 
more*  this  amotint  of  force  should  be  there,  and  they  should  be  held 
in  readiness  to  march,  which  tact  1  will  not  toe  able  to  know  tmtil  I 
put  them  on  the  road,  i  will  send  the  best  otliccrs  1  liavc  to  com- 
mand this  body. 

I  dfsire  that  instructions  ma>- be  .ijiven  Generals  Heintzelman  and 
Schenck  to  direct  their  commands  to  obey  promptly  any  orders  they 
may  receive  from  me.  Last  evening  the  colonel  commanding  at  Pooles- 
ville  responded  to  his  orders  to  march,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  my 
commantl,  but  would  refer  his  orders  to  General  Heintzelman.  Such 
delays  may  bring  us  reverses.  When  these  instructions  are  given  I 
shall  not  be  necessitated  to  repeat  orders  to  any  part  of  my  command 
to  march  on  the  enemy. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  new  troops  arriving  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington  be  at  once  put  in  the  defences,  and  the  old  ones,  except 
those  serving  with  the  artillery,  be  put  in  marching  condition.  If 
this  should  be  done,  and  quickly,  I  think  that  we  may  anticipate 
glorious  results  from  the  recent  movement  of  the  enemy,  whether  he 
should  determine  to  advance  or  retreat.  I  request  that  my  orders 
be  sent  me  to-Jay  for  outside  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  I  don't 
know  whether  I  am  standing  on  my  head  or  teet. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

JosBPH  Hooker, 
I  Major-C.'vrral.  Commanding, 

****** 


[S]  Gbnbral  Halleck  to  Major-Gbnbral  Grant,  Vicksburg. 

(Private  and  confidential.)       Hbadquartbrs  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  July  XI,  1863. 

My  Dear  Gexei?.\t. :  Gen.  G.  G.  Meade  has  been  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Regular  Army  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
m»de  a  major-general.  There  is  still  one  vacant  brigadier-general, 
and  T  hope  that  Harney.  Cooke  and  Anderson  will  soon  be  retired, 
making  three  more  vacancies. 

The  most  prominent  candidates  at  present  for  brigadier-generals 
in  the  Regular  Army  are  W.  T.  Shermzm,  McPherson,  Thomas,  Sedg* 
wick  and  Hancock.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Sherman  and  McPher- 
son have  rendered  the  best  service,  and  should  come  in  first.  If  you 
think  so,  write  an  official  letter  to  that  effect,  urging  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  first  v  .  "th  ics.  State  their  services  pretty  fully,  and 
mention  the  battles  that  they  have  been  in  under  your  command. 
The  feeling  is  very  strong  here  in  your  favor,  and  there  will  be  a 
strong  disposition  to  grant  any  favor  you  may  ask  for  your  generals. 

y^e  are  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Port 
iiudson,  etc..  and  the  entire  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
President  will  then  issue  a  general  order  congratulating  the  armies 
of  the  Kast  .and  West  on  their  recent  victories.  This  consideration 
has  prevented  me  from  issuing  one  myself  for  your  army.  1  prefer 
that  it  should  come  from  the  President. 

Meade  has  thus  far  proved  an  excellent  general — the  only  one  in 
fact  who  had  ever  fought  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  well.    He  seems 
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to  be  the  ricfht  man  in  the  right  place.  Hooker  was  worse  than  a 
tailure.  Had  he  remained  in  command  he  would  have  lost  the  army 
and  the  capital. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  my  old  friends  among  your  oflficers. 
I  sincerely  wish  I  was  with  you  again  in  the  West.  1  am  utterly  sick 
of  this  political  hdl. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

H.  W.  Halleck. 

[T]  Gbnbral  Hallbck  to  General  AfsADS. 

HSADgUARTBRS  OP  THB  ArMY, 

WashtngtoH,  July  38.  1863. 

Major-Gbnbral  Meade, 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  Warrenion,  Ta.; 

General;  I  take  this  method  of  writing  you  a  few  words  which  I 
could  not  well  ootnintuiicate  in  any  other  way.  Your  fight  at  Gettys- 
burg met  with  the  universal  approbation  of  all  military  men  here. 

You  handled  your  troops  in  that  battle  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
any  general  has  handled  his  army  during  the  war.  Vou  brought  all 
jrour  forces  into  action  at  the  right  time  and  place,  which  no  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  done  before.  You  may  well 
be  proud  of  that  battle.  The  President's  order,  or  proclamation,  of 
July  4th,  showed  how  much  he  appreciated  your  success. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  subsequent  events.  You 
should  not  have  been  surprised  or  vexed  at  the  President's  disap- 
pointment at  the  escape  of  Lee's  army.  He  had  examined  into  all 
the  details  of  sending  you  reinforcements,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
every  man  could  who  possibly  be  spared  from  other  places  had  been 
sent  to  your  araiy.*  He  thought  that  Lee's  defeat  was  so  certain 
that  he  felt  no  little  impatience  at  his  unexpected  escape.  I  have  no 
doubt.  General,  that  you  felt  the  disappointment  as  keenh'  as  any  one 
else.  Such  things  sometimes  occur  to  us  without  any  fault  of  our 
own.  Take  it  altogether,  your  short  campaign  has  proved  your 
superior  generalship,  and  you  merit,  as  you  will  receive,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government  and  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Hallbck. 

«         «         *         *  « 

[U]  Gbnbral  Mbaob  to  Gbnbral  Hallbcr. 

Hbadquartbrb  Army  op  thb  Potomac, 

Jidy  31.  1863. 

Major-General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

My  Dear  General:  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  'pjjg  ^3^. 
pression  you  have  been  pleased  to  use  in  your  letter — ^to  wit,  *'a  feel- 
mg  of  disappointment" — is  one  that  I  cheerfulh-  accept,  and  readily 
admit  was  as  keenly  felt  by  myself  as  any  one.  But  permit  me, 
dear  General,  to  call  yotur  attention  to  the  distinction  between  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction.  The  one  was  a  natural  feeling,  m 
view  of  the  momentous  consequences  that  would  have  resulted  from 

•A  ft-w  troops  who?:r  trrms  nf  enlistment  had  rxpircd.  Smith'"^  nnmanSCHlble  mitHw,  Mid 
Gordon's  division  which  arrived  the  day  after  Lee  cri>ss«d  the  Potomac. 
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a  successful  attack,  but  does  not  necessarily  convey  with  it  any 
censure.  I  could  not  view  the  use  of  the  latter  expression  in  any 
other  light  than  as  intending  to  convey  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  President  that  I  had  failed  to  do  what  I  might  and 
shoiild  have  done.  *****  It  was,  1  assure 
you,  with  such  feelings  that  I  applied  to  be  relieved.  It  was  not  from 
any  personal  considcr.itions,  for  I  have  tried  in  this  whole  war  to  for- 
get all  personal  considerations,  and  have  always  maintained  they 
should  not  for  an  instant  influence  any  one's  actions. 

Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  rip;ht,  an<!  I  feel  sure,  when  the  true  state  of  the  case  comes 
to  be  known,  that  however  natural  and  great  may  be  the  feeling  of 
disappointment,  no  blame  will  attach  to  any  one. 

Had  T  attacked  Lee  the  da%'  I  proposed  to  do  so,  and  in  the  igno- 
rance that  then  existed  of  his  position,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  attack  would  have  been  \msuccessful,  and  would  have  resulted 
disastrously.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  judtrmt-nt  of  n\:merous 
distinguished  officers  after  inspecting  Lee's  vacated  works  and  yiosi- 
tion.  Among  these  officers  1  could  name  Generals  Sedgwick,  Wright, 
Slocum,  Hays,  Sykes,  and  others. 

The  idea  that  Lee  abandoned  his  lines  early  in  the  day  that  he 
withdrew  I  have  positive  intelligence  is  not  correct,  and  that  not  a 
man  was  withdrawn  till  after  dark.  I  mention  these  facts  to  remove 
the  impression  whicli  newspaper  correspondents  have  «^MVen  to  the 
public,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  advance  to  secure  an  easy  vic- 
tory. I  had  great  responsibility  thrown  on  me.  On  one  side  were 
the  known  and  important  fruits  of  victory,  and  on  the  other  the 
equally  important  and  terrible  consequences  of  a  defeat.  I  consid- 
ered my  position  at  VVilliamsport  very  ditterent  from  that  at  Gettys- 
burg. When  I  left  Frederick  it  was  with  the  firm  determination  to 
attack  and  fight  Lee,  without  regard  to  time  or  place,  as  soon  as  I 
could  come  in  contact  with  him;  but  after  defeating  him,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  abandon  his  schemes  of  invasion,  I  did  not  think  myself 
justified  in  making  a  blind  attack  simply  to  prevent  his  escape,  and 
running  all  the  risks  attending  such  a  venture.  Now,  as  T  said  before 
this,  perhaps  I  erred  in  judgment,  for  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  President,  that  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
any  superior  capacity  for  the  post  he  has  assigned  me  to;  that  all  I 
can  do  is  to  exert  my  utmost  efforts  and  do  the  best  I  can ;  but  that 
the  moment  those  who  have  a  right  to  judge  my  actions  think,  or  feel 
satisfied ,  either  that  I  am  wanting  or  that  another  would  do  better,  that 
moment  1  earnestly  desire  to  be  relieved,  not  on  my  own  account, 
but  on  accotmt  of  the  country  and  the  cause." 

*  *  «  •  « 

[V^l        Gbnbsal  Hallbck  to  Gbnbral  Srbruam. 

Waskingion,  October  i,  1863. 
Major-Gbnbral  Shsrman,  Vickshurg. 

My  Dear  General:  I  have  received  and  read  with  interest  yours 
of  Sc])teniber  17th.  I  fully  concur  with  you  that  this  Rebellion  must 
be  ptit  down  by  military  force;  is  cannot  be  compromise  and  offers  of 
peace,  as  proposed  by  Northern  copperheads.  The  conquered  terri- 
ton,'  must  :\h()  be  governed  by  military  authority  until  the  time 
arrives  for  reconstruction.    I  have  always  opposed  the  organization 
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of  a  civico-military  government,  under  civilians.  It  merely  em- 
barrasses the  military  authorities  without  effecting  any  good.  Never- 
theless, if  the  people  of  any  section  will  organize  locally  against  the 
Ccnfederacy  and  in  favor  of  the  Union  it  wonM  ?ive  us  great  assist- 
ance. General  Banks  thinks  that  this  can  be  done  in  lK>uisian^. 
Perhaps  he  is  too  sanguine. 

In  askinj.'  the  views  of  yourself)  General  Grant,  and  others  who 
have  had  full  and  personal  experience  with  these  people,  I  hoped  t(jbc 
able  to  give  the  President  correct  opinions  whenever  he  should  ask 
them.  The  advice  of  politicians  generally  on  this  question  I  regard 
as  utterly  worthless — mere  Utoj^an  theories. 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  General  Buell  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
I  have  never  had  other  than  friendly  feelings  toward  Buell,  and  saved 
him  several  time  when  the  Government  had  determined  on  his 
removal.  Instead  of  any  gratitude  for  this,  he  and  his  friends  have 
not  ceased  to  abuse  nie  and  to  claim  for  him  credit  he  does  not  de- 
serve. He  never  once  suggested  the  operations  on  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  and  up  the  Tennessee  River,  but  strenuously  opposed  the 
plan,  and  1  could  get  no  assistance  from  him  till  X  appealed  to  the 
President. 

The  same  with  McClellan.  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent his  removal  after  I  arrived  here.  This  he  knew  perfectly  well. 
Instead  of  any  gratitude  for  this,  he  and  his  friends  then  and  ever 
since  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  injure  me.  I  have  made  no  reply 
to  their  misstatements  and  abuse,  nor  do  I  intend  to  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts  or  1  am  in  command.  It  1  do  not  survive  the  war,  sufficient 
materials  for  a  correct  understanding  of  my  acts  are  on  record  and 
will  be  found  by  the  future  historian  who  seeks  the  truth.  We  all 
have  enough  to  occupy  us  in  the  present,  without  discussing  the  past 
,  or  seeking  for  premature  fame.  Those  who  indulge  most  in  personal 
discussions  will  find  it  worse  for  them  in  the  end. 

Duty^  DtUy^  Duty  is  the  only  proper  motto  now  for  military  offi- 
cers. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  graerals  commanding  armies 

exhibit  a  very  bad  spirit.  They  seek  rather  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
ernment and  make  reputations  for  themselves  than  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.    General  Grant  and  a  few  others  are  most  honorable  ex,- 

ceptions. 

Your  ranks  cannot  be  filled  by  the  present  draft.  It  is  almost  a 
failure,  as  nearly  everybody  is  exempt.  It  takes  more  soldiers  to  en- 
force it  than  we  get  by  it.  A  more  complicated,  defective  and  im- 
practicable law  could  scarcely  have  been  framed.  Moreover,  the 
.  copperheads  of  the  North  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der it  inoperative.  Yours  truly* 

H.  W.  Hallbck. 


[W]  Gbneral  Hallbck  to  General  Grant. 

Hbadquartbrs  op  the  Army, 
Weuhing^,  D.  C.  Feb*y  17, 1864. 

Major-General  Gr.\nt, 

Nashville,  Tcnn. 

General:  Your  letter  of  the  f  ath  inst.  is  Just  received.  I  fully 
concur  with  you  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  East 
Tennessee.    It  certainly  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fatal 
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mistake  of  General  Bumside  has  permitted  Longstreet's  .  rmy  to 
winter  in  Tennessee.  It  is  due  to  yourself  that  a  full  report  of  this 
matter  should  be  placed  on  file  so  that  the  responsibility  may  rest 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

,  The  condition  of  aliairs  in  East  Tenne5;see  and  the  uncertainly 
of  General  Banks'  operations  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  have  caused 
me  to  dela>'  answermg  your  former  commtmication  in  regard  to 
operatirms  of  the  campaign.  In  one  of  these  you  su^pfest  whether 
it  might  not  be  well  not  to  attempt  anything  more  against  Richmond 
and  to  send  a  column  of  sixty  thousand  men  into  North  Carolina. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  never  considi-red  Richmond  a;;  the  neces- 
sary objective  point  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  that  point  is  Lee's 
army.  I  have  never  supposed' that  Richmond  would  be  taken  till 
his  army  was  defeated  or  driven  away.  It  was  one  of  Napoleon's 
maxims  that  an  army  covering  a  capital  must  be  destroyed  before 
attempting  to  capture  or  occupy  that  capital.  And  now  how  can 
we  best  ddfeat  Lee's  army;  by  attacking  it  between  h«re  and  Rich- 
mond on  our  shortest  line  of  supplies  and  in  such  a  position  that  we 
can  combine  our  whole  force,  or  by  a  longer  time  and  with  a  force 
diminished  by  the  troops  required  to  cover  Washington  and  Marv- 
Und? 

The  movement  throucifh  Carolina  attended  to  by  you  and  also  one 
from  Port  Royal  un  Savannah  and  into  Georgia  have  been  several 
times  suggested  here  and  pretty  fully  discussed  by  military  men.  It 
is  conceded  by  those  suggesting  these  expeditions  that  neither  of 
them  can  be  safely  imdertaken  with  a  less  force  than  that  estimated 
by  you,  viz.:  sixty  thousand  effective  men.  Some  require  a  still 
larger  force. 

If  we  admit  the  advantage  of  either  of  these  plans,  the  question 
immediately  arises,  where  can  we  get  the  requisite  niunber  of  troops?  . 

There  is  evidently,  a  general  public  misconception  of  the  strength 
of  our  army  in  Virtntiiri  and  about  Washington.  Perhaps  it  is  good 
policy  to  encourage  this  public  error.  The  entire  effective  force  in 
the  fortifications  about  Washington  and  employed  in  gtiarding  the 
public  build  in  j:^  and  stores,  the  aqueduct  and  railroads  does  not  ex- 
ceed eighteen  thousand  men.  We  have  a  few  thousand  more  in  the 
convalescent  and  distribution  camps  and  in  the  cavalry  and  artiUcay 
depots,  but  the^  are  mostly  fragments  of  organizations  temporarily 
here  for  equipment  and  distribution  and  could  contribute  vcr\'  little 
to  the  defense  of  tlie  place.  This  power  is  therefore  less  than  i^ne-half 
of  what  General  IfcClellan  and  several  boards  of  officers  recom- 
mended as  the  permanent  s^arrison.  Considering  the  political  im- 
portance of  Washington  and  the  immense  amount  of  military  stores 
here  it  would  be  exceeding;!)-  hazardous  to  reduce  it  still  further. 

The  effective  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  only  about 
seventy  thousand.  General  Meade  retreated  before  Lee  with  a 
very  much  larger  force  and  he  does  not  now  deem  himself  strong 
enough  to  attack  Lee's  present  army. 

Suppose  wc  were  to  send  thirty  thousand  men  from  that  army  to 
North  Carolina,  would  not  Lee  be  able  to  make  another  invasion  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania?  But  it  may  be  said  that  by  operating 
in  North  Carolina  we  would  compel  Lee  to  move  his  army  there.  T 
do  not  think  so.  Moreover,  Washington  and  the  Potomac  River  and 
all  the  forces  which  Lee  can  collect  will  be  moved  north  and  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  will  compel  the  Government  to  bring  back  the  army  in 
North  Carolina  to  defend  Washing^n  and  Philadelphia.    I  think 
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Lee  would  to-morrow  exchange  Richrnf^nrl,  Ralcij^^h  and  WilmklgtOfi 
for  the  possession  of  either  of  the  afore-mentioned  cities. 

But  suppose  it  were  practicable  to  send  thirty  thousand  men  from 

Meade's  army  to  North  Carolina,  where  should  we  get  the  other 
thirty  thotisami?  Wc  have  there  now  barely  enough  to  hoM  the 
points  which  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  in  order  to  prevent  contraband 
trade.  Very  few  of  these  wotdd  be  available  for  the  field.  Mary- 
land is  almost  strijijn'd  of  troojis,  and  tlu-  forces  in  West  Virginia  are 
barely  sufficient  to  protect  that  part  ot  the  country  from  rebel  raids. 
The  only  other  resource  is  South  Carolina. 

Generals  Foster  and  Gillmore  were  both  of  opinion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  ai^ainst  Charleston  that  neither  that  place 
nor  Savannah  would  be  taken  by  a  land  force  of  less  than  sixty 


employed  there  for  nearly  a  year  without  any  important  results.  I 
had  no  faith  in  the  plan  at  first,  and  for  months  past  have  inetiectually 
urged  that  ten  or  nfteen  thousand  men  from  Gillmore's  command  be 

sent  aijainst  Texa?;  or  ^^obile.  And  now  these  troops  are  sent  upon 
another  expedition  which*  in  my  opinion,  can  produce  no  military 
resixlt. 

I  always  have  been  and  am  still  opposed  to  all  these  isolated  ex- 
peditions on  the  sea  and  Gulf  coasts.  It  is  true  they  greatly  assist 
the  navy  in  maintaining  the  blockade  and  preventing  contraband 
trade;  but  I  think  the  troops  so  employed  wotdd  do  more  good  if 
concentrated  in  some  imjiortant  line  of  military  operations.  We 
have  given  too  much  attention  to  cutting  the  toe-nails  of  our  enemy 
instead  of  grasping  the  throat. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  fact  stated  above  that  there  are  serious 
if  not  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  North 
Carolina  expedition.  Nevertheless,  as  it  has  much  to  reconunend  it, 
I  shall  submit  it,  with  yotir  remarks,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  War.  as  soon  as  troops  enough  return  from  fur- 
lough to  attempt  any  important  movement  in  this  part  of  the  theater 
of  war. 

Lei-'s  army  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  rebel  service,  and  I  n  . :;ird  him 
as  their  ablest  general.  But  little  progress  can  be  made  here  till  that 
army  is  broken  or  defeated.  There  have  been  several  good  oppor- 
tunities to  do  this,  viz.:  at  Antietam.  at  Chancellorville  and  at 
Williamsport,  in  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg.  I  am  also  of  opin- 
ion that  General  Meade  could  have  succeeded  recently  at  Mine  Rim 
had  he  persevered  in  his  attack. 

The  overthrow  of  Lee's  army  beinq-  the  object  of  operations  here, 
the  question  arises  how  can  we  best  attain  it?  If  we  fight  that  army 
with  our  communication  open  to  Washington  so  as  to  cover  this  place 
and  Maryland,  we  can  concentrate  upon  it  nearly  all  of  our  forces  on 
this  frontier;  but  if  we  operate  by  North  Carolina  or  the  Peninsula,  we 
must  act  with  a  divided  army  and  on  exterior  lines,  while  Lee  with  a 
^ort  interior  line  can  concentrate  his  entire  force  upon  either  frag- 
ment. 

And  yet,  if  we  had  troops  enough  to  secure  our  position  here,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  operate  with  advantage  on  Raleigh  or  Richmond, 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  at  least  for  a  winter  or  spring  campaign. 
But  our  ntimbers  are  not  sufficient  in  my  opinion  to  attempt  this, 
at  least  for  the  p)rescnt.  Troops  sent  soutli  of  James  River  cannot  be 
brought  back  in  time  to  oppose  Lee  should  he  attempt  a  movement 
nctfth,  which  I  am  satisfied  would  be  his  best  policy. 


thousand  (60,000)  men. 
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Our  main  efforts  in  the  next  camyiaiirn  should  unquestionably  be 
made  aL,'ainst  the  armies  ui  Lee  and  Johnson.  But  by  what  particu- 
lar lines  we  shall  operate  cfliinot  be  particulai'ly  detennmed  until  the 
affairs  of  East  Tennessee  are  settled  and  we  can  know  more  nearly 
what  force  can  be  given  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  mean- 
time it  will  be  well  to  compare  views  and  opinions.  The  final  deci- 
sion  of  this  question  will  probably  depend  under  the  President  upon 
yourself. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  General  McClellan  failed  to  take  Richmond 
by  the  Peninsular  route,  so  also  have  Generals  Humside,  Hooker  and 
^^eade  failed  to  accomplish  that  object  by  the  shorter  and  more  direct 
route.  This  is  all  very  true,  but  no  argument  can  be  deduced  from 
this  bare  fact  in  favor  of  either  plan  of  operations.  Geneial  lyfcClellan 
ha  l  so  lar^e  an  army  in  the  sfriiij,'  of  1S62  that  yvjssibly  he  was  justi- 
fied in  dividing  his  forces  and  adopting  exterior  lines  ot  operations. 
If  he  had  succeeded,  his  plan  would  have  been  tmivereally  praised. 
He  &iled,  and  so  also  have  Bumside.  Hooker  and  Meade  on  an  in- 
terior route;  but  their  armies  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  that 
which  McClellan  had  two  years  ago.  These  lacis  m  themselves  prove 
nothing  in  favor  of  either  route,  and  to  decide  the  principles  in  regard 
to  interior  ;iiid  exterior  lines,  (.bjietivt^  points,  covering  armies, 
divided  forces,  etc. — these  fimdamental  principles  require,  in  my 
opinion,  that  all  our  available  forces  in  the  Bast  should  be  con- 
centrated aj^ainst  Lee's  army.  We  cannot  take  Richmond  (at  least 
with  any  military  at'vnntaL'e^  and  we  cannot  operate  advantatjcously 
on  any  point  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  till  we  destroy  or  disperse  that 
army.  And  the  nearer  to  Washington  we  can  fight  it  the  better  for 
us.  We  can  there,  or  between  here  antl  Richmond,  concentrate 
against  him  more  men  than  anywhere  else.  If  we  cannot  defeat 
him  here  with  our  combined  force,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  so  elsewhere 
with  a  divided  army 

I  write  to  you  ]i]ainly  and  frankly,  for  between  us  there  should  be 
no  reserve  or  concealment  of  opinions.  As  before  remarked,  I  pre- 
sume that,  under  the  authority  of  the  President,  the  final  decision  of 
these  questions  will  be  referred  to  you.  Nevertheless,  I  think  you 
are  entitled  to  have,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  frankiy  give,  my  individ- 
ual opinion  on  the  subject.  It  will  no  doubt  be  received  for  what 
it  may  be  intrinsica1!y  worth.    I  can  nsk  <  ir  ex]'ect  nothing  more. 

In  regard  to  the  operations  of  our  Western  armies,  i  fully  conctir 
in  your  views;  but  I  think  the  condition  of  affairs  in  East  Tennessee 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  require  some  modification  in 
your  plans,  or  at  least  will  ver\''  much  delay  the  operations  of  your 
proposed  spring  campaign.  There,  however,  are  delays  and  changes 
which  neither  of  us  could  anticipate. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  \V.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief, 

[X]  General  Gr.\nt  to  General  Halleck. 

Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

.Year  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  May  11,  1864,  8:30  a.m. 

Maj.-Gex.  H.  W.  Halleck,  Chief  oj  Staff: 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The 
result  to  this  time  is  much  in  our  favor.  But  our  losses  have  been 
heavy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.    We  have  lost  to  this  time  eleven 
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pencml  officers,  killod,  wounded  and  missing,  and  probably  20,000 
men.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater,  we  having  taken 
over  4000  priwners  in  battle,  while  he  has  taken  but  few  except 

stragglers.  I  am  now  sending  back  to  Relle  Plain  all  my  wagons  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  propose  to  fight  it 
out  OH  //n.v  ii)u-  ij  it  takes  all  summer. 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  here  will  be  very  encouraging  to  the 
men,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  sent  as  fast  as  possible,  and  in  as  great 
numbers.  My  object  in  having  them  sent  to  Belie  Plain  was  to  use 
them  as  an  escort  to  otff  supply  train.  If  it  is  more  convenient  to 
send  them  out  by  train  to  march  from  the  railroad  to  Belle  Plain  or 
Fredericksburg  send  them  so.  I  am  satisfied  the  enemy  are  very 
shaky,  and  are  only  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  the  greatest  exertions 
on  the  part  of  their  officers,  and  by  keeping  them  intrenched  in  every 
position  they  take.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
portion  of  Lee's  army  being  detached  for  the  defense  of  Richmond. 

U.  S.  Grant. 
Lieutenant'Central, 
*         *         *         *  * 


[Y]         Gener.\l  Halleck  to  General  Subrm.vn. 

(Private  and  confidential.)     Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

WashingtoKt  D*  C,  December  30,  1864. 

Maj.-Gen.  \V.  T.  Sher.man, 

Savannah: 

Mv  Dear  General:  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention, 
in  this  private  and  friendly  way,  to  a  matter  which  may  possibly 
hereaft^  be  of  more  importance  to  you  than  either  of  us  may  now 
anticipate.  While  almost  every  (jne  is  ])raisinv(  your  great  march 
through  Georgia  and  the  capture  of  Savannah,  there  is  a  certain  class, 
having  now  great  influence  with  the  President,  and  very  probably 
anticipating  still  more  on  a  change  of  Cabinet,  who  are  decidedly  dis- 
posed to  make  a  point  against  you — I  mean  in  regard  to  "Inevitable 
Sambo."  They  say  that  you  have  manifested  an  almost  criminal 
dislike  to  the  negro,  and  that  you  are  not  willing  to  carry  out  the 
\\  ishes  of  the  Government  in  rei;;ird  t  )  him,  but  repulse  him  with 
contempt.  They  say  you  might  have  brought  with  you  to  Savannah 
more  than  50,000,  thus  stripping  Georgia  of  that  number  of  laborers 
and  opening  a  road  by  which  as  many  more  could  have  escaped  from 
their  masters;  but  that  instead  of  this  you  drove  them  from  yonr 
ranks,  prevented  them  from  following  you  by  cutting  the  bridges  in 
yottr  rear,  and  thus  caused  the  massacre  of  large  numbers  by  Wheel- 
er's cavalry. 

To  those  who  know  you  as  I  do  such  accusations  will  pass  as  the 
idle  winds,  for  we  presume  that  you  discouraged  the  negroes  from  fol- 
lowing you  simply  because  you  had  not  the  means  of  stxpportin;.^  them 
and  feared  thev  mieht  scrioitslv  embarra'?s  ynnr  march.  But  there 
are  others,  and  among  toem  some  m  higli  authority,  who  think, 
or  pretend  to  think,  otherwise,  and  they  are  decidedly  disposed  to 
make  a  point  against  you. 

I  do*  not  write  this  to  induce  you  to  conciliate  this  class  of  men  by 
doing  anything  which  you  do  not  think  right  and  j>roper  and  for  the 
interest  of  the  G«  ivernnu-nt  and  the  ctnmtry.  but  simply  to  call  y<nir 
attention  to  certain  things  which  are  viewed  here  somewhat  ditier- 
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ently  than  from  your  standpoint.  I  will  explain  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Some  here  think  thai,  m  view  ol  the  scarcity  of  labfjr  in  the  South, 
and  the  probability  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  able-bodied  slaves 
will  be  called  into  the  military  service  of  the  rebels,  it  is  of  the  j^reat- 
est  importance  to  open  outlets  by  which  the  slaves  can  escape  into 
our  lines,  and,  they  say.  that  the  route  you  have  passed  over  should 
be  made  the  route  of  escape  and  Savannah  the  great  jilace  of  refutje 
These  I  know  are  the  views  of  some  of  the  leadin;^'  men  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  they  now  express  dissatisfaction  that  you  did  not  carry 
them  out  in  your  great  raid. 

Now  that  you  are  in  possession  of  Savannah,  and  there  can  be  no 
further  fears  about  supplies,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  re- 
open these  avenues  of  escape  for  the  negroes  without  interfering  with 
your  military  operations?*  Could  not  such  escaped  slaves  find,  at 
least,  a  partial  supply  of  food  in  the  rice-fields  about  Savannah,  and 
occupation  in  the  rice  and  cotton  plantations  on  the  coast? 

I  merely  throw  out  these  suggestions ;  I  know  that  such  a  course 
would  be  approved  by  the  Government,  and  I  believe  that  a  mani- 
festation on  your  part  of  a  desire  to  bring  the  slaves  within  our  lines 
will  do  much  to  silence  your  opi^onents. 

You  will  appreciate  my  motives  in  writinir  this  private  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Hallbck. 

«  •  «  «  4>  « 

[Z]         General  Hallbck  to  General  Sherman. 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 
W  ishingtont  December  i8,  1864.  (Via  Hilton  Head.) 

Maj.-Gbn.  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Savannah: 

Mr  Dbar  General:  Yours  of  the  13th,  by  Major  Anderson,  is 

just  received.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  splendid  success,  and  shall 
very  soon  expect  to  hear  of  the  crowning  work  of  your  new  campaign 
in  the  capture  of  Savannah.  Your  march  will  stand  out  prominently 
as  the  great  one  of  this  Ljiat  war.  When  Savannah  falls,  then  for 
another  raid  soxith  throui^h  the  center  of  the  Confederacy.  But  I  will 
not  anticipate.  General  Grant  is  expected  here  this  morning,  and 
will  probably  write  you  his  own  views.  I  do  not  learn  from  your 
letter  or  from  Major  Anderson  that  you  are  in  want  of  anything  which 
we  have  not  provided  at  Hilton  Head.  Thinking  it  possible  that  you 
might  want  more  field-arti11er>',  I  had  prepared  several  batteries,  but 
the  great  difficulty  of  forauing  horses  on  the  coast  will  prevent  our 
sending  any  unless  you  actualh'  need  t'lem.  The  hay  crop  this  year  is 
short,  and  the  Quartermasier  s  Department  has  great  ditViculty  in 
procuring  a  supply  for  our  animals.  General  Thomas  has  defeated 
Hood  near  Nashville,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  completely  crush 
his  army.  Breckinridge,  at  last  accounts,  was  trying  to  form  a  junc- 
tion near  Murfreesborough ;  but  as  Thomas  is  between  them  Breckin- 
ridge must  either  retreat  or  be  defeated.  General  Rosecrans  made 
very  bad  work  of  it  in  Missouri,  allowing  Price  with  a  small  force  to 
overrun  the  Slate  and  destroy  millions  of  property.  Orders  have 
been  issued  for  all  officers  and  detachments  having  three  months  or 
more  to  serve  to  rejoin  your  army  via  Savannah;  those  having  less 
than  three  months  to  serve  will  be  retained  by  General  Thomas. 
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Should  you  capture  Charleston,  I  hope  that  by  some  accident  the 
place  may  be  destroyed,  and  if  a  little  salt  should  be  sown  upon  its 
site  it  may  prevent  the  growth  of  future  crops  of  nullification  and 
secession. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Hallbck, 
Major-Gencral  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
*  *  *  «  « 


!  [Z  ij  Headquartbrs  of  the  Army, 

Washin^ont  April  le,  1865. 

Maj.-Gbn.  W.  T.  Sherman: 

My  Dbar  Gbnbral:  Sergeant  Rose  brought  me  your  letter  and 
report  yesterday.  I  have  given  him  $20  and  a  ticket  to  Iowa,  via 
both  South  Bend  and  Chicago,  so  that  he  will  be  certain  to  find  Mrs. 
S.  1  have  read  your  report  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  will  be 
immediately  published  in  the  "Gazette."  We  are  now  amidst  the  ex- 
citement of  victory,  speeches.  &c.,  on  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee's  army.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  Johnston's  to  you,  and  of  Mobile 
to  Canby.  They  can  have  no  possible  hopes  now,  and  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  waste  any  more  blood.  If  Johnston  will  surrender  as  Lee 
has  I  presume  you  will  give  him  the  same  terms.  Beauregard,  Bragg 
and  Hardee  deserve  no  consideration.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
great  marches  and  able  combinations.  You  speak  in  your  note  of 
advancing  north  to  the  Roanoke.  I  presume  tnat  the  next  day  you 
heard  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  changed  your  line  upon  Raleigh 
and  Greensborough.  Stoneman,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  was  at  States- 
ville,  and  by  this  time  should  have  rescued  our  prisoners  at  Salisbury 
and  have  destroyed  the  railroad  toward  Greensborough.  Shotild 
Johnston  fall  bade  on  Danville  he  will  be  hopelessly  hemmed  in  be- 
tween you  and  Grant,  and  must  surrender.  It  is  believed  that  Wilson 
has  taken  Selma  and  is  moving  south  to  join  Canby.  We  are  fitting 
out  Pope  and  Reynolds  for  operations  west  of  the  Mississippi.  1 
hope  in  a  very  short  time  to  be  able  to  say  and  feel  that  the  reb^lion 
is  virtually  at  an  end. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 
Major-General  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
♦         *         *         *  * 


(Z  9]      Gbnbral  Hali,bck  to  Sbcrbtary  Stanton. 

Richmond^  Fa.,  AprU  24,  1865. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton: 

1  propose  that  the  following  order  be  issued: 

"By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  is  ordered 

as  follows:  First.  All  restrictions  in  rci^ard  to  domestic  commerce 
and  trade,  except  as  to  articles  contraband  of  war  with  the  State  of 
Virginia  as  insurgent  territory,  are  hereby  revoked  in  respect  to  the 

ports  and  counties  of  that  State  which  have  duly  submitted  to  the 
authority  or  are  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United  State^. 
Second.  All  restrictions  upon  travel  to  and  from  the  ports  of  V'ir;,;i:iiu. 
hereinbefore  mentioned  are  hereby  suspended,  so  far  as  regards  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  who  have  taken  the  prescribed 
oath  under  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  President.    Third.  The 
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commanding  general  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  James  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  exceptions  to  the  above  articles  as  in  his  opinion 
circximstances  may  require. 

"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War." 

I  think  the  above  would  give  great  satisfaction,  and  afford  imme- 
diate relief  to  Richmond  and  the  surrounding  country.  I  have  had 
interviews  with  several  prominent  gentlemen  from  the  interior.  They 
all  say  that  the  people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  return  to  the  Union. 
They  are  very  destitute  of  provisions,  and  unless  they  can  be  relieved 
many  will  resort  to  robbery.  Most  of  them,  however,  can  provide  for 
*  themselves  if  trade  is  opened  so  that  they  can  purchase  provisions 
and  seeds. 

W.  H.  Halleck, 
M  a  jor -General. 

*  *  If  *  * 

[Z  3]         General  Halleck  to  General  Grant. 

Richmond,  Va.,  May  5,  1865,  4  p.  m. 

Lieut. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant: 

I  ordered  the  arrest  of  Smith  when  I  first  arrived.  Think  he  has 
gone  to  South  Carolina.  Have  ordered  General  Schofield  to  endeavor 
to  catch  him.  Have  also  ordered  the  arrest  of  Letcher.  Hunter  is 
said  to  be  quietly  at  his  home  advising  all  who  visit  him  to  support  the 
Union  cause.  His  hostility  to  Davis  did  much  to  make  him  (Davis) 
unpopular  in  Virginia.  Considering  these  and  the  fact  that  President 
Lincoln  advised  against  disturbing  Mr.  Hunter  at  this  time,  I  would 
prefer  to  not  arrest  him  unless  specially  ordered  to  do  so.  All  classes 
are  offering  to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  and  those  excluded  from  its 
benefit  are  nevertheless  taking  it  and  making  petitions  for  pardon. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  to  check  by  unnecessary  arrests  this  general 
desire  for  amnesty.  Many  of  Lee's  officers  have  come  forward  to  take 
the  oath,  and  it  is  reported  that  even  Lee  himself  is  considering  the 
propriety  of  doing  so  and  of  petitioning  President  Johnson  for  pardon. 
Should  he  do  this  the  whole  population  with  few  exceptions  will  follow 
his  example. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 
M  ajor-Geucral. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[Tlu-  Scientific  Aiufrican.) 

AT  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Prof.  Henry  Fair- 
field Osbom  recently  gave  six  lectures  \mder  the  auspices  of  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  University,  entitled  "The  Jesup  Lectures  on 
the  Evolution  of  the  Horse."  The  lectures  were  illustrated .  and 
covered  first  the  the  recent  and  past  researches  of  Prof.  Osbom  and 
his  assistants  (especially  Mr.  J.  W.  Gidley)  and  of  other  investigators 
on  the  fossil  horses  of  America  and  Europe;  second,  the  mass  of 
writings  by  American  and  European  zoologists  upon  the  origin  and 
evolution,  relationships,  structtire  and  habits  of  the  breeds  of  domes- 
ticated and  wild  horse,  and  of  their  near  relatives,  the  asses  and 
zebras.  The  followins^  is  an  abstract  of  tlie  lectures  coverintx  the 
first  series  of  topics  mentioned:  The  various  races  of  the  horse  family 
furnish  a  beautiful  example  of  adaptation,  or  the  adjustment  of  the 
organism  to  its  surroundinj^js.  In  every  aninial  of  to-day  the  remnants 
of  adaptations  belonging  to  the  remote  past  are  mingled  with  adap- 
tations to  the  present,  and  many  characteristics  of  the  domestic  horse 
may  be  regarded  as  inherited  ada])tations  of  remote  antiquity.  Thus 
the  habit  of  carrying  the  head  high  is  a  reminder  of  the  time  when  the 
wild  stallion  at  the  head  of  the  herd  had  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
foes :  the  sudden  shying  is  an  instinctive  memcHry  of  the  days  when  a 
quick  jump  to  one  side  might  save  a  horse  from  the  sudden  spring  of  a 
beast  of  prej';  while  bucking  is  a  device  for  shaking  an  enemy  off  the 
back.  Agam»  the  usefulness  of  the  hcMTse  for  cavalry  exercises  de- 
T  en  Is  upon  his  having  inherited  an  instinct  for  acting  in  concert  with 
his  fellows. 

The  several  parts  and  habits  of  a  horse  are  also  adjusted  to  each 
other,  and  these  natural  adjustments  were  what  first  made  the  horse 
valuable  to  man.  Thus  the  horse  is  a  quadruped,  seeking  safety  and 
food  by  its  speed  and  traveling  power;  it  is  also  a  •*soliped,"  with 
Stilt-like  legs,  walking  on  the  tips  of  its  single  toes ;  and  being  a  grazer 
and  browser,  its  neck  must  be  long  enough  to  bring  the  lips  to  the 
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ground.    As  a  traveler  it  has  acquired  varied  limb  action  and  gaits* 

and  also  varied  experiences,  which  have  served  to  increase  its  resource- 
fulness and  intelligence.  Not  being  detended  by  horns  or  tusks,  it 
uses  its  hoofs  collectively  as  a  weapon,  which  is  particularly  power- 
ful  and  effective,  the  yoiinj^  being  frequently  defended  from  wolves  by 
a  ring  of  desperate  hoofs.  Since  the  chief  enemies  of  the  horse  are 
the  larger  carnivores,  it  has  developed  quiclaiess  of  sense  and  move- 
ment, and  the  young  must  be  able  to  rim  with  the  herd  at  birth. 

It  is  true  that  the  horse  is  a  complex  "machine";  but  it  is  more. 
No  mere  machine  is  self-perpetuatmg,  no  niachi:ie  becomes  perfected 
through  long-continued  tise. 

One  of  our  photographs  represents  a  beautifully  motmted  irrrnp 
consisting  of  a  skeleton  of  a  horse  rearing  and  of  a  man,  recently 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  American  Museum.  The  picture  shows 
that  the  bones  of  man  and  horse  arc  strictly  comparable,  but  man 
has  retained  more  of  the  primitive  or  sj;eneralized  features  commrm  to 
all  mammals,  the  horse  being  far  more  specialized  in  the  structure  of 
its  limbs  and  of  its  grinding  teeth.  The  special  structure  and  motions 
of  the  limbs  are  elucidated  by  the  accompanying:  photographs  of  rear- 
ing and  leaping  horses.  Figures  were  used  by_  Prof.  Osborn  showing 
sections  of  the  limbs,  the  various  types  of  joints,  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons,  of  the  ligaments  and  of  the  patella  or  knee-cap. 
The  several  parts  of  the  limb  in  their  capacity  of  levers  must  also  be 
considered.  The  rate  of  oscillation  of  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  bones 
when  acting  like  a  pendulum  has  been  increased  by  the  shortening 
of  these  bones,  and  they  have  become  drawn  up  among  the  muscles. 
For  jjurposes  of  locomotion,  the  movements  of  the  horse's  limbs  are 
principally  fore  and  aft,  the  muscles  for  drawing  the  limbs  across  the 
body  and  for  rotating  the  arms  having  been  lost  during  the  course  of 
increasing  specialization.  The  photographic  and  mechanical  anal)r8es 
of  the  motions  of  animals  made  by  Muybridge.  many  of  which  have 
been  published  in  early  numbers  of  the  Scientific  American,  show  the 
varied  gaits  of  the  horse  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  raccoon, 
tiger,  elephant,  camel;  and  the  mechanical  superiority  of  the  trot 
over  other  gaits  must  be  admitted.  The  traditional  representations 
by  artists  of  the  trot  and  gallop  are  usually  wrong.  \  draft  horse  in 
the  act  of  pushing  against  the  collar  of  the  harness,  and  thus  of  draw- 
ing a  heavy  load,  causes  the  back-bone  to  curve  some  what  at  each 
thrust  of  either  of  the  hind  limbs,  so  as  to  bring  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  force  as  near  as  possible  to  the  midline  of  the  body. 

Most  of  the  physical  and  mental  traits  of  the  horse  are  entirely 
usefiil.  Usually  each  habit,  each  structure,  must,  as  it  were,  pay  its 
way,  to  give  a  definite  return  for  the  blood  and  food  it  receives  from 
the  organism  as  a  whole.  However,  in  human  society  there  are  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  that  have  outgrown  their  usefulness,  and 
although  reduced  in  inijxjrtance  and  destined  to  disappear  ultimately, 
they  still  manage  to  hang  on."  So  too  the  horse  retains  traces  of 
many  former  habits  (e.  g.,  a  trace  of  the  habit  of  brushing  away  the 
snow  with  its  fore  foot,  so  as  to  get  at  the  grass  underneath),  and 
especially  many  vestiges  in  the  skeleton.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  vestigial  bony  elements  in  the  pelvis  and  shoulder  girdle,  in 
the  wrist  and  ankle  joints,  and  the  famous  "  splint "  bones  bsck  of  the 
cannon  bone,  which  are  the  vestiges  of  inner  and  outer  toes.  Some- 
times organs  which  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  normal  in- 
dividual occur  sporadically  as  ''reversions."  Thus  the  flints  men- 
tioned above  very  rarely  appear  as  well-developed  side  toes,  the  foot 
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of  suc!i  a  " '  irc'dV  "  horse  closvly  rescnibltng  that  of  one  of  the  ancestral 
three- tued  horses  oi  the  Tertiary  period. 

Many  of  the  fossil  skeletons  now  regarded  as  representingr  ancient 

equines  were  not  recognized  as  such  by  their  discoverers,  on  account 
of  their  very  obvi'ms  differences  from  modern  horses.  For  example, 
the  great  French  naturalist  Cuvier  (17H3  -1844)  who  described  the 
three-toed  Anchitlicriuni,  recognized  its  hoTseUke  characters,  but  as  he 
did  not  ^  I  1i<  vc  in  the  evolution  or  change  of  species,  he  naturally  did 
not  regard  it  as  an  ancestral  equine.  Other  French  naturalists  de- 
scribed a  number  of  other  species  with  similar  results.  In  England 
the  great  ccmparativo  anatomist,  Sir  Richard  Owen,  had  the  good 
fortune  in  1839.  1842.  1857.  to  discover  in  rocks  of  Koccne  age  the 
fossil  rc-mains  of  what     r.'>'.v  r'^f^nrdcd      one  of  the  most  ancient  and 


primitive  horses  known  (the  term  horse  being  used  here  in  a  very 
broad  sense),  namely,  the  little  four-toed  Hyracollwrinm.  Darwin's 
great  work  on  the  "brigin  of  Species"  (1859)  set  naturalists  search- 
ing for  "missing  links'*  and  ancestral  forms,  and  so  the  French  nat- 
uralist Gaudry,  in  fully  recognized  the  equine  afhnity  of  the 
three-toed  fossil  genus  Hipparion  of  Greece  and  the  ancestral  charac- 
ter  of  the  horses  of  the  Upper  Eocene  peric  d.  Finally.  Huxley  pre- 
dicted in  1S70  that  the  horse  and  all  other  hec  fed  mammals  would  be 
traced  back  ultimately  to  a  form  with  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  both 
Kowelevsky  and  our  compatriot  Cope  {MV>phesied  that  this  general- 
ized form  wnti!d  have  Inniridont.  or  low-crowned,  grinding  teeth. 
Finally,  the  discoveries  of  Leidy,  Cope,  and  Marsh  (of  Yale)  in  this 
oount^  first  made  clc^r  in  a  general  way  the  successive  steps  of  equine 
evolution,  and  furnished  Darwin  and  Huxley  with  a  celebntted 
instance  of  evolution  as  indicated  by  fossil  history. 
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Evolutional  changes  involve  either.  1 1  /  Li;e  remodeling  of  old  parts, 
as  in  the  evolution  of  the  grinding  teeth ;  (2)  the  reduction  of  certain 
parts  and  enlargement  of  others,  as  in  the  loss  of  inner  and  outer 
toes  and  the  great  enlargement  of  the  middle  toe;  (3)  the  coales- 
cence or  fusion  of  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  wrist  bones  and  the 
fusion  of  the  two  forearm  bones  (ulna  and  radius);  (4)  the  addition 
of  new  parts,  as  for  example  the  great  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
cusps  in  the  premolar  grinding  teeth.  Thus  "evolution"  does  not 
imply  a  uniform  advance  of  all  organS.  If  some  develop,  other  de- 
generate. In  the  feet,  the  outer  and  inner  toes  (like  Peter)  were 
*'robbed  to  pay  Paul"  (the  main  middle  toe).  Sometimes  we  seem 
to  have  evidence  that  evolution  has  taken  place  in  a  definite  or 
determinate  direction,  as  if,  for  example,  the  fmal  complex  pattern 
of  the  horse's  grinding  teeth  were  the  goal  toward  which  the  trend  of 
evolution  had  been  aimed  from  the  first.  In  fact,  as  shown  by  a 
series  of  photographs,  all  the  elements  of  the  complex  later  teeth  are 
present,  as  it  were,  "in  embrj'o,"  in  the  crown  of  the  molars  of  the 
ancestral  Protorohibpus,  the  grinding  teeth  being  low-crowned  and 
their  crowns  with  low  tubercules,  instead  of  the  elaborately  folded 
crests  of  later  types.  Hence,  all  the  earliest  hoofed  animals  retain 
this  condition  more  or  less  fully,  and  among  early  horses  the  famous 
Protorohippus,  the  virtual  founder  of  the  horse  dynasty,  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  it.  A  number  of  illustrations  published  some 
time  ago  in  these  columns  represent  the  skeleton,  the  foot  structure, 
teeth,  and  probable  appearance  in  the  ilesh  of  this  fascinating  little 
creature,  which  was  actually  smaller  than  the  head  of  one  of  its 
modem  representatives.  The  Protorohippus  had  already  lost  by 
reduction  the  inner  or  first,  and  the  outer  or  fifth  toe  in  the  hind  foot, 
and  most  of  the  inner  or  first  toe  in  the  fore  foot.  This  process  of 
reduction  was  demonstrated  to  have  gone  on  until  in  the  fmal  stage 
of  evolution  but  one  great  toe,  the  middle  of  each  foot,  remained. 
The  reason  for  this  change  is  quite  apparent.  The  horse  family  has 
made  speed  the  keynote  of  its  evolution ;  it  had  elected,  as  it  were, 
to  nm  instead  of  to  hide,  to  seek  for  food  over  a  wide  area.  One 
factor  of  sf)eed  is  length  of  limb;  wherefore  the  horse  "  rose  up  on  its 
toes,  and  the  toes  began  to  elongate.  The  first  effect  of  this  was  to 
lift  the  shorter  toes,  Nos.  I  and  V,  clear  of  the  ground,  and  being  no 
longer  useful  in  supporting  weight,  they  speedily  dwindled  and  van- 
ished. Meanwhile  the  middle  digit  had  to  bear  more  and  more 
weight,  and  hence  it  grew  larger.  The  process  of  getting  up  on  tip- 
T  t'  s  boint'  continued,  Nos.  TI  and  IV  followed  Nos.  IV  and  V.  until 
naally  only  .\o.  Ill,  the  middle  toe,  remained,  with  vestiges  of  I  and  V. 
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By  Count  Raovl  db  Gontavt-Biron,  Former  Riding  KCastbr  at 

'  Saumur. 

TraatslaUd  for  the  Second  Division.  General  Staff,  United  Slates  Arn^. 
By  Caplam  CECIL  STEWART,  Fourth  U,  5,  Cavalry, 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OUTUNB  OF  A  MbTHOD  CoM aiNING  THB  ADVANFAGBS  AND  AVOIDINU 
THB  INCONTBNIBNCBS  OF  THB  PRBCBOINO  MBTHOD8. 

Prom  all  that  goes  before  the  necessity  is  evident  of  having  a 
method,  combining  the  advantages  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possmle 

the  disadvantaj^es  of  the  precedinj]^  methods 

Training  on  the  longe,  wititout  beine  necessarily  carried  on  within 
th€  resirieM  limits  of  an  open  riding-school  or  of  a  riding  kail,  and  the 
horse  hci}!(^  riderless — such  is  the  method  to  which  we  have  been 
brought  in  order  to  make  a  high  pvtmper  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
only  trouble  we  have  found  with  it  is  that  horses,  while  quite  able  to 
jump  safely  at  a  pace  much  more  rapid  than  by  employing  the  other 
methods,  reach  with  difficulty  the  speed  which  the  chute  allows. 
(This  is  why  we  consider  this  last  means,  the  chute,  as  a  very  ad- 
vantageous complement  of  training,  especially  for  the  racer.)  Then 
this  method  requires  application  by  a  man  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  longe,  if  it  is  desired,  within  a  relatively  short  space  of  time,  to 
arrive  at  results  such  as  could  not  be  obtained  by  employing  the 
preceding  methods. 

At  the  very  start  we  banish  constraint,  and  consequently  con- 
demn training  done  only  with  the  horse  with  rider. 

We  shall  show  our  reasons:  the  end  we  purpose  is  to  train  a  horse 
at  obstacles  in  the  least  possible  time.  On  the  other  hand  a  horse 
is  accounted  trained  when  he  is  willift^  and  skilful,  and  jumps  without 
tiring  himself;  the  first  of  these  qualities  is  not  obtained  unless  the 
other  two  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Freedom  in  play  of  head  and  neck  during  the  different  phases  of 
jumping  is  an  essential  condition  for  obtaining  skill  and  preventing 
fatigue. 

•OoiititniBd  £nm  July  nnniber  at  tlie  Joubxal. 
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As  to  skill,  it  allows  the  horse  when  taking  off,  not  only  to  ex- 
amine unembarrassed  the  ground  over  which  he  must  jump,  as  well  as 
tlu'  nature  of  the  obstacle,  but  also  to  calculate  without  restraint 
the  spot  where  he  should  spring.  It  is  also  necessary  when  the  animal 
is  about  to  land;  for  head  and  neck  constitute  a  genuine  balancing 
pole,  indispensable  to  him  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  retain 
what  is  called  his  "balance." 

It  is  understood,  therefore,  how  much,  at  this  moment,  all  useless 
pull  on  the  reins  becomes  prejudicial;  first  it  gives  this  balancing 
pole  a  false  r  s:tion  (whence,  falls,  blows  sprains,  etc),  and  next  it 
prevents  the  horse  seeing  and  avoiding  inequalities  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  is  going  to  land,  which  leads  to  the  same  trotibles. 

Concerning  the  ways  and  means  of  preventing  fatigue,  we  have 
sufficiently  enlarged  upon  the  r61e  of  head  and  neck,  not  to  need  to 
return  to  it. 

We  can.  then,  to  sum  up,  conclude,  that  to  train  a  horse  at  obsta- 
cles, to  make  him  willing,  is  to  teach  him  to  make  use  of  his  head 
and  neck.* 

Now,  starting  with  this  principle,  that  a  horse  enjoying  excellent 

conformation  for  obstacles,  perfectly  trained  and  ridden  by  a  skilful 
horseman,  and  for  the  stront^er  reason  that  a  defective  horse,  not 
trained,  and  ridden  by  an  ordinary  horseman,  will  never  succeed  in 
using  his  head  and  neck  with  the  same  ease  as  if  at  large,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  it  is  by  training  on  the  longe,  the  horse  riderless, 
that  we  must  begin. 

It  is  by  this  training  that  there  will  be  inculcated  in  the  horse  the 
habit  of  usini,'  jiroperly  his  head  and  neck  in  jum{>ing.  And  after 
the  instructor  shall  have  dwelt  upon  this  exercise,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  need,  the  animal  will  so  feel  the  necessity  of  their  employ- 
ment, that  if  when  ridden  he  experiences  hindrance  from  the  rider's 
hands,  often  quite  involuntary,  he  will  seek  instinctively  to  get  the 
mastery,  in  order  to  regain  tree  play  of  head  and  neck.t 

This  fact  admitted,  that  the  horse  must  be  trained  wliile  granting 
him  the  jTreatest  freedom  possible,  we  have  chosen  training  on  the 
longe,  the  horse  being  without  a  rider.  But  we  shall  not  on  that 
account  confine  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  an  outdoor  enclosure  or  a 
riding  hall;  therein  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our  method, 
which  is  thus  within  reach  of  those  who  have  no  chute  or  circular  en- 
closure at  their  disposition,  and  moreover  facilitates  traiuuig  in  the 
open  over  natural  obstacles;  for,  during  the  course  of  training,  the 
horse  never  being  guided  by  the  barriers  of  the  chute  or  the  slope  that 
surroimds  the  circular  track,  gets  so  accustomed  to  obedience  on  the 
longe  over  artificial  obstacles,  that  afterward  the  instmctor  bring- 
ing him  up  to  an  obstacle  in  the  ojien,  he  jumps  withf  ul  :iny  hesitation. 
Furthermore,  our  method,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  permits  of 
making  jumps  on  the  longe  over  great  heights  as  well  as  considerable 
distances  (five  meters  for  example),  a  result  impossible  to  obtain 
in  the  restricted  limits  of  a  circular  enclosure. 

Finally,  the  longe  is  the  only  means  that  makes  it  easy  for  the 

^'*One  of  our  instructors  and  friends,  a  wry  competeot  honenuu).  Major  de  Sesmaisona. 
generalizing  the  matter,  and  inspired  with  the  ideas  ot  SC^jor  Dutilh.  whose  dlscipk  h<9  is.  like 
tnnelf,  wyt  with  much  judgment,  "Tbat  to  nd«  •  bone  trvftit  to  kaowbow  to  make  the  most 
of  itig  aeck.** 

tHorses  with  tender  mouths,  or  that  have  U  i  ridden  by  a  rider  with  bad  hands,  and  espe- 
i  ially  those  that  have  been  made  jump  with  a  ndcr  before  heinn  otherwise  trained,  make  up  their 
niinda  with  difficulty  to  use  th»rbead  and  neck  in  jumping.  With  ttaeaa  koitM*  OIM  Blttit 
psnist  with  patience  until  they  regain  confidence  and  begin  to  extend  tba  bead  and  iiade. 
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instructor  to  obtain  from  the  riderless  horse,  not  only  the  gait  that 
he  judges  suitable,  but  also  the  degree  of  speed  in  the  gait. 

Before  beginning  the  analytical  study  of  our  method,  we  believe 
we  ought  to  warn  the  reader  at^ainst  two  capital  faults  that  he  will 
often  meet  with,  not  to  say  always,  in  the  horse  during  training,  and 
that  it  is  important  to  anticipate  and  immediately  combat,  when  they 
show  themselves. 

First. — The  horse  shows  a  pause  before  jumping. 
Second. — ^The  horse  doe«  not  jump  squarely. 
First.  —  Thr  Horse  Shoivs  a  Pause  Before  Jumpitif^ — The  horse 
committing  this  error  thereby  loses  a  part  of  his  dash  and  deprives 
himself  of  one  of  his  principal  means  of  executing  the  jump.  For 
lack  of  enough  dash,  he  must  make  a  muscular  effort  considerably 
greater,  and  give  .jn'eater  scope  to  the  mo\'cments  of  head  and  neck. 

Now,  the  greater  the  muscular  effort  the  more  the  jump  tires  the 
horse.  The  more  pronounced  the  movement  of  the  head  and  neck,  the 
more  ticklish  for  the  rider  is  the  execution  of  the  jump. 

However,  it  it  is  a  question  of  a  high  jump,  the  horse  that  has  the 
fault  of  showing  a  pause  will  jump  under  very  unfavorable  conditions, 
but  wUl  nevertheless  be  able  to  accomplish  his  task;  he  will  not  be 
able,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  a  question  of  a  long  jump.  In  fa<it,  we 
have  determined  that  a  horse,  lumping  one  meter  in  height,  easily 
covered  four  meters  in  width,  and  that  the  same  horse.when  he  showed 
a  pause  before  a  ditch,  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  safely  jumpincj 
2  meters  to  2  m,  50  in  width.  This  result  proves  that  the  void  of  the 
wide  obstacle  produces  on  the  untrained  horse  apprehension  that 
naturally  makes  him  show  a  -.  a use.  Therefore,  if  to  this  pause,  pro* 
duced  by  apprehension  which  the  void  of  the  obstacle  causes,  is  yet 
added  that  which  the  animal  would  have  gained  the  habit  of  showing 
before  high  obstacles  (a  habit  that  would  be  retained  before  obstacles 
of  another  kind),  the  horse  would  no  longer  be  able  to  jump  as  far  in 
width  as  was  cleared  in  the  high  jump  of  one  meter. 

The  horse  easily  succeeding  in  jumping  one  meter  high,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  easy  for  him  to  clear  four  meters  in 
width,  since  he  does  it  when  he  jumps  one  meter  high.  Experiment 
has  proved  to  us  the  contrary.  The  horse  does  not  juni])  saiely  four 
meters  in  width  until  after  more  or  less  prolonged  exercise.  It  is  true 
that  the  real  meter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  imaginary 
meter  of  some  huntsmen,  who  pretend  to  jump  very  often  solid  i  m. 
ao'fences  or  five  -meter  ditches.  After  discussion  we  have  8ome« 
times  gone  and  measured  th'  fi  rires  and  ditches:  we  have  most 
often  established  for  the  one  o  m.  60  and  o  m.  70  and  for  the  other 
two  meters  to  a  m.  50 ;  which  is  already  respectable,  if  these  objects  are 


It  is  important  at  the  outset  of  training  energetically  to  combat 
pausing  in  jumping,  and  in  order  to  do  this  gaits  must  be  varied  during 
training,  employing  gallop,  trot  and  walk  together.  It  will  even  be 
preferable  to  begin  with  the  gallop,  not  making  the  animal  jump  at  the 
walk  (the  gait  at  which  pausing  is  most  easily  produced)  unless  he 
jump  straight  and  show  no  pausing  at  the  other  gaits. 

There  would  be  temptation  to  insist,  especially  in  beginning,  upon 
the  walk  for  gait,  being  that  at  which  the  horse  learns  best  to  use  his 
head  and  neck  (the  principal  aim  of  our  work).  But  if  one  will  ob- 
serve that  by  jumping  at  the  walk  the  horse  always  springs  near  the 
obstacle,  one  will  se(!  the  trouble  arising  from  this  habit,  which  he 
will  keep  at  all  gaits  and  which  perforce  would  bring  on  a  pausing 
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all  the'more  harmful  as  the  gait  was  more  rapid  or  the  obstacle  more 
serious. 

It  is  of  moment  from  the  5;tart  of  training  to  sec  that  the  horse 
takes  off  well  at  the  place  intended,  that  is  for  a  high  jump  so  much 
the  farther  as  the  obstacle  is  raised  and  the  pace  more  rapid ;  for 
a  long  itunp,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  obstacle  for  the 
horse  that  must  leap  a  three-meter  ditch  for  example,  if  he  spring 
two  meters  in  tront  ol  this  ditch,  has  evidently  to  make  a  jump 
five  meters  wide. 

The  habit  the  animal  would  have  of  making  his  take-off  too  near 
the  obstacle  for  the  high  jump,  besides  the  drawback  of  causing'  him 
to  pause  or  to  interrupt  his  gait,  would  have  that  of  bcang 
hard  to  destrow  That  of  making  his  take-off  too  far  away,  easier 
to  eradicate,  has  the  great  drawback  of  obliirinp:  the  horse  to  employ 
much  more  muscular  strength  in  order  to  jump  than  i£  he  sprang  at 
the  place  intended. 

It  i?;  seen  then  that  the  horse  that  jumps  well  must  calculate 
his  strides,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  near  nor  too  far  from  the  obstacle, 
at  the  moment  he  springs;  and  this,  without  having  to  cut  abruptly 
short  his  last  stride,  which  would  break  up  his  gait  and  lead  him  to 
jump  too  near. 

This  calculation  which  the  horse  has  to  make  will  be  easy  at 
the  trot,  a  gait  at  which  the  strides  are  not  very  great  and  may 
easily  be  shortened.  But  at  the  gallop,  where  the  strides  are  Ion?, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  animal  judge  from  afar  the  distance  that 
separates  him  from  the  obstacle,  in  order  to  be  able  to  regulate 
his  strides  so  as  to  make  his  take-ofl  at  the  intended  spot. 

It  is  understood  then  how  necessary  it  is  that,  several  strides 
before  jumping,  the  horse  arrives  straight  at  the  obstacle  and  be  able 
freely  to  use  his  head  and  neck;  how  much  also  he  must  be  exercised, 
in  order  to  succeed  in  estimating  with  correctness  the  place  where 
he  must  spring. 

Second. — The  Horse  Does  not  Jump  Squarely,— In  order  that  the 
habit  be  not  acquired  at  the  walk  it  is  necessary  to  combat  the  ten- 
dency the  horse  would  have  not  to  jump  straight,  when  he  is  made  to 
clear  obstacles  on  the  longe. 

\fany  horses  jump  squarely,  although  they  have  been  exercised 
at  obstacles  by  means  of  longeing,  because  this  work  has  been  little 
insisted  upon.  But  we,  for  whom  willingness  in  the  horse  is  but  {>art 
of  the  end  to  be  attiUned,  have  need  of  greatiy  prolonging  longeing, 
and  we  woTild  often  meet  with  this  fault  if  we  were  not  careful. 

Now  this  habit  is  very  bad;  the  horse  that  has  contracted  it 
hinders  horses  jumping  alongside  him.  and  may  occasion  aocidenta. 

Moreover,  over  a  double  obstacle,  the  horse  that  has  not  jumped 
the  first  obstacle  squarely,  nattiraily  finds  himself  outside  of  the 
second,  when  the  width  of  the  obstacles  is  small,  without  having  had 
the  least  intention  of  avoiding. 

Finally,  the  hor.se,  that  during  a  \ort^  period  of  longeing  has  ac- 

auircd  the  habit  of  not  jumping  squarely,  most  frequently  commits 
lis  fault  when  showing  a  pause. 

In  fact  he  commences  by  coming  straight  at  the  obstacle,  but  too 
near;  and  it  is  when  he  has  come  too  near  that  he  places  himself 
aslant  for  the  jump,  which  movement  he  could  not  make  without 
pausing,  above  all  if  his  pait  is  fast  or  the  obstacle  serious.  The 
pause  is  one  more  serious  ditiiculty  to  add  to  the  foregoing. 

At  first  thought,  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  horse 
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in  jtimping  on  the  longe  on  the  ring  to  the  left,  for  example,  is 
prompted  to  jump  crookedly  by  obliquing  to  the  left.  That  is  what 
would  happen  if  he  had  not  the  following  reason  to  do  the  opposite. 
Tfie.horse  jumping  at  the  end  of  a  longe  is  prompted,  in  jumping, 
to  throw  his  shoulders  outward  from  the  ring,  because  he  shuns  the 
whip  which  the  instructor  is  often  obliged  to  use  to  avoid  the  patising 
(especially  over  the  wide  obstacle)  and  which  he  does  not  alwajrs 
succeed  in  concealing  from  the  animal. 

If  this  fault  is  not  combated  from  the  start  in  training  the  horse 
will  always  keep  the  habit  of  not  jumping  squarely,  even  when 
ridden  and  brought  straight  up  to  the  obstacle,  be  the  obstacle  low 
or  high,  the  gait  slow  or  increased. 

This  much  said,  before  setting  forth  our  method,  we  still  owe  the 
reader  a  few  observations. 

Training  over  obstacles  will  be  all  the  better  understood  the  more 
the  horse  is  tractable  on  the  longe. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  begin  trammg  with  the  wide  jump, 
and  that  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  wide  obstacle  is  that  which  is  most  often  met  with  in 
our  coimtry. 

Next,  this  obstacle  produces  on  the  horse  an  impression  that  in- 
duces birr.,  when  he  is  not  trained,  to  show  pausing.  Ari  l  we  have 
seen  that  if  this  fault  leads  in  high  jumping  to  a  defective  and  dif- 
ficult jximp,  but  one  nevertheless  possible,  on  the  contrary,  when 
it  comes  to  wide  jumping,  the  same  fault  prevents  the  horse  entirely 
from  jumping,  and  paralyzes  him  to  the  point  of  not  being  able,  in 
spite  of  considerable  muscular  efiEort,  to  clear  more  than  two  meters 
to  9  m.  50  in  width. 

Now^  if  one  will  but  cons''^rr  that  in  the  high  jump,  nnles=^  it 
be  executed  at  a  full  gallop,  even  the  trained  horse  shows  a  pause, 
very  slight  it  is  true,  but  sure  nevertheless,  it  will  be  understood, 
if  tne  high  obstacle  is  dwelt  upon  at  the  start  of  training  that  there 
is  risk  of  giving  the  horse  the  habit  of  pausing;  it  will  afterward  be 
hard  to  cause  this  habit  to  be  given  up  when  the  question  is  the  wide 
jump,  which  will  become  through  this  even  impossible  of  execution. 

It  is  therefore  better  to  begin  by  habituating  the  animal  to  jump 
an  obstacle  at  which  the  instructor  should  always  seek  to  have  the 
last  strides  hastened  and  especially  Uie  last. 

However,  to  begin  training,  a  bar  will  be  used,  placed  first  on 
the  ground,  then  raised  a  trifle;  this  not  s-^  much  to  cause  the  horse 
to  jump  as  to  become  absolutely  his  master,  while  making  him  go 
perfectly  straight  and  qtiietly,  as  when  longed  without  obstacles. 

The  bnr  on  the  groimd,  or  nearly  on  the  groimd,  docs  not  present 
the  drawback  of  a  higher  object,  over  which  the  instructor  might 
have  some  trouble  in  preventing  the  horse  from  avoiding,  stopping 
or  showing  a  pause.  It  replaces  to  advantage,  as  far  as  concerns 
imparting  docility,  a  ditch  of  very  slight  width,  so  placed  as  not 
to  hinder  the  instructor's  movements  and  which  is  not  always  at 
band. 

Because  of  the  slight  trouble  the  animal  will  have  in  passing 
over  the  bar  on  the  ground,  the  instructor  will  quickly  succeed  in 
obtaining  complete  submission.  He  should,  tnoreover,  attack  gretU 
importance  to  iftis  lesson,  and  not  lose  from  si^ht  that  the  animal  ^at 
is  obedient  in  it  can  be  considered  as  altnost  broken. 

Indeed,  if  the  instructor  is  careful  to  go  from  the  simple  to  the 
complicated,  that  is  to  say  to  increase  the  obstade  by  an  amount 
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scarcely  noticeable,  he  will  !>l'  obeyed,  without  encountering  the 
least  resistance,  each  time  that,  satisfied  with  the  horse's  work,  he 
shottld  wish  to  ask  for  a  more  considerable  effort.  We  also  lay  down 
for  the  instructor  never  to  end  the  first  lessons  without  cominf^  back 
to  the  bar  on  the  ground.  He  should  even  revert  to  it  during  the 
course  of  the  session,  if  the  animal,  consequent  to  too  great  require- 
ments, or  for  any  other  cause,  happened  to  show  dislike  in  his  work. 

In  the  beginning,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  horse  touches 
the  bar  and  will  become  excited  and  try  to  knock  it  over. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed;  the  frequent  Mght  blows  that 
the  animal  gives  himself  will  quickly  teach  him,  often  from  the 
very  day,  sometimes  only  the  day  after,  not  to  strike  the  obstacle 
hard  enough  to  knock  it  over,  if  movable,  or  to  fall  himself,  if  the 
obstacle  is  fisced.  The  inflammation  of  the  knees  that  might  result 
from  these  blows  will  generally  disappear  of  itself  after  some  days, 
and  in  any  case  will  not  withstand  a  few  douches  or  a  little  rubbing. 
This  inflammation  must  not  be  oonfoun<led  with  that  oft^  seen  in 
the  knees  of  race-horses,  that  receive  violent  blows  at  fast  gaits, 
and  that  occasionally  preserve  the  marks  of  them  during  their  life- 
time. 

We  shall  add  to  all  these  remarks  that  the  business  of  subin- 
structor,  simple  enough  in  longeing,  becomes  more  delicate  in  training 
at  obstacles.  This  assistant  should  be  intelligent  enough  to  under- 
stand, quickly  and  well,  orders  that  he  will  recetve  from  the  instructor. 

Outline  op  the  NfETHOo  op  Training  at  Obstaclss. 

HOW  TO  GIVE  THE  LESSON. 

The  bar  being  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  exception  the  work  will 
begin  at  the  walk  and  the  subinstructor  will  hold  the  longe.  He 

will  let  the  horse  have  two  or  three  meters 

 2_   P^ay,    and   will   walk   boldly,  moving 

'  straight  at  the  bar,  over  which  he  will 

A  #  pass,  followed  by  the  animal. 

The  instructor  on  his  part,  will  fol- 
low  the  horse  and  will  so  act  that  he 

Flture  30.  ^      ^  ^OSt  slocktH  ktS  pOCt,  at  the 

o,»tat*et«  I,  lutnflieitr.  A.  afdto   moment  of  crossing  the  bar;  for  this  he 

will  turge  him  with  the  Icmg  whip,  if 

necessary. 

The  bar  passed,  the  walk  will  be  O  ^ 

continued  for  some  paces  straight 
ahead,  an  about  will  be  made  without 

halting,  and  the  bar  will  be  passed  hi  ^ 

the  contrary  direction  and  under  the 
same  conditions.  Instructor  and  as-  ? 
sistant  will  then  resume  the  place  as- 
signed them  in  longeing  and  without 
to  any  great  extent  worrying  about 
the  pace  aken  by  the  animal,  they 
will  put  him  on  a  circle  with  ft  rda- 
tively  small  radius,  and  laid  out  so  that 
the  bar  comes  on  the  circumference.  nfOMSi. 
The  cbtie  will  next  be  enlarged  when 

satisfied  that  the  horse  has  no  desire  to  avoid,  and  the  instructor 
will  make  him  exercise  on  it  at  the  gallop,  then  the  trot  and  walk. 
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In  this  exercise  and  especially  during  the  ^  0 

whole  course  o£  training,  in  measxire  as  the  ^ 
diffictilties  increase,  the  instructor  will  be 
careful  to  place  himself  on  the  side  where 
the  horse  comes  up  to  jump  and  ali  the  more  • 
behind  the  obstacle  as  the  latter  is  higher  I 
or  wider  and  as  the  horse  has  more  tenden- 
cy to  show  a  pause.    The  instructor  lets 
the  end  of  the  longe  not  in  use  drag  on  the 
ground  or  has  it  held  by  the  assistant.  The  ^ 
latter,  always  at  the  instructor's  orders,  A 
takes  his  stand  either  between  him  and  Ftaii»s« 
the  obstacle,  and  the  nearer  to  the  obstacle 

the  more  that  the  horse  tends  to  avoid  or  to  jump  askew  within 
the  circle  {Fig.  30),  or  at  the  other  end  of  the  r.bstacle  with 
reference  to  the  instructor,  if  the  horse  tends  to  jump  askew  outside 
the  circle  {Fig.  31),  or  quite  in  rear  of  the  obstacle  to  urge  the  horse 
brforc  making  the  jumj)  [Fip^.  32). 

The  instructor's  place  shotdd  be  such,  that,  i£  the  horse  described 
an  exact  circle  about  him,  this  circle,  or  more  correctly  this  circum* 
ference,  should  either  pass  between  him  and  the  obstacle  (Fig.  33), 
or  be  tangent  to  the  obstacle  {Fi^.  34),  or  finally  cut  it  so  that  the 
grcattT  part  of  the  circumierence  be  always  on  the  side  from  which 


the  obstacle  must  be  approached  (i'i^.  35.)  In  fact,  the  horse, 
after  having  been  put  at  this  exercise  for  some  moments,  no  longer 
describes  an  exact  arc  about  the  instructor;  for,  already  accustomed 
to  cross  the  bar,  he  tends  to  take  the  original  direction  to  up  to  it, 
from  the  moment  it  is  noticed;  moreover,  the  whip,  wnich  ihe  in- 
structor is  often  obliged  to  use,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  ho 
docs  not  succeed  in  hiding  from  the  horse,  frightens  the  latter,  makes 
him  bear  away,  and  in  this  very  way  places  him  at  right  angles  to  the 
obstacle.  If  the  instructor  made  use  of  the  whip,  taking  his  stand 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  obstacle,  he  would  act  uj>on  the  horse  only 
at  the  very  instant  of  jumpini;,  instead  of  being  able  to  urge  him 
from  behind  several  steps  before  the  obstacle;  further,  how  try  to 

hide  the  whip  from  the  animal,  that  from 
this  time  on  would  be  friLjhtened  and 
would  perforce  jump  askew  outside  the 
circle  {Fig.  36)  ? 

To  sum  up,  the  instructor,  when  caus- 
ing a  quite  small  obstacle  to  be  jumped, 
a  bar  on  the  ground  for  example,  should 
take  his  stand  on  the  side  on  which  the 
horse  comes  up  to  jump  the  f)bsta(  ]^\  in 
such  wa^'  that,  if  the  horse  describe  an 
exact  circle  around  tlie  instructor,  this 
circle  may  cut  the  bar,  the  greater  part 
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bein]^  on  this  side  and  the  lesser  part  on 
the  tar  side  {Fig.  37). 

On  the  contrary,  when  it  concerns  a 

«  very  high  or  wide  obstacle,  a  five  iTiotor 
water  jump  for  instance,  requiring  a 
rapid  gait,  the  instructor  should  place 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  horse's  approach 
for  the  jump  and  quite  far  in  rear  of  the 
obstacle,  so  that  if  he  made  the  animal 
trace  an  exact  circle  about  him  and  hav* 


ing  the  ordinary  radius  in  this  t  xt  rcise,  this  cirde  WOUld  be  far  from 
the  obstacle  (often  even  very  far)  {Fig.  38). 

In  this  case,  the  point  where  the  horse  auits  his  regular  circle  to 
direct  himself  perpendicularly  to  the  obstacle,  may  easily  be  distant 
twenty  meters  from  the  obstacle.  Of  course  the  horse  does  not 
from  the  very  start  succeed  in  getting  the  habit  of  moving  straight 
at  a  big  obstacle  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  latter  without 
trying  to  avoid  ;  this  obedience  is  easily  obtained  when  it  is  first  asked 
over  a  very  small  obstacle,  whose  importance  is  increased  as  the  ani- 
mal progresses.  When  it  is  a  matter  of  a  serious  obstacle  and  the 
horse,  describing  his  circle  about  the  instructor,  finds  himself  at  t! 
place  where  he  quits  this  regular  circle  to  go  perpendicularly  to  the 
obstacle,  the  instructor  may  step  forward  one  or  two  paces  parallel 
to  the  obstacle  and  toward  the  horse ;  he  in  that  way  stands  entirely 
behind  the  horse  and  in  an  excellent  position  t<>  follow  him  and  touch 
him  up  with  the  long  whip.  The  latter  cannot  make  him  jump 
askew,  since  it  acts  right  behind  him. 

As  the  h(.)rse  should  not  be  hindered  in  any  way  in  his  jump,  it  is 
necessary,  especially  for  obstacles  of  great  importance,  that  the  in- 
structor make  use  of  a  very  light  longe,  free  from  knots  which  would 
prevent  allowing  it   to   run  easily 
through  the  hand*.  ,  Q 

So  then,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
just  outlined,  the  horse  does  not  trace 
an  exact  circle  about  the  instructor 
and  so  gains  the  habit  of  moving 
straight  at  the  obstacle  from  the  time 
he  perceives  it. 

If  he  ap|>eared  ordinarily  to  want 
to  jump  crookedly,  tlie  assistant  should 
Straighten  him  out  a.yain  by  standing 
on  the  side  toward  which  the  horse 
tends  to  jump  askew,  so  as  to  drive 
him  toward  the  opposite  side,  taking, 
if  need  be,  a  more  or  i<  ss  threatening 
attitude.  The  instructor  would  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  if,  wishing 
himself  to  correct  the  horse  that  jumps 
askew  away  from  the  circle,  he  sought 
to  bring  him  back  toward  the  interior 
of  the  circle  by  a  pull  on  the  longe  at 
the  moment  of  jumping;  by  means  of 
the  assistant,  the  fault  is  very  easily 
corrected. 


AC 


.•The  instructor  should,  for  that  purpose,  provide 


fclmaelf  with  hMvy  gloves  to 


that  pur; 
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Jumping  obstacles  on  the  longe  should  be  done  to  both  hands,  so 

as  to  avoid  having  the  horse  gain  the  habit  of  jumpir  -L^  askr  .v  fn  m 
one  side  only,  to  the  right  for  instance,  if  he  was  exercised  only  to  the 
left  hand. 

These  remarks,  or  rather  this  long  digression,  made,  and  therefore 
the  instructor  well  knowin;^  how  he  should  act  in  all  cases  that  will 
present  themselves,  let  us  return  to  our  training. 

Exercising  the  horse  over  the  bar  on  the  ground  will  be  continued 
until  he  no  lonpfer  shows  any  fear.  Moreover,  it  will  be  easy  to  take 
account  of  this  if  he  is  seen  to  pass  the  bar  at  gallop,  trot  and  walk 
without  pause,  and  if,  at  the  walk,  he  walks  before  and  after  the 
obstacle  with  head  noddinp,  as  a  horse  would  do  walkin^^  carelessly 
at  liberty;  in  a  word,  if  the  animal  is  seen  to  be  just  as  manageable 
as  if  he  were  working  on  the  longe  without  any  obstacle. 

If  the  animal  persists  in  bolting  over  the  bar  or  jumping  it,  which 
frequently  happens,  the  instructor  will  decrease  the  circle,  stop  the 
horse  immediately  after  his  jump,  make  him  change  hands,*  as  laid 
down  in  longeing,  start  him  forward  again  by  a  click  of  the  tongue, 
make  him  recross  the  bar,  stop  him  again,  and  thus  continue,  per- 
mitting the  animal  to  walk  as  little  as  possible  on  each  side  of  the 
obstacle  and  forbidding  his  showing  any  pause.  Pear  having  com- 
pletely disappeared,  the  instructor,  instead  of  stopping  the  horse 
directly  after  the  bar,  lets  him  walk  some  steps,  makes  him  change  • 
hands,  recross  the  bar,  walk  a  few  steps  more,  and  so  on,  increasing 
more  or  less  the  distance  from  the  t^r  at  the  about,  according  as 
the  horse  is  more  or  less  qtiiet. 

The  exercise  will  be  continued  until  the  horse  describes  the  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  circle  several  times,  without  increasing  his  pace 
and  particularly  without  decreasing  it. 

The  animal  will  next  be  put  at  the  same  exercise  while  enlarging 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  which  in  the  course  of  training  should  be 
longer  as  the  horse  is  more  obedient,  iJie  pace  more  rapid  and  the 
obstacle  more  serious. 

The  bar  will  next  be  raised  progressively  up  to  about  fifty  centi- 
meters, being  careful  not  to  fasten  it,  so  as  not  to  disgust  the  horse 
by  a  fall,  which  might  cause  an  accident  that  the  animal  would  always 
remember. 

We  prefer  movable  obstacles  during  the  early  training;  for  it  is 
beneficial  for  the  horse  to  gain  confidence  and  not  to  hurt  himself  in 
jumping;  afterward  we  use  fixed  obstacles,  when  the  horse  has  been 
fully  instructed  in  the  way  to  go  about  jumping  them ;  for  if  he  fall, 
he  can  take  account  of  the  mistake  he  has  committed. 

In  order  to  have  a  sufTicientlN-  mobile  obstacle,  without  however 
being  too  much  so,  the  position  of  the  posts  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  is 
revened,  so  that,  no  matt^  on  which  side  the  hone  comes  up,  there  is 
always  one  end  of  the  bar  in  front 
of  one  post  and  one  end  behind 
the  other.  In  this  way  the  bar 
will  never  be  immovable,  without 
however  being  too  easily  dis- 
placed {Fig.  39). 

The  horse  will  be  drilled  as 
much   as   j>os  ih1-    in  following 

consecutive  gaits;  the   instructor  Figure  19.— Posts  and  h«r. 

*When  the  instructor  makes  a  chaage  of  faands  he  i«  cateful  alto  to  change  the  center  o( 
the  circle  described  by  the  hofM,  to  a*  to  takB  his  fiioper  place  with  leferaooa  to  tlie  obetaclo 
be  wiehes  to  have  jumped. 
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should  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  exercise  at  the  gallop 

beini^  jTrrfccth'  executed*  before  passinj:;  to  exercise  at  the  trot  and 
walk,  in  order  not  to  let  the  horse  get  the  habit  of  sprin<i;ing  near  the 
obstacle. 

So  then,  if  durin<;  the  course  of  the  lesson  the  horse  should  show 
some  hesitation  in  jumping  the  bar  at  the  gallop,  there  must  be  no 
hesitation  in  decreasin;^  the  height  of  the  obstacle  and  even  in  returning 
to  the  bar  on  the  t^iound.  The  animal  must  hasten  the  two  or  three 
strides  just  bctore  the  bar,  but  after  having  jumped,  must  retake  the 
gait  at  which  he  was  going. 

When  the  horse  is  perfectly  tractable  over  the  bar  at  fifty  centime- 
ters, the  cavesson  is  taken  off  and  he  is  ridden  by  a  trained  trooper.t 
The  latter  will  be  careful  to  keep  on  the  circle;  he  will  pass  over  the 
bar  on  the  ground  following  progressive  gaits.t  He  should,  of  course, 
know  eiic)ui:h  to  let  the  horse  have  free  use  of  his  head  and  neck. 

When  the  animal  passes  the  bar  without  jumpinj::,  the  trooper  will 
be  directed  to  enlarge  the  circle  so  as  to  come  straight  up  to  the  baar. 

The  trooper  will  be  careful  to  c  hange  hands  often,  either  near  or 
far  from  the  obstacle,  and  should  deniaiu!  from  his  niotmt  the  same 
calmness  as  it  it  were  on  the  longe,  calmness  that  the  horse  will  readily 
acquire  if  he  is  not  hindered  in  his  movements  by  a  too  heavy  hand 
or  a  too  sensitive  mouth. 

When  the  trooper,  riding  a  horse  having  a  tendency  to  bolt  over 
an  obstacle,  passes  from  a  slow  to  a  rapid  gait,  he  should  do  so  with- 
out  suddenness  and  before  changing  hands;  for,  if  this  j)assa.L;e  from 
one  gait  to  ancjthcr  always  came  after  the  about,  the  horse  mij^ht 
think  that  because  he  is  in  front  of  an  obstacle  he  must  change  gait,  and 
consequently  might  become  too  eager  at  obstacles.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  riding  an  ea!:rer  horse,  the  trooper  passes  from  a  rapid  to  a  slow 
pace,  he  ought  to  do  so  alter  changing  hands,  the  horse  o£  this  temper- 
ament  always  having  a  tendency  to  rush  at  obstacles,  tt  would  not 
be  necessary,  however,  under  pretense  of  avoidinq^  the  too  eager 
horse,  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  and  reach  an  obstacle  with  a 
horse  lacking  spirits.  The  horse  ought  always  to  have  some  go  with- 
out for  that  matter  bolt  ing.  But  it  is  preferable,  with  a  view  to  a  well- 
executed  jump,  to  have  to  urge  the  horse  a  little  rather  than  to  be 
obliged  to  hold  him  in  much;  in  the  latter  case  the  animal  is  hindered 
and  cannot  execute  his  jump  in  a  safe  way. 

The  trooper  ought  now  to  quit  the  circle  and  describe  figures  of 
all  kinds;  in  executing  them  he  will  pass  over  the  bar  whenever  he 
meets  it.  He  will  dwell  on  weaving  m  and  out.f  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  rocking  the  animal,  that  is  to  say,  of  causing  him  to  lean 
now  to  the  rii;ht,  now  to  the  left,  and  to  accustom  him  thus  to  get 
feel  of  the  rider's  hand,  which  is  necessary  for  good  execution  of  the 
jump.  These  varied  figures,  during  the  execution  of  which  the 
horse  dfx-s  not  jump  the  obstacle,  the  many  times  he  passes  alongside 
or  finds  himself  gomg  toward  it,  make  the  animal  very  qitiet,  since 

*Tli«  teMoa  wlU  be  then  bU  tbe  tnore  CMr  to  SIV9  u  the  liorae  ismoia  tnwta^ 

tWhcn  the  progression  of  our  method  has  bet*  n  followed,  step  by  tfeep,  it  ia  needloMtenttke 

liorseA  jump  with  a  rider  and  held  on  the  lon^;  we  ad\-ise.  however,  this  method  ofacnon  with 

bad-tcmpcrpd  h  rsts  that  have  retnained  long  obstinate  i*.  .  l)Uac'':'s. 

JSiJ  lon$:  tlit>  bar  is  slightly  raised,  it  would  be  Lttti  r  t  i  ^'t-ijiji  with  the  trut  than  witli 
the  gallop.  1 1 M-  ';i  being  iDdre  easily  handled  at  this  first  (.:.iit.  This  precaution  wUl  render 
snore  easy  Uie  wurk  un  tlu;  circle  and  the  perpettial  changes  of  hands  necessary  to  quiet  tbe 
animal. 

^(Serp«ntines.) 
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he  does  not  expect  to  Jump  each  time  he  finds  himself  near  the  ob- 
stacle. 

The  preceding  exercise  will  be  repeated,  the  bar  being  progres- 
sively raised  up  to  about  fifty  centimeters  and  requiring  the  horse  not 

to  increase  his  pace  after  the  jump.  If  he  increases  it,  he  will  be 
quieted  by  means  of  contracting  the  figures  that  he  is  made  to  de- 
scribe, and  following  this  by  repeating  the  jump. 

Nevertheless,  as  beforehand,  no  importance  will  be  attached  to 
the  horse's  hastening:  the  two  or  three  strides  just  before  the  bar, 
provided  that  after  having  jumped  he  retake  the  original  gait. 

In  this  exercise,  the  trooper  who  should  fear  to  hinder  his  horse 
while  junipincf  ought  preferably  to  use  the  gallop;  for  it  is  known 
that  the  faster  the  gait,  the  less  chance  the  rider  has  to  hinder  his 
hdrse.  Bforeover,  if  the  hold  of  the  rehis  that  we  have  pointed  out 
is  made  use  of  the  trooper  has  no  need  to  be  much  practiced  in  order 
not  to  hinder  his  horse  in  jumping  and  he  will  be  able  to  permit  him- 
self more  jumping  at  the  walk,  the  gait  at  which  the  horse  has  most 
to  learn. 

After  the  preparatory  exercise  that  precedes,  the  horse  knows 
how  to  spring  and  is  perfectly  docile  over  obstacles.  He  may  con- 
sequently be  brought  to  the  wide  jump,  for  which  great  submissive- 
ness  on  the  animal's  part  is  quite  necessary,  since  the  instructor,  as 
we  have  said,  is  at  times  hindered  a  little  in  his  movements. 

He  must  have  at  his  disposition  a  ditch  one  meter  to  im.  20  wide 
and  so  sloped  as  to  avoid  all  chance  of  accidents,  that  would  give 
rise  to  fear  in  the  horse  and  not  confidence  which  we  seek  to  give 
him. 

The  exercise  prescribed  for  the  bar  at  fifty  centimeters  will  be 

repeated  with  the  lon,£^e,  pcrmittin,g:  the  animal,  as  in  that  work,  to 
hasten,  if  he  wish,  the  strides  preceding  the  obstacle,  provided  that 
he  afterward  retake  the  original  gait  at  the  instructor's  indication. 
The  latter  should  even  insist  quite  particularly  on  havint:  iJie  last 
stride,  ni  iJir  ivstani  xvhcn  the  horse  springs,  hurried.  In  fact,  though 
the  aniniai  qiiicken  a  great  number  of  strides  before  the  obstacle, 
he  entirely  loses,  if  he  hold  up  on  Uie  Utst  stride^  the  benefit  resuUing 
from  his  having  hurried  the  preceding  strides:  he  Is  consequently 
unable  to  make  a  wide  jump. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  training  especially,  that  the  {nstructor  ought 
to  prevent  the  animal  from  showini,'  the  least  pause,  even  though 
it  be  to  take  account  of  the  obstacle.  For  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
custom the  animal  to  judge  rapidly,  and  without  stopping  in  the 
least,  the  obstacle  he  must  jump;  this  result  can  be  completely  ob- 
tained, since  we  only  bring  the  horse  up  to  obstacles  that  correspond 
with  the  experience  which  he  has  already  acquired.  This  exercise 
should  be  gone  through  with  using  successively  the  three  gaits  and 
then  all  three  toj^ether. 

When  the  horse  is  well  broken  to  it,  he  will  be  freed  from  the 
longe  and  ridden  by  the  trooper,  who  will  execute  at  trot  and  gallop 
the  same  work  as  for  the  bar  raised  to  fifty  centimeters  and  requiring 
the  same  calmness.  The  trooper  should  often,  immediately  after 
having  cleared  the  obstacle,  bring  his  horse  to  a  walk,  and  drop  the 
reins,  so  as  to  let  the  animal  walk  as  if  free.  This  practice  will  give 
a  habit  of  calmness  after  an  obstacle;  the  horse,  havinj,'  accelerated 
the  last  strides,  might  in  fact  take  advantage  of  this  acceleration 
to  pull.  The  trooper  will  experience  the  good  effects  of  this  practice 
in  the  case  where,  feeling  his  horse  hold  up  in  the  last  strides  before 
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jumping,  he  will  have  been  obliged  to  sptur  him;  indeed,  thanks 
to  this  habit  gained,  he  will  be  able  to  render  himself  master  of  the 
animal,  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is  passed. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  the  horse  will  be  put  again  f)n  the  longe, 
and  led  into  the  open,  where,  put  on  the  circle,  he  will  easily  jump 
and  willingly  cross  natural  obstacles.  There  need  be  no  concern  in 
makings  hnn  negotiate  more  serious  ones  than  those  he  has  so  far 
jumped;  for  he  has  always  less  apprehension  about  natural  obstacles, 
and  consequently  clears  them  more  easily  and  more  skilfully. 

In  addition  the  difficulty  o£  obstacles  will  be  increased  first  in 
width,  then  in  height  when  the  horse  makes  the  wide  jump  without 
showing  the  least  pause. 

The  blind  ditch  is  an  obstacle  at  which  the  horse  should  very 
often  be  exercised  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  animal  gets  tne 
habit  of  rapidly  jud^^int^  this  obstacle,  so  as  not  to  show  any  r.i:isr 
that  would  make  it  impossible  to  clear  the  necessary  width.  To  this 
end  the  instructor  first  exercises  the  horse  over  a  ditch  slightly  con- 
cealed and  narrow. 

It  is  especially  at  this  kind  of  obstacle  that  one  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  horses'  having  gained  the  habit  of  carrying  forward 
his  head  and  neck  before  withdrawing  them  upon  the  trunk,  without 

which  action  he  miv^ht  pass  over 
other  obstacles  if  absolutely 
necessary,  but  would  be  unable 
safely  to  clear  blind  ditches; 
through  the  fact  of  the  head 
being  lowered  and  carried  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  that  the 
neck  is  extended  he  can  take 
perfect  cognizance  of  the  ob- 
stacle (Fig.  40). 

TVir  b'lrse,  knowinc!-  hriw  to 
jump  on  the  longe  ordinary  ob- 
stacles met  with  in  the  field,  will 
be  given  the  same  lesson,  no 
Fignre  4«.—Hofa»gotiig  over  B  blind  ditch,    longer  held  on    the   lon^jc  but 

ridden  at  gallop,  trot,  indeed  even 
at  a  walk,  if  the  trooper's  skill  and  the  nature  of  the  obstade 
permit;  the  instructor  does  not  fortjct  that  the  swifter  the  pace, 
the  less  the  hand  has  a  chance  to  hinder  the  animal. 

In  this  instruction  it  will  most  often  be  useless  to  jump  the  same 
obstacle  si  veral  times;  the  aim  on  the  other  hand  is  to  vary  impedi- 
ments with  which  the  horse  will  meet. 

It  is  possible  that  the  lesson  at  the  blind  ditch  requires  that 
the  longe  be  insisted  upon  a  little  more  before  having  the  animal 
ridden;  it  is  for  the  instructor  to  jud^'e  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  horse  is  considered  trained  for 
military  service  and  may  confidently  be  taken  upon  the  drill  grounds, 
to  clear  several  times  rimnin,i.r,  u  Jit'Ir  i  .cii/.s  or  ii  iihottt  quU* 

ting  the  gallop,  the  obstacles  that  are  generally  arranj^ed  there. 

He  IS  also  fit  to  jump  safely  the  different  obstacles  met  with 
in  hunting,  save  however  in  regions,  moret>ver  very  rare,  that  require 
the  use  of  quite  remarkable  jumpers,  I<'urther  we  affirm  that  if 
the  exercise  has  been  well  given,  following  scrupulously  our  pro- 
cedtu^,  three  days,  with  two  lessons  of  a  half  hour  daily,  will  suf- 
fice to  obtain  this  result.   Our  method  has  then  for  its  end  to  make, 
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in  a  very  short  time,  a  fully  developed  horse  fit  to  render  service  as 
a  jumper,  either  as  troop  horse  or  hunter,  and  to  prepare  h\m  per- 
jectly  for  receiving,'  the  following  lessons,  which  ought  to  maJce  a 
nigh  jumper  o u t  1  him.  But  the  a j >]  1 1  ica t ion  of  this  method  teqitires 
deep  study  and  is  not  within  reach  of  the  first  come  instructor. 

When  training  a  bimch  of  young  horses,  not  only  would  it  not 
be  expedient,  but  also  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  push  this  instruc- 
tion so  rapidly,  the  horse  not  havin}:^  pained  his  full  strength.  We 
believe,  then,  that  in  this  case  training  at  obstacles  ought  not  to  be 
the  object  of  particular  lessons,  but  on  the  contrary  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  same  time  as  the  training  proper.  We  also  believe  that 
the  young  horse  is  the  gainer  by  being  made  to  follow  it  daily.  This 
is  the  way  we  advise  giving  this  lesson:  after  the  horse  without 
rider  has  been  exercised,  during  several  days,  on  the  longe  over  ob- 
stacles placed  for  this  object  in  a  circular  riding  enclosure,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  be  ridden  over  other  obstacles.  The  instructor  then  has 
a  bar  placed  on  the  ground  on  the  track  followed  and  directs  the 
troopers  to  dismount. 

They,  leading  their  horses  by  the  head,  take  up  the  walk,  one 
behind  the  other,  the  leader  having  a  very  willing  horse  and  tracing 
a  circle  such  that  the  bar  comes  on  the  circumference.  The  in- 
structor is  at  the  center  of  the  circle  and  urges  on  the  horses  that 
hesitate.  After  some  circuits  the  horses  pass  the  bar  without  any 
fear.  The  instructor  then  has  the  horses  mounted  and  continues 
the  circling,  first  at  the  walk,  then  at  the  trot  and  gallop,  having 
the  circle  enlarged  according  as  the  horses  gain  confidence  and 
while  charging  the  troopers  to  take  more  distance;  he  next  has 
hands  changed  on  the  circle  and  the  horses  make  several  circuits  at 
different  gaits,  then  he  orders  them  off,  and  from  this  time  on  the 
training  proper  continues  as  if  the  bar  were  no  longer  in  the  hall  or 
enck>8cure,  and  this  during  a  great  part  of  the  session.  Each  of  the 
following  days  dviring  a  (juarter  of  an  hour,  more  or  less,  as  the  in- 
structor judges  proper,  the  bar  may  be  raised  ten  centimeters  and 
the  training  proper  continued,  as  was  done  when  there  was  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  rmg.  A  few  days  after,  the  obstacle  may  be  again  raised 
ten  centimeters,  and  so  on  up  to  the  regulation  height,  being  careful 
to  go  quite  slowly  in  increasing  the  height  of  the  obstacle. 

As  to  the  ditch,  it  will  be  gone  at  in  the  same  way,  always  keying 
up  the  training  work  proper.  The  squad  will  be  formed  near  by 
the  ditch  to  be  jumped  and  each  trooper,  when  given  the  word,  will 
move  out,  clear  the  ditch  and  then  resume  his  place  in  the  squad, 
being  careful  to  come  down  to  the  walk  after  jumping,  if  the  horse 
is  too  eager;  the  instructor  again  may  order  the  troopers  to  jump 
the  ditch  whenever  in  the  different  movements  ordered  they  find  it 
across  their  track.  As  in  the  high  jump,  very  little  will  t>e  added 
to  the  im{)ortance  of  the  obstacle,  and  preferably  the  narrowest 
ditch  will  be  dwelt  on.  Note  that,  no  matter  what  the  obstacle, 
if  the  trooper  is  compelled  to  change  the  horse's  gait  in  order  to 
jump,  he  makes  him  retake  the  original  gait  inunediately  after 
jumping. 

By  this  method,  not  only  do  horses  develop  their  powers  and 
learn  to  jump  perfectly,  but  further  they  get  the  habit  of  invariably 
looking  at  the  ground  over  which  they  are  going  and  consequently 
become  very  skilful  in  varied  groimd.  When  the  horses  of  the 
squad  are  judged  willing  and  skilful,  they  may  be  taken,  at  the  end 
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c  f  the  sessions,  to  the  artificial  obstacles  of  the  drill  ground,  where 
they  are  drilled  to  jump  either  sinj^jly  or  by  twos  or  by  fours. 

But  the  troopers  should  be  warned  that  they  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  keep  the  dress  at  some  meters  from  the  obstacle,  the  horse 
requiring  complete  iuittative  in  order  to  jump.  The  alinement  will 
be  retaken  when  once  the  obstacle  is  passed 

It  is  then  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to  have  recourse  to  training 
behind  the  hounds,  provided  it  be  practiced  with  wise  limitations 
and  without  ever  tiring  the  animal.  This  allowance  of  work  would 
give  back  to  a  horse  the  spirits  and  keenness  that  an  inexperienced 
instructor's  mistakes  might  have  deprived  him  of  during  training 
on  the  longe,  always  a  matter  of  delicacy. 

[to  he  continued.] 
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Mlfilitary  Hygiene.** 

Colonel  R.  W.  Leonard,  late  Twelfth  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 

Captain  Traub  in  his  recent  excellent  and  valuable  article  entitled 
"Military''  Hyi^ienc"  quite  reascmably,  considering  the  reports  current, 
ascribes  the  sickness  in  the  , camps  in  1898  to  camp  pollution,  and 
quotes  from  the  then  Secretary  of  War:  "What  was  the  cause? 
The  answer  is  simple  and  easy  of  demonstration.  GeneraUy  de- 
scribed, the  cause  of  the  sickness  was  camp  pollution;  specifically, 
the  cause  was  due  to  ign^orance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  officers, 
coupled  with  the  inexperience  of  the  newly  enlisted  soldiers."  And 
a^ain,  "The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  sickness  among  the 
Soldiers  encamped  in  the  United  States  during  the  summe  r  of  1898 
was  the  result  of  ignorance,  inexperience  and  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  oflBcersand  men. 

**  The  fact  that  typhoid  fever  was  prevalent  in  every  camp,  whether 
of  1000  or  50,000  men,  indicates  what  other  indisputable  evidence 
conclusively  demonstrates." 

Very  respectfulh'  the  writer  begs  leave  to  say  that  these  assertions 
are  founded  on  assumption. 

The  writer  is  quite  familiar  with  all  the  phases  of  the  camp  at 
Chickamauga,  having  been  in  that  camp  from  May  X7th  till  August 
s  5th,  when  it  was  thought  possible  that  there  might  be  some  local  rea- 
son for  the  prevalent  fever,  and  the  troops  were  hurried  from  this 
plague-stricken  spot  to  places  believed  to  be  healthy. 

One  of  the  misleading  comments  on  Chickamauga  is  that  in  1863 
it  was  the  camping  ground  for  more  than  100,000  men  who  were  not 
sick.    That  these  z  00,000  men  were  the  survivals  of  the  fittest,  in- 
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ured  to  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  that  they  were  "hard  as  nails"  and 
not  susceptible  to  disease,  is  not  considered  when  contrasting  condi- 
tions in  1898  with  those  in  1863. 

In  1863  the  men  drank  from  the  Chickamauga  Creek  and  from  the 
Tennessee  River  with  imfmnity— the  creek  was  used  for  every  purpose 
— no  water  was  too  bad  to  use. 

There  were  very-  few  at  that  time  who  knew  that  drinking  water 
should  be  boiled ,  and  these  few  were  not  in  the  army. 

In  1898,  the  water  for  drinkinc:  and  cookint^  was  brought  in  barrels 
fr<.im  the  Blue  Sprini^  and  the  Crawfish  Spring,  several  miles  distant, 
for  several  weeks,  untii  pipes  were  laid  and  water  brought  from  an- 
other source — the  men  were  not  allowed  to  drink  from  the  creek  nor 
from  the  wdls  on  the  reservation. 

The  troops  first  to  arrive  at  Chickamauga  went  into  camp  in  the 
open,  and  presently  went  to  Tampa  to  join  the  forces  intended  for 
Santiago.  These  were  succeeded  by  50,000  militia  from  the  various 
States.  These  new  troops  were  encamped  in  the  woods,  leaving  the 
open  for  drill  purposes.  The  woodland  allotted  for  camps  was  rockyj 
the  soil,  where  there  was  any,  varied  from  three  to  eighteen  inches  in 
depth,  making  it  difficult  to  find  a  spot  where  it  was  possible  to  dig 
sinks.  When  it  rained,  these  sinks,  in  soil  impervious  to  water,  filled, 
and  the  overflow  followed  the  law  of  gravity,  possibly  toward  the 
kitchens,  possibly  in  other  directions.  Evcn^'onc  was  saying,  "Of 
course,  we  shall  not  be  here  very  lonj^,  no  one  would  think  of  putting 
a  camp  in  the  woods,  and  on  such  ground,  if  we  were  eoinj^  to  stay 
any  time."  That  the  medical  direction  of  this  large  camp  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had  just  been  made  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Medical  Department  was  a  sin  that  cannot 
be  charged  to  any  line  officer. 

That  the  typhoid  spread  so  quickly  in  this  camp  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  myriads  of  flies  that  svuldcnly  appeared,  infesting  sinks  and 
kitchens.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these  flies  came  in  consequence 
of  the  filthy  camps.  In  August  these  flies  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  appeared.  If  unsanitar}'  conditions  brought  the  fiies, 
what,  then,  drove  them  away  f 

The  camps  were  all  industriously  policed;  officers  bought  lime 
for  disinfecting  until  it  could  be  determined  which  bureau  should 

issue  it. 

An  otlicer  on  duty  at  Alexander  Brid'Exe  was  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  go  into  a  house  by  the  bridi3:e  to  see  how  the  natives  lived — a 
wretched-looking  people  with  putty-culured  complexions.  A  conva- 
lescent child  first  attracted  attention.  In  reply  to  the  question 
"What  is  the  matter  with  the  child?"  the  mother  said,  "Typhoid 
fever,  and  the  other  one  had  it  just  before  this  one." 

The  woman  added  the  information  that  it  was  a  great  place  for 
typhoid  fever,  and  that  they  had  it  every  year. 
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To  show  that  the  fever  at  Chickamauga  was  not  due  to  ignorance, 
carelessness  or  any  other  cause  under  the  control  of  the  line  officers  it 
is  proper  to  foIk>w  some  of  these  regim^ts  and  observe  their  medical 
history.  One  brigade,  which  was  at  Chickamauga,  went  to  Matanzas 
later.  One  regiment  in  this  brigade  that  had  lost  fourteen  men  from 
fever  contracted  in  Chickamauga  had  no  sick  while  at  Matanzas 
excepting  venereal  cases  and  feet  cut  by  broken  glass  while  bathing. 
One  regiment,  stationed  singly  at  Moi.uit  Chanin,  Del.,  had  no  sick 
to  signify.  This  case  goes  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  typhoid  was 
prevalent  in  every  camp  whether  of  looo  or  50,000  men. 

All  this  amounts  simply  to  saying  that  salubrious  localities  are 
more  healthy  than  those  that  are  insalubrioiis. 

The  troops  that  were  at  Santiago  were  horribly  fever  stricken;  the 
troops  stationed  at  Havana,  Matanzas  and  Cardenas,  were  in  perfect 
health. 

The  regiments  that  were  sick  in  Chickamauga  were  free  from  sick- 
ness in  Matanzas  and  Cardenas. 

Much  of  the  public  opinion  concerning  the  ignorance  of  the  troops 
at  Chickamauga  ia  the  result  of  the  denunciation  of  the  late  General 
Boynton. 

General  Boynton  was  the  president  of  the  Chickamauga  Park 

Association.  In  fact,  he  was  the  father  of  the  park  and  was  proud 
of  his  ugly  duckling.    In  his  eyes  that  piece  of  sterile  ground  was 

beautiful. 

He  could  not  see  that  it  was  simply  an  historic  spot,  of  interest 
only  to  those  who  wished  to  study  the  battle,  and  that  it  should  have 
becai  left  exactly  as  it  was  in  September,  1863. 

The  student  finds  this  intmsting  ground  cut  up  by  roads  appar- 
ently laid  out  for  railway  purposes.  Where  once  was  a  hill,  there  is 
now  a  cutting ;  where  there  was  once  a  valley,  is  now  an  embankment, 
and  hundreds  of  sign  boards  bear  the  legend  '*  In  1863,  this  road  was 
without  cuts  or  fills." 

The  general  took  it  as  a  personal  grievance  that  people  should  be 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  fall  sick  in  this  Gartien  of  Eden  ( ?). 

So  much  for  1898.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Philippines  and  enquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  sickness  there. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  haste  in  oigan* 
izing  the  twenty*five  volunteer  regiments  in  1899,  and  had  the  enlist- 
ments been  restricted  to  those  who  could  meet  Tripler's  requirements, 
there  would  have  been  ver\'  few  discharges  for  disability,  excepting 
for  wounds.  The  only  disease  that  is  strictly  peculiar  to  service  in 
the  Philippines  is  nostalgia. 

There  was  one  regiment  organizing  in  1899  for  service  in  the  Phil- 
ippines that  refused  450  recruits  who  had  passed  the  recruiting  officers 
and  the  civilian  medical  examiners. 
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One  lieutenant  had  been  promised  a  raptnincy  if  he  recruited  a 
certain  number  of  men.    Out  of  sixty-three  oi  his  recruits,  fifty-ei.c:ht 
were  rejected,    A  Washington  paper  had  a  column  condemning  the 
unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  commanding  officer  in  refusing  to  accept 
men  who  wished  to  fight  for  their  country. " 

These  rejected  recruits  were  alchoholics,  sufferers  from  various 
disorders,  feeble  intellects  and  one  had  curvature  of  the  spine. 

A  sur»:^eon  was  sent  from  Washington  to  re-examine  one  batch  of 
116.    The  rejection  was  confirmed. 

Note  the  result:  All  of  these  450  rejected  recruits  were  accepted  in 
other  regiments,  such  was  the  haste  to  complete  recruiting  and  get 
out  to  the  Philippines. 

One  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Philippines  said  that  he  was 
practically  ordered  to  accept  forty  of  those  rejected.  When  asked 
what  became  of  them,  he  replied:  "All  discharged  for  disability  inci- 
dental to  the  service." 

Every  man  discharged  under  such  circumstances  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  pensions  paid  to  men  improperly 
enlisted,  added  to  the  cost  of  enlisting,  clothing,  subsisting  and 
transporting  them  to  and  from  the  Philippines  amounts  to  a  consid^ 
erable  sum  in  the  aggregate,  much  of  which  was  needless  expense. 

"Notes  on  Promotion.'* 

Major  W.  P.  Bvans,  Military  Secretsiy. 

In  support  of  the  various  suggestions  which  have  been  offered 
by  the  advocates  of  promotion  by  selection  the  claim  is  made 
that  such  a  system  is  needed  for  the  army  for  actual  ser\nce  in 
time  of  war,  and  yet  these  advocates  of  a  new  system  have  utterly 
failed  to  propose  any  scheme  that  would  be  practically  operative  in 
time  of  war.  The  primary  test  to  which  every  proposed  scheme 
shotild  be  put  is,  will  it  work  in  time  of  war?  If  it  fails  to  stand  this 
test,  further  discussion  of  it  is  worse  than  useless  whatever  evil  it 
may  be  designed  to  correct.  The  army  is  organized  for  war.  War 
is  its  raison  d'itrc.  Any  system  of  promotion  will  do  for  a  time  of 
peace.  Any  kind  of  army  will  answer  when  it  is  not  confronted  by 
an  enemy. 

If  we  apply  the  test  to  the  suggestions  of  General  Allen,  the  sjrstem 
which  he  advocates  must  fail.  In  time  of  war  the  army  will  have  more 
absort^g  work  than  that  of  picking  out  dsgibles  for  promotion. 
The  "third  colonel,"  the  "fifth  lieutenant  colonel"  and  the  "ninth 

major"  will  be  needed  for  more  seriotts  duty  than  that  of  sitting 
on  a  promotion  board.  They  will  be  needed  to  give  practical  illus- 
trations of  their  own  fitness  to  command  men.  The  still  larger 
general  board  which  is  suggested  by  the  author  as  an  alternative 
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will  be  stitl  more  impossible  in  time  of  war.  It  must  be  composed  of 
officers  of  distinction  if  its  opinions  and  recommendations  are  to 
have  any  weight.    How  shall  we  get  such  a  board  together     1  1  we 

are  in  the  face  of  an  erttcrpri';in;[j  enemy'  Such  officers  will  have  a 
o^raver  responsibility  on  their  shoulders  than  that  ot  balancing  the 
militar\'  virtues  ami  vices  of  those  who  seek  personal  advancement; 
and  so  this  scheme  fails  because  it  will  nut  stand  the  test,  the  only 
one  which  is  a  proper  test  of  the  measure  of  its  value.  The  recom- 
mendations for  promotion  which  would  be  made  by  any  board  which 
could  be  gotten  togeth^  for  such  a  purpose  in  time  of  war  would  not 
be  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  might  be  written. 

Already  we  have  too  many  innovations  which  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  war.  Far  he  it  from  me  to  suggest,  as  an  instance,  that  the 
general  staff  would  not  stand  the  test — that  its  array  of  talent 
would  fall  away  in  tame  of  war,  seeking  the  command  of  troops,  but 
there  are  many  scoffing  unbelievers  in  the  service  who  will  not  be- 
lieve, until  they  see  a  successful  test,  that  the  organisation  will 
stand  the  stress  of  war.  If,  indeed,  it  should  successfully  stand  the 
test  and  remain  in  existence  as  a  creneral  staff,  as  now  constituted, 
the  army  would  miss  some  very  ethcient  material  for  the  making 
of  regimental  and  brigade  commanders. 

If  any  system  of  promotion  by  selection  can  be  devised  which 
could  be  successfully  operated  by  army  boards  in  time  of  war,  let 
us  hearof  it.  If  none  such  can  be  devised,  let  us  confine  the  question 
to  the  consi'U  ration  of  what  will  be  the  merits  of  the  system  when 
operated  wholly  by  the  civilian  appointing  power. 

»The  U.  8.  Magazine  Rifle,  Model  1903-** 

Lieutenant  Morton  C.  Mumma,  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Referring  to  the  most  excellent  article  on  "The  U.  S.  Magazine 
Rifle,  Model  1903,"  by  Major  \V.  C.  Brown,  Third  Cavalr>-,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Jour.n.vl  of  the  Military 
Service  Institution,  the  following  comments  on  the  rifle  itself,  and 
on  other  questions  brought  out  by  this  article,  suggest  themselves 
to  me: 

I  first  fired  the  new  rifle  when  it  was  in  an  experimental  state 

and  was  being  exhibited  by  a  member  of  the  board,  which  recom- 
mende<l  its  adopt idti.  The  weather  was  cold  and  no  bull's-eye 
targets  were  available,  so  the  firintjf  tf)ok  place  at  an  improvised 
target,  which  consisted  of  a  plank  (painted  white)  which  contained 
approximately  the  same  area  as  the  standing  silhouette  of  the  old 
skirmish  group  and  which  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards. 
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The  principal  object  of  this  firinp  was  to  compare  the  rapidity  of 
fire  of  the  new  rifie  with  that  of  the  Krag  Carbine,  and  at  the  same 
time  p^ace  as  many  hits  on  the  board  as  possible.  After  some  prac- 
tice manipulating  the  bolt  of  the  new  rifle  I  was  able  to  fire  eij^hteen 
shots  per  minute  with  eighteen  hits.  With  the  carbine  the  best 
score  was  sixteen  shots  with  fourteen  hits.  Of  course  after  the 
magrazine  was  emptied  the  carbine  was  used  as  a  single  loader.  This 
clearly  illustrates  the  advantage  of  the  clip  gun  over  others,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  clip  gun  may  also  be  used  as  a  single  loader  when 
desired.  In  connection  with  this  feature  of  the  new  gun  it  is  noted 
that  in  changing  fn»m  fire  as  a  single  loader  to  magazine  fire  or  vice 
versa  there  is  a  halt -way  stop  lor  the  cut-off  in  which  position  the  Vx  )lt 
when  drawn  back  is  entirely  removed  from  the  p^ce.  In  changing 
from  one  class  of  fire  to  the  other  the  cut-off,  might  easily  be  changed 
by  accident  only  to  the  ha1f>way  position.  This  would  be  a  serious 
mishap  in  action.  However,  it  is  understood  that  this  gun  is  to  be 
used  habitually  with  the  marazine  tlimed  "On,"  but  the  possibility 
o£  a  mishap  ought  to  be  remuved. 

My  next  opportunity  to  fire  the  new  riile  was  at  Sea  Giri,  in  1903, 
where  one  was  on  exhibition  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  R. 
A.  Here  time  was  limited,  but  opportunity  for  any  one  individual 
was  more  limited.  I  saw  a  well-known  member  of  the  Bisley  team 
"sighting  in"  the  gun  at  the  1000  yard  range.  After  many  misses 
he  was  on  the  target  with  875  yards  elevation,  and  the  next  shot 
was  a  bull.  He  then  made  a  strintj  of  bulls  that  was  amazing — seven- 
teen, if  I  renieTv^ber  enrreetlx'.  Tliis  sjieaks  well  lor  the  gun,  as  a 
long-range  gun  wlicn  in  the  hands  01  an  expert. 

During  the  target  season  of  the  present  year  I  was  able  to  get 
possession  of  the  new  rifle  kept  at  Headquarters,  Department  of 
Luzon.  This  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  make  a  careful  com- 
parison between  the  two  arms.  In  these  islands  the  months  of 
January'.  Febrtiary  and  March  are  ideal  for  tar;.,'et -practice  if  the 
mornings  only  are  used.  Each  day  is  almost  an  exact  du})lieate  of 
the  one  before  it,  so  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  nearly  equal  con- 
ditions for  all  trials. 

I  shot  the  carbine  and  rifle  alternately,  through  each  course  as 
prescribed  in  firing  regulations. 

The  results  show,  I  think,  the  approximate  superiority  of  the 
rifle  over  the  carbine.   They  are  tabulated  below: 


Marksman's  Course — Record  Practicb 


SLOW  AND  RAPID  PIRB  SKIRMISH  ACGRSGATB 


PER  CBNT. 


Carbine 
Riile... 


S78 


169 
157 


4*7 
435 


85.40 
87.0 
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Sharpshooter's  Course 


SLOW  FIRE  RAPID  FIRE         AGGREGATE     PER  CENT. 

Carbine   76  35  xii  74* 

Rifle...   86  4X  127  84-67 

Expert  Riplbman's  Test 

SLOW  ANT) 

TIMED  FIRE         SKIRMISH  AGGREGATE      PER  CENT. 

Carbine....      147  69  2x6  7a 

Rifle   159  7»  «3i  77 

Average  Per  Cent,  for  Three  Courses 

Carbine   77  '3 

Rifle   82.89 


I  beUeve  the  above  noted  diffefence  (6%)  to  represent  about  the 
average  difference  in  accuracy  of  the  two  guns.  At  the  midranges 
the  difference  is  about  6%;  at  the  long  ranges  about  to  %  ;  at 

the  two  short  ranges,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  prescribed 
positions,  the  personal  error  of  the  individual  counteracts  most  of 
the  advantage  of  the  rifle. 

This  difference,  of  course,  is  accounted  for  by  the  general  superi- 
ority of  the  new  arm. 

It  is  traceable  directly,  however,  to  two  great  factors,  the  in- 
creased distance  between  sights  and  the  proper  use  of  the  sling. 

Our  infantry  brother,  except  their  expert  shots,  tell  US  the  carbine 
is  preferable  to  the  rifle,  but  not  one  of  them  would  care  to  e^xchrintTe. 

They  chide  us  at  our  poor  showing  by  comparison  of  scores.  In 
years  past  \vhen  evcr^'body  shot  the  same  arm  at  the  army  compe- 
titions the  cavairyixia.n  held  his  own. 

Give  us  the  same  arm  and  nothing  will  be  more  welcome  to  the 
cavalry  than  combined  competitions.  Major  Brown  in  his  article 
intimates  that  the  sling  should  not  be  issued  to  the  cavalry.  Give 
us  the  sling  or  else  prohibit  its  use  in  target-practice  by  the  infantry. 
Kow  that  wc  arc  to  have  the  same  arm  let  us  have  all  alike  and  p;et  true 
comparisons.  The  most  experienced  shot,  and  ])erha]is  the  best  in 
the  infantr}--,  once  told  me  that  the  sling  was  worth  about  2%  to 
him  at  short  ranges,  and  4%  at  mid  ranges.  It  is  worth  that  to 
any  one  who  masters  its  use.  It  serves  also  to  distribute  the  recoil 
of  this  powerful  arm  and  take  some  of  it  from  the  shoulder. 

It  is  feared  that  the  great  recoil  of  this  new  rifle  will  make  our 
task  with  the  timid  recruit  and  third-class  man  a  much  harder  one. 
The  tried  and  experienced  shot  will  make  _m)od  scores  with  any  ac- 
curate arm,  regardless  of  physical  unpleasantness.  But  can  we  over- 
come that  gim  shyness  which  results  when  the  new  man  has  his 
shoulder  badly  bruised  and  his  mental  and  physical  equilibrium 
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disturbed  by  such  power.  Can  we  not  reduce  the  muzzle  velocity 
from  9300  f.  s.  to  say,  saoo  f.  s.,  and  still  have  a  powerful  and  ac> 
curate  weapon?  Conversation  with  ordnance  experts  leads  me  to 
believe  we  can.  I  believe  the  decrease  in  energy  of  recoil  would  more 
than  compensate  for  loss  in  accuracy  and  rant^'e. 

Major  Brown  sci  ins  to  favor  the  open  sipht  railur  than  the  peep 
sight.  If  it  were  a  question  of  only  one  kind  of  a  sight  the  open  sight 
would  probably  be  preferable.  Let  us  have  both  if  practicable. 
The  number  of  our  best  riflemen  who  use  the  peep  sight  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  number  who  use  the  open  sight,  and  the  former  are 
gaining  advocates  each  year.  Many  use  it  at  rapid  fire  and  skirmish. 
Thr  open  si^^ht  on  the  new  rifle  is  a  most  excellent  onr,  and  lessens 
the  necessity  lor  a  peep.  But  riflemen  are  cranks,  and  will  never 
be  satisfied  unless  the>'  have  a  peep  sight. 

At  Fort  Sheridan  in  1903,  a  member  of  the  board  which  revised 
the  system  of  "  firing  regulations  for  small  arms  "  submitted  a  ntunber 
of  questions  to  the  competitors  there  assembled,  asking  for  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  Among  these  questions  was  the  one  of  mixed 
competitions  of  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Fe%v  offered  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  thr  subject  for  the  reason  that  the  question  was  an 
open  one.  I  do  not  remember  that  a  simple  enlisted  man  expressed 
an  opinion  on  this  subject.  Chance  remarks,  however,  led  me  to 
beHeve  that  they  were  not  satisfied.  Subsequent  investigation  has 
proven  conclusively  to  me  that  the  enlisted  man  does  not  care  to 
compete  against  the  officer  for  medals.  I  have  yet  to  encounter  a 
single  enlisted  competitor  who  favors  the  present  system.  I  have 
had  many  opinions  from  officers  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  unani* 
mously  approved  the  following  substitute: 

Designate  and  assemble  comj)etitors  for  division  competitions 
as  now  prescribed.  Have  them  all  compete  on  the  same  range  to- 
gether. Award  all  the  authorized  medals  of  the  division  team  to 
enlisted  men.  To  each  officer  who  makes  a  score  equal  to  or  better 
than  that  made  by  the  bottom  gold  medal  man  (when  more  than  one 
gold  medal)  award  an  additional  gold  medal;  to  r -  h  officer  who 
makes  a  score  equal  to  or  better  than  that  made  by  the  bottom 
silver  medal  man,  award  an  additional  silver  medal ;  and  so  on 
for  the  bronze  medals.  In  sendini^  comj^etitors  to  the  army  team 
send  the  authorized  division  team  ot  enlisted  men,  and  in  addition 
thereto  every  officer  who  wins  a  medal  in  <!ivision  shoot.  Dis- 
tin<_niished  marksmen  to  be  eligible  to  win  nu  'lalsat  the  army  shoot 
uuh'.  In  sckctinj^^  tlie  team  to  represeiit  the  army  in  the  National 
match  select  the  twelve  highest  from  each  branch  regardless  of 
whether  they  be  officers  or  enlisted  men,  for  that  is  the  army  against 
the  navy,  marines  and  the  National  Guard. 

To  further  emphasize  the  injustice  of  the  present  scheme  the 
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following  award  of  medals  at  the  various  competitions  held  in  1904 
(including  the  Philippine  Island)  is  noted: 


Won 
Won 


bv 
b'v 


officers . 
enlisted 


men 


GOLD 
MEDALS 
17 
17 


SILVER 
MEDALS 

as 


BRONZE 
MEDALS 

28 

89 


TOTAL 

70 
150 


The  total  number  of  competitors  was  nearly  as  follows : 
Officers,  140;  enlisted  men  910. 

From  the  above  the  following  is  apparent:  that  half  of  the  com- 
peting officers  won  medals;  that  one-sixth  of  the  competing  en- 
listed men  won  medals;  that  more  than  one-half  the  medals  won  by 
officers  were  silver  or  gold;  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  medals 
won  by  enlisted  men  were  bronze;  that  officers  won  as  many  gold 
medals  as  the  enlisted  men  won  with  about  one-seventh  as  many 
competitors.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be  under  the  present  system, 
for  is  not  the  officer  the  instructor,  and  does  he  not  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities?  But  surely  it  is  not  justice.  I  doubt 
if  many  of  us  ever  gave  this  subject  much  thought.  I  should  like 
to  see  others  express  an  opinion  with  a  view  to  speedy  change. 

Camp  Stotsenburg,  P.  I., 
June  21,  1905. 
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THIS  Book  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  corre- 
spondent's experience  with  the  Russians  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  ja]ianesc,  through  the  battle  of  Liao- 
Yang.  The  author  takes  a  most  impartial  view  of  the  conflict,  and 
though  a  British  subject,  appreciates  the  strong  points  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  of  the  Japanese,    He  says. 

"There  is  no  stamj)  vipnn  the  Russian  officer  as  there  is  upon  his 
brother  of  Britain  ami  of  Gc-rmany.  In  his  diversity  is  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  (  f  the  Russian  as  an  officc  i .  As  a  stu- 
dent the  Russian  stafT-ollicer  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  of  rare 
intellecttial  attainment. 

''The  adaptability  of  the  Russian  is  amazing,  the  result  of  a  wide 
humanity,  a  ready  sympathy. 

"Strangely  enough  he  draws  most  naturally  to  the  Englishman 
and  the  American.  These  he  respects.  The  Russian  is  a  man  ot 
strong  passions  and  wholly  unmodem  sincerity  where  his  suspicions 
are  not  aroused.  He  loves  and  hates,  sins  and  repents,  has  ideas 
and  beliefs.  *  *  *  His  nearness  to  nature  is  at  all  times  ap- 
parent. His  faults  and  his  virtues  are  those  of  a  strong  race,  of  a 
man  whose  blond  runs  warm  in  his  veins. 

"The  hiunanity  of  the  Russians  rises  triumphant  above  their 
vocation,  and  one  likes  them  for  their  breadth  of  views.  So  far 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  only  the  bett(  r  class  of  officer 
and  of  man  In  him  I  have  found  a  man  we  British  have  lost  much 
by  cultivating  so  little. 

"Much  vile  libel  has  been  spread  abroad  about  the  Russian  sol- 
dier's treatment  of  the  Chinese  in  the  war  area.  So  far  as  I  have  seen 
(and  1  have  seen  most  of  the  country  he  has  traversed)  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  has  behaved  toward  the  Chinese  with  remarkable  re- 
straint and  a  simple-heartecl  gf)od  fellowship." 

The  Jajianese  success  in  the  war  has  been  due  to  the  scientific 
intelligence  of  the  leaders  and  the  barbaric  intensity  of  the  lighting 
men.  Much  is  written  of  the  civilization  of  the  Japanese  nation 
and  their  excellence  in  battle  is  attributed  to  that.   As  a  matter  of 

*Tkt  Compaign  wAfc  KuropatJnm,  by  DooglMStafy.  Fully  iDuatmted  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  author.  Svo,  jot  pp.  London:  T.  Werner  Laurie.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pui:ott  Company.  s«es. 
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fact  their  suiHTii>rlty  to  Western  troops  is  due  to  the  effective  bar- 
barism ot  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  as  much  as  to  the  scientific  direction 
of  the  men  in  the  War  Office  at  Tokio. 

The  general  course  oi  events  and  the  battles  of  Wafangho,  Yang- 
tzc-linq-  and  Liao-Yani:  are  briefly  and  lucidly  described,  and  the 
author  shows  a  good  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  modern  weapons. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Lonpr  Feud"  ends  thtis:  "  Japan  may  close 
Russia's  open  ix)rts  in  the  China  ?5eas,  but  in  so  doinL,'  she  will  only 
force  Russia  back  against  her  old-time  enemy,  Great  Britain.  It 
were  well  to  realize  this  fact  in  all  its  bearings,  to  recognize  thus 
early  that  natural  law  is  more  immutable  than  was  ever  statute 
law  of  Mede  or  Persian,  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  to  come  to 
terms  \vith  Russia  when  those  terms  can  be  most  advantaj^eous  to 
Great  Britain.    Britain's  blindness  is  Germany's  opportunity." 

W.  R.  L. 


The  Man  Roosevelt 

THIS  book,  which   the  authr>r  calls  a  portrait  sketch  rather 
than  a  biography,  presents  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  politician, 
reformer,  author,  sportman,  father  of  a  family,  and  President 
of  a  great  nation. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  scope,  it  is  discursive  and  general 
in  its  treatment;  but,  nevertheless,  it  touches  upon  each  part  of  its 
theme  with  illuminating  detail.  If  the  political  side  of  the  President's 
life  receives  a  larire  share  of  attention,  it  is  offset  by  several  chapters 
revealing  the  domestic  and  personal  sides  of  his  character,  which  we 
venture  to  think  are  more  to  be  expected  from  the  title  of  the  vol- 
ume. Perhaps  the  most  useful  page  of  this  (lejiartment  is  that  which 
explains  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  really  said  about  race  suicide. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  painting  in 
simple  colors  the  life  and  character  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  with- 
out that  undue  enthtisiasm  for  its  subject  which  is  often  the  condem- 
nation of  a  biography. 

It  throws  a  generous  light  upon  a  strong  and  resolute  life,  and 
enables  the  reader  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  "man,  not  as 
he  might  have  been,  nor  as  we  might  have  liked  to  find  him,  *  *  * 
but  of  the  man  as  he  is."  £.  B.  S. 


Distinguished  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.* 

UNDER  the  above  misleading  title,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  short  biographies  of  men  who  have 
achieved  more  or  less  success  in  the  world,  and  most  of 
whom  have  been  commissioned  officers  in  either  the  req^iilar  or  vol- 
imteer  force  of  the  nation  at  one  time  or  another,  but  in  view  of  the 
title  and  in  consideration  of  the  omission  from  the  hst  of  nearly  all 
those  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  names  are  household  words,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  reviewer  to  retain  his  self-respect  and  at  the 
same  time  be  gentle  or  even  kind  in  criticism  of  this  work. 

*BiofrapMaU ShHdtts  af  ZyixlintittAfd  Offiun  of  Om  Amty  and  Navy,  New  York:  L.  R. 
Hanerify.  1905. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXCHANGES, 


One  of  the  subjects  selected  is  apparently  "famous,"  because 
he  has  been  successful  in  operating  a  hotel  at  a  well-known  resort; 
another  bears  the  blushing  honor  tiirough  achievements  in  the  life 
insurance  field — possibly  both  are  entitled  to  distinction  in  that 
vocation  which  made  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd  famous. 

The  very  few  distinguished  officers  ymo  are  selected  for  places 
in  the  book  are  entitled  to  sincere  sympathy;  we  are  satisfied  that 
they  could  not  help  it.  Thom-  who  are  not  included  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  in  a  class  wuh  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Hancock, 
Thomas,  Logan,  Lawton,  Corbin,  Farragut.  Dupont,  Dewey.  Evans, 
and  scores  nf  others  whose  names  are  historical.  In  short,  the  book, 
with  the  few  exceptions  referred  to,  is  a  poor  specimen  of  cheap 
claptrap,  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a  personal  advertisement  scheme* 
and  is  unworthy  a  place  in  any  librar\-. 

The  printini^  is  t,^ood — the  binding  is  in  harmony  with  the  text 
and  offers  the  encouraging  hope  that  the  volume  will  soon  fall  to 
pieces.  H.  O.  S.  H. 


The  War  Between  the  TJiu<m  end  tlie  Coofedency  and  Its  Lett 

Opportonitiet.* 

HIS  work  is  principally  a  personal  narrative  of  the  experiences 


of  the  author  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  took 


part  as  an  officer  of  the  15th  Alabama  Regiment,  from  Cap- 
tain to  Colonel.  It  contains  the  history  ut  that  regiment  and  its 
part  in  forty-eight  battles  and  engagements.  There  are  also  pre- 
sented what  the  author  claims  to  be  a  justification  of  secession  and 
throughout  arguments  based  on  the  varying  conditions,  as  they 
existed  during  the  war,  to  show  that  the  Confederacy  should  have 
succeeded;  a  criticism  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  Confederate  Conijrcss 
and  some  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Confederate  and  Union  armies 
and  includes  the  author's  observations  and  experiences  in  the  war 
with  Spain. 

The  work  runs  throu!:jh  fift)'  chapters,  the  first  five  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  secession  and  the  war,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
secessionists  and  the  Union  States  towards  each  other,  immediately 
preceding  hostilities.  These  views  and  arguments  are  naturally 
written  from  the  Southern,  and  it  may  be  said,  secession  standpoint, 
being  those  held  by  the  extremist  Southern  statesmen  who  finally 
succeeded  in  impressing  them  on  most  of  the  Southern  people.  They 
are  apparently  not  "reconstructed"  in  any  decree  from  comparison 
with  the  arguments  on  the  tjther  side,  since  the  war,  accessible  to 
dispassionate  inquirers,  but  rather,  the  author  being  at  that  period 
a  young  man  of  necessarily  limited  ran5;e  of  knowledge  of  those  very 
complicated  questions,  has  evidently  drunk  deep  of  the  waters  which 
flowed  so  copiously  from  fountains  of  the  Davis  and  Toombs  type,  at 
the  time,  but  which  subsequent  events  rendered  so  stagnant. 

Personal  reminiscences,  well  told,  of  that  exciting  and  history 
making  period,  are  always  of  great  interest  as  setting  down  details 
not  found  in  war  histories,  and  the  author  has  certainly  given  us  a 

*Thf  War  Beiuren  tite  Union  and  tht  Cmfedfracy  and  lis  Lost  Oppcrtuniiies.  By  Wflliam 
C.  Oat*«,  Colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army;  Repre»entativ«»  in  the  U  S.  Congma,  1S80-1894: 
Governor  of  Alabama.  iSo<;.  iSo^:  Brigadier  Grneral.  U  S  V  .  in  th'  War  with Spttin,  tS9S. 
Pub.:  The  Neal:  Publication  Company,  New  York  and  Washington.  1905. 
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highly  interesting  and  well  told  narrative.  There  could  not  be 
found  a  better  description  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  the  sur- 
roundings imposed,  in  the  enlisting  of  soldiers  and  the  organization  of 
troops  for  the  Confederacy  than  is  given  by  the  author.  His  de- 
scriptions of  the  incidents  of  battles  and  compaigning  are  vivid  and 
malce  excellent  readingr.  His  arguments  to  sustain  tlie  contention 
that  secession  could  and  should  have  succeeded  will  appeal  to  the 
speculative  and  imaginative  mind. 

The  entire  work  is  written  in  such  a  candid  strain  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  reader  for  the  evidently  sincere  and  straight- 
forward character  of  the  author,  from  which  a  positiveness  bordering 
on  obstinacy,  which  crops  out  in  views  and  criticisms  of  men  and 
measures,  in  no  wise  detracts.  While  all  will  not  agree  with  some 
historical  data  given  by  the  author  on  information  and  belief,  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  thoroughly  readable  and  enjoyable  by  those  who 
are  attracted  by  the  romance  of  the  stirring  events  of  forty  years 
ago,  as  well  as  by  actors  in  the  great  drama. 

£.  C  B. 


The  Riuso-JapaiMM  War.« 

THIS  volume  is  by  Thomas  Cowen,  who  was  one  of  the  war  cor- 
respondents of  the  Daily  Chronicle  from  February  to  May; 
then  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  censorship  he  ceased  send- 
ing his  dispatches,  but  he  still  remained  at  the  seat  of  war.  and  in 
September  sent  his  manuscript  from  Korea. 

The  book  describes  the  Japanese  attitude.  The  Chinese  and 
Koreans  were  helpless  and  hopeless;  if  China  invited  the  partition 
of  her  provinces,  then  Japan  cannot  afford  to  let  them  all  be  taken 
by  others  for  probable  use  against  her. 

The  Russian  point  of  view.  Of  Russian  expansion  generally 
there  is  undoubted  justification.  It  is  necessary,  because  Russia 
is  really  overcrowded,  and  much  misery  results.  The  population  is 
agricultural,  and  much  of  the  land  is  poor.  The  peasant  needs 
clothes,  tools  and  so  on;  in  fact  he  needs  a  market  where  he  can  sell 
his  corn  and  buy  goods.  Siberia  could  be  made  a  paradise  in  the 
course  of  time  it  it  were  not  so  cut  off  from  everywhere.  Siberia 
haa  no  ice-lree  port  (in  all  Russia  there  is  hardly  one).  "But  here," 
a  Russian  would  sa\',  "is  a  fertile  coimtry,  occupied  by  people 
who  do  not  use  it"  properly,  never  will  as  long  as  they  are  left  to 
themselves.    Why  not  take  it? 

The  first  stages  of  the  war  are  described  somewhat  in  detail, 
and  in  the  last  hundred  pages  the  military  operations  from  the  Yalu 
to  Liao-Yang  are  described  in  outline. 

W.  R.  L. 


*The  Kusso-  JafKuu-si-  War.  Prom  the  uut break  of  bostiliiics  to  the  fiaUle  o£  LiaoYang. 
By  I'hutnas  Co -m  ::.  W  i  h  i  .u-^tr.id  >ns,  niat><i  and  plans.  London.  Bd ward  Arnold,  41  and 
43  Maddox  Street,  Bond  Strt'ct,  W..  1904.    (Svo.  ,143  pa«es.) 
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Change      'J^HE  Secretary  announces  the  removal  of  the  con- 

^  tents  of  the  Library  and  IkCuseum,  and  of  the 

Qaartns 

for  Offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Institution 

aad^^  from  the  rooms  in  the  Quartermaster's  Building  to  the 
Clock  Tower  Building  in  the  grounds  of  the  New  York 
Arsenal,  on  Governor's  Island.  N.  Y.  H.  The  new 
quarters  will  afford  more  than  double  the  space  hereto- 
fore available,  and  relieve  the  congestion  which  for  some 
years  has  prevented  a  proper  exhibition  of  the  Relics 
and  Trophies  belonging  to  or  in  the  custody  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

A  handsome  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Officers  and  Council :  steam  heat  and  electric  lighting 
plants  have  been  installed,  and  many  obiects  of  his- 
torical interest,  heretofore  hidden  from  public  view  for 
want  of  room,  have  been  tmpacked  and  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage. The  fulUpage  illustration  facing  this  page  is 
from  a  photograph  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Museum. 

In  every  way  the  change  is  for  the  better,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Institution  are  due  to  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance and  the  Department  Commander  for  their  efforts 
thus  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Military  Service  In- 
stitution. 


Since  the  change  of  quarters  (completed  August  15) 
to  the  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  has  perceptibly 
increased,  and  a  renewal  of  public  interest  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  Institution  is  anticipated.  Officers  of 
the  Army  or  others  possessing  miltary  curios  or  trophies', 
especially  those  acquired  during  their  service  in  China. 
Cuba,  or  the  Philippines,  are  invited  to  place  some  of  them 
here  on  exhibition  as  loans  for  a  limited  time.  Under  Army 
Regulations,  articles  intended  for  the  Museum  which  are 
turned  over  to  the  Post  Quartermaster  and  marked' 
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The 

Seaman 

Second 

Prize. 


Retura 
of  a 

Confed' 

erate 
Flag. 


Aw«rd 

of 

ITut'.t 
Prize. 


"Miltary  Service  Insiitutit >n.  Ouvernor's  Island,  X.  Y.," 
may  be  transiJorted  without  expense  to  the  shipper. 


At  the  stated  iiu  eting  ot  the  Council,  August  18,  1905, 
it  was  unanimously 

''Resolved,  That  the  offer  ..f  ^rajo^  Louis  L.  Seaman 
(late)  U.  S.  v.,  to  add  1.-  his  anntial  prize  of  Si 00. 
a  second  prize  of  $50.  lor  papers  on  subjects  having 
a  bearing  on  the  general  study  and  practice  of  '  Mili- 
tary Hygiene,'  be  accepted  and  the  Socrotary  in 
instructed  to  convev  the  thanks  of  the  Institution 
to  Major  Seaman  for  his  generous  action  in  the 
matter," 


An  application  having  been  made  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Battle  Flag  of  the  iSth  Alabama  Regiment,  C.  S. 
A.,  now  in  the  Museum,  to  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  State  of  Alabama,  the 
Executive  Council  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  the  request. 


The  Hunt  Prize  for  1905 — Fifty  Dollars  and  Certificate 
of  Award — has  been  given  to  Captain  Edward  H.  Schulz. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the  best  short  paper  on  an  artillery 
subject,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Military 
Service  Institution  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
July  X,  1905,  viz.:  "Land  Defense  of  Seacoast  Fortifica- 
tions." 
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OMB  ot  the  papen  approved  for  emrtfplA* 
JfcscHoa  In  tUt  JOURNAL, 

I.  "ATHLETICS  IN  THE  ABUT.'*— 

1.  By  ilbiior  R.  L.  BiUlwd,  38tli  IntaMfy. 

2.  By  Ci«l  H.  &  HairidM,  liHiliiMLi  D«i»rt. 
U.ii.  A 


n.  "MODERN  ARMS.  MODERN  WARFARE 
AND  GOVBRNMBNTS.*'— By  Jdw  BtUbtm 
Walkw.  Erq.  (Btftor,  CoMDOpoMtui  MagnlH),  Mi«  • 
M.  &  L  at  OoMnMi's  hbai,  N.  Y. 


m.  "DESCRIPTIVE  MILITARY  RECORD  AND  ACCOINT 
BOOK  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THB  MILITARY 
SBBVICB.*'— By  C^it  Htmrn*  R.  Hldnk,  IMh  CMky> 

nr.  •'PIBLD  AND  SIBOB  •VBBAmm  IN  THB  PAB  BAST.'* 

(Being  the  fourth  of  the  serie».)  By  Col.  W.  R.  Livcrmore,  Corps  ot  En- 
gioMn;  which  will  cover  a  profcMlotul  ravkw  of  tbo  opcratioos  attMadlas 
<Im       «r  Fart  ArUiar.  OlMlfirtadkri 


V.  "IMPROVEMENT    OF  HORSB8  FOR  MILITARY  FUR. 


VL  "THB  TBAININO  AMD  rBRSONNBL  OF  TOLITIIITBBR 

a  O.  t^ydw.  (late)  N.  a  P. 


VII.  "ORGANIZATION  AND  FORMATION  OF  INFANTRY 
TROOPS  MOST  Si7ITED  TO  PRESENT  OATTliB  C!OMIi- 
TIONS."— By  Litat.  a  M.  Brooke.  Artlllwy  Corp*. 

VUl.  "THE  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  THEIR  EF- 
FICIENCY AN  ESSENTIAL.  FACTOB  IN  DVB  ABMT.**-- 
By  UmL  Q.  a  WlHcr.  FUtMotk  Infautiy. 

IX.  "TYPES  AN1>  TRADITIONS  CF  THE  OLD  ARMY." 
Roccnt  ulditloiu  to  Uito  mtIm  comprito  "Old  Fort  Put,"  tnua  oU  MS& 
—By  BrlsoOm.  J.  P.  ftriay,  V.S.JL 


Governor's 

Island 
K.  Y.  H. 


THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE  Invites  contrlbutkuts 
of  orlglaal  pmpera,  traaalatlona  and  comments  upon  current 
topkm.    AUaaUoa  la  callad  io  **OoU  Modal,**  " 


»» 


«• 
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HONOEtARY  HEMBEE^S. 
THB  PRBSIDBNT  OP  THB  UNITBD  STATBS. 
Bs-PMriidaat  Omovm  CbsritAif  d.  LL.O. 
Itm  SMasnutT  of  Wab.      Th«  LiavrnrAm^QsnBAii. 

OFFICERS  AND  COUNCIL. 

Prgstdent 

lUJor43«iwal  THOMAS  H.  RUGBR.  U.  8.  Annr. 

Resident  Vice-Presidente. 
MaiorOea.  Jambi  P.  Waob.  U.  8.  A.     BHs-Gm.  Jowf  W.  Bamiiobiu  U.  8.  A. 

Secretary.  Treasurer. 
Brig.-Gea.  T.  F.  Rodbn bough,  U.  S.  A.  Major  E.  M.  Wbavbr,  Artillery  Coq^ 

Asst.  Secrtiarv.  Vice-Treasurer. 
Ckpt.  W.. J.  GtAMow,  S5th  Gbt.  A.  D.  C.  Ltout.  W.  H.  JonrtOM.  Sth  Xniuitnr. 


Term  ending  191 1. 


Executive  Council. 


Term  emimt  1009. 


Major  D.  L.  Braikaro,  Subsistence  Dept. 
Captain  P.  W.  Cob.  Artillery  Corpt, 
Lieut.  Colonel  E.  E.  Dravo,  Subsistence  Dept. 
Brig.  Gen.  A  L.  .Mills.  United  States  Army. 
Colonel  P.  A.  SwTB,  Bi^th  Infantry. 
Bn.  Major43m.  A.  S.  Wna.  (l«ta)U  8.  A. 


Major  G.  S.  BiNORAKjUhuttmBster's  Dept. 
Colonel  J.  B.  Grbbr,  Gwdauoe  Dept 
Colonel  W.  R.  Livbrmobb.  Onrpt  oi  Eng'a. 
Major  C.  B.  Lydbckbr^.  O.  N.  Y. 
Major  A.  Murray.  AsvBBiecjOcKpe, 
CoL  C.  C  SmvFBN,  Pay  Di^ 


Finann  CemmOke, 

Gen  Babbsobb 
Liaut.  CoL  Dkato. 


Term  tndiiit  1907. 

Bvt.  Briff.-Gen.  D.  Apkbtob.  N.  O.  N.  Y. 
Colonel  B.  B.  Brittom,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 
Major.  A.  S.  CuMiciNS.  Artillery  Corps. 
Brig.  Gen.  F.  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  Army. 
Colonel  H.  O.  S.  Hbistand,  Military  Sec*y, 
Colonel  S.  C.  Mills,  Insp.  Gen.  Dept. 

LiABt.  Cokmal  H.  S.  Tubbiu.  MmUcbI 


PMtcttHen  ^mmUlee. 

Oea.  Babbumb. 
G«b.  RoMMBOiniB. 
Col.  Gbbbb. 
Col.  Smitr. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Term  ending  January,  1Q07. 


Major  W.  E.  Birkhimrr,  G.  S.  Art.  Corps. 
Maii-ir  W.  M.  Bs.ACtv.  Ciirj'S  <if  EnKineors. 
Major  A.  P.  Blocksom.  (Cav  ).  In.  Gen.  Dept. 
Lif.st.  (1.  .M.  Brooke,  Anill^  ry  I",  rps. 
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VEHICLB  HAKBRS  FOR  THE  WORLD. 

(Reprinted  from  August  "WorM's  Work"  M.ik'a?;nc  ) 

The  bullock  wagon  of  Egypt,  whose  cinilu  rsr  me  wheels  siill  crunch 
the  sand  of  the  roads  along  the  Nile,  is  in  one  corner  of  the  Palace 
of  Transportation,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  stretch  of  floor, 
under  a  big  American  flag,  is  the  Studehaker  vehicle  in  its  scores  of  fonns. 
Thus,  in  a  walk-  (,f  two  mimite«;.  one  can  cover  thirty  centuries.  ar!<l  bear  the 
greeting  of  the  Sphinx  to  the  Flag  and  all  it  stands  for  in  industry  and 
achievement.  For  industry  and  achievement  in  America  are  but  the  com- 
mercial expression  of  freedom,  the  hammering  out,  with  the  free  arm,  of 
the  ideas  that  take  shape  in  the  free  man. 

And  these  great  Studcbaker  exhibits,  covering  nearly  10.000  sqiiare  feet, 
are  deeply  impressive  eml>odimentsof  the  free  industrial  spirit  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  they  arc  \-ery  interesting  in  themselves.  But  behind  them 
loom  the  great  factories  at  South  Bend,  and  the  flfty-two  years  of  cumu- 
lative growth,  from  a  little  blacksmith  shop,  with  a  yearly  product  of  two 
wagons,  ti  j  the  place  of  conceded  leadership  in  the  vehicle  industry  of  the 
world.  This  is  progress  that  is  typically  American.  It  is  the  sort  of  progress 
that  has  changed  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  a  century,  from  a 
wilderness  into  the  mightiest  industrial  empire  of  the  ages.  Mankind  can 
point  to  no  achievement  comparable  to  this  transformation  in  all  its  long 
march  from  the  Stone  Age  until  now. 

To  have  been  a  part  of  the  last  half -century  in  this  wonderful  transforma- 
tion is  the  distinction  of  the  Studebakers.  That  is  their  real  exhibit — ^it  is 
the  country  whose  cities  they  have  helped  to  build,  whose  farms  and  mines 
they  have  aided  greatly  in  develnpin^j.  Many  of  the  prairie  schooners  that 
sailed  across  the  plains  in  the  titties  were  Studcbaker  wagons.  The  roads 
into  the  far  Northwest  followed  trails  that  had  been  bxoken  by  Studebakers. 
In  the  fat  valle3fs  of  the  Miami,  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri — all  over  the  broad 
West,  they  bore  the  loads. 

And  when  llie  farmer  or  the  business  man  had  reached  the  pe.tnt  where 
he  wanted  a  carriage  lor  his  iamily,  the  Studebakers  were  ready  to  supply 
him,  as  they  were  later  with  an  automobile.  And  the  skill  they  had  ac- 
quired in  tnaking  wagons  they  employed  and  developed  in  building  carriaffes, 
until  their  vehicles  have  come  to  be  accepted  in  everj'  part  of  the  world  as 
the  standard  of  excellence.  There  are  shown  in  their  exhibits  at  the  Fair 
types  of  seventy-five  vehicles,  such  as  broughams,  victorias,  depot-wagons, 
coupe  rockaways.  opera-busses,  phsetons,  top-boggtes,  road-wagons,  run- 
abouts, extension  and  canopy-top  surreys,  electric  and  gasoline  autr>mol  ii!es, 
farm-wagons,  dump-wagons,  coal-waijons,  ice-wagons,  express  and  truck- 
wagons,  merchants'  delivery-wagons,  shecp-camp  and  mountain  wagons; 
and  there  is,  besides,  a  splendidly  equipped  harness  and  stable  accessory  de* 
partment.   This  contains  about  one  hundred  sets,  of  different  styles  and 
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grades,  of  four- in-hand,  tandem,  double  and  single  brougham,  double  and 
single  toad-harness,  surrey-harness^  aad,  in  fact,  almost  atl  kinds  6f  harness 

for  pleasure  and  teaming  purposes.  There  is  a  line  of  riding-saddles 
shown  which  are  made  not  only  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  for  com- 
fort. In  stable  furnishings  there  are  blankets,  suits,  brushes,  whips,  coach- 
man-suits, lunch-baskets,  da^-ck>cks,  lamps,  road-kits-^  fact,  the  visitor 
will  be  amased  at  the  wide  variety  included  in  these  great  Studebaker  ex- 
hibits. The  product  of  the  Studebakers  fills  a  train-load  of  freight-cars 
every  working  day.  In  marketing  it,  there  are  five  thousand  dea!ers.  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  besides  trade  representatives  in  every  section  of 
the  world,  and  there  are  great  Studebaker  repositories  in  Chicago,  New 
York  City,  San  Francisco,  Portland  (Oregon),  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver,  and  Dallas.  Surely,  tho  lilacksinith-shoj)  of  fifty  years  ago  was  an 
acorn  fn.mi  which  has  come  a  sj>rt;adinj:^  oak  of  trade  and  industry.  And 
that  simile  really  suggests  the  manner  o£  tiic  Studebaker  growth.  It  has 
been  like  a  tree.  Each  year  there  has  been  added  a  widening  ring  of  ac- 
complishment. And  like  a  tree,  the  great  business  has  grown  from  within. 
There  has  been  no  eompelHng  hand  from  without,  grasping  \s  idely  scattered 
factones  and  bringing  them  into  a  giant  consolidation,  as  has  been  true  in 
many  industries;  but,  nurtured  by  the  sap  of  its  own  strong  life,  it  has  be- 
come a  business  oak.  strong  through  and  through. 

*      »  * 

THE  PRACTICAL  AHD  DECORATIVE  ADVAlfTAGES  OF  "ENAMETILE" 

IN  BUILDING. 

The  New  York  Metal  Ceiling  Co.,  537  to  541  West  24th  Street,  New  York 
(Sty,  can  take  a  just  pride  in  the  success  of  their  "ENAMETILE." 

It  is  an  enamel^  metal  tiling,  non-corrodable,  germ  proof,  sanitary. 
While  it  is  a  r  j  iratively  new  product  it  has  gotten  beyond  the  experi- 
mental period,  it  has  been  succesKftilly  \??ed  in  refrigerator  work,  Turkish 
baths,  sanitariums,  and  other  similar  places  where  sanitary  conditions  were 
essential,  as  well  as  in  balls,  restaurants,  caf<5s,  bathrooms  and  the  many 
various  places  that  ceramic  tiling  may  be  used.  It  is  less  expensive  than 
ceramic  tiling  and  less  difficult  to  erect.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  many  t»f 
the  representative  architects  and  builders  in  various  parts  nf  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  It  is  fast  taking  a  prominent  place 
as  a  most  popular  and  desirable  wall  finish  because  of  its  merit  and  advan- 
tages. 

The  New  York  Metal  Ceiling  C lias  Img  been  identified  with  the  Build- 
ing Trade  as  makers  of  Motal  Ceding,  and  their  rejmtation  for  a  high  stand- 
ard of  quality  and  good  service  m  this  line  gave  tlie  trade  confidence  that 
"ENAMETILE"  would  measure  up  to  every  claim,  and  practical  results 
have  proven  this  confideru  t:  was  not  mis|ilaced. 

The  moderateprice  of  "ENAMirnLi:,  "  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  difli- 
ctilt  to  erect,  will  interest  all  who  desire  the  ornate  richness  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  tiling,  but  have  in  the  past  been  prevented  from  availing  them- 
selves  thereof  becatise  of  these  facts. 
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REVOLUTION  III  THE  «*  KEEnNG"  OF  MILK. 

Few  people  stop  to  think  how  universal  and  important,  as  a  part  oL  ont 
diet,  18  ordinary  milk.  Used  from  time  immemorial,  by  every  civilized 
nation  of  the  world,  it  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  most  nutritious  ingredi- 
ent of  our  daily  food.  But  it  unfortunately  docs  not  "keep,"  and  from  the 
moment  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  udder  it  begins  to  change.  How  to 
hinder  or  prevent  this,  and  be  able  to  keep  milk  indefinitely,  has  been  the 
dream  of  inventors. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  certain  foreign  inventors  suc- 
ceeded in  evaporatinj^  a  part  of  thf  watir  from  milk,  and  with  the  addition 
of  cane  sugar,  made  the  product  now  known  as  condensed  milk.  (Patents 
of  de  Heine,  iSio;  Newton,  1835;  Grimwade,  1847  ;  and  others;  axid  more 
especially  the  process  of  de  Lignac,  which  received  the  silver  medal  at  the 
French  exposition  of  1849).  Still  this  was  only  the  beginning,'  after  all,  or 
the  first  step  for  the  more  complete  method  which  wotiM,  liy  removing  all 
the  water  and  reducing  it  to  a  powder  form,  compose  a  product  which  could 
he  transported  to  all  partsof  the  world,  and  be  used  as  desired, making  it  sure 
that  the  remainder  would  be  available  whenever  wanted,  and  not,  like  ordi- 
nary condensed  milk,  spoil  poon  after  the  container  was  opened. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  accomplished,  after  much  labor  and 
exiJcrimenting,  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Horlick,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  By  combining  pare,  rich  milk  with  the  extracts  of  malted  barley 
and  wheat,  it  was  found  p<»8ible  not  only  to  preserve  the  milk  indefinitely, 
but  also  to  do  this  by  hi*?  special  process,  so  as  to  obtain  in  powtler  form,  a 
product  far  more  nutritious  and  digestible  than  ordinary  or  condensed  milk. 
All  the  useless  water  in  condensed  milk  has  been  removed,  and  instead  of 
cane  sugar  so  often  objectionable  to  delicate  stomachs,  the  nutritious  ex- 
tract s  of  the  malted  grains  are  used  to  enrich  the  milk. 

Hence  this  unique  product.  Horlick's  Malted  Milk,  is  so  convenient  that 
a  delicious  food -drink  may  be  made  in  a  moment  by  simply  stirring  the  pow- 
der in  water,  so  stabto  that  it  is  used  in  the  most  trv'ing  cUmates,  is  preserved 
indefinitely,  and  furnishes  the  most  delicate,  palatable  and  digestible  food- 
product.  It  has  received  the  endorsement  not  only  of  eminent  physicians 
everywhere,  but  also  the  approval  of  actual  use  in  thousands  of  homes  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. — ScU'tUific  American.  Export  Ed,,  July,  1905. 
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Highest  Awanls,  Centennial,  1876. 
Highest  Awards,  World's  Fair,  1895. 
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VARIETIES  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Heinz  Pure  Food  Produc  ts  are  the  most  convenient  for 
home  or  camp  and  they  are  pure  and  clean.  Baked 
Beans,  with  Tomato  Sauce,  Tomato  Soup,  Tomato 
Ketchup,  Preserxed  Fresh  Fruits,  Pickles,  sweet  ami 
sour.  Pure  Vinegars,  Prepared  Mastard — these  are  only 
7  of  the  57. 

We  have  a  booklet  for  you  which  tells  about  the  rest 
and  much  more.    Send  for  it. 


H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  U.  A. 
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BILLIARD  and  POOL  TABLES 

Designed  fcr  the  home,  the  club  and  public  use.  Tables  made  after 
our  own  original  or  architect's  special  designs  an  exclusive  feature  of 
our  business. 
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teU  when  soldiers  may  be  in  demand  again." — Gbnekal  Sherman. 
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ATHLETICS  IX  THE  ARMY. 
I. 

By  Major  R.  L.  BULLARD.  28th  Irpantry, 

Superintendent  of  Athletics,  Fort  Snelling. 

URIXG  a  large  part  of  our  history  the  whole 
thought  and  effort  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  directed  to  one  thing,  mate- 
rial, industrial  development,  money-making. 
;    Otht  !-  things  have  been  neglected,  ourselves. 

~~  — —  and  more  especially  the  care,  training  and 

devclo])ment  of  our  bodies,  even  that  attention  which  we 
have  given  to  our  mental  development  Toeing,  in  general, 
in  disregard  and  even  contravention  of  the  natural  rights  and 
demands  of  the  body.  The  result  is  that  we  have  begun  to 
be  a  nation  of  nervous  wrecks.  Xow,  within  the  last  few 
years  this  has  dawned  upon  our  intelligence,  and  there  has 
been  an  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  physical  training  to 
make  and  keep  a  healthy  body  and  a  sane  mind.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  great  bulk  of  literature,  books,  papers 
and  magazines  that  have  lately  sprung  into  life  devoted  to 
athletics,  outdoor  sport  and  physical  culture.  They  are  an 
appeal,  a  recognition  of  the  need  and  an  expression  of  a  desire 
for  better  physical  training  and  development,  They  are 
not  a  sudden  display  of  a  love  of  sport  heretofore  latent  in 
the  public.  Soldier  or  civilian,  we  are  no  less  for  business 
and  no  more  for  sport  than  we  have  all  along  been.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  sport  at  all,  as  many,  especially  in  the  army, 
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mistakenly  take  it.  but  of  physical  training  for  serious  pur- 
poses, our  life  and  business. 

This  revival  of  athletics,  while  widespread,  is  by  no  means 
general.  Though  large  as  a  whole,  and  though  we  read  and 
hear  much  of  it,  the  proportion  of  the  general  public  who  care 
a  straw  for  athletics  is  relativdy  very  small,  and  in  the  army 
where,  on  account  of  younger  men  and  less  intentness  on 
wealth-gathering,  we  might  naturally  expect  a  greater,  this 
proportion  is  no  larger.  Here,  as  above  remarked,  there  has 
been  among  our  leaders  in  athletics  a  tendency  to  handle  the 
matter  as  larp^ely  for  play,  sport,  amusement,  like  college 
games,  and  but  slightly  for  practical  training. 

Notwithstanding  then  the  enthusiastic  articles  that  fill 
our  army  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  spite  of  the  appeals 
and  directions  of  numerous  orders,  manuals  and  schemes, 
notwithstanding  great  field-days,  meets,  etc.,  and  the  full 
and  enthusiastic  reports  thereof,  we  all,  ofhcers  and  men, 
at  the  averag^e  army  post,  know  that  in  our  everyday  life  the 
great  bulk  of  us  are  brought  up  to  the  subject  ol  army  ath- 
letics only  after  all  dodges  and  excuses  have  failed,  and  that, 
in  general,  we  regard  a  field-day  as  an  infernal  nuisance  and 
bore.   Why  is  it? 

In  considering  athletics  for  the  army,  the  first  question 
is,  Are  they  a  fad  or  are  they  of  serious  consequence?  If  a 
fad,  the  sooner  they  have  run  their  course  the  better;  if  of 
serious  consequence,  if  necessary  or  valuable  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  soldier  for  his  duty  in  peace,  and  especially  in- 
war,  the  sooner  the  better  they  be  reduced  to  a  system  and 
made  an  authorized,  permanent,  prescribed  part  of  military 
training,  like  drill  and  target-practice.  The  concensus  of 
army  opinion  is  that  some  better  physical  training  than  we 
now  have  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  and  that  ath- 
letics in  some  form  have  come  to  stay  with  us.  However, 
we  may,  as  in  the  past,  have  temporarily  forgotten  it,  trained 
bodies  are  and  always  will  be  essential  to  effective  soldiers, 
and  we  had  better  sooner  than  later  squarely  lace  the  ques- 
tion and  make  proper  provision  to  try  to  make  and  main- 
tain them. 

The  present  state  of  athletics  or  physical  training  in  the 
army  is  unsystematic,  irregular  and  uncertain  in  the  extreme. 
The  schemes  are  as  various  as  there  are  departments,  posts 
and  even  companies,  a  matter  of  suggestion  and  interest  in- 
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stead  of  prescription  and  order,  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
cretion, the  good  will  or  the  iniative  of  ofiicers  to  whom  the 
matter  mav  in  various  posts  be  turned  over.  Discretion, 
good- Will,  HiiLiative — I  am  the  last  to  wish  to  suppress  them. 
They  are  good  things,  but  not  the  best.  A  system  is  the  best 
— definite,  fixed  system,  the  same  for  all,  prescribed  for  all, 
understood  by  all.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  operates  steadily, 
regularly  and  with  uniform  results.  Within  such  a  system 
there  is  alwa3rs  still  room  enough  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
discretion,  good-will  and  individual  initiative  that  are  likely 
ever  to  prove  profitable. 

The  present  trouble  with  army  athletics  is : 
1st.  We  are  ivasting  time  and  effort  trying  to  do  things  by 
persuasion  and  encouragemetit  when  we  cotUd  better  do  them  by 
order.  If,  as  we  know  and  feel,  athletics  are  military  train- 
ing and  of  immense  value  in  the  preparation  of  the  soldier 
for  war,  why  do  the  long,  raml)ling  appeals  and  interest-en- 
couraging  exhortations  called  ''orders"  contmue  to  issue 
from  various  headquarters?  Why  can  the  methods  of  in- 
struction not  be  ordered  instead  of  merely  suggested  or 
pointed  out?  If  we  relied  upon  persuasion,  encouragment 
and  personal  interest,  how  much  drill  ana  target-practice 
would  we  have  to-day?  In  its  essentials,  athletic  training  is 
in  the  same  dass  with  drill  regulations  and  target-practice, 
and  should  be  handled  in  like  manner,  by  order,  and  not,  as 
at  present,  by  exhortation. 

2d.  In  athletics  we  are  doing  by  an  unmiUtary  system 
of  superintendence  and  committees  things  that  should  done  by 
the  existing  military  organization.  We  are  split  up  in  our 
ideas  of  what  athletics  are  or  should  be.  In  one  place  they 
are  pure  sport,  in  another  and  in  general  a  queer  mixture  of 
the  ideas  of  sport  and  training,  nowhere  what  they  should  be, 
physical  training,  pure  and  simple  In  consequence  of  these 
half-and-half  views  we  are  trying  t  >  apply  methods  of  sport 
in  fancy  to  the  purpose  of  trainmg — in  fact,  have  gone  many 
steps  backward,  laying  aside  our  military  organization  for 
the  unorganized  civilian  methods  of  working  by  superintend- 
ents, committees,  etc.  If  athletics  have  any  value  at  all, 
it  is  as  military  training.  Now  for  military  training  the 
military  organization  was  solely  and  specially  designed  and 
devised.  For  this  it  is  good,  and  some  form  of  it  is  found 
necessary  and  is  used  almost  everywhere  where  men  are 
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trained  in  any  numbers  for  anything.  Vet  we  have  in  some 
sense  discarded  or  at  least  not  used  it  in  army  athletics,  but 
have  detailed  instructors,  superintendents  and  athletic  com- 
mittees from  officers  and  men  who  have  little  or  no  connection 
or  authority  in  military  organization  over  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  to  operate.  This  has  come  about  apparently  from 
the  idea  that  the  military  organization  is  not  adapted  to  the 
subject.  If  military  organization  and  methods  can  be  ap- 
plied, as  we  know  they  have,  in  spite  o£  jeers  and  adverse 
predictions,  been  with  signal  success  applied  to  the  training 
of  the  Hospital  Corps  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  in  hospital 
attendance,  for  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  training  of  men 
for  any  purpose  are  they  not  adapted?  The  care  of  the  sick 
and  hospital  work  in  j^eneral  are  things  infinitely  further  re- 
moved from  drill  and  the  military  domain  than  are  the  sub- 
ject and  the  purpose  of  athletics.  The  idea  that  the  mili- 
tary organization  and  methods  are  not  suited  to  athletics  is 
absurd  and  should  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  our  existing  mili- 
tary organization  used  to  the  full  if  we  wish  army  athletics 
ever  to  brinp  any  adequate  return  for  the  time  and  worry 
we  are  having  with  them, 

3d.  We  regard  athletics  too  much  as  sport  and  not  as 
training.  The  element  of  sport  must  be  subordinated — 
better — completely  swallowed  up  in  the  idea  of  training. 
Mongrels  are  always  a  bad  breed,  and  combination  tools 
never  work  well.  In  teaching  and  training,  simplicity,  one 
thing  at  a  time,  unmixed,  uncomplicated  with  others,  is  a 
first  principle.  Besides,  the  general  revival  of  athletics, 
which  brought  athletics  into  the  army,  was  a  revival,  be  it 
repeated,  was  a  revival  of  attention  to  physical  training  and 
development  of  the  body,  not  any  sudden  exhibition  by  our 
people  of  a  love  of  sport  and  play.  The  American  people  are 
for  business,  not  sport  or  play,  and  our  army  is  of  the  same 
mind,  as  is  shown  by  their  lack  of  interest  in  army  athletics 
as  at  present  conducted.  50,000  Americans,  taken  at  random, 
are  not  going  to  be  made  sports  by  sugj^estion,  exhortation, 
or  even  by  order;  but  50.000  American  soldiers  can  be  made 
sufficiently  athletic  for  all  rmhiary  pur|>oses  by  turning  ath- 
letics from  sport,  play  and  trifling,  to  training  and  the  serious 
business  of  preparation  for  war.  So  long  as  this  idea  of 
sport  remains  predominant,  or  even  prominent  in  army  ath- 
letics, just  so  long  will  serious  men  take  no  interest  and 
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army  athletics  remain  in  their  present  unsatisfactory,  half- 
authorized  condition.  Half-authorized,  1  say,  because  no 
thouglitftd  authority  is  willing  to  appear  as  too  full  a  pro- 
moter of  the  serious  establishment  in  the  service  of  a  tiling 
which  smacks  so  strongly  of  mere  play.  Just  so  long,  also, 
will  we  continue  to  use  our  present  unorganized,  ineffective, 
civilian  methods  of  working  by  committees,  superintendents, 
etc.,  instead  of  by  an  efficient  military  organization,  for  there 
can  be  no  contention  that  the  military  organization  is  suited 
to  the  purposes  of  amusement  or  sport.  It  is  not;  it  is  for 
business  and  training. 

4th.  We  are  doing  athletics  in  disjointed,  irregular,  ununi- 
form  7t'ays  irhcn  it  is  practicable  to  do  them  by  a  system.  The 
varial)le.  unsettled  condition  of  athletics  has  already  been 
remarked.  There  is  little  fixed,  defined  or  obligatory  in 
them.  They  depend  upon  the  interest  that  can  be  aroused 
in  them  by  appeal,  exhortation,  or  by  the  popularity  of  the 
methods  of  their  management.  Could  anything  be  more 
unbeseeming  the  military  service?  If  sport,  cease  to  try 
to  make  it  oflficial,  if  trainmg,  make  it  authoritative.  Our 
drill  regulations,  history  shows,  passed  through  stages  of 
tuicertainty,  ununiformity  and  non- prescription,  when  for 
tactical  instruction  we  were  more  dependent  upon  suggestion, 
exhortation  or  personal  enthusiasm  of  officers,  more  upon 
the  good-will  and  interest  that  could  be  appealed  to  and 
aroused  in  the  men  than  upon  any  authority  or  system.  In 
other  words,  "tactics"  were  once  where  athletics  are  to-day. 
There  were  all  schemes  and  none.  The  same  was  true  of 
target- practice  in  its  earlier  days,  and  but  yesterday  courts- 
martial  forms  and  methods  were  as  varied  as  there  were  de- 
partments and  department  judgjc-advocates.  Now  that  is 
all  past,  and  these  are  to-day  such  definite,  precise,  tormal, 
authoritative  and  yirescriptive  systems,  and  appear  so  nec- 
essarily and  properly  such  that  we  can  hardly  think  of  them 
as  ever  ha\  ing  been  otherwise.  Athletics,  I  mean  the  train- 
ing part,  not  the  sporting  fad  part  of  them,  are  worthy  and 
capable  ul  like  development.  Let  it  come.  We  feel  its  need. 
To  wait  for  years  and  the  slow  process  of  evolution  to  bring  it 
would  be  mere  dawdling.  Let  us  have  it  now  in  a  system, 
stripped  of  the  play  sport  idea,  adapted,  as  it  easily  may 
be,  to  the  military  organization,  the  squad,  company,  etc., 
made  and  provided  by  the  same  authority,  the  General  Staff, 
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and  prescribed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  drill  regulations 
and  target-practice.  To  such  a  definite  and  authoritative 
system  must  athletics  come  if  they  are  ever  to  be  an^'thing 
more  than  at  present,  sport  to  the  few,  a  nuisance  tu  the 
many. 

11. 

By  Captain  H.  S.  HAWKINS.  (Cav.) 

Subsistence  Dbpartment,  U.  S.  Army. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  Americans  run  to  fads,  and, 
running  these  fads  into  the  grotind,  the  reaction  follows  and 
we  settle  down  to  a  conservative  and  reasonable  use  of  what 
was  at  first  an  exaggerated  and  ill-considered  idea.  So  it  is 
with  athletics.  The  system  of  athletic  training  in  our  colleges 
and  academies  has  much  to  be  condemned.  That  it  will 
eventually  settle  down  and  become  in  reality  a  useful  training 
instead  of  a  craze  is  probably  true.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, many  individuals  are  injured  by  overdoing  athletics. 

This  craze  or  fad  has  reached  the  army.  We  are  now 
not  only  encouraged  in  athletics,  but  il  is  in  many  instances 
made  compulsory.  To  make  physical  training  compulsory 
is  commendable  provided  it  is  not  overdone  and  provided 
that  the  system  is  one  which  is  calculated  to  injure  none  and 
to  benefit  all.  But  we  are  far  from  this.  We  will  consider, 
first  of  all,  the  athletic  games  played  throughout  the  army, 
but  not  as  yet  made  compulsory.  These  are  baseball,  foot- 
ball, handball,  basket-ball,  golf,  termis  and  polo.  All  these, 
if  not  overdone,  are  of  benefit  to  the  participants ;  but  let  no 
one  imagine  that  they  are  of  benefit  to  a  whole  command. 
They  should  be  regarded  as  recreations  and  as  such  should 
be  encouraged,  but  never  forced.  The  weakest  link  in  a 
chain  determines  its  strength,  and  so  it  is  with  a  command  of 
Koldiers  These  games  benefit,  and  m  some  cases  injure,  a 
select  lew  who  are  already  well  developed  and  who  usually 
are  physically  superior  to  their  comrades.  If  ofhcers  or  en- 
listed men  wish  to  play  these  games  they  should  certainly  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  A  healthy  recreation  is  thereby  provided 
for  both  players  and  spectators.  This  is  as  much  as  is  ac- 
complished. Of  these  games  baseball  is  perhaps  the  best, 
as  more  men  can  and  do  take  active  part  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other.   It  is  less  violent  and  less  liable,  therefore,  to 
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injure  the  constitution  of  the  player.  Football  is  participated 
in  bv  only  the  strongest  and  those  needing  physical  develop- 
ment the  least.  Handball,  basket-ball,  tennis  and  polo 
benefit  a  few,  but  like  all  other  games  are  liable  to  be  over- 
done. Golf  is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  average  individtial, 
as  it  is  not  violent  and  yet  affords  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air.  It  is  not  played  by  enlisted  men.  Polo  is  a  violent 
game  which  should  be  begun  gradually  and  carefully.  It 
does,  unquestionably,  improve  horsemanship  and  increases 
the  knowledge  of  bitting  and  saddling.  Like  football  it 
increases  self-reliance  and  calls  for  courage.  From  its  nature 
it  is  purely  an  officers'  game,  and  at  posts  where  it  is  played 
with  enthusiasm  it  usually  includes  about  one  half  the  com- 
missioned force.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  expensive. 
Tennis  is  another  gamo  which  is  very  beneficial,  but  most 
of  us,  instead  of  limiting  ourselves  to  the  proper  amount, 
play  and  play  until  we  leave  the  courts  nearly  exhausted. 
After  all  is  said,  therefore,  these  games,  if  not  overdone,  are 
beneficial  to  the  few  who  play  them,  but  should  not  be  regarded 
as  any  serious  part  of  the  physical  training  of  a  rniliiary  com- 
mand. They  are  merely  healthful  recreations,  and  are  played 
by  those  who  do  them  the  best  and  need  them  the  least. 

But  now  we  come  to  another  form  of  athletic  games, 
sometimes  made  compulsory,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  absolutely  pernicious  in  the  military  service,  viz.,  a  col- 
lection of  sports  held  on  what  are  called  field-days.  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  objection  to  soldiers  running  races 
or  engaging  in  any  other  contests,  but  it  is  the  collection  of 
these  sports  going  to  make  up  a  field-day  about  which  the 
army  is  going  crazy.  In  some  de|)artments  field-days  have 
been  ordered  t')  be  held  at  each  post  every  month,  and  to 
end  in  an  annual  departmental  meet.  They  are  made  part 
of  the  physical  training  of  the  soldier.  Let  u^  see  how  much 
training  he  gets  from  them.  If  a  troop,  battery  or  company 
has  two  men  who  can  run  they  are  selected  every  time  to  do 
the  racing.  Nobody  else  in  that  organization  would  think 
of  running  also.  They  merely  cla])  their  hands  at  the  per- 
formances of  their  representatives.  The  whole  organization 
does  not  run  to  see  who  is  the  best  man.  The  runner  knows 
already  that  he  can  run,  and  \inless  he  knows  it  he  will  take 
no  part  in  it.  So  it  is  with  the  jumping  and  all  the  other 
forms  of  field-sports.   Some  five  or  six  men  in  each  organiz- 
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alien,  the  best  tnen,  are  the  only  ones  who  take  any  active 
part.  Then  on  the  selected  field-day  three  men,  the  flower 
oi  the  flock,  run  their  hearts  out  tu  capture  prizes.  The  very 
same  men,  because  they  are  the  best  all-round  men,  compete 
in  almost  every  event.  In  the  races  we  see  these  men  coming 
in  at  the  finish  nearly  fainting  with  their  exertions,  to  be 
caught  in  the  arms  of  their  backers  and  bom  off  to  be  rubbed 
down,  braced  with  brandy  and  lemons,  and  made  ready  for 
some  other  contest.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  faces  of  the 
contestants  look  drawn  and  white  and  the  field>day  has  been 
a  wonderful  success.  The  best  men  we  have  are  thus  made 
to  compete  to  exhaustion,  and  the  result  is  a  lessening  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  best  developed  men  and  no  increase 
in  the  (k-\-r'lnpmcnt  of  the  others.  Even  if  those  who  take 
jxirt  arc  not  injured,  what,  pray,  is  the  benefit  t<  )  the  command? 
These  men  are  already  dcveloppd  as  far  as  they  probablv 
c\'er  will  be,  and  all  they  need  is  a  light  healthful  form  of 
exercise  tu  keep  themselves  in  trim.  The  men  who  need 
training  get  none.  Therefore,  if  the  men  who  need  training 
get  none  and  the  men  who  do  not  need  it  overdo  it,  the  result 
is  distinctly  harmful.  It  is  argued  tliat  field-days  encourage 
the  men  to  practice  these  sports  among  themselves,  but  this 
is  not  true.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  only  those  who  can  already 
perform  creditably  who  take  any  active  part.  No  matter 
how  well  conducted,  no  matter  how  carefully  planned,  no 
matter  what  efforts  are  made  to  keep  men  from  injuring 
themselves,  no  matter  how  many  efforts  are  made  to  get 
large  numbers  of  participants,  field-days  in  their  ]  resent  form 
(borrowed  from  the  colleges)  are  all  the  same  in  the  partic- 
ulars named.  They  are  absolutely  pernicious.  To  make 
them  compulsory''  may  look  like  energy  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
mander, but  he  is  injuring  his  command  without  any  least 
particle  of  corresponding  benetit.  They  are  not  necessary 
as  recreations.  The  other  ^ames  suffice.  In  bygone  times 
the  only  field-da\'  for  soldiers  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  Even 
then  the  sports  w(  re  more  laughable  than  \  iolent,  and  the 
officers  held  somewliat  aloof  in  dignity  and  reserve,  and  dis- 
cipline, upon  which  I  shall  touch  later,  was  unaffected.  A 
commanding  officer  who  double  times  his  whole  command 
arotmd  the  parade-ground  every  morning  may  be  criticized 
for  not  training  his  command  by  having  field-days.  But  he 
is  right.   Double  timing,  calisthenics,  musical  drills,  gym- 
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nasties,  something  to  include  the  whole  command,  carefully- 
regulated  and  limited,  are  the  only  forms  of  athletics  which 
should  be  made  part  of  the  soldiers  training.  Bven  in  this 
great  care  must  be  had.  It  must  not  develop  as  a  fad  or 
craze.  The  average  soldier  gets  plenty  of  exercise.  The 
trooper  who  grooms  his  horse  twice  a  day,  takes  his  turn  in 
cleaning  out  the  stables  and  at  the  other  garrison  fatigues* 
goes  to  drill,  has  exercises  in  horsemanship,  is  usually  ready 
to  turn  into  his  bunk  without  any  additional  work.  In  the 
winter  time  moderate  exercise  in  athletic  drill  may  be  neces* 
sary.  Field-days,  in  addition  to  their  other  evils,  are  nec- 
essarily always  held  in  good  warm  weather  when  the  soldier 
is  already  getting^  plenty  of  work. 

Field-days  should  be  prohibited,  except  in  the  form  I 
shall  at  present  indicate;  other  athletic  games  should  be 
allowed  as  recreations;  physical  drills  for  all  should  be  had 
only  when  soldiers  have  not  sufficient  work  in  the  performance 
of  their  ordinarv  duties  and  their  ordinary  training  as  soldiers. 
Constant  practice  in  minor  tactics  will  give  the  soldier  plenty 
of  exercise  and  leave  little  room  or  necessity  for  further  care 
about  his  physical  development. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  about  the  above  phases  of 
athletics,  and  there  is  still  greater  difference  of  opinion  about 
another  phase — the  effect  on  discipline.  My  experience  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  while,  in  some  instances,  an  officer 
may  take  active  part  in  athletics  with  enlisted  men  without 
api)arent  loss  of  discipline,  nevertheless,  the  practice  is  a 
bad  one  and  should  be  disallowed.  But  on  field-days,  whether 
officers  actually  compete  or  not,  discipline  inevitably  suffers. 
T  have  seen  manv  field-davs  and  I  have  seen  none  where 
this  statement  does  not  a|)ply.  If  an  officer  doubts  this  let 
him  atte  nd  as  many  held  days  as  possible,  bearing  this  phase 
of  them  constantly  in  mind  He  will  see  officers  coaching 
their  men  in  familiar  terms,  sometimes  actually  hanrl  rubbing 
the  legs  of  a  Rj>rinter  who  ex|x*cts  to  win  honors  and  money 
prizes,  sometimes  patting  a  contestant  on  the  back,  or  cheer- 
ing wildly,  or  wrangling  with  other  officers  to  their  mutual 
loss  of  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  their  men.  He'  will  see  the  sol- 
dier spectators  converted  into  a  mob  like  that  which  orna- 
ments the  bleachers  at  a  baseball  contest  between  two  coun- 
try  towns,  forgetting  themselves  entirely  and  using,  under 
the  very  noses  of  their  officers,  vulgar  slang,  coarse  wit,  pro- 
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fanity  and  even  obscene  remarks  It  may  be  argued  that 
in  well-disciplined  commands  such  things  would  not  occur. 
But  the  point  is  that  they  do  occur  and  even  in  well-disci- 
phned  commands  no  opening  for  such  things  should  be  allowed, 
I  have  seen  these  things  occur  with  varying  frequency  in 
cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery  commands,  and  I  have  never 
attended  a  field-Klay  that  I  did  not  come  away  with  a  feeling 
that  discipline  had  suffered.  This  may  be  a  serious  reflec- 
tion on  the  discipline  of  the  army;  but  if  our  discipline  al- 
lows such  things  to  occur,  then  the  opportunity  for  their  oc- 
currence  should  be  taken  away.  I  think  it  is  not  so  much 
a  reflection  on  the  discipline  of  the  army,  as  it  is  upon  the 
American  character.  Everyone  knows  that  the  American 
is  the  hardest  mortal  on  earth  to  discipline,  and  we  should 
be  all  the  more  careful  in  avoiding  opportunities  for  its 
relaxation. 

Field-days  in  their  present  form  are  thus  from  every 
standpoint  objectionable.  As  to  making  them  compulsory 
it  would  seem  that  this  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  fad  or 
craze  which  has  come  over  us. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  would  seem,  unless  read  very 
carefully,  that  the  writer  is  opposed  to  athletic  training  for 
soldiers.  This  is  not  so.  I  am  not  opposed  even  to  field- 
days  in  the  proper  form  and  time. 

The  only  possible  object  in  training  the  soldier's  body  is 
to  enable  him  to  march  and  to  endure  fatigues  incident  to  a 
campaign*  and  in  garrison  to  keep  him  in  health.  If  this  be 
so,  then  marching  is  in  itself  the  best  training  we  can  give. 
When  the  soldier  is  practicing  this  and  has  also  the  unavoid- 
able fatigues  incident  to  guard  duty  and  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  a  post,  it  is  unwise  to  add  any  athletic  exercises  ex- 
cept a  short  setting  up  drill  to  expand  his  lungs  and  take 
the  crooks  out  of  his  back.  This  adds  no  fntigue,  but  is 
really  restful  in  its  efTects.  When,  however,  as  often  occurs, 
especially  in  the  winter  months,  there  is  little  to  exercise  the 
soldier  s  body,  then  a  mild  form  of  athletics  in  the  gj'mnasium 
or  outdoors  may  be  given  with  proht.  It  should  comprise 
something  for  all  and  not  too  difficult  for  any.  Those  who 
wish  to  practice,  "at  will,"  more  difficult  ieats,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  Then  at  certain  intervals,  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  work  regularly  required,  a  field-day  may  be 
had.   This  should  indude  only  those  exercises  practiced  by 
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all — ^running,  jumping  and  military  events.  On  these  field- 
Hays  the  strictest  discipline  should  prevail.  While  cheering 
may  be  allowed,  the  men  must  understand  that  this  is  a  mil- 
itary event  and  not  a  country  fair.  Xnw,  if  the  men  them- 
selves wish  to  have  a  field-day  (and  we  will  find  this  is  seldom), 
in  any  form  they  please,  just  as  they  have  a  game  of  football 
•or  baseball,  they  may  be  allowed  to  do  so  and  have  as  good  a 
time  as  they  can;  but  here  no  officers  should  officiate  or  be 
allowed  to  take  part,  except  as  spectators  from  a  respectful 
distance,  just  as  they  often  watch  a  game  of  baseball. 

Some  officers  seem  to  think  that  a  field-day  in  its  present 
fonn  is  a  training  of  their  men.  It  is  not.  It  is  merely  an 
expression  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  best  men  of  the 
command.  Field-days  should  never  be  allowed,  except  as 
indicated  above,  and  as  a  final  wind-up  of  a  certain  period 
of  (l  aining  for  a  whole  command. 

The  school  boy,during  his  education  at  school  and  college, 
has  had  this  athletic  craze  thoroughly  instilled  into  his  mind, 
and  when  he  comes  into  the  army  it  is  natural  that  the  effect 
of  his  education  should  be  manifested  in  his  ideas  as  a  man 
It  is  thus  that  the  craze  has  attacked  the  army.  There 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fad  or  craze  in  the  army,  and  we 
should  eliminate  this  one  and  confine  ourseh  es.  in  the  mat- 
ter of  athletics,  to  something  reasonable  and  of  unquestion- 
able benefit  to  the  service. 
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By  Captain  THOMAS  RIDGWAY.  Artillery  Corps, 
United  States  Army. 

HE  rcarminj^  of  the  field-artillery  with  the  rapid-  • 
fire  piece,  which  we  are  ])romise(l  by  the  Chief 
"f  Ordnance,  will  be  complete  by  the  last  of 
(  'ctober  of  the  next  year,  has  resulted  in  a 
chiinge  in  the  organization  of  the  batteries, 
and  will  result  in  some  radical  changes  in  the 
manner  of  firing,  in  the  kinds  of  fire  and  in  the  employment  of 
artillery  in  action. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  we,  in  common  with  all 
the  powers  except  Russia  that  are  putting  the  rapid-fire  piece 
in  service,  are  organizing  the  batteries  with  lour  pieces — Russia 
keeps  to  her  eight-gun  batteries.  We  have  adopted  eight  as 
the  number  of  caissons  on  a  peace  footing  and  twelve  for  war: 
The  change  in  the  number  of  pieces  from  six  to  four  has  been 
made  for  the  following  reasons:  d)  the  rapidity  of  fire  of  all 
six  pieces  could  not  be  utilized;  (2)  the  reduction  in  front 
insures  better  control  in  action;  (.^i  economy  of  forces  on  a 
peace  footin,L,^  The  prn])er  numV)er  of  guns  to  an  army  corps 
is  still  an  open  (luestinn;  in  France  the  ex]>erts  are  discussing 
the  relative  merits  ol  14.}  or  120;  in  ticrmany  (ieneral  von 
Blumc.  an  acknowledged  authority,  with  a  large  following,  is 
in  favor  of  ninety-six.  making  no  change  in  the  number  <tf 
batteries  embodied  in  a  corps,  and  thus  obviating  the  manifest 
inconvenience  of  deploying  such  a  mass  of  artillery. 

The  French  are  the  pioneers  in  the  matter  of  rapid-fire 
artillery,  and  have  formulated  firing  regulations  which,  meeting 
at  first  with  severe  criticism  on  account  of  radical  changes  pro- 
posed whcih  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  the  principles  of  the  old 
systems,  have  finally  received  the  approval  of  artillery  experts 
gcncralK-.  Our  Ordnance  Department  has  made  free  use  of 
French  principles  of  construction  in  the  new  gun  and  its  point- 
ing apparatus,  and  it  is  understood  that  our  methods  of  fire  will 
be  modeled  upon  the  principles  of  the  same  school. 
Kaj)idity  of  fire  by  construction  is  secured  by: 

1.  Xon  recoil  carriage,  allowing  continuous  sighting. 

2.  Movement  of  piece  in  azimuth  without  moving  the  trail. 
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3.  Single  motion,  quick  action  breech  mechanism. 

4.  Fixed  ammunition,  abolition  of  friction  primers. 

5.  Firing  device,  lanyard  remaining  attached  to  piece. 
The  sights  are  attached  to  the  cradle,  and  as  this  does  not 

move  on  firing,  the  operation  of  sighting  may  be  a  continuous 
one.  the  gunner  keeping  the  line  of  sight  on  the  target  or 
aiming  point  at  all  times;  rapidity  of  tire  thus  depends  on  the 
time  refjuired  for  loading'  Under  the  l)est  conditions  a  rate  of 
twenty  shots  per  minute  may  be  attained,  in  service  it  would 
probably  be  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve,  possibly  to  t  ight.  Ele- 
vation is  given  by  a  special  quadrant  with  clinometer  attach- 
ment to  correct  ditlerences  of  level  between  piece  and  target; 
the  range  dial  of  the  quadrant  is  graduated  in  meters,  ours  in 
yards.  This  leads  to  a  subdivision  of  the  laying,  the  gunner 
laying  for  direction,  the  operating  ntmiber  setting  the  quad- 
rant at  the  designated  range  and  bringing  the  bubble  to  the 
middle  by  the  elevating  hand-wheel. 

A  condition  of  rapidity  of  fire  is  an  abtmdant  supply  of 
ammunition  convenient  to  the  pieces.  This  the  French  have 
secured  in  action  by  placing  a  caisson  body  one  meter  to  the 
side  of  each  piece;  the  first  caisson  body  of  the  first  reserve 
supply  is  on  a  flank  and  furnishes  co\'er  to  the  battery  com- 
mander by  whose  side  is  the  battery  telescope;  the  second 
caisson  body  of  the  first  reserve  is  fifteen  meters  behind  the 
piece  on  the  flank  o])posite  the  l)attery  commander.  All  the 
personnel  is  sheltered  behind  gun  shields  or  armored  caissons, 
only  a  quartermaster's  corporal,  ten  meters  behuid  the  battery 
commander,  is  com])letely  exposed,  and  a  bugler  behind  the 
corporal  holdiiig  the  captain's  horse;  all  limbers  drive  away, 
only  one  horse  remaining  with  the  fighting  line. 

The  object  of  the  new  firing  regulations  is  to  secure  not  the 
greatest  possible  fire  effect  in  a  given  time,  but  to  secure  a 
sufficient  effect  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  it  being  recognized 
as  of  more  importance  to  economize  time  than  ammunition; 
the  commands  and  firings  are  so  organized  as  to  utilize  rapidity 
of  fire  from  the  first  ranging  shots  which  are  by  salvo,  and  then 
opening  against  the  objective  with  all  possible  rapidity,  no 
time  being  lost  by  unnecessary  commands  for  fuses,  ranges  or 
firing. 

Next  to  rapidity  of  fire  the  most  important  characteristic 
of  the  new  piece  is  its  ])ossibility  of  acting  by  suq)rise.  In  the 
endeavor  to  derive  full  value  from  these  two  characteristics  the 
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new  regulations  contain  radical  changes  in  the  principles  of  the 
administration  of  fire,  both  as  regards  ranging  and  firing  at  the 
objective. 

Two  methods  of  laying  are  prescribed,  individual  and 
collective :  the  first  is  the  normal  method  of  laying  under  the 
old  regulations;  the  second  is  the  normal  method  under  the  * 
new. 

Individual  laying  is  used  when  the  target  is  plainly  visible 
and  its  flanks  clearly  defined,  each  gunner  laying  directly  on 
the  portion  of  the  target  assigned  him,  as  would  usually  be  the 
case  in  the  decisix'e  phases  uf  action. 

Collective  laying  involves  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  aiming 
point,  the  choice  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the  reqviirements 
tliat  it  mvist  be  plainly  visible  from  the  telescope  and  from 
each  of  the  pieces  and  that  it  must  be  a  conspicuous  object  not 
to  be  confounded  with  any  similar  object  in  tiie  vicinity.  Such 
an  aiming  point  is  useful,  even  in  individual  laying,  in  order 
that  the  pieces  may  be  laid  accurately  on  the  target  after  the 
first  shots,  even  though  the  target  be  obscured  by  the  smoke  of 
our  own  shrapnel ;  such  a  point  would  also  be  useful  in  obviating 
the  difficulty  of  pointing  out  a  tagret  and  subdividing  it,  a 
difficulty  which  at  times  becomes  an  impossibility. 

Collective  laying  is  used  from  concealed  positions  or  when 
from  the  nature  of  the  target  it  is  not  possible  to  diWde  it  into 
sections  and  assign  an  objective  to  each  piece.  It  is  the  normal 
manner  of  laying  in  the  lirst  stages  of  an  engagement  when  it  is 
possible  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

Collective  laying  is  made  possil)Ic  by  the  use  of  the  col- 
limateur,  an  optical  sighting  instrument  ])ermitting  the  choice 
of  an  aiming  point  anywhere  on  the  horizon,  and  by  its  gonio- 
meter attachment  graduated  to  milliemes,  i.  e.,  i-iooo  of  the 
range.  In  collective  laying  the  elements  of  fire  are  the  deflec- 
tion allowance  of  a  flank  piece  and  the  deflection  difference. 
These  two  elements  are  calculated  by  the  battery  commander. 
Suppose  the  deflection  difference  is  calculated  for  parallel  fire: 
set  the  coUimateur  of  each  piece  to  read  the  deflection  allow- 
ance increased  or  diminished  by  as  many  times  the  deflection 
difference  as  there  are  platoon  fronts  between  it  and  the  direct- 
ing piece,  the  pieces  being  disposed  with  sixteen  meters  between 
axes,  now  traverse  the  pieces  until  the  lines  are  on  the  aiming 
point. 
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With  pieces  so  disposed  the  fire  should  be  distributed  Qver  a 
front  equal  to  that  of  the  battery;  whether  it  covers  the  front 

accurately  depends  on  the  correctness  of  the  battery  com» 
manders'  calculation.  The  four  shots  of  a  salvo  should  be 
evenly  spaced,  and  if  obser\^ation  shows  they  are  out,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  chief  of  platoon  to  apply  such  corrections  as  will 
bring  about  that  end.  It  is  for  the  battery  commander  to  order 
such  correction  as  will  cause  the  whole  system  to  swing  to  right 
or  left  in  order  to  cover  the  front  of  the  target  by  parallel  fires, 
or  he  may  order  corrections  to  close  or  open  the  fan,  concen- 
trating the  lire  by  converging  it  on  particular  points  or  scatter- 
ing it  by  divergence. 

The  fundamental  })rinciple  in  collective  laying  is  the  prin- 
ciple^ of  deflection  diflerencc,  and  this  in  turn  involves  the  idea 
of  parallax  which  may  be  defined  as  the  number  of  milliemes  in 
a  platoon  front,  supposed  to  be  sixteen  meters,  as  seen  from  the 
particular  point;  the  calculation  of  the  parallax  then  consists 
in  dividing  the  platoon  front  by  the  ntunber  of  thousands  of 
yards  in  its  range,  the  quotient  being  found  to  the  nearest  unit. 
In  the  calculation  of  the  parallax  of  targets  little  difficulty  will 
be  met  with,  by  reason  of  the  slow  changes  in  parallax  at  battle 
ranges,  thus  the  parallax  of  all  points  between  3000  and  2650 
yards  is  seven ,  with  an  error  no  greater  than  unity.  It  is  in  the 
calculation  of  the  parallax  of  aiming  points  that  the  greatest 
error  mriy  creep  in.  but  bv  using  a  range  finder  or  a  map,  or 
when  the  distance  to  any  point  in  the  vicinity  is  knr)wn,  it  is 
found  the  errors  can  be  kept  within  permissible  limits.  As  may 
be  seen,  the  principle  of  deflection  difference  enables  us  to  find 
the  parallax  of  an  object  when  that  of  another  is  known,  and 
knowing  the  parallax  of  an  object  its  distance  may  readily  be 
found. 

Let  us  examine  the  theory  of  deflection  difference. 

Suppose  two  pieces  with  normal  platoon  front  converge 
their  fire  on  a  particular  point  of  the  target ;  direct  the  collima- 
teurs  on  the  aiming  point ;  it  will  be  found  now  that  the  deflec- 
tion reading  of  the  second  gun  is  equal  to  the  deflection  reading 
of  the  first  increased  by  the  excess,  positive  or  negative,  of  the 
parallax  of  the  aiming  point  over  that  of  the  target.  Were 
there  a  third  gun  its  deflection  reading  u  ould  be  equal  to  the 
deflection  reading  of  the  first  increased  by  twice  the  difference 
of  parallax,  and  so  on.   In  other  words,  the  deflection  differ- 
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enc©  between  consecutive  pieces  so  placed  and  converging  their 
fire  is  constant.  This  is  perfectly  general  for  all  positions  of 
the  aiminK  i^oint,  whether  in  front,  on  a  flank  of  the  line  join- 
ing the  sights,  or  in  rear  of  the  line  of  pieces,  provided  the  angles 
are  measured  as  the  pointing  apparatus  is  graduated,  and  that 
the  parallax  of  the  aiming  point  is  negative  for  all  positions  in 
rear. 

Suppose,  instead  of  converging  the  fire»  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
pose the  ])ieces  in  parallel  order  so  as  to  have  them  beat  a  front 
equal  to  the  front  of  the  battery,  a  normal  condition  of  pitting 
one  battery  against  another ;  here  the  lines  of  fire  being  parallel 
the  parallax  of  the  target  becomes  zero,  and  the  deflecting 
difTerence  is  equal  to  the  parallax  of  the  aiming  point.  In  case 
the  aiming  ]Xjint  is  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  C(^llima- 
teurs,  its  parallax  is  zero,  and  the  deflection  dilYerence  for  con- 
verging fire  is  negative  and  numerically  equal  to  the  parallax 
of  the  target.  In  case  the  aiming  point  is  in  rear  of  the  lino  of 
collimaLcurs  its  parallax  having  passed  through  zero  ch:inges 
its  sign,  and  the  deflection  difference  for  converging  fire  is  then 
negative  and  numerically  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parallaxes  of 
aiming  point  and  target. 

Another  illustration  of  the  use  to  which  the  principle  of  de- 
flection differences  lends  itself  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  second 
battery  taking  position  on  the  flank  of  a  battery  firing  and 
opening  on  the  same  objective.  It  is  not  necesary  for  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  second  battery  to  calculate  the  elements 
of  fire.  He  orders  the  deflection  allowance  of  his  right  piece 
from  that  of  the  batten-  firing,  and  the  deflection  difference  for 
his  right  piece  five  times  that  used  by  the  right  piece  of  the  first 
battery,  hccaiisr  there  would  be  norm  all  v  five  platoon  fronts 
between  corresponding  pieces  in  the  two  batteries. 

As  stated  above,  ranging  is  normally  by  salvos  or  succession 
of  shots  fired  with  the  same  elevation  in  a  determined  order 
through  t  he  1  lattery  at  the  rate  of  one  shot  from  each  ]>iece,  the 
interval  between  successive  shots  lx»ing  two  or  three  seconds; 
Fire  is  opened  by  salvo  at  the  estimated  range  and  generally 
proceeds  by  jumps  of  400  meters  until  a  fork  of  half  that  depth 
is  found  to  enclose  the  target.  With  a  plainly  visible  target 
and  good  condition  for  observation  the  fork  may  be  reduced  to 
fifty  meters,  but  this  is  exceptional.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  inferior  limit  only  of  the  fork.  If  an 
enclosing  salvo  bursts,  on  striking,  the  correction  is  finished. 
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\'crifying  salvos  are  always  required  when  the  target  is  a  ma- 
terial obstacle.  They  are  not  employed  against  troops  at  short 
range  or  when  the  last  correcting  siUvo  gives  good  range  and 
direction.  If  the  verifying  salvo  gi\'es  two  or  three  shots  over, 
that  elevation  is  preserved  for  opening  against  the  objective, 
otherwise  the  elevation  is  changed  twenty-five  meters  and 
another  verifying  salvo  fired. 

Firing  against  the  objective  may  be  of  the  following  natures: 
ist.  Progressive  fire,  consisting  generally  in  the  searching  of 
a  fork  200  meters  deep,  the  initial  elevation  being  100  meters 
less  than  the  inferior  limit  of  the  fork,  each  piece  firing  inde- 
pendenth  two  rounds  al  each  of  four  elevatinns  varying  by  100 
meters,  tlnis  searching  the  200  meter  fork  and  two  zones  of  100 
meters  short  and  over  in  alH)ut  forty  seconds;  when  the  front  of 
the  objective  is  such  that  the  normal  scattering  of  the  tire  will 
permit  gaps  in  the  obiectivc,  res'»rt  is  had  to  a  sweeping  lire, 
each  piece  firing  three  rounds  at  each  of  four  ranges  with  de- 
llection  dillering  by  six  mills,  or  three  turns  of  the  hauthvheel; 
for  the  first  and  third  elevations  of  the  series  the  sweeping 
is  to  the  left,  for  the  second  and  fourth  the  sweeping  is  to  the 
right ;  thus  in  the  progressive  firing  with  sweeping  each  piece 
fires  twelve  rounds,  this  utilizes  the  utmost  rapidity  of  which  the 
pieces  are  capable.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  nature  of  fire  is 
essentially  out  of  control  of  the  battery  commander  who  cannot 
from  the  independence  of  fire  of  each  piece,  observe  the  fall  of 
projectiles  for  any  particular  piece,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  the 
power  of  correcting  its  fire  at  least  during  the  particular  series 
of  forty-eight  shots. 

2d.  Fire  by  rafale  or  by  salvo  at  the  command  of  the  battery 
commander.  Fire  by  salvo  has  already  been  defined  and  may 
be  with  or  without  svvee})ing.  A  rafale  is  a  succession  of  shots 
from  each  piece  without  regard  to  order,  fired  with  a  single 
elevation  and  at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  for  each  piece,  depending 
Dn  whether  the  firing  is  with  or  without  s\veeping,  the  successive 
elevations  \  arying  V)\  one  hundred  or  fifty  meters  at  the  option 
of  the  battery  commander. 

3d.  Firing  with  a  single  sight  elevation.  This  nature  is 
used  when  the  conditions  for  observation  are  good;  it  is  used 
against  material  objects  or  bodies  of  troops  that  are  hard  to  be 
shaken  and  against  moving  objects  when  the  latter  passes  a 
point  in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  regulate  the  fire  in  ad- 
vance.  It  gives  the  maximum  effect  with  the  minimum  ex- 
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penditure  of  aininumtion,  but  this  is  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  of 
time  as  the  ranging  has  to  be  prolonged  and  the  target  enclosed 
in  a  shallow  fork  of  fifty  meters;  the  battery  commander  in- 
dicates  in  his  command  the  number  of  rounds  per  piece;  this 
nature  admits  of  firing  with  or  without  sweeping  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  order  of  the  pieces  in  battery. 

It  is  seen  that  of  the  different  natures  of  fire,  the  salvo  firing 
is  the  only  one  over  \Vhich  the  battery  commander  maintains 
complete  control  in  the  administration  of  the  fire  of  his  battery, 
and  with  which  he  is  able  to  apiply  the  ])r()per  corrections  as 
shown  by  the  impact  or  burst  of  the  projectile,  an  underlying 
principle  under  previous  firing  regulations. 

Finally  the  French  regulations  recognize  the  ])rinciple  of  the 
economy  of  forces  in  action,  prescribing  that  only  enough  bat- 
teries to  accomplish  the  desired  end  be  told  off  to  open  fire, 
while  the  remainder  are  posted  in  observation  completing  all 
preparation  necessary  to  open  fire  in  support  of  the  pieces  al- 
ready in  action  or  disposed  so  as  to  cover  points  on  which  an 
objective  Is  likely  to  appear,  obtaining  the  elements  of  fire  of 
these  points,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
preparation  until  fire  is  opened  at  the  word  of  command. 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  VOLUNTEER 

TROOPS. 

By  Captain  GEORGE  D.  SNYDER, 
Latb  National  Guard  op  Pennsylvania. 

HE  military  policy  of  the  United  States  may 
be  said  to  be  to  make  ready  for  war  in  time 

of  war  and  not  to  do  so  in  time  of  peace, 
as  suggested  by  the  Father  of  our  Cotmtry. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  do  make  certain 
preparations  in  time  of  peace,  they  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  complete  preparations  necessary  to  even  com- 
mence a  war  with  a  second-rate  power,  that  preparations 
for  war  in  time  of  peace  cannot  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 
militar\'  policy  of  this  country.  The  army  we  train  and 
maintain  in  time  of  peace  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  army 
we  have  always  found  necessary  to  create  and  train  after  the 
commencement  of  each  war,  and  the  officers  we  educate  in 
time  of  peace  are  few  compared  to  the  officers  we  have  found 
necessary  to  educate,  or  use  without  education,  during  a  war. 

As  this  has  been  the  policy  of  this  country  in  the  past, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  in  the  future,  we  cannot  rely  on 
much  greater  preparations  being  made  for  the  next  war  than 
have  been  made  for  the  last,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  make  such  plans  as  we  can  to  minimize  the  evils  of  this 
policy  and  to  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  make  these  prepar- 
ations 

Recent  wars  have  been  short  and  sharp.  The  command 
of  the  sea  may  be  decided  shortly  after  the  commencement, 
and  this  would  mean  for  us  that  we  could  not  make  an  ade- 
quate land  defense  in  case  our  navy  was  defeated,  or  follow 
up  our  advantage  in  case  of  its  victory,  until  we  had  impro- 
vised and  trained  an  army. 

In  our  next  war  we  are  likely  to  augment  our  Regular 
Army  by  volimteer  forces  as  in  the  past,  and  the  problem  of 
how  to  make  the  most  efficient  fighting  units  possible  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  out  of  the  available  personnel  is  well 
worthy  of  study. 

This  problem  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
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solved  in  the  past«  and  our  volunteers  have  generally  received 

their  training  in  the  hard  school  of  experience.  With  many 
of  them  their  first  shot  has  been  one  aimed  at  the  enemy  and 
their  first  long  march  one  in  the  enemy's  country. 

The  weak  spot  has  been  lack  of  careful  individunl  training 
of  the  soldier.  Our  volunteer  armies  are  mf>stl\'  comjiosod 
of  infantry,  and  the  essential  qualities  of  an  infantry  S(.>l<Htr 
are  practically  the  same  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Skill 
with  \vcap(ms.  ability  to  march  and  discipline  will  make 
an  efiicient  infantry  soldier  now  as  then.  The  short  sword 
has  been  replaced  by  the  magazine  rifle  and  the  shield  by 
the  intrenching  tool;  but  we  have  no  modem  invention  to 
take  the  place  of  the  bodily  vigor  and  endurance  necessary  to 
carry  a  man  through  a  long  campaign,  or  that  make  imnecessary 
the  discipline  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  training. 

Although  the  use  of  volunteer  troops  in  time  of  war  has 
formed  part  of  the  military  policy  of  the  United  States  for 
generations,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  authorized 
by  legislation  enacted  in  time  of  peace.  Our  new  militia 
law*  prescribes  that  all  volunteer  forces  shall  be  organized 
as  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  April  22,  1898,  which  would  re- 
quire the  organization  in  force  during  the  Spanish  War.  This 
act  also  refers  to  units  of  the  organized  militia  xolunteering 
as  a  body,  and  evidently  contemplates  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  by  the  governors  of  the  States,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  United  States  Volunteers  not  accredited  to  any  State. 

Our  new  militia  law  is  likely  to  work  a  vast  improvement 
in  our  organized  militia,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  its  provisions  will 
permit  of  much  actual  use  of  the  militia  as  such  in  time  of 
war.  nevertheless  it  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  training  school 
for  future  volunteers.  It  can  now  be  called  into  service  for 
nine  months,  the  idea  being  that  in  this  time  the  volunteers 
can  be  organized  and  trained.  As  we  ha\'c  no  reserve  force 
from  which  to  recruit  the  volunteers  exce|iting  the  militia, 
it  is  likely  that  in  organizing  one  force  we  will  disorganize 
another,  leaving  us  with  no  troops  ready  for  immediate 
use  excepting  the  Regular  .Vrmy. 

A  study  of  our  present  law  and  our  past  policy  makes  it  prob- 
able that  our  next  war  will  be  fought  with  armies  composed 
of  the  following  forces:  t.  the  Regular  Army;  2,  the  organized 
militia;  3,  the  volunteers. 

*Aiet  of  jMtiary  3i,  1003. 
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The  volunteers  are  likely  tn  be  of  three  kinds,  (a)  United 
States  volunteers;  (b)  State  volunteers  composed  of  organ- 
ized militia;  and  (c)  State  volunteers  not  composed  of  organ- 
ized militia,  and  these  will  be  found  to  differ  largely  in  their 
characteristics  aiul  j)crsonnel. 

The  United  States  volunteers  organized  for  use  in  the 
PhiHppines  in  1899  were  so  unusually  efficient  that  the  state- 
ment has  often  since  been  made  that  State  volunteers  will 
not  be  used  again,  but  as  the  only  law  we  have  ever  had  on 
this  subject,  in  time  of  peace,  contemplates  the  use  of  State 
volunteers  this  statement  is  hardly  justified  by  the  facts. 

United  States  volunteers  have  certain  essential  differ- 
ences from  State  volunteers,  the  principle  one  being  in  the 
manner  (»f  appointing  the  officers  and  in  the  number  of  the 
personnel  with  previous  military  training  and  the  character 
and  extent  of  this  training.  There  are  also  marked  differences 
in  the  attitude  of  enlisted  men  toward  each  other  and  to- 
ward  their  officers,  due  to  freedom  from  local  prejudices 
and  jealousies  and  to  the  fact  that  the  men  have  had  no  choice 
in  the  selection  of  their  oHicers.  Most  of  the  field-officers 
are  appointed  from  the  Regular  Army,  the  other  officers  be- 
ing selected  from  those  of  more  or  less  militarv  training 
throughout  the  country,  generally  from  former  olticers  of 
the  regular  or  volimteer  forces,  the  organized  militia  and 
military  colleges.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  political  consid- 
erations play  so  large  a  part  in  the  selection  of  these  officers, 
for  if  they  could  be  selected  on  merit  in  time  of  peace  much 
better  results  would  follow. 

The  United  States  volunteers  organized  in  1899  had  a 
very  large  percentage  of  enlisted  men  with  previous  military 
experience,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  percentage  can  be 
equalled  in  the  future,  in  a  great  war,  if  the  organized  militia 
are  called  out  and  if  State  volunteers  are  being  organized  at 
the  same  time.  vSt^mr  ox  soMicrs  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
some  men  with  trainint^  iti  the  militia  can  .be  counted  'Hi, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  mure  than  enough  men  with  ])revioiis 
training  will  be  found  to  fill  the  quota  of  non-commissioned 
officers. 

State  volunteers  com]H)sc(l  of  organized  militia  generally 
undergo  such  marked  changes  in  personnel  in  changuig  from 
the  militia  to  the  volunteer  service,  as  scarcely  to  warrant 
them  being  considered  as  the  same  organizations. 
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Most  militia  regiments  in  the  past  have  consisted  of 
eight  or  ten  companies  of  fifty  to  sixty  men,  while  the  volun- 
teer regiments  are  required  to  be  of  twelve  companies  of 
seventy-five  td  one  hundred  or  more  men;  and  as  rarely 
over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  a  militia  regi- 
ment  can  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  and  pass  the  physical 
examination,  each  company  of  volunteers  will  scarcely  have 
more  than  thirty-five  to  forty-five  men  with  previous  mil- 
itary experience.  The  officers  are  generally  recommissioned 
in  the  volunteers  without  change,  their  appointment  being 
due  to  their  previous  election  as  officers  of  the  militia.  This 
has  the  effect  that  the  governor  has  no  oppo'-tnnitv  to  appoint 
ofiicers  of  the  Regular  Army  even  if  he  so  desires,  and  if  he 
has  the  opportunity  and  the  desire  he  is  limited  by  existing 
laws  to  one  such  officer  to  each  regiment.  The  militia 
take  with  them  all  their  local  prejudices  and  factional  feel- 
ings due  to  previous  contests  over  the  election  of  their  offi- 
cers. Nevertheless,  some  regiments  have  reached  a  consider- 
able degree  of  efficiency,  having  a  history  and  traditions, 
and  under  proper  methods  should  develop  very  rapidly  into 
efficient  fighting  units.  Their  principle  defects  are  a  lack 
of  reliance  on  their  officers,  due  to  undue  familiarity  and  to 
the  election  system  of  appointment,  and  a  general  disposition 
to  consider  their  military  service  as  a  general  lark  or  picnic 
on  which  they  are  to  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible  and  do 
as  little  work  as  possible.  This  tendency  may  be  remedied 
in  part  in  the  future  by  having  the  militia  attend  the  army 
maneuvers  instead  of  their  State  encam{)ments  with  "Gov- 
ernor's Day"  and  the  accompanying  fuss  and  feathers. 

State  volunteers  not  composed  of  organized  militia  have 
generally  the  most  to  learn,  and  differ  more  largely  in  their 
characteristics  in  accordance  with  the  military  policy  of 
the  State  from  which  they  came  and  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing  at  the  time  of  their  organization.  Such  voltmteers  are 
generalh  organized  because  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  fiu-nish  its  quota  from  the  organized  militia  who  volunteer 
as  a  body,  because  its  quota  is  for  more  regiments  than  it 
has  organizations  of  the  militia,  or  because  the  organized  militia 
has  been  exhausted  in  filling  previous  calls.  The  percentage 
of  men  with  pre\  ious  niilitar\'  experience  varies  greatly  with 
the  above  conditions,  but  it  is  generally  lower  and  poorer 
in  quality  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  volunteers.    The  officers 
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are  either  selected  for  political  reasons,  or  the  men  are  per- 
mitted to  elect  them;  \mt  regular  ofiicers  are  frequently  ap- 
pointed to  such  regiments,  but  this  is  not  always  a  recognition 
of  an  officer's  merit,  but  of  his  political  friends. 

In  studying  the  ])robable  eUlciencN'  of  our  volunteers  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war  the  following  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind :  first,  that  however  efficient  militia  may  be  as  mili- 
tia, if  it  is  not  used  as  such,  but  is  asked  to  volunteer,  the  re- 
sults will  be  regiments  partly  disorganized  with  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  new  men  to  train  and  equip ;  second, 
that  the  superiority  of  United  States  volunteers  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  ^hat  their  officers  are  appointed  by  the  National  in- 
stead of  by  the  State  government,  or  that  such  appointments 
are  made  without  regard  for  political  consideration  for  such  is 
not  the  case,  but  this  superiority  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  field-officers  are  appointed  from  the  Regular  Army,  that 
such  troops  have  a  greater  percentage  of  former  oflRcers  and 
men  of  the  Regular  Army  and  that  whatever  the  defects  of 
the  method  of  appointing  the  officers  it  is  an  improvement 
over  appointments  based  on  a  popular  election  by  the  men 
the  officers  will  be  called  on  to  command. 

The  principal  resources  in  the  United  States  from  which 
the  personnel  of  our  volunteer  troops  come  are:  first,  former 
officers  and  men  of  the  Regular  Army ;  second,  former  officers 
and  men  of  the  volunteers;  third,  officers  and  men  of  the 
organized  militia;  fourth,  the  military  colleges  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  officers  of  the  Regular  Army;  fifth,  the  rifle 
clubs  organized  under  recent  l^;islation  and  sixth,  the  en- 
thtisiastic  and  patriotic  young  men  without  any  military 
training  whatever. 

■  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Regular  Army  have  had  the 
most  thorough  and  practical  training  and  are  likely  to  prove 
the  most  efficient,  and  it  is  strange  that  no  greater  encour- 
agement is  given  to  those  from  this  class  to  return  to  the  ser- 
vice. I'V)rmer  officers  of  honoraV)le  record  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  having  their  services  accepted,  and  being  ignored 
at  the  War  Department  have  gone  from  State  to  State  in 
endeavoring  to  get  an  opportunity  to  serve.  Considering 
the  annual  outj)ut  of  the  Regular  Army  very  few  enlisted 
men  volunteer  m  time  of  war.  Although  most  of  such 
enlisted  men  are  competent  to  be  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  many  to  be  commissioned  officers,  the  fact  that  they  have 
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been  trained  in  the  Regular  Army  and  are  competent  to  fill 
such  positions  helps  them  but  little  in  getting  such  appoint- 
ments. 

Our  new  militia  law*  provides  for  an  examination  whereby 
those  with  service  in  the  regulars,  volunteers  or  militia,  and 
those  educated  at  our  military  colleges  can  qualify  for  a  commis- 
sion  as  an  officer  of  volunteers,  but  very  few  have  thus  far 
applied  for  this  examination  owing  to  the  small  inducements 
offered  and  the  somewhat  severe  age  limits  prescribed  for 
each  rank. 

An  enlisted  man  of  the  Re^^iilar  Army  can  also,  under  the 
provisions  of  ]Xiragraph  147  of  the  army  regukitions,  have  the 
notation  made  on  his  discharj^e  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  com- 
manding officer  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  officer  of  United  States 
volunteers;  but  this  does  not  insure  him  being  so  eommis- 
sioned.  The  above  two  measures  are  the  first  we  have  made 
toward  utilizing  the  output  of  the  Regular  Army  and  seciuing 
a  reserve  list  of  ofBcers  in  time  of  peace. 

The  former  volunteers  of  one  war  have  not  been  of  much 
use  to  us  in  a  succeeding  one,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  civil  persuits  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  keep  in  touch  with  military  affairs.  If,  however,  at  the 
end  of  a  war  we  would  select  the  best  of  the  volunteer  offi- 
cers and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  mili- 
tary training,  they  would  be  of  great  service  if  war  should 
come  again  in  their  time,  and  if  not  they  would  assist  in 
handing  down  our  military  traditions  and  in  training  their 
successors. 

The  organized  militia  is  our  most  valuable  resource  in 
organizing  a  volunteer  army,  as  the  officers  and  men  from 
this  class  are  the  most  numerous  of  those  who  have  any  train- 
ing at  all :  their  training,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  generally  prac- 
tical, and  a  large  ]:ercentage  of  them  cat.  be  rehed  on  to  volun- 
teer. Tlie  oflicers  are  generally  good  drill-masters  and  in 
many  Stales  have  devoted  much  time  to  rifle  practice.  Their 
weakness  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  administration  acooxding 
to  United  States  Army  regulations  and  a  lack  of  practical 
tactical  training.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  militia  is 
the  only  reserve  we  have,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement at  a  slightly  increased  expense,  and  that  its  mem- 

*Act  of  January  >i.  1005. 
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bers  devote  much  time  and  money  to  their  military  duties, 
standing  ready  to  serve  at  any  time  and  are  therefore  entitled 
to  every  consideration  when  volunteer  appointments  are 
being  made. 

Our  military  colleges,  where  instruction  is  given  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Regular  Army,  have  so  far  not  proved  a  very 
valuable  resource.  This  is  not  due  to  any  defects  in  the 
character  of  the  instruction,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  our 
government  after  providing  the  instruction  fails  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  the  graduates  from  such  institutions  can 
round  out  and  develop  their  military  talents,  or  to  place  them 
on  any  better  footing  as  regards  appointment  to  a  commis- 
sion than  those  without  such  instruction.  Comparatively 
few  from  this  class  become  members  of  the  organized  militia, 
as  they  nsnally  must  etilist  and  trust  to  the  election  system 
for  advancement,  and  similar  conditions  discourage  them  from 
enlistinj^  in  the  volunteers.  Unless  some  way  is  devised  for 
availing  ourselves  of  the  military  instruction  these  young 
men  have  received  we  would  receive  a  better  return  for  our 
money  if  we  spent  it  in  providing  a  better  system  o£  in- 
struction for  the  National  (juard. 

The  rifle  clubs  now  being  encouraged  by  recent  legisla- 
tion are  another  resource  that  are  not  likely  to  gi\  e  a  proper 
return  for  the  money  expended  on  them.  To  perform  the 
duties  of  a  modem  infantryman  against  an  organized  enemy 
requires  something  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  shoot  with 
accuracy.  Before  a  man  can  make  use  of  his  skill  as  a  rifle- 
man in  battle  he  must  know  how  to  live  in  the  field  tmder 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  war,  preserving  his  own  health 
and  not  endangering  that  of  his  fellows,  be  able  to  trans- 
port himself  and  his  equipment  over  long  distances  with  hia 
own  legs,  know  his  duties  as  a  unit  in  the  tactical  oigan* 
ization  of  which  he  forms  part,  and  how  to  present  the  mini- 
mum target  to  the  enemy.  In  short,  he  must  be  a  disciplined 
soldier,  and  the  mere  teaching  of  a  man  to  shoot  docs  not  make 
such  a  soldier  of  him.  We  also  have  no  means  of  knowmg 
how  many  of  the  men  we  train  to  shoot  in  time  of  peace  will 
come  forward  in  time  of  war  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the 
training  necessary  to  make  soldiers  of  them..  The  great 
advantage  in  expending  money  in  training  men  in  the  Reg- 
iilar  Army  and  organized  militia  is  that  the  training  is  all 
around,  particularly  in  the  former,  and  the  men  being  trained 
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liave  entered  into  a  contract  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years,  so 
that  we  receive  the  benefits  of  their  training  in  case  of  a  war 
occurring  during  this  term  and  experience  has  shown  that 
many  of  them  return  to  the  service  in  the  event  of  war  occur- 
ing  after  this  term. 

Our  last  and  most  numerous  resource  from  which  to 
recruit  our  volunteer  armies  is  the  great  body  of  enthus- 
iastic, patriotic  yoting  man  without  any  militan,^  training 
whatever,  corning  from  all  parts  of  our  country  and  from  all 
walks  of  life.  This  is  good  raw  material  for  the  makinj?  of 
soldiers,  but  it  will  take  time  to  turn  out  the  finished  prod- 
uct, and  these  young  men  will  be  very  much  disappointed 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  gra[)ple  with  the  enemy  at  once, 
but  are  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  prepara- 
tory thereto. 

The  size  of  the  volunteer  armies  we  are  to  raise  in  the  future 
is  likely  to  vary  between  30,000  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in 
cur  insular  possessions  or  war  with  a  minor  South  or  Central 
American  Republic  and  1,000,000  men  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack by  a  world  power.  In  other  w^ords  we  may  be  called 
on  to  increase  our  army  from  one-half  to  ten  or  fifteen  times 
its  normal  strength.  Almost  any  war  we  are  likely  to  get 
involved  in  will  require  at  least  500,000  men  and  plans  should 
be  made  for  training  at  least  this  number. 

Our  problem  is  very  largely  aiYected  by  the  kind  of  volun- 
teers we  organize  and  by  the  number  we  call  for  at  any  one 
time.  I-n  the  past  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
the  number  of  men  required  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  and  to 
call  for  this  number.  This  has  generally  resulted  in  an  un- 
derestimate and  has  been  followed  by  additional  calls  for 
troops  at  irregular  intervals,  as  many  as  half  a  million  men 
having  been  asked  for  at  one  time.  To  provide  for  the  mus- 
ter, subsistence,  clothing,  arming,  equipping,  training  and  ap- 
pointment of  officers  for  such  a  large  number  of  troops  at 
once  is  a  dif!icult  task  for  an  administrative  staff  organized 
to  provide  for  our  small  peace-time  army  only,  to  handle, 
as  well  as  being  a  heavy  strain  on  our  resr^urces.  As  it  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate  in  advance  the  number  of  troops 
that  will  be  required,  it  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  ask  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war  for  no  more  troops  than  can  be  prop- 
erly equipped  and  trained  with  the  resources  in imed lately 
available,  and  having  provided  an  organization  for  the  train- 
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ing  and  supply  of  this  number,  to  ask  for  a  certain  number 
of  men  each  month  until  it  was  evident  that  no  further  troops 
will  be  needed.  This  would  enable  the  supply  and  training  to 
keep  pace  with  the  recruiting  and  would  furnish  a  steady 
stream  of  recruits  to  make  good  the  losses  in  the  regiments 
already  in  the  field,  and  the  expansion  of  the  army  would 
he  gradual  by  the  addition  of  new  regiments  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  time.  This  method  would  be  sure  to  give  better 
results  than  the  asking  for  such  great  numbers  of  troops  at 
a  time  that  proper  care  cannot  be  taken  in  their  muster, 
the  selection  of  their  officers  and  their  training  and  equip- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  an  interval  when  we  refuse  to  accept 
the  services  of  those  who  volunteer  and  then  to  be  followed 
later  by  the  offering  of  large  bounties  for  men  to  enlist.  This 
method  has  a  further  advantage  in  case  of  a  long  war  in  that 
the  term  of  enli.sLment  of  large  numbers  of  men  would  not 
expire  at  one  time. 

If  we  are  still  to  ask  for  State  volunteers,  the  relative 
number  of  State  and  United  States  troops  should  be  deter- 
mined in  advance.  If  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  we  apportion 
among  the  States  a  call  for  a  number  of  volimteers,  based  on 
the  number  of  organizations  in  the  organized  militia  at  full 
strength,  this  will  practically  exhaust  the  available  military 
personnel  of  the  States  and  this  should  be  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  State  volunteers  accepted.  The  number  of  United  States 
volunteers  organized  a*  fir-t  should  be  the  number  of  units 
necessary''  to  give  the  armies  to  be  placed  in  the  field  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  several  arms,  and  as  the  State  volunteers 
will  be  mostly  infantrv,  the  first  United  States  volunteers 
would  largely  be  cavalry,  field-artillery  and  special  troops 
such  as  engineers,  signal  and  hospital  troops.  Troops  or- 
ganised thereafter  should  all  be  United  States  volunteers, 
which  would  place  their  recruitment,  organization,  training 
and  the  appointment  of  their  officers  all  under  a  central 
autiiority.  This  would  prevent  the  Regular  Army,  United 
States  and  State  volimteers  from  entering  into  competition 
for  recruits,  and  would  insure  a  certain  number  of  officers 
in  each  regiment  being  from  the  Regular  Army  or  from  the 
volunteers  who  had  already  proved  their  ability  in  the  field. 

All  the  defects  that  have  manifested  themselves  in  our 
past  methods  of  training  volunteers  are  evidently  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  carefully  thought-out  method  of  doing  this 
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work  has  not  been  worked  out  in  lime  of  peace.  Our  volun- 
teer troops  have  generally  been  assembled  in  great  camps 
shortly  after  their  muster-in,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
camps  of  instruction,  but  these  camps  have  had  no  special 
organization  or  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

The  organization  has  been  merely  that  of  an  army  corps 
or  division  with  an  administrative  staff  only  and  no  special 
staff  of  instructors,  and  the  few  officers  competent  to  act  as 
instructors  have  been  too  much  overburdened  with  admin- 
istrative work  to  do  so.  The  great  majority  of  volunteer 
troops  that  entered  the  service  during  the  Spanish  War  left 
the  same  without  any  training  in  rifle  practice  whatever 
without  increasing  their  marchinq:  po^Ycr  or  any  thorough 
training  in  battle  exercises  or  in  the  service  of  security  and 
information,  and  in  many  case?^  those  regiments  that  had 
been  in  the  organized  militia  were  m  a  poorer  state  of  disci- 
pline than  before  they  entered  the  service. 

As  regards  size  it  would  seem  that  these  eam]is  should  be 
small  if  we  had  sutlieient  oilicers  to  supervise  the  instruction, 
but  as  the  munber  of  officers  that  can  be  detailed  to  this  duty 
is  small  we  cannot  have  many  such  camps,  so  of  necessity 
they  must  be  large.  To  give  them  capacity  for  training 
about  30,000  infantry,  or  about  enough  for  an  army  corps, 
would  likely  be  the  best  arrangement  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

To  find  locations  Scitisfacton,^  in  all  respects  will  prove 
difficult.  That  they  should  be  the  most  healthy  obtainable 
goes  without  saying.  They  should  be  well  drained,  with  a 
water  supply  above  suspicion,  along  a  stream  or  lake  to  ad- 
mit of  bathing,  with  good  railway  communications,  diver- 
sified topoorraphv,  abundant  facilities  for  rifle  practice.  an<l  il 
not  of  sutlieient  si/e  to  ailmit  of  iont^  marches,  there  should 
bo  secondary  camps  at  about  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
from  the  maui  one  on  which  to  bivouac. 

Each  such  camp  should  have  a  staff  of  instructors  separate 
from  the  adnunistrative  stafT.  There  should  be  a  general  of- 
ficer of  high  rank  in  command  with  a  chief  of  staff  and  two 
assistant  chiefs  of  staff,  one  in  charge  of  the  administrative 
staff  and  the  other  in  charge  of  the  staff  of  instructors.  The 
number  of  instructors  will  necessarily  be  limited  and  in  a  camp 
of  this  size  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  limited  number  to 
actually  give  instructions  themselves  but  there  should  be 
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a  sufficient  number  to  carefully  supervise  the  instruction, 
inspect  the  work  done  and  give  lectures  and  general  instruct 
tion  to  the  officers. 

The  troops  should  not  be  organized  into  larger  units  than 
regiments,  excepting  for  administrative  purposes,  until  the 
individual  instruction  has  progressed  far  enough  for  the  offi- 
cers and  men  to  intelligently  perform  their  duties  in  brigade 
and  division  exercises. 

The  instruction  should  naturally  be  divided  into  the 
general  instruction  that  should  be  given  to  all  and  the  spe- 
cial instruction  to  be  given  to  officers  and  men  with  spe- 
cial duties  to  perform.  This  for  infantry  would  mean  that  all 
should  be  tau^dit  to  shoot .  to  march,  to  drill  and  V)e  disci- 
ytn'ned,  while  staff-sergeants,  crioks,  etc..  should  receive  in- 
struction in  their  special  duties.  Likewise  all  oihcers  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  above,  of  administration  and  re- 
ceive a  certain  amount  of  tactical  training,  while  cotn])any 
ot^icers  should  receive  special  mstruction  in  company  admin- 
istration, regimental  stafl-oKicers  in  statY  administration,  and 
field-officers  in  the  administration  and  tactical  use  of  larger 
units. 

The  prevalent  idea  in  instruction  for  officers  in  the  military 
schools  in  our  army  is  to  treat  all  alike,  giving  a  broad  and 
thorough  training  to  all  and  not  to  encourage  officers  to 
specialize.  In  view  of  the  great  differences  that  exist  in  the 
extent  of  the  military  experience  and  previous  education  of 
officers  of  volunteers  this  is  not  applicable,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  specialize,  and  those  having  acquired  a 
special  knowledge  in  any  subject  in  civil  life  should  be  given 
opportunities  to  learn  the  military  application  of  their  trade 
or  profession. 

Considering:  the  many  things  that  our  volunteers  have  to 
learn  they  should  be  kept  at  these  camps  as  long  as  possible 
and  no  time  should  be  wasted,  but  as  our  military  emergen- 
cies may  compel  us  to  make  use  of  these  troops,  no  matter  how 
short  their  training  has  been,  an  endeavor  should  be  made 
to  teach  a  few  essentials  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  doubtful 
if  much  of  value  can  be  learned  in  less  than  three  months, 
and  as  circumstances  are  not  likely  to  permit  us  to  devote 
more  time  than  this  on  the  first  troops  a  minimum  course 
of  twelve  weeks  is  suggested.  To  endeavor  to  make  use  of 
troops  with  less  training  than  this  is  likely  to  invite  disaster. 
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The  slow  progress  made  by  our  volunteer  troops  in  ac- 
quiring their  military  instruction  in  the  past  has  largely  been 
due  to  the  following:  first,  a  lack  of  competent  instructors; 

second,  a  lack  of  a  prescribed  course  of  training;  and  third, 
a  lack  of  a  strong  incentive  for  both  officers  and  men  to  ac- 
quire this  military  training.  The  following  course  of  train- 
ing for  infantry  is  merely  a  suggestion  as  giving  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  ground  to  be  covered.  Methods  of  obtaining  a 
greater  number  of  competent  instructors  and  of  creatnig 
stronger  incentives  to  acquiring  military  proficiency  will 
be  discussed  hereafter.  Such  a  course  should  be  planned 
so  as  to  exercise  the  soldiers  in  duties  as  similar  as  possible 
to  those  they  wiU  be  called  on  to  perform  in  campaign*  and 
in  so  doing  to  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  have  them  ac- 
quire the  habits  of  discipline  and  to  gradually  harden  and 
toughen  them  physically  so  that  they  will  be  better  able  to 
stand  the  bodily  strain  of  warfare.  In  order  to  make  satis- 
factory progress  each  day  should  have  its  allotted  task,  and 
commanding  ofhcers  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability 
for  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  their  commands.  To  as- 
certain the  relative  progress  and  secure  uniformity.  Satur- 
d[iys  should  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  and  review  of  the 
week's  work.    The  suggested  course  of  training  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Careful  inspection  of  each  organization  on  its  arrival  at  camp, 
to  ascertain  extent  of  equipment,  number  of  officers  and  men  with 
previous  training,  and  extent  of  such  training,  physical  condition 
and  knowledge  of  camp  sanitation,  instruction  of  officers  in  stand- 
ing orders  of  camp,  character  of  course  of  training  with  lectures  on 
genenl  piindples  of  dose  and  extended  order  drill  and  guard  duty. 

SECOND  WBKK. 

DfiU. — Company  in  close  order,  squad  in  extended  order,  set- 
ting-up drill. 

Rvfie-Fractice. — Nomeclature,  care  and  cleaning;,  tripod-sighting 
drills,  and  individual  range  firing  by  men  with  previous  experience. 

Marching. — ^Two  five«mile  marches  by  company  with  partial 
equipment. 

Officers. — Instruction  in  camp  sanitation,  military  correspond- 
ence, returns,  reports  muster,  and  payrolls. 
Instruction  of  cooks  in  use  of  neld  rations. 

THIRD  WBBK. 

Drill. — Battalion  in  dose  order,  company  in  extended  order,. 

bayonet  exercises.  *^m^ 

Rifie-Practtce. — Position  and  aiming  drills,  gallery  practice. 
Sdectton  of  coaches  from  experienced  men. 
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Marching. — One  five-mile  march  and  one  eight-mile  march  by 
battalion  with  full  equipment,  company  acting  as  advance  and  rear- 
guard. 

Oncers. — Instruction  in  company  as  advance  and  rear-j^ard 

and  on  outpost  duty,  map  rcadin.q",  conventional  signs,  property 
accountability,  instruction  ol  men  in  individual  use  of  field  rationSi. 

FOURTH  WBBK 

DrtY/  — Regiment  in  close  order,  battalion  in  extended  order, 

outpost  duty 

Rifle- Practice. — Estimating  distance  drills.     Individual  range 

firing,  200  and  300  yards. 

iiarching. — One  ten-mile  march  and  one  twehe-mile  march 
by  regiment,  battalion  actinj?  as  advance  and  rear-guard. 

Officers. — Quartermaster's  supplies,  clothing  accotmts,  battalion 
in  advance  and  rear-guard  and  on  outpost  duty,  map  readings  scales^ 
hasty  intrenchments. 

FIFTH  WEEK. 

Drill. — Regiment  in  extended  order,  outpost  duty. 
Rifle-Practwe. — ^Individual  range  firing.  500    and  6eo  yards,, 
skirmish  firing. 

Marching. — By  regiment  a  twelve-mile  march,  bivouac  and 
return  next  day;  hasty  mtrenchments.  construction  of  lying  and  kneel- 
ing trenchs. 

Officers. — Subsistence  supplies,  regiment  in  advance  and  rear- 
guard and  on  outpost  duty,  map  reading,  orientation. 

SIXTH  WEEK 

(Regiments  to  be  brigaded.) 

Drill. — Brigade  in  close  order,  outpost  duty. 

RifU'Practtce. — Completion  of  marksmans*  cotsrse,  instruction 
practice  and  commencement  of  record  practice. 

Marching. — ^By  brigade  a  fifteen-mile  march  and  return  next 
day,  regiments  acting  alternately  as  convoy. 

Hasty  Inirenchment. — Construction  of  standing  trenches. 

Officers. — Minor  tactics,  the  infantry  attack,  summary  courts,, 
road  sketching. 

SBVBNTH  WBBK. 

DftU.^Bri^ade  in  battle  exercises,  night  attack  in  close  order. 

Rifle-Practtce. — Continuing  instruction  and  record  practice 
mark^ans'  course,  sharpshooters'  course  for  advanced  men. 

Marching. — By  brigade  a  twenty-mile  march  and  return. 

Officers. — Minor  tactics,  flanking  attacks,  regunental  and  gar- 
rison courts,  reconnaissance. 

BTGHTH  WBSX. 

DriU. — Brigade  acting  with  other  anns»  advance  and  rear- 
guard action. 

Rifle-Practice. — Marksmans'  and  sharpshooters'  course,  com- 
pany volley  firing. 

Marching. — By  brigade,  a  night  march  of  twenty  miles  and 
return  on  second  day. 

Officers. — Minor  tactics,  night  attacks^  general  eourtsmartial. 
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NINTH  WBBK. 

(Brigades  assigned  to  division.) 

Drill. — Division  in  battle  exercises. 

Riffc- Practice. — Marksmans*  and  sharpshooters'  course  and 
export  rii'.cinans'  test. 

Marching. — A  forced  march  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Officers, — Minor  tactics,  infantry  supporting  artillery.  Martial 
law. 

TENTH  WEEK. 

Drill. — Division  in  battle  exercises,  acting  with  other  arms. 
Rife-Praciic'  -  Same  as  ninth  week. 

Marching. —  By  <livisinn  a  twenty-mile  march,  construct  kneel- 
ing trenches,  bivouac  and  return  next  day. 

Officers. — Infantry  and  cavalry  acting  together,  law  of  hostile 
occupation. 

ELEVENTH  WEEK. 

Dnll. — Division  maneuvering  against  a  represented  or  outlined 
enem^. 

Rtfh'Practice. — Same  as  ninth  week. 

Miirchiug.—A  forced  march  of  thirty  miles. 
Officers. — The  three  arms  combined,  the  law  of  war. 

TWELFTH  WBBR 

General  inspection  of  trooj)s  in  course  of  training,  certifying, 
of  regiments  as  cotniictcnt  to  take  the  field.  Transfer  of  officers 
and  men  to  rtcruit  cajujts,  wliu  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. Discharge  of  those  who  have  developed  physical  or  other 
defects  that  make  it  evident  that  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  return 
them. 

Similar  courses  can  readily  be  devised  for  the  other  arms 

of  the  service. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  otir  country  is  again  involved 
in  war  that  we  will  have  so  changed  our  military  policy  as 

to  make  the  traininf:^  of  troops  in  time  of  war  unnecessary; 
but.  as  this  is  not  hkely  to  be  brought  about  in  the  near  future, 
as  a  cunimon-sensc  f)oople  we  shnukl  enact  such  legislation 
as  will  c  iKible  us  to  <ln  this  work  as  quickly  and  as  efficiently 
as  possihU'.  \Vt'  should  therefore  endeavor  to  obtain  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  j>urchase  and  equipment  of  the  nec- 
essary camp  sites,  providing  for  the  necessary  instructors 
and  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  military  study  in  time 
of  peace,  and  placing  a  greater  value  on  military  ability  by 
giving  the  preference  to  it  in  making  appointments  in  time 
of  war. 

Our  best  instructors  are  unquestionably  the  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  by  appointing  such  to  higher  rank 
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in  the  volunteer  regiments  we  not  only  get  the  benefit  of 
iheir  skill  as  m^-tructors,  but  as  eommanders,  as  well,  after  the 
period  of  instruction  is  past.  There  is  a  limit,  however,  to 
the  number  of  such  officers  available  for  this  duty  on  account 
of  the  large  numbers  of  details  that  must  be  made  for  other 
purposes  ni  time  of  war.  In  war  time  our  regular  regiments 
have  more  men  and  less  officers  with  the  colors  than  in  time 
of  peace,  and  yet  this  is  the  very  time  they  should  have  a  full 
complement. 

At  present  we  have  no  fixed  method  of  selecting  the  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  to  the  voltmteers.  Those  so  appointed 
have  the  benefits  of  increased  rank  and  pay  while  their  brother 
officers  remaining  with  the  regiment  have  none  of  these  ben- 
efits and  an  increased  amount  of  work.  It  would  therefore 
be  fairer  to  all  concerned  if  a  plan  were  adopted  for  appoint- 
ing the  ofificers  to  the  volunteers  by  selection  or  seniority, 
and  giving  temporary  increased  rank  to  the  se  remaining  with 
their  regiment  who  are  exercising  higher  command,  and  then 
to  give  the  regiment  a  full  complement  of  officers  by  making 
volunteer  appointments  to  the  subaltern  grades  from  a  class 
to  be  trained  for  this  purpose  in  time  of  peace,  and  by  ap- 
pointments from  the  ranks. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted  a  much  greater  number  of  reg- 
ular officers  could  be  gradually  appointed  to  the  volunteers 
as  those  with  temporary  rank  gradually  acquired  experience. 

Another  step  to  add  to  the  number  of  instructors  would 
be  to  give  greater  inducements  to  former  regular  soldiers 
to  enlist  in  the  volunteers.  This  can  best  be  done  by  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  snMierinr:  is  a  trade  and  that  those  who 
served  a  term  of  years  in  learning  it  are  worth  much  more 
than  an  untrained  apprentice  and  that  their  wartime  pay 
should  be  at  least  twice  the  ordinary  peace  rates. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  in  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion strong  inducements  should  be  offered  to  both  officers 
and  men  to  acquire  as  much  proficiency  as  possible.  To 
this  end  officers  who  have  not  passed  a  qualifying  examin- 
ation in  time  of  peace  should  not  be  given  their  commis- 
sions until  they  luive  complied  this  course  of  training  and 
passed  a  satisfactory  Examination.  If  State  volimteers  are 
authorized,  the  goveitoor's  appointment  of  officers  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions. 

Enlisted  men  should  be  classified  as  regards  pay  accord- 
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ing  to  their  previous  experience.  Those  with  no  previous 
training  should  only  receive  the  ordinary  peace  time  pay 
of  their  rank,  and  upon  proving  their  ability  to  shoot,  to 
march,  to  perform  the  many  other  duties  of  a  soldier  in  the 
field,  and  upon  having  a  clear  record  in  regard  to  discipline 
they  should  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  a  trained  soldier 
from  the  Regular  Army. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  postpone  the  training  of  our  sol- 
diers until  war  has  commenced  that  the  work  will  not  be  as 
well  or  as  thoroughly  done  as  in  time  of  peace,  that  it  will 
require  more  men  to  accomplish  a  given  end  and  that  it  will 
cost  us  more  both  during  and  after  a  war,  but  as  this  is  the 
established  policy  of  the  country,  all  we  can  do  is  to  make 
such  plans  as  we  can  to  minimize  its  evils,  trusting  that  a 
kind  providence  will  bring  us  safely  out  of  our  difficulties 
in  spite  of  the  military  maxim  that  the  Lord  is  on  the  side  of  the 
heaviest,  and  presumably  the  best-trained,  battalions. 


«/ 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SHOT  AND 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


By  Captain  Lbon  MoRBAtnu  Supbrintbndbnt  of  thb  Rbnnbs 
School  of  Shooting,  and  Dil  GritbTi  Major  and  Surobon 
(In  the   Journal  des  Sciences,  MiiiUnres,*'  Hafch,  1905.) 

Tramuatio  ST  Captaik  HBRSC^BL  TQVIS.  FimtIiivamtiit. 
roR  THB  GsHBtubSTArv.  U«  S«  Amir. 

« 

PRELIMINARIES. 

\!)r\'[DUAL  instruction  is  the  basis  of  all 

small  arms  practice. 

I5ut  (lilToronces  of  opinion  arise  when  the 
siHTsl  and  quickest  method  of  traimng  a 
god  1  shf  t  IS  to  be  determined. 

it  api)ears  to  us  that  psycho-physiology 
must  su]jply  the  interesting  elements  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  most  ordinary  individual  soon  succeeds  in  assuming 
a  correct  position  for  firing,  in  holding  his  piece  properly 
and  in  aiming  correctly.  But  most  often  the  pupil  obtains 
results  of  only  little  satisfaction  in  canyii^  on  his  target-prac- 
tice according  to  the  preparatory  exercises  and  the  usual  the- 
oretical instruction  that  he  has  received;  he  soon  becomes 
discouraged,  tnd  he  thereafter  considers  shooting  as  a  dis- 
agreeable drudgery.  Is  not  this  the  history  of  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  especially  of  yoimg  soldiers,  and  even  of  some 
officers  ? 

We  believe  that  it  is  possil)le  to  avoid  these  painful  be- 
ginnings, that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  firing  attractive  and 
to  make  good  shots  of  all  thfc  men.  We  are  demonstrating 
the  proof  of  this  assertion  almost  daily  at  the  School  of  Shoot- 
ing at  Rennes  with  men  of  all  conditions  and  ages.  We  have 
convinced  the  most  prejudiced  of  minds,  and  even  the  incred- 
ulous have  become  apostles  and  propagators  of  the  method. 
This  latter  is  based  entirely  upon  the  education  of  Ike  nervous 
system. 

However  simple  this  idea  may  be,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
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been  brought  out  up  to  the  present  in  instructions  in  target" 

practice. 

If  the  pupil  shoots  poorly  it  is  not,  generally,  becuse  he 
takes  a  faulty  position ;  it  is  not  because  he  holds  his  piece  im- 
properly ;  it  is  not  because  he  takes  poor  aim ;  it  is  not,  as  some 
freely  assert,  because  the  movement  of  the  trigger  finger  is 
transmitted  to  the  shoulder.  In  aiming,  particularly,  the 
oscillations  of  the  piece  are  not  usually  so  extended  that  they 
can  of  themselves  prevent  the  projectfles  attaining  the  target. 
This  is  an  important  point  to  consider,  for  the  majority  of 
riflemen  attribute  their  lack  of  success  and  their  inaptitude 
in  shooting  to  the  tremor  of  the  hand.  This  is  an  important 
idea  which  it  is  important  to  eradicate. 

If,  in  place  of  a  discouraging  check,  the  first  lesson  leaves 
the  beginner  with  the  impression,  based  upon  good  results, 
that  he  is  well  qualified  for  shooting,  he  will  await  with  im- 
patience the  occasion  for  the  next  practice  and  he  will  acquire 
the  confulence  which  success  and  gratified  pride  produce 
when  gained  by  perseverance. 

PRACTICAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  METHOD. 

Rifle- Practice. — We  will  take  rifle  hring  first  in  order  that 
the  exposition  of  the  method  may  be  facilitated. 

The  instructor  places  the  pupil  in  front  of  a  target  200 
yards  distant,  the  target  measuring  one  meter  in  diameter 
and  being  divided  into  two  zones  (the  military  taiget)  and 
satisfies  himself  that  the  pupil  knows  how  to  take  the  line  of 
sight  correctly.  For  reasons  which  we  will  point  out  later 
the  first  lesson  must  be  given  in  the  prone  position.  The 
instructor  loads  the  piece  himself.  In  the  breech  he  places 
a  dummy  cartridge  having  the  appearance  of  a  ball  cartridge, 
and  gives  the  following  directions: 

"  You  will  exert  a  gradual  and  continuous  pressure  upon 
the  trigger;  this  pressure  will  be  progressive  as  long  as  the 
piece  continues  well  aimed.  When  the  line  of  sight  ceases 
to  be  directed  upon  the  point  aimed  at,  your  finger  will  main- 
tain the  pressure  acquired  without  increasing  it ;  the  progressive 
movement  of  the  trigger  will  be  resumed  only  when  you  will, 
after  a  few  endeavors,  have  the  correct  pointing  of  the  piece 
in  hand. ' ' 

"  In  no  case  will  you  be  preoccupied  about  provoking  the 
escapement  of  the  trigger  for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  piece, 
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which  must  be  fired  unwittingly,  so  to  speak,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  an  incident  in  the  course    your  work. ' ' 
In  spite  of  these  directions  a  jerking  movement  of  the 

body  quite  often  accompanies  the  pressure  on  the  tri^j^er,  the 
entire  body  has  shared  in  the  movement  and  the  bullet  would 
have  ^one  in  almost  any  directon  if  the  piece  had  been  loaded. 
The  pupil  is  aware  that  he  has  made  a  jerkinp^  movement, 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  finger,  but  is  only  a  participation 
in  a  general  movement  of  the  body  and  which,  for  this  reason, 
is  improperly  called  a  *'  coup  de  doight."  The  instructor  draws 
the  attention  of  the  other  pupils  to  the  error,  they  have  them- 
selves noticed  the  error  and  they  have  prepared  themselves 
in  advance  to  react  against  the  impulse  of  their  nervous 
systems.  When  they  shall  take  the  lesson  in  their  turn  the 
ease  with  which  they  will  acqtiire  the  correct  trigger  pressure 
will  depend  upon  how  well  they  will  have  observed  the  mis- 
takes of  the  others.  The  trial  is  repeated  as  often  as  the 
conditions  require.  By  dei^^rees  the  rifleman  masters  the 
displacements  of  the  piece  which  he  lias  caused.  Advr  a 
series  of  trials,  at  least  ten,  varied  according  to  the  subject, 
he  finally  entirely  suppresses  the  jcrkin,c^  movement  which 
displaces  the  piece  when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  ball  cartridge  is  placed  in  the  piece  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  dummy  cartridges.  The  pupil  beHeving  that  he 
is  to  continue  firing  dummies  exerts  the  correct  presstire  upon 
the  trigger*  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  well  placed;  it  is 
generally  a  center.  This  result,  which  obtains  at  least  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  catises  the  rifleman  to  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised. This  excellent  impression  must  remain  with  him.  The 
first  lesson  is  ended. 

The  instructor  directs  the  pupil  to  practice  the  firing 
from  time  to  time,  cautioninc:  him  to  aim  correctly  and  to 
apply  the  prece|)ts  which  have  just  been  given  him;  he  advises 
him  to  ]X)nder  u[)on  all  the  phases  of  the  lesson,  upon  all  the 
instructions  that  have  permitted  him  to  attain  this  liappy 
result. 

If,  instead  of  dealing  with  an  ordinary  subject,  we  have 
to  instruct  a  very  nervous  man  or  one  of  but  little  intelli- 
gence, if  we  ascertain  that  he  does  not  exert  the  pressure 
upon  the  trigger  in  the  manner  required,  we  will  have  him 
quit  his  piece  "without  firing  a  loaded  cartridge.  We  now 
interrupt  the  drill  for  a  few  minutes.    Rest  calms  the  ex- 
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citement  of  the  nerves.  We  give  new  explanations  to 
those  who  appear  not  to  have  tmderstood  the  theory  of  the 

pressure  of  the  trigger  finger  upon  the  trigger  by  causing 
them  to  follow  the  following  demonstration.  We  place  the 
pupil  in  the  standing  position  and  say  to  him :  "  Let  us  sup- 
pose for  an  instant  your  body  represents  the  trigger;  we 
are  goin^  to  press  gradually  against  that  trigger  while  we 
will  suppose  you  to  be  placed  on  the  prolongation  of  a  cer- 
tain line;  we  will  maintain  the  pressure  but  without  in- 
creasing it  as  often  as  your  body  shall  depart  from  this  line; 
when  you  shall  again  be  placed  upon  the  prolongation  of 
this  line  we  will  increase  the  pressure  tmtil  you  lose  your 
equilibrium.  The  loss  of  equilibrium  in  these  cases  repre- 
sents  the  escapement  of  the  trigger  when  you  exert  pressure 
upon  it  according  to  the  principles  just  described.*' 

This  somewhat  rude  demonstration  is  better  for  some 
intellects  than  the  clearest  of  explanations  for  it  renders  a 
better  account  of  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the 

successive  pressures  exerted  upon  the  body  of  the  man  (or 
the  trigger)  up  to  the  loss  of  equilibrium  (the  escapement) 
and  the  sudden  pressure  or  jerk  by  which  he  would  have 
l)een  able  to  have  provoked  the  fall,  or  the  escapement  of 

the  trigger. 

There  are  other  useful  means.    Sometimes  we  employ 

the  following: 

The  ])ui)il  aims,  the  right  hand  grasping  the  small  of  the 
stock  without  placing  the  finger  upon  the  trigger.  The 
instructor  makes  sure  that  the  line  of  sight  is  well  taken, 
and  that  the  piece  no  longer  oscillates  appreciably.  At 
this  moment  1^  presses  the  trigger  himself  and  determines 
the  moment  for  firing  the  shot  unknown  to  the  rifleman, 
and  the  bullet  is  again  well  placed.  With  a  little  practice 
it  is  easy  to  discover  the  instant  when  the  line  of  sight  is 
well  taken,  without  having  recourse  to  the  pointing 
mirror. 

It  is  important  that  the  pupil  be  drilled  with  a  piece 
so  adaptedas  to  increase  the  chances  of  his  obtaining  good 
results  immediately.    It  is  necessary  that  he  be  impressed 

that  he  is  naturally  a  good  shot;  whence  the  necessity  for 
placing  him  in  the  best  way  possiV>le  f<^r  attaining  this 
end.   Another  not  less  important  recommendation  is  that 
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all  lessons  must  be  of  short  duration.  Physical  fatigue  or 
mental  weariness  must  be  guarded  against. 

The  succeeding  lessons  are  given  in  the  same  manner, 
that  is  by  using  empty  cartridges  at  first  and  then  loaded 
ones.  The  instructor  loads  the  piece  with  a  ball  cartridge 
every  time  that  he  judges  the  chances  arc  that  the  rifleman 
will  exert  a  correct  pressure  upon  the  trigger.  He  after- 
wards decreases  the  number  of  dummv  cartridges,  increas- 
ing by  a  like  number  the  loaded  uiies,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Revolver  Practice. — The  instructor  places  the  young 
shot  before  a  target,  hve  meters  distant,  which  is  thirty 
centimeters  in  diameter  and  is  divided  into  two  zones. 
He  ostensibly  loads  the  revolver  with  dummy  cartridges. 
As  in  rifle  firing,  he  directs  the  pupil  to  think  exclusively  of 
exerting  a  pressure  upon  the  trigger  while  the  arm  is  cor- 
rectly pointed  ;  to  maintain  the  pressure  without  increas- 
ing it  when  the  line  of  sight  deviates  from  the  point  aimed 
at,  to  not  be  concerned  at  any  moment  about  the  possible 
escapement  of  the  trie?er :  the  whole  body  has  participated 
in  this  movement  and  the  shnt  would  have  been  bad  had 
the  revolver  been  loaded.  The  exercise  is  repeated  until 
the  man  becomes  inditlerent  about  the  escapement  of  the 
trigger,  leaving  him  always  unaware  if  the  cartridge  be 
loaded  or  not.  Tliis  point  is  important,  because  it  is  in  the 
exercises  with  dummy  cartridges  that  the  pupil  most 
easily  perceives  bis  mistakes  and  by  the  use  of  his  will 
prevents  the  jerking  movement  which  causes  the  deviation 
of  the  arm.  By  degrees  the  amplitude  of  the  movement 
decreases  until  it  becomes  nothing.  At  this  moment  the 
instructor  cocks  the  mechanism  upon  a  loaded  cartridge, 
unknown  to  the  man  firing,  who  continues  the  exercise 
without  being  impressed  by  the  possible  discharge.  The 
shot  is  fired  and  nine  times  out  of  ten.  as  in  rifle  firing,  the 
shot  is  well  placed.  As  with  the  rifle,  the  lesson  must  ter- 
minate with  a  good  result.  The  ])upil  will  all  the  more 
willingly  reflect  upon  the  rlifTerent  features  of  the  lesson 
the  more  that  he  is  astonished  at  the  success  of  his  shooting. 
The  succeeding  lessons  are  given  in  the  same  way,  that  is, 
by  using  dummy  cartridges,  then  ball  cartridges  varying 
in  number  according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  progress  of 
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the  shot.    The  results  must  invariably  be  good  unless  the 

instructor  be  at  fault. 

At  the  beginning  care  will  be  taken  not  to  fire  several 
ball  cartridges  consecutively,  because  the  projection  of  the 
ball  and  the  noise  of  the  discharge  result  in  exciting  the 
nervous  system  of  the  new  shot.  The  progress  of  the  in- 
struction should  be  more  or  less  rapid,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
instructor  to  determine  from  his  own  observation  and 
judgment  the  moment  the  pupil  is  in  a  state  to  practice 
with  ball  cartridges  exclusively.  In  ordinary  cases,  with 
subjects  of  average  ability*  three  or  four  exercises  are 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result,  that  is,  to  place 
alt  the  bullets  within  a  circle  of  five  centimeters  radius 
from  a  distance  of  fifteen  meters. 

This  result  having  been  obtained  with  a  gallery  pistol, 
the  target  is  placed  at  the  twcnty-nieter  range,  and  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  succeeds  in  placing  a  series  of  six  shootswithin 
the  circle  just  described,  the  instructor  begins  ^v4th  the 
service  revolver.  The  target  is  again  placed  at  fifteen 
meters,  then  at  twenty  meters,  and  in  two  or  three  drills 
the  pupil  succeeds  in  placing  all  the  shots  in  a  target  fifteen 
centimeters  in  diameter  and  can  be  considered  a  good 
pistol  shot. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  the  progress  is  much 
more  rapid  if  they  use  an  accurate  gallery  pistol  than  if 
they  begin  at  once  with  a  service  revolver. 

BASIS  OF  THE  METHOD. 

The  method  which  we  advocate  is  supported  by  hun- 
dreds of  experiences  which  are  rented  almost  daily  at  the 
shooting  school  at  Rennes.  A  practice  which  gives  such 
tmiform  results,  borne  out  by  the  success  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Rennes  school  at  national  and  international  competi- 
tions, must  have  a  solid  foundati(Mi  and  rest  upon  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  important  to  be  set  forth. 

The  poor  shooting  of  the  pupil  is  not  generally  due,  as 
we  have  said,  to  incorrect  aiming  nor  to  the  tremor  of  the 
hand%hile  aiming;  the  new  shot  very  quickly  succeeds  in 
aiming  well  and  in  minimizing  the  amplitude  of  the  oscilla- 
tions. 

If  you  observe  the  inexperienced  man  as  he  presses  the 
trigger  to  fire  his  piece  you  will  notice  a  sudden,  jerking,  con- 
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vulsive  movement,  not  only  of  the  finger,  but  of  the  entire  body. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  movement  and  what  is  its  cause? 
It  is  classed  as  a  "  reflex  "  movement.  We  are  now  obliged  to 
make  an  incursion  into  the  domain  of  physiology. 

A  reflex  is  a  responsive  movement  determined  by  the  excita- 
tion of  a  peripheric  nerve.  Sneezing  is  a  reflex ;  the  movement 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  caused  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon  is  a 
reflex.  In  those  movements  the  spinal  marrow  is  the  reflex 
center.  The  peripherical  excitation  is  transmitted  to  the  cells 
ol  the  inarrow  which  reacts  by  a  motive  excitation.  The 
higher  nervous  centers  exercise  a  governing  actkm  over  the 
medullary  centers;  they  diminish  the  excitability  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  consequently,  the  reflex  movements.  The  will, 
the  seat  of  which  is  in  the  higher  nervous  centers,  can  of  itself 
prevent  certain  reflex  movements,  such  as  coughing  and 
sneezing. 

In  the  particular  case  which  concerns  us  what  is  the  pro- 
voking cause  of  the  reflex  which  leads  to  the  displacement  of  the 
arm  and  of  the  entire  body  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  auto-sugges- 
tion united  to  the  thought  of  the  detonation  and  of  the  recoil  of 
the  piece.  A  good  proof  of  this  is  that  the  pupil  suppresses  the 
reflex  when  he  is  to  Are,  or  believes  he  is  to  fire,  with  a  dummy 
cartridge,  but  that  it  will  reappear  when  he  knows  that  he  is  to 
fire  with  bcUl  cartridges.  So  let  us  caution  the  pupil  to  not 
think  of  the  discharge,  but  to  think  solely  of  exerting  a  pressure 
upon  the  trigger  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  In  this  way 
the  discharge  takes  place  without  the  momentary  volition  of 
the  shot;  whon  this  is  so  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  bullet  is 
well  placed  in  the  central  zone. 

Lastly,  if  the  man  intentionally  exerts  a  sudden  pressure 
upon  the  trigger  this  method  of  procedure  favors  the  pro- 
duction of  the  reflex.  In  fact,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
abruptness  and  suddenness  of  the  peripherical  excitation 
promotes  this  same  eflect. 

Physiology  teaches  us,  besides,  that  the  reflex  movements 
are  subjected  to  certain  laws.  They  first  irradiate  transversely 
(law  of  symmetry),  then  longitudinally  in  the  homologous 
|3arts;  in  the  end  they  are  generalized  when  the  excitation  is 
intense  and  very  sudden.  These  laws  explain  the  movements 
that  we  have  noticed  in  the  superior  members  and  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  new  shot.   In  practically  no  case  can  it  happen 
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that  the  movement  of  the  trij^j^er  fin^Tjcr  will  be  transmitted 
directly  to  the  shoulder.  We  liave  the  j)roof  of  it  in  this  fact, 
that  the  shoulder  and  the  whole  body  remain  motionless  when 
the  pupil  believes  that  hetis  usinp  empty  cartridges.  The 
movement  which  causes  the  discharge  evokes  an  idea  of  de- 
tonation and  of  the  recoil  of  the  weapon,  and  this  idea  causes 
a  reflex  movement. 

In  this  drill,  as  in  all  others,  habit  leads  to  automatism, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  practice.  In  order  to  attain  it 
rapidly,  one  must  divert  the  pupil's  attention  from  the  idea 
which  causes  the  mistake  to  be  avoided.  This  idea  is  the 
intention  of  discharging  the  weapon.  It  is  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  he  must  think  exclusively  of  exerting  a  gradual  and 
sustained  pressure  upon  the  trigger,  that  he  must  concentrate 
his  whole  attention  upon  this  point  without  being  preoccupied 
about  the  discharge  uf  the  weapon.  All  the  instruction  must 
be  given  with  this  object  in  view^. 

THE  R6LB  op  PATIQUB. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  benefit  of  short  lessons.  We  will 
now  discuss  the  point  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  the  chief 
importance. 

The  effect  of  fatigue  has  been  discussed  and  variously  inter- 
preted on  occasions  of  rifle  matches  preceded  by  more  or  less 
extended  marches.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
note  the  result  of  an  experience  of  this  kind. 

Twenty  soldiers  were  required  to  practice  after  having 
made  a  march  of  fifteen  kilometers.  The  rate  of  marching  was 
very  rapid.  The  occasion  was  an  eliminative  test  in  long 
distance  marching,  organized  by  the  periodical  Le  Matin.  At 
the  end  of  the  march  the  soUHers  were  wet  with  pers|)iration ,  and 
and  including  the  time  necessary  to  change  clothing,  we  liad 
to  commence  firing  only  one-half  hour  after  arrival.  The 
general  results  of  the  practice  under  these  conditions  were  very 
satisfactory.  But  it  must  be  stated  that  it  took  place  with 
men  already  trained  in  shooting  and  marching.  The  one  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that  with  well-trained 
men  general  fatigue  has  no  adverse  influence  upon  the  aptness 
in  firing  provided  it  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit.  In  fact, 
we  know  that  moderate  fatigue  tones  up  the  nervous  system. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  excessive  fatigue  has  an  ener\'ating 
and  depressing  effect,  for  it  favors  the  development  of  the 
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reflex  movements.  In  order  to  better  comprehend  the  influ- 
ence of  fatigue  upon  the  production  of  these  movements,  we 
will  borrow  a  few  pathological  examples.  If,  for  instance,  we 
consider  epilepsy,  which  is  a  malady  that  appears  to  be  the 
extreme  of  reflex,  we  see  that  11  wise  method  of  training  delays 
the  convulsive  attacks,  while  the  abuse  of  physical  exercise 
increases  their  frequency.  The  mtiscular  contraction  is  the 
result  of  pressing  fatigue  to  the  extreme  limit.  The  common 
idea  extends  only  to  the  belief  that  the  greater  the  fatigue  the 
more  must  the  will  be  called  upon  to  suppress  the  momentary 
contracture. 

Now,  as  we  see  that  the  reflex  movements  are  the  usual 
cause  of  the  beginner's  poor  shooting,  we  must  make  him  use 

his  will  to  suppress  these  movements,  and  the  conclusion  to  be 
derived  is;  one  must  avoid  fatiguing  the  pupil. 

We  but  mention  the  need  of  training  the  man  in  raising  and 
holding  the  piece  at  the  shoulder,  a  training  of  which  the  use- 
fulness is  recognized  by  all.  But  besides  this  very  manifest 
cause  of  lassitude,  there  are  others  that  caimot  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  instructor.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  psychical 
fatigue  due  to  the  lesson  being  prolonged,  and  there  is  the 
emotional  fatigue  due  to  the  fear  of  the  recoil,  the  remarks  of 
the  instructor,  the  comments  of  spectators,  etc.  Indeed,  any 
prolonged  or  violent  sensorial  excitement  causes  fatigue.  The 
instructor  must  note  these  and  many  others,  such  as  external 
heat,  excessive  thirst,  eto.,  which  enervate  even  trained  shots. 
The  instructor  must,  therefore,  allow  frequent  rests,  give  short 
lessons,  attaching  less  importance  to  the  duration  of  the  drills 
than  to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  pupil. 

EDUCATION  OP  THB  SENSE  OF  SIGHT. 

Good  long-distance  vision  is  required  in  the  use  of  modem 
weapons. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  distant  objects, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  eye  be  of  normal  conformation ;  it  is  a 
thing  which  has  to  be  learned.  Sailors  and  signal  men  along 
the  coast,  whose  range  of  vision  is  considerable,  have  acquired 
this  quality  by  practice,  by  an  unconsciously  attained  ^uca- 
tion.  In  most  of  the  other  professions  we  seldom  use  our  eyes 
except  for  close  vision,  for  we  are  not  accustomed  to  discern 
distant  objects.  But  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  visual  acute- 
ness  of  not  only  those  men  whose  eyes  are  normal,  but  of  those 
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attacked  by  myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism  to  a 
slight  degree. 

If  the  functional  inactivity  leads  rapidly  toward  the  loss  of 
vision,  regular  exercise  is  not  slow  in  restoring  it.  In  strabis- 
mus, for  example,  the  squinting  eye,  which  generally  ceases  to 
be  useful,  loses  its  visual  power  by  degrees,  but  it  rapidly  re- 
cuperates if  the  functions  of  the  other  eye  are  suppressed. 

In  saying  that  the  eye  loses  its  visual  powers,  we  employ 
an  expression  which  may  cause  confusion  regarding  the  me- 
chanical phenomenon  of  vision.  The  eye  having  undergone  no 
alteration  in  its  structure,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  sight  be 
destroyed,  that  the  visual  cells  of  the  brain  be  in  a  state  of 
functional  inactivity,  for  it  is  the  brain  that  sees,  elaborating 
within  itself  the  luminous  impressions  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
retina  and  the  optic  nerve.  These  latter  are  only  receiving 
and  transmitting:  organs ;  the  interpretation  of  the  impression 
— that  is  to  say  the  perception,  devolves  upon  the  brain.  It 
is  consequently  the  education  of  the  nerve-cells  that  have  to  be 
accomplished.  The  instructor  must  be  well  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  vision  the  mind  has  a  task  to  per- 
form, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  visual  intelligence 
if  one  may  so  express  one's  self  (Trinaud). 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out 
the  details  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  to  attain  this  end. 
We  will  Hmit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  tisefulness  of  de- 
voting a  large  part  of  the  preparatory  instruction  to  the  eye, 
of  carrying  on  the  practice  in  the  beginning  as  much  as  possible 
in  clear  weather,  which  increases  and  sometimes  doubles  the 
visibility  of  objects,  the  ])ur|)ose  being  to  always  surround  the 
young  rifleman  with  the  best  conditions  in  order  to  obtain 
good  results. 

POSITION  OP  THE  SHOT. 

We  have  advised  jdacing  the  beginner  in  the  prone  ])Osition. 
This  position  presents  two  advantages;  it  causes  the  minimum 
of  fatigue;  it  gives  the  maximum  of  precision. 

The  first  advantage  is  manifest  and  is  not  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. The  second  is  the  result  of  several  factors.  The  dis- 
placements, whether  caused  by  the  recoil  of  the  piece,  by  the 
reflexes  or  by  the  ordinary  oscillations  of  the  body  are  less  than 
in  any  other  position.  The  piece  bdng  held  firmly  against  the 
shoulder  and  supported  by  both  hands  with  the  elbows  resting 
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on  a  fixed  plane,  describes  only  small  oscillations,  permitting 
the  pupil  to  quickly  direct  the  line  of  sight.  It  is  important  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  hold  the  piece  firmly,  without  stiffness 
and  without  employing  too  much  effort  in  assimiing  this  posi- 
tion. When  the  pupil  is  able  to  place  two-thirds  of  the  shots 
within  the  central  zone  he  takes  the  kneeling  position,  the  right 
foot  being  placed  either  in  flexion  or  extension  at  the  will  of  the 
rifleman.  The  position  is  fatiguing,  a  long  suppling  being 
necessary  to  make  it  tolerable  for  any  length  of  time;  it  is  well 
to  allow  the  rifleman  to  take  both  methods  and  to  rest  the 
weight  of  his  body  on  the  heel.  The  kneeling  position  offers 
the  greatest  rapidity  of  fire. 

When  three-fourths  of  the  bullets  are  placed  within  the 
central  zone,  the  instruction  is  continued  in  the  position  of 
firing  standing.  This  is  the  most  fatiguing  position,  and  the 
one  which  requires  the  longest  training,  as  much  for  the  easy 
support  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  as  for  diminishing  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  movements  of  the  arm  and  of  the  body;  for  these 
reasons  it  should  be  taken  last. 

In  revolver  firing  we  allow  the  beginner  the  liberty  of  hold- 
ing the  weapon  at  will,  of  ])lacing  the  arm  and  the  forearm  in  the 
position  most  suitable  for  him.  Generalh'  the  young  shot  holds 
the  arm  in  a  more  or  less  flexed  position,  for  it  appears  to  him 
to  give  less  fatigue  and  permits  him  the  more  easily  to  decrease 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  weapon.  xVnother  reason  which  he 
often  unconsciously  obeys,  in  determining  the  choice  of  position 
for  the  superior  member,  is  the  necessity  for  adapting  the  eye  so 
as  to  clearly  distinguish  three  points ;  the  sight  notch,  the  front 
sight  and  the  point  aimed  at.  Now,  the  distance  at  which  the 
weapon  muts  be  held  in  order  to  attain  this  result  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  conformation  of  the  eye  and  its  adaptive  ability. 
The  pupil  determines  this  distance  instinctively ;  every  liberty 
must  be  allowed  him  in  this  regard .  When  the  results  obtained 
tmder  theos  conditions  are  satisfactory,  it  is  well  to  accustom 
the  pupil  m  the  classic  position  wliich  permits  the  maximum  of 
precision  being  attained.  In  this  position  the  forearm  is  held 
nearly  straight,  and  the  butt  of  the  revolver  is  held  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  axis  of  the  hand  and  of  the  forearm  will  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  prolongation  of  the  line  of  the  arm.  This 
last  position  is  taken  as  soon  as  the  arm  is  sufficiently  supple 
that  the  weapon  can  be  held  for  osme  moments  without  fatigue. 
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It  is  on  account  of  the  need  for  this  preliminary  suppling  that 
we  do  not  compel  the  pupil  to  take  this  position  at  the  outset. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  method  which  we  extol  has  the  sanction  of  long  expe- 
rience. It  has  several  advantages  over  the  methods  commonly 
practiced. 

It  permits  the  quick  training  of  shots.  For  the  beginner  it 
avoids  the  discouragements  so  prejudicial  to  his  instruction. 
There  is  bom  and  developed  in  him  the  hking  i(Ji  small  arms' 
practice,  because  it  gives  him  confidence  in  his  skill  and  in  his 
weapon. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  such  results  the  instructor  must  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  method,  confidence 
which  he  can  acquire  only  by  personal  and  assiduous  practice. 
Under  these  conditions  he  will  cause  his  pupils  to  share  his  faith 
and  brilliant  success  will  crown  his  efforts. 

Translator's  Commbkts. 

The  methods  outlined  above,  so  far  as  they  ajiply  to  rifle 
practice,  were  used  by  the  translatfir  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
apply  them  in  training  eleven  re-enlisted  men  and  recruits  who 
had  joined  his  company  after  the  close  of  the  regular  company 
practice,  and  near  the  end  of  the  season  in  1905.  Une  of  these 
men  had  previously  qualified  as  sharpshooter,  one  as  marks- 
man, three  as  third  classmen  and  six  had  never  qualified  in  the 
marksman's  course. 

For  three  or  four  days  before  going  upon  the  range,  and  also 
during  the  instruction  practice  while  on  the  range,  they  were 
assiduously  worked  in  these  exercises,  using  the  gun  sling  and 
peep  sight.  The  range  practice  for  these  men  in  the  marks- 
man's and  sharpshooters'  courses  covered  six  days  and  ended 
by  four  qualifying  as  sharpshooters,  five  as  marfemen  and  two 
as  first  classmen.  There  was  no  flinching  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  men  after  the  second  day  of  the  preliminan,^  position,  aim- 
ing and  gallery  |>raetiee  exercises.  It  was  also  made  a  point  to 
assure  them  from  the  l)e^Mnning  that  if  they  consU-intly  and 
faitlifully  applied  the  principle  of  the  trigger  pull,  as  taught 
them  in  accordance  with  the  above  methods,  they  would  all 
qualify  as  first  classmen  or  better,  and  the  results  fully  justified 
the  confidence  that  was  inspired  in  them. 
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THE  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  A  RAIL- 
ROAD IN  A  THEATER  OP  WAR 

By  Captain  W.  D.  CONNOR.  Corps  of  Bnginbbrs. 

II. 

HE  great  difficulty  in  operating  a  military 
railroad  has  never  come  from  failure  by  the 
railroad  men  to  grasp  the  military  require- 
ments, but  always  from  a  failure  by  the  mil- 
itary men  to  grasp  the  railway  situation. 
The  fact  that  a  man  in  whom  some  governor 
is  "reposing  special  trust  and  confidence"  happens  to  be 
riding  on  a  military  railway  gives  him  no  ownership  in  the 
train  nor  the  track,  nor  does  it  authorize  him  to  give  orders 
to  the  railway  officials  or  employees,  nor  otherwise  interfere 
in  the  operation  of  the  road.  This  simple  fact  seems  hard 
to  teach,  but  experience  both  here  and  abroad  has  shown 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  fundamental  principle  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  military  railroad.  Any  officer  must 
be  held  as  responsible  for  an  unauthorized  order  to  a  railway 
official  or  employee  as  he  would  be  if  he  gave  it  to  a  regiment 
of  infantry  or  to  a  battery  of  artillery.  A  South  African 
railway  official  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  on  the  line  were  not  nearly  so  disturbing  to  traffic  as 
the  arrival  of  a  friendly  general  with  his  forces. 
'  The  following  order  was  issued  in  1862 : 

War  Department,  A.  G.  O. 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  10,  '6a. 

Spbcial  Ordbrs  No.  337. 

Conunandingf  officers  of  troops  along:  the  line  of  the  militarv 

railroad  will  give  all  needful  facilities  to  the  officers  of  the  road, 
and  to  the  quartermasters  in  loading  and  unloading  the  cars  so  as 
to  prevent  delays.  On  arrival  at  stations  the  cars  will  be  ttnloaded, 
night  or  day,  and  the  whole  train  will  be  unloaded  at  one  tixae,  and 
parties  will  be  ready  to  unload  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains. 

*  *  *  m  *  4>4i4i  4r 

Commanding  officers  will  guard  all  the  track  and  all  the  rail- 
road property  within  the  limits  of  their  command,  and  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  results.   Any  military  officer  who  shsll  neglect 

•OoalfaMadftam  Se|>t«mber  Jovbmal. 
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his  duty  in  this  respect,  on  being  reported  by  a  quartermaster  or 
by  an  official  of  the  railway  will  have  his  name  stricken  from  the 
rolls  of  the  army. 

No  offi^r,  whatever  his  rank,  will  interfere  with  the  niimmg  of 
the  cars  or  engines  as  directed  by  the  director  of  military  rail- 
ways or  of  his  agents.  Any  one  who  so  interferes  will  be  dismissed 
from  the  service  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

By  command  of  the  Srrrctnry  of  War, 

(Sig.)  E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Asst.  Adfntant-General. 

General  McCallum  regards  this  order  as  the  foundation 
of  all  the  success  that  the  military  railroads  had  in  their  op- 
eration and  the  lack  of  such  an  order  as  the  cause  of  the 
failures  of  the  railwa3rs  that  were  run  by  the  military  au- 
thorities on  several  occasions  and  which  were  dismal  failures. 
He  states:  ''Without  it  (the  order)  the  whole  railway  system, 
which  has  proved  an  important  element  in  conducting  mil- 
itary movements,  would  have  been  not  only  a  costly  exper- 
iment, but  a  ludicrous  failure.  The  fact  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  management  of  a  railway  is  as  much  a  dis- 
tinct profession  as  is  the  art  of  war  and  should  be  so  regarded. " 

DUTIES  OPTHB  CHIBP  OP  TUB  PIBLD  RAILWAY  SBRVICB. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  advance  the  duties  of 
the  chief  of  the  field  railway  service  will  be: 

1.  To  keep  the  conmmnding  general  posted  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  railway,  and  to  transmit  the  general's  orders. 

2.  To  repair  and  operate  the  railroad  as  fast  as  the  army 
advances. 

3.  To  protect  the  railway  nlTicials  and  operatives  from 
the  interference  of  the  military  forces  along  the  road. 

Our  regulations  place  this  ofificer  on  the  staff  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  base  and  the  line  of  communications. 
Colonel  Girouard  says  emphaiicalK  trial  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  after  two  years'  trial  of  this  system  in  South  Africa 
it  was  decided  that  all  such  officers  should  be  under  the  chief 
of  the  railway  service,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  general 
commanding.  This  is  the  case  in  the  German  Army  where 
the  Chief  of  the  Field  Railway  Service  is  directly  imder  the 
Inspector  General  of  Communications,  who  is  one  of  the 
assistants  to  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Emperor. 

THB  ADVANCB  OP  THB  ARMY. 

As  the  army  advances,  the  construction  corps  follows, 
repairing  the  bridges,  sidings  and  stations.   T^  -  part  of 
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the  construction  corps  mtist  be  in  charge  of  men  espedally 
selected  for  their  ability  as  rapid  repairers.  Their  repairs 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  they  will  be 
followed  by  another  gang  that  will  make  the  permanent  re- 
pairs. The  first  thing  necessar>^  is  to  get  some  sort  of  a  line 
through  and  this  cannot  wait  for  the  permanent  repair.  The 
ordinary  train  service  will  run  to  the  beginning  of  the  tem- 
porary line  and  from  this  point  lighter  locomotives  will  haul 
the  cars  to  the  end  of  the  track.  The  division  directly  be- 
hind the  army  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  handle  and  it  should 
be  a  great  deal  shorter  than  the  others  ni  the  rear,  where 
conditions  are  more  settled  and  operations  are  proportion- 
sAdy  easier. 

Each  division  should  have  its  own  commissary,  quarter- 
master and  medical  officers.  The  men  should  be  provided 
with  houses  or  tents  and  should  be  kept  track  of,  as  in  any 
other  military  organization. 

Ffom  the  first  there  will  be  trouble  from  outside  inter- 
ference and  from  conflict  of  authority,  unless  past  experience 
is  profited  by  and  distinct  rules  made  to  cover  all  possible 
contingencies  before  they  arise.  Officers  charged  with  car- 
rying out  certain  duties,  and  anxious  to  do  them  properly 
are  not  always  able  to  see  beyond  their  own  sphere,  and  re- 
alize that  there  are  a  dozen  other  officers  along  the  line  with 
work  that  they  consider  more  important  than  his  and  all  of 
them  acting  as  though  they  thought  that  the  railroad  was 
operated  for  their  particular  use,  instead  of  for  the  service 
at  large. 

Military  roads  often  cannot  comply  with  nearly  all  of  the 
demands  made  upon  them  when  running  at  their  best  and 
unmolested,  and  chaos  will  surely  result  if  outside  interfer- 
ence is  permitted  at  all. 

RULES  THAT  ARE   GENKRAT  LY   CONCEDED  AS  ESSENTIAL,  AF- 
FECTING MILITARY  OFFICERS. 

Military  railway  experience  in  this  country  and  abroad 
has  proven  conclusively  that  the  following  rules  must  be 
observed  if  efficient  service  is  to  be  obtained. 

t.   The  duties  of  the  railroad  men  are  so  special  and  so  well 

defined  that  except  in  cases  of  emergency  they  should  not  be  under 
the  orders  of  any  one  except  the  railway  officials.  The  command- 
ing  officers  at  the  stations  of  the  line  aiould  not  be  able  to  give 
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orders,  either  to  the  trainmen  temporarily  at  the  sUttion  nor  to  the 

employees  at  that  point. 

9.    All  orders  and  instructions  in  regard  to  the  movement  of 

trains  must  come  from  the  sui)erintendent  or  his  representative. 
No  orders  from  an)'  other  source  will  be  obeyed  unless  from  the 
commanding  general,  his  chief  of  staff,  or  the  chief  of  the  field  rail- 
way service,  and  such  orders  will  be  in  writing,  signed  by  one  of 
these  or  given  orally  by  one  of  them. 

3.  If,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  military  commander  gives 
orders  in  conflict  with  the  regolations,  he  will  sign  the  same  and 
in  doing  so,  will  assume  'the  responsibility,  and  every  such  case 
arising  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  chief  of  staff.  Such  assumption 
of  authority  will  not  relieve  the  trainmen  from  responnbility  for 
observance  of  all  other  points  of  the  regulations  not  covered  therein. 

4.  No  person,  civil  or  military,  shall  have  the  right  to  order 
the  trainmen  to  detain  a  train  or  to  run  it  ahead  of  its  schedule. 

5.  Requisition  for  cars  will  be  made  well  in  advance  and 
through  the  proper  officer  to  the  railway  oflicials. 

6.  The  superintendent  will  be  notified  in  advance  of  impor- 
tant shipments  so  he  may  arrange  to  move  them  without  delay. 

7.  Shipping  ofTicers  should  be  warned  that  supplies  should 
not  be  forwarded  to  an  advanced  terminus  until  they  are  needed; 
that  stores  for  immediate  use  will  be  shipped  first ;  and  that  uoneeded 
stores  will  be  stored  at  suitable  points  so  as  not  to  block  up  the 
line  nor  fill  the  advanced  storehouses. 

8.  Government  storehouses  will  be  erected  at  all  stations. 
Tents  will  answer  for  a  time,  and  all  stores  must  be  unloaded  im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  and  tmnecessary  delay  of  the 
cars  is  forbidden. 

9.  The  exact  time  that  a  special  will  be  needed  should  be  given 
to  the  despatcher  so  that  a  sidinj^  will  not  be  filled  up  unnecessarily. 
The  work  of  the  entire  division  might  easily  be  delayed  by  not 
observing  this  rule. 

10.  Insolence,  incivility,  a  lack  of  respect  or  cf  accommodation 
should  be  immediately  reported  to  the  superintendent.  Only 
for  extreme  cases  will  the  commanding  oflScer  of  any  station  take 
the  oflfender  into  custody,  and  even  then  he  will  report  his  action 
to  the  railway  officials  at  once. 

11.  Officers  on  duty  and  despatchers,  only,  will  be  allowed 
in  the  tele.E:rai)h  stations,  and  loafing  about  the  stations  will  not 
be  permitted,  as  this  is  a  fruitful  source  of  information  for  spies. 

13.  The  railroads  will  transport  such  men  and  materials  as 
are  ordered  at  any  special  time  oy  the  higher  authorities;  but  all 
such  men  and  materials  must  be  authorized  to  move.  This  will 
not  require  involved  red  tape;  for  men,  it  means  authority  for  their 
absence  and  for  their  transportation;  and  for  materials,  it  means 
a  proper  bill  of  lad  in  5;. 

13.  Freight  requiring  preference  in  movement  will  be  shipped 
on  a  special  bill  of  lading,  or  on  one  accompanied  by  a  red  slip,  and 
shipping  officers  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  unnecessary  use 
of  either. 

14.  Officers  commanding  units  ordered  to  move  by  rail  will, 
upon  receipt  of  such  orders,  telegraph  the  chief  of  the  field-railway 
service  the  followinc:  information  about  the  troops  at  each  station: 

The  stations  of  the  troops  and  their  destination. 
The  number  of  officers,  men  and  horses. 
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The  number  and  kind  of  carts,  wagons  and  guns. 

The  approximate  weight  of  the  baggajj^e  and  equipment. 

The  time  when  the  troops  will  be  ready  to  move. 

Any  other  pertinent  or  special  information. 

On  receipt  of  this  information  the  chief  of  tlie  field  railways 
will  make  his  plans  and  send  details  of  his  arrangements  to  the 
officers  concerned.  The  troops  must  load  their  own  baggage  and 
animals. 

15.  As  in  all  probability  many  railway  supplies  will  have  to 
be  brought  from  the  rear  it  should  be  a  military  offense  to  use  rail- 
way materials  for  fuel. 

16.  Civilians  should  have  permits  to  travel  as  well  as  pass- 
ports to  move  about  the  territory. 

17.  Troops  will  not  occupy  railway  buildings,  except  to  defend 
themselves,  if  such  buildings  are  needed  for  railway  use.  When 
so  occupying  such  buildinp:s.  care  will  be  taken  not  to  interfere 
with  the  ()])eration  of  the  railroad. 

18.  All  ordinary  communications  with  the  railway  officials 
will  be  carried  on  through  the  local  agents. 

19.  The  senior  officer,  or  non-commissioned  officer,  on  any 
train  will  be  responsible  that  order  is  maintained  and  that  the 
regulations  are  obeyed,  and  he  may  order  any  soldier  to  assist  him 
in  this  duty  whether  the  soldier  belongs  to  his  organization  or  not. 

90.  All  stock  and  horses  will  be  watered  and  fed  while  enroute 
over  the  military  railroad  by  the  employees  thereof. 

2  1.  All  box-cars  will  be  provided  with  removable  seats  for  the 
transportation  of  soldiers  and  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

32.  The  railroad  authorities  will  keep  all  surplus  rolling  stock 
away  from  the  front  so  that  the  liability  of  its  capture  will  be  de* 

creased. 

23.  The  military  railroad  authorities  will  make  arrangements 
with  other  roads  for  demurrage  on  cars  that  are  kept  over  the  al- 
lowable  time.    This  will  practically  be  renting  such  cars. 

24.  Cars  will  be  taken  from  or  left  at  a  station  on  the  orders 

of  the  train  despatcher. 

7$.    Special  engines  and  trains  will  be  arranged  for  by  the 

train  despatcher  for  the  ordinary  working  of  the  division.  Special 
movements  of  large  size  will  be  taken  up  in  due  season  with  the 
traffic  manager  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  movement.  Such 
special  movements  will,  as  a  rule,  be  accompanied  by  and  looked 
after  by  a  train  master  who  will  meet  the  train  when  it  arrives  on 
his  division  and  will  accompany  the  same  over  his  division. 

36.    Complete  car  reports  will  be  made  at  least  once  daily  so 

that  the  train  despatcher  may  always  know  the  location  and  num- 
ber of  empty  cars,  the  probable  number  of  loads  for  the  next  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  the  length  of  time  that  cars  are  being  held  for 
unloading. 

27.    The  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  all  trains  will  be  posted 

conspicuously  in  all  stations. 

38.  A  system  of  telegraphic  time  will  be  arranged  for  so  that 
there  will  be  uniform  time  at  all  points  on  the  line. 

39.  The  conductor  is  responsible  for  the  running  of  the  tratn» 
thouirh  for  any  actions  clearly  contrary  to  regulations  the  engine* 

man  is  equally  responsible. 
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$o.  Employees  will  comply  with  every  request  not  incom- 
patible with  their  prescribed  duties,  and  if  necessary  to  refuse  they 
vill  do  so  civilly. 

3T.  The  dbief  of  the  field  railway  service  will  determine  at 
any  time  whether  any  Other  than  military  supplies  will  be  carried 
by  the  railroad. 

RELATIVE  TIMES  REQUIRED  TO  GO  BY  RAIL  AND  TO  MARCH. 

Every  body  of  troops  that  is  ordered  from  one  place  to 
another  will  normally  desire  to  go  by  rail,  and  if  the  road  is 
taxed  to  any  where  near  its  limit,  it  freqtiently  is  not  at  all 
desirable  to  suspend  freight  traffic  and  carry  troops.  The 
question  of  the  relative  times  reqtiired  to  march  the  distance 
and  to  go  bv  r?.i1  will  frequently  come  up. 

Ldt.  D— the  distance  to  be  traversed, 
N— the  number  of  troops. 

Z — the  number  of  trains  that  can  leave  per  hour. 
Y — the  carrying  capacity  of  each  train. 
R—  the  rate  per  hour  of  train  travel. 
M — the  rate  of  travel  of  troops  marching. 
As  the  ^oops  can  only  march  abottt  eight  (8)  hours  per  day 
and  as  the  trains  and  the  loading  can  go  on  day  and  night, 
the  problem  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  i.  e.  where  g 
is  eight  or  less,  and  where  -g    is  greater  than  eight. 

In  the  first  case;  if  -  S  <  +  —§7  it  take 
less  time  for  the  troops  to  march  than  to  entrain  and  be  trans- 
ported. If  —  M  larger  than  the  second  term  then  the 
troops  will  go  quicker  by  train. 

In  the  second  case;  if     "m  -  \  -  ~k it  will  take 

less  time  for  the  troops  to  march  than  to  go  by  rail,  if  the 
second  term  is  the  larger  the  converse  is  true.  (To  be 
accurate,  if  —  equals  a  mixed  numl)er,  the  whole  num- 
ber only  should  be  multiplied  by  3  and  the  fraction  added  to 
the  result.) 

If  the  two  terms  are  nearly  equal  and  the  railroad  is  heavily 
taxed  by  its  freight  the  troops  should  march,  unless  there 
is  urgent  need  of  having  a  few  soldiers  on  the  ground  at  once. 

Large  bodies  of  troops  take  so  long  to  entrain  that  they 
can  go  on  foot  quicker  than  by  rail  over  much  larger  distances 
than  can  small  bodies  of  the  same  troops. 
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NUMBER  OF  TRAINS  POSSIBLE  ON  A  SINGLE  TRACK  ROAD. 

Given  a  certain  type  of  engine  and  its  load,  the  number  of 
trains  per  hour  that  can  be  run  over  a  single  track  road  de- 
pends upon  the  distances  between  stations,  the  grades,  curves 
and  condition  of  the  road-bed.  There  will  be  a  certain  interval 
between  stations  where  a  combination  of  the  above  elements 
will  govern  the  number  of  trains  that  can  be  run  per  hour 
over  that  particular  division.  That  interval  is  the  one  that 
requires  the  greatest  length  of  time  for  a  train  to  traverse  in 
both  directions.  Every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  have 
these  times  equal  for  all  intervals  betwe^  stations  and  to 
accomplish  this  extra  sidings,  engines  and  flagmen  must 
be  used.  This  same  effect  could  be  accomplished  by  light- 
ening the  loads  at  different  stations,  but  it  is  not  expedient 
to  change  the  loading  so  often,  and  other  meastires  must  be 
resorted  to. 

ECONOMIC  RELATION  OF  TONNAGE  AND  TRAINS. 

The  engines  are  changed  at  the  ends  of  the  freight  divi- 
sions and  at  this  point  a  change  can  readily  be  made  in  the  load 

in  each  train.  The  number  of  tons  that  an  engine  can  eco- 
nomically pull  over  a  division  is  called  the  tonnaj^e  rating  of 
that  engine  for  that  divisinn  This  ^vill  \arv  on  different 
divisions,  due  to  the  three  elements  before  mentioned.  When 
a  new  section  of  the  road  is  taken  over  for  operation,  the  sup- 
erintendent should  have  a  study  made  of  the  new  line  and 
the  old  line,  together,  to  see  where,  by  putting  in  new  sidings, 
improving  the  road-bed,  or  putting  in  extra  engines,  he  can 
increase  the  possible  number  of  trains  per  day  or  the  number 
of  tons  per  train. 

The  economic  arrangement  will  be  when  the  maximtun 
number  of  trains  per  day  over  a  division,  multiplied  by  the 
maximum  tonnage  rating  of  the  engines  used,  is  the  same  for 
all  divisions.  To  do  this  exactly  is  impossible,  but  everv 
step  toward  this  end  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  road. 
If  the  carrying  capacity  exceeds  the  demands  made  upon  the 
road,  there  is  no  jwticular  need  of  oxertion  to  get  the  full 
work  out  of  the  road,  but  the  Southern  States,  France,  Egypt, 
the  Philippines  and  South  Africa  are  all  examples  of  wars 
carried  on  without  sufficient  railway  facilities  and  no  record 
has  been  found  of  one  waged  with  an  excess  of  such  facilities. 
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CAPACITY  OF  A  DOUBLB-TRACK  RAILWAY. 

Assuming  as  before  that  we  have  detennmed  the  capacity 
of  our  engines  over  a  certain  stretch  of  tracks,  the  number  of 
trains  that  can  be  run  per  hour  over  a  double- track  road, 
until  we  reach  one  continuous  line  of  cars  at  the  limit  of  speed, 
is  only  limited  by  the  consideration  of  safety.  Trains  break 
in  two,  engines  fail  and  other  accidents  happen :  nnri  if  the  train 
behind  is  too  close  it  runs  into  the  disabled  tram  before  the 
proper  precautions  can  be  taken.  Trains  running  very  close 
together  are  limited  greatly  in  the  speed  that  they  can  attain, 
and  probably  on  a  military  road  the  best  system  that  could 
be  applied  would  be  the  closed  block  system  where  no  two 
trains  are  allowed  in  the  same  block  except  under  special 
conditions,  and  then  the  second  train  runs  with  a  precautionary 
permit  that  warns  the  engineman  that  he  is  running  behind 
another  train  and  has  not  a  clear  road  in  front  of  him.  These 
blocks  should  be  at  stations  if  they  are  not  over  five  or  six 
miles  apart,  as  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  length  for  the 
blocks.  The  agent  at  the  block  sets  his  block  against  traf- 
fic as  soon  as  the  train  passes  his  block  and  holds  it  there 
until  he  receives  word  from  the  next  block  operator  that 
the  train  has  passed  his  block  and  that  the  track  is  open 
between  them. 

TRAINS  ON  THE  RAILROAD  BEHIND  SHERMAN'S  ARMY  IN  1864. 

The  trains  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
in  1864  wtie  run  in  fleets  of  four  trains  each  and  four  such 
fleets  were  sent  each  way  daily.  These  trains  averaged  about 
ten  cars  of  ten  tons  each,  making  the  total  about  1600  tons 
that  went  to  the  army  daily.  General  Sherman  says  that 
this  exceeded  the  absolutely  necessary  needs  of  the  army  and 
allowed  for  accidents  that  were  conmion  and  inevitable." 
This  army,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  100,000  men  and  about 
35,000  horses  in  a  hostile  country. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  all  roads  has  increased  enor- 
mouslv  since  the  Civil  War  and  cars  of  fifty  tons  capacity  arc 
Cfimmon  to-dav  wliile  cars  under  twenty  tons  capacity  are 
uncommon.  The  number  of  such  cars  that  can  be  hauled 
bv  one  engine  varies  with  the  class  of  engine  and  with  the 
com j)ensated  grades  of  i  he  r<  'ud.  The  railroads  of  this  country 
arc  to-day  all  engaged  in  reducing  grades  and  strengthening 
bridges.   The  most  favorable  data  that  I  have  at  hand  is 
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the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  system  from  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  to  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Over  this  division  5600  tons 
is  the  maximtim  load  that  can  be  hauled  in  one  train.  The 
dead  weight  of  a  car  is  about  one  third  oi  the  gross  weight 
of  the  loaded  car.  Therefore,  on  the  above  mentioned  road 
one  engine  can  haul  thirty-seven  times  what  one  could  to 
supply  Sherman's  army. 

COMPARISON  OP  THE  RAILROAD,  NASHVILLE  TO  ATLANTA, 

AND  1905. 

The  above  is  a  special  case  of  a  low-gjade  (0.3%)  ore-car- 
rying road,  but  on  the  railroad  running  from  Nashville  to  At- 
lanta, via  Chattanooga,  the  regular  freight  engines  to-day 
haul  950  to  1050  tons.  Deducting  one  third  for  the  dead 
load,  about  634  tons  remain  as  the  load  per  engine.  Therefor 
one  engine  can  now  haul  about  six  and  one  third  times  what 
one  could  over  this  same  road  in  1864.  Some  of  the  material 
in  army  supplies,  such  as  forage,  is  very  bulky,  but  the  am- 
mimition  is  just  the  reverse  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  loading  would  give  each  car  about  its  normal  load. 

QUESTION  OP  THE  OPERATORS. 

On  account  of  the  existence  of  the  signal  corps  a  question 
might  arise  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using  these  troops  for  the 
telegraph  operators  on  the  railroad.  This  could  be  done 
if  the  oj)erators  were  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
railway  officials  but  any  division  of  the  control  with  the  sig- 
nal corps  would  be  simply  out  of  the  question.  The  signal 
corps  is  responsible  for  the  military  lines  and  might  have 
its  lines  on  the  same  poles  as  the  railroad  lines,  its  offices  in 
the  railroad  buildings  and  messages  going  and  coming  be- 
tween the  same  persons,  but  its  first  duty  is  military  and  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  in  all  essentials  is  imperative. 

The  railroad  telegraph  lines  must  be  at  all  times  open  for 
railway  use,  if  trains  are  to  be  run  over  the  road.  When  mili- 
tary necessity  requires  the  use  of  the  railway  telegraph-lines 
it  is  another  case;  then  the  trains  will  stop  running  tempo- 
rarily and  the  telegraph  will  be  turned  over  for  military  use 
upon  an  order  from  proper  authority. 
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MAIKTBNANCB  OP  WAY. 

Maintenance  of  way  on  a  military  road  is  practically  re- 
construction in  a  great  many  cases,  and  requires  a  much 
larger  department  than  the  one  of  the  same  name  on  a  civil 
railway.  The  amount  of  damage  that  an  acti  ve  enemy  can  do 
to  a  railroad  is  illustrated  by  Hood's  move  against  the  West- 
em  and  Atlantic  Railway  m  October,  1864,  when  thirty- 
five  and  one  half  miles  of  track  and  455  feet  of  bridging  were 
destroyed  in  one  place.  The  rapidity  of  repair  is  shown  at 
the  same  time,  for  ten  miles  of  the  break  were  repaired  while 
the  Confederate  troops  were  still  along  the  line  of  the  track 
and  the  other  twenty-five  miles  within  a  week  after  the  re- 
pairs were  started  at  the  conclusion  of  the  raid.  The  break 
only  delayed  traflRc  thirteen  days. 

In  the  13ivision  of  tho  Mississippi  alone  the  construction 
corps  rebuilt  over  nineteen  miles  of  bridges  and  trestles  and 
433  miles  of  track  between  March  1864  and  September  1865, 
at  a  total  expenditiu'e  of  $12,115,881.11. 

On  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  out  of  forty-three 
bridges  there  were  only  six  that  were  not  at  some  tame  des- 
troyed by  the  enemy  and  of  the  other  thirty-seven  one  was 
destroyed  five  times  while  many  of  them  were  destroyed 
three  times. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Chattahooche  bridge  still  stands  as 
a  record  of  military  bridge  building.  This  trestle  bridge, 
780  feet  long  and  ninety  feet  high,  was  rebuilt  in  four  and 
one  half  days.    The  timber  was  cut  from  the  adjacent  forest. 

To  be  able  to  accomplish  results  like  the  above,  one  hour 
spent  in  previous  preparation  is  worth  more  than  days  and 
weeks  spent  in  perspiration  when  the  critical  time  arrives. 

THB  DIVIStON  BNGINBBR. 

The  division  engineer  is  in  charge  of  this  department ;  he 
must  not  only  be  a  good  engineer,  but  an  organiser  of  the  best 
kind,  for  upon  his  energy,  ingenuity  and  ability  depends  to 
a  very  great  degree  whether  the  road  is  running  in  good  order 
practically  all  of  the  time  or  whether  most  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  repairs. 

CONSTRUCTION  SECTIONS. 

The  line  is  divided  into  construction  sections  and  each 
of  these  sections,  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  must  be  com- 
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pletely  equipped  for  every  kind  of  constriiction  that  may  be 
required  in  that  section.  The  men,  materials  and  tools 
must  be  where  they  can  be  started  toward  the  break  on  a 
few  mintttes'  notice.  This  is  especially  important  in  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants  are  hostile,  or  in  one  infested  with 
guerrillas. 

WRBCKING  OUTFITS  AND  CRBW. 

At  some  point  near  the  middle  of  each  division  of  200 
miles  must  be  a  complete  wrecking  outfit  and  crew,  ready  at 
all  hours  to  move  on  ten  minutes'  notice.  Such  an  outfit  must 
be  equipped  with  an  all  round  swing  derrick,  and  in  the  cars 
in  rear  must  be  every  kind  of  useful  wrecking  and  repair 
tools,  with  a  hospital  for  the  injured  and  a  full  supply  of  food 
and  bedding  for  the  men.  All  the  above  costs  money,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  ever  having  any  sort  of  a  railway 
outfit  in  time  of  peace;  but  with  a  people  as  prodigal  in  war 
as  they  are  penurious  in  peace,  some  plans  ought  to  be  on 
hand  so  that  when  war  does  come  we  will  be  prepared. 

On  the  railroads  in  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi  there 
were  at  one  time  6000  employees  in  the  construction  corps. 
It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that  no  useful,  economical  and 
efficient  organization  of  6000  men  can  be  made  without  prep- 
aration. Each  division  of  about  100  miles  had  about  the 
following  employees  in  the  constructk>n  corps  (when  in  actual 
service). 

One  division  engineer,  one  assistant  engineer,  one  rodman,  one 
clerk,  two  draughtsmen,  two  messengers. 

The  employees  were  subdivided  into  five  subdivisions  with  a 
supervisor  in  charge  of  each. 

DIVISION  OF  THB  DUTIBS. 

Subdh't'sion  jVo.  i. — Supervisor  of  Brtd(ics  aud  Carpentry  Work. 
Clerk,  timekeeper,  commissary,  quartermaster,  surgeon,  hospital 
Steward,  six  foremen,  thirty  subforemen,  300  mechanics  and  la- 
borers, two  blacksmiths  and  twelve  cook. 

Suhiit'Ti^ion  A^o.  2. — Supervisor  of  Track.  The  rest  of  the  or- 
ganisation was  the  same  as  the  first  subdivision. 

Subdivision  No.  3. — Supervisor  of  Water  Stations  with  one 
foreman  and  twelve  mechanics  and  laborers  and  one  cook. 

Subdivision  No.  4. — Supervisor  of  Masonry.  One  foreman,  ten 
masons  and  hdpers  and  one  cook. 

Subdivision  No.  5. — One  driver  foreman,  eightera  drivers  and 
a  cook. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  two  train  crews  consisting  of 
two  conductors,  four  brakemen,  two  enginemen,  two  firemen  and 
a  cook. 
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ORGANIZATION  OP  TRB  PERSONNEL. 

The  oomiiiissary  was  charged  with  the  drawing,  caring 
for  and  issuing  of  rations.  The  quartermaster  was  respon- 
sible for  the  tools,  camp  equipage  and  other  property.  Bach 
foreman  was  responable  for  the  tools  that  his  gang  had  for 
use  at  any  time.  The  foremen  were  appointed  by  the  divi- 
sion engineer  and  they  in  turn  appointed  the  subforemen. 
The  division  engineers  and  their  assistants  were  appointed 
by  the  chief  engineer. 

A  division  like  the  above  was  complete  in  itself,  was 
ready  to  move  to  any  point  on  the  division  and  ready  to  do 
any  sort  of  work.  '  Being  from  the  nature  of  the  case  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  the  advance,  the 
construction  corps  has  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency; 
either  to  biiild  a  bridge  of  formidable  dimensions,  or  to  lay 
miles  of  track,  or  perhaps  to  move  back  to  some  point  on  the 
line  and  repair  damages  done  by  guerrillas  or  raiding  parties. 
These  attacks  on  the  line  in  rear  became  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  often  of  so  serious  a  character,  that  to  insure 
speedy  repair  it  became  necessary  to  station  detachments 
of  the  construction  corps  at  various  points  along  the  rc^ 
and  also  to  collect  supplies  of  construction  materials,  such  as 
rails,  chairs,  spikes,  cross  ties  and  bridge  timbers,  at  points 
where  tliey  would  be  comparitively  safe  and  easily  obtained 
when  required. ' ' 

These  precautionary  measures  proved  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  keeping  the  road  open.  The  detachments  sta- 
tioned along  the  line,  composed  of  bridge  builders  and  track 
layers,  had  an  ample  supply  of  tools  for  either  kind  of  work. 
Each  detachment  was  tmder  the  command  of  a  competent 
engineer  or  supervisor,  who  had  orders  to  move  in  either  di- 
rection, within  certain  limits,  as  soon  as  a  break  occurred 
and  to  make  the  repairs,  working  night  and  day  if  necessary. 
When  big  breaks  occurred  one  or  more  divisions  of  the  con 
struction  corps  were  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  break, 
either  from  Chattanooga  or  from  the  front.  Construction 
trains  loaded  with  the  requisite  tools  and  materials  were  kept 
ready  at  each  end  of  the  road  to  move  at  a  minute's  notice. 

In  1862  it  was  found  that  about  one  locomotive  and 
twelve  cars  were  needed  for  every  two  miles  of  track  to  sup- 
ply an  army  of  100,000.    To-day  the  engines  are  able  to  haul 
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about  seven  times  what  they  did  at  that  time;  the  cars  av- 
erage about  two  and  one  half  times  the  carrying  capacity, 
the  speed  is  about  one  and  one  ha.ll  times  as  great,  while  the 
needs  of  the  army  liave  only  increased  about  one  quarter. 
Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  it  is  believed  that 
at  the  present  time  one  locomotive  and  thirty-five  freight 
cars  and  two  passenger  cars  for  every  fifteen  iniles  of  track 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  rolling  stock  necessary  to  sup- 
ply an  army  of  100,000.  This  makes  allowance  for  the  inev- 
itable break  downs  and  the  necessary  repairs,  that  are  much 
more  frequent  on  a  military  than  on  a  civil  railroad. 

In  North  Carolina,  with  six  locomotives  and  eighty-seven 
cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  railroad,  3000  carloads  were  sent 
from  the  coast  to  Goldsboro,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles, 
in  two  weeks. 

PROTECTION  TO  TRACKS  AND  TRAINS. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  a  line  of  railroad  can  be 
broken,  the  entire  line  exposed  to  the  enemy's  attack  must 
be  protected  and  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  most 
vulnerable  points  which  are,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  \aaducts. 
There  are  two  methods  that  have  been  used  separately  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  together  with  marked  success  in  the 
late  wars.  These  are,  the  use  of  armored  trains  and  the 
system  of  blockhouses.  Blockhouses  were  used  extensively 
in  the  Civil  War  to  guard  the  Union  railways,  while  in  South 
Africa  the  British  used  armored  trains  exclusively  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war.  A  combination  of  the  two  systems 
of  defense  was  finally  adopted  by  Colonel  Girouard  and 
against  a  foe  as  wily,  indefatigable,  and  determined,  as  was 
the  Boer,  it  worked  most  successfully.  Each  supplemented 
the  others  in  its  weak  points  and  the  armored  trains  were  a 
sort  of  mounted  reserve  for  the  skirmish  line  of  blockhouses. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  final  system  in  South  Africa  was  to  have  a  block- 
house about  every  aooo  yards,  while  at  central  points  on  the 
line  the  armored  trains  were  held  ready  at  all  times  to 
over  a  threatened  section.  All  trains  had  one  armored  car 
next  to  the  engine,  and  all  locomotives  wore  armored  over 
the  vulnerable  parts  and  about  the  cab  of  the  engine  man. 
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BLOCKHOUSES. 

The  blockhouses  would  be  the  ordinary  type  for  twelve 

to  fifteen  men,  protected  around  the  bottom  bv  a  parapet, 
and  covered  by  a  sheet  metal  roof.  The  system  would  m- 
ciude  blockhouses  at  all  the  important  vulnerable  points,  and 
the  entire  system  should  be  connected  by  telephone. 

MEN. 

Fifteen  men  every  2000  yards  means  about  one  battalion 
of  400  men  to  every  twenty  miles  of  track.  This  allows 
three  companies  in  the  blockhoiises  and  one  company  for 
a  reserve.  The  line  must  be  continually  patrolled  during  the 
night  and  in  stormy  weatber. 

ARMORBD  TRAINS. 

Armored  trains  are  composed  of  from  four  to  six  cars  whose 
sides  are  armored  with  sheet  steel  throtigh  which  port-holes 
are  made  for  the  guns.  Each  train  has  an  infantry  escort  in 
the  cars. 

Colonel  Girouard  says  of  these  trains:   "It  was  some 

time  before  the  proper  functions  of  armored  trains  were  un- 
derstood, either  by  the  army  or  by  the  railroad  department." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  five  of  these  trains 
on  the  road.  "The  armored  trains  led  a  precarious  existence, 
lor  some  time,  beinj^'  constantly  sent  scouting  for  many  miles 
up  the  railroad,  without  any  sup|K)rt,  with  the  natural  result 
that  one  of  the  Natal  armored  trains  was  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  on  the  15th  of  November,  1899,  outside  of  Chieveley. 
The  trains  on  the  Cape  Colony  were  more  fortunate  and  had 
several  lucky  escapes.  Owing  to  these  incidents,  the  impres- 
sion that  armored  trains  were  useless  became  general.  At 
this  stage  of  the  war,  tised  as  they  were  without  support 
ahead  of  the  advance,  exposed  to  the  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
armed  only  with  Maxims  and  rifles,  they  certainly  were  use- 
less ;  but  later,  when  we  had  all  the  lines  in  our  possession, 
with  fortified  posts  every  few  rmles  along  the  railroad,  and 
the  enemy's  artillery  had  become  scarce,  the  armf>red  trains, 
which  now  carried  guns,  were  invaluable  for  protecting  the 
line  and  frequentlv  succeeded  in  damaging  the  enemy.  There 
is  no  doubt  also  but  that  the  enemy  disliked  them  intensely, 
and  the  presence  of  an  armored  train  had  a  great  moral  eflect. 
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The  number  of  armored  trains  was  gradually  increased  to 
a  total  of  nineteen.  They  were  first  placed  entirely  under  the 
orders  of  the  officers  commanding  sections  of  the  line. ' '  For 
various  reasons  this  arrangement  was  found  to  give  poor 
results  and  later  all  such  trains  were  placed  in  charge  of  one 
officer  who  was  on  the  staff  of  director  of  the  military  railways, 
and  of  the  general  commanding. 

As  the  trains  were  moved  about  they  were  under  com- 
mand of  the  general  on  whose  section  they  found  themselves, 
but  when  needed  elsewhere  the  trains  were  free  to  go  and 
passed  to  the  orders  of  the  next  general  officer  within  whose 
territory  they  remained. 

The  guns  on  these  trains  would  not  normally  be  greater 
than  three-inch  guns,  but  experiments  have  been  made  and 
it  was  found  that  a  six-inch  gun  could  be  fired  twenty  degrees 
on  each  side  of  the  line  without  any  ill  effects.  The  armor 
should  only  be  thick  enough  to  withstand  shrapnel,  for  on 
account  of  the  weight,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  armor 
for  larger  projectiles  anywhere  except,  possibly,  for  the  boiler 
of  the  locomotive.  The  armored  trains  should  not  be  kept  at 
the  more  important  stations,  nor  should  they  be  used  as 
means  of  transportation  for  the  officers  of  the  sections  of 
the  line  where  they  are  stationed.  They  should  be  kept 
at  the  smaller  stations  and  should  be  constantly  moved  from 
point  to  point  as  news  is  received  that  hostile  troops  are  in 
that  particular  vicinity. 
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ING OF  FIELD  BATTERIES  IN  THE  ORGANIZED 
MILITIA* 

By  Libutbnamt  JOHN  F.  O'RYAN.  Pibld-Arillbry. 
National  Guard  S.  N.  Y. 

n. 

OPPICBRS — PHYSICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RBQinUBMBNTS, 

COMPENSATION. 

UK  present  source  of  officers  generally  through- 
:  I  lUt  the  militia  is  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
!  niands  in  which  they  are  to  serve.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  officers  are  elected  by  the  cn- 
i  listed  men,  and  upon  passing  a  mental  and 
physical  examination  are  oommissioned  by 
the  governor.  In  some  States  examinations  are  not  required, 
while  in  others  they  are  merely  formal.  The  necessity  for 
an  officer,  particularly  an  artillery-officer,  to  possess  a  proper 
general  education  needs  no  extended  argument  here.  Bacon 
said  that  ' '  histories  make  men  wise;  the  mathematics,  sub- 
tile;  natural  philosophy,  deep;  morals,  grave;  logic  and  rhet- 
oric, able  to  contend. ' '  An  officer  should  possess  these  at- 
tributes, and  base  his  scientific  and  professional  education 
on  them. 

The  present  system  of  selection  of  officers  by  election  is 
so  contrary  to  all  military  principles  and  to  all  the  teachings 
of  military  history  that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  say  that 
the  men  who  advocate  its  continuance  in  the  militia  must 
be  either  ignorant  of  military  history  or  wilfully  perverse. 
Many  commands  are  kept  in  a  continuous  condition  of  dis- 
order as  a  result  of  this  pernicious  system.  No  sooner  have 
the  had  effects  of  a  hard  political  campaign  for  the  election 
of  a  company  officer  begun  to  disappear,  when  perhaps 
another  vacancy  exists  and  the  same  conditions  recur.  It 
is  not  human  that  officers  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  such  election,  and  in  the  campaign  which  precedes  it. 
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shoiild  not  have  acted  in  n  manner  and  made  errors  incom- 
patible with  the  correct  attitude  of  an  officer.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  at  one  time,  in  New 
York  State,  the  non-commissioned  officers  were  elected  by 
the  men.  Discipline  did  not  begin  to  exist  until  after  that 
system  was  abolished.  They  are  now  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany commander  and  warranted  as  in  the  army.  Officers 
of  signal  companies  in  New  York  State  are  appointed,  not 
elected,  and  there  has  been  no  objection  heard  from  any 
source.  The  system,  however,  which  is  suggested  as  the  best 
yet  devised,  is  that  recently  proposed  for  adoption  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  more  particularly  explained  in  Thb 
Journal  op  the  Military  Service  Institution,  Vol.  32, 
p,  259.  In  brief,  the  system  is  promotion  by  organization  seni- 
ority, subject  to  a  rigid  examination ;  the  senior  in  line  for  pro- 
motion, however,  to  have  the  privilege  to  decline  promotion. 
An  officer  who  fi\\]<  to  pass  the  examination  to  have  the  vv^ht 
to  be  examined  within  not  less  than  three  months  from  the 
first  examination,  and  in  the  event  of  a  second  failure,  to 
be  allowed  to  resign  and  receive  honorable  discharge,  if  en- 
titled to  it  in  other  respects.  The  proposers  of  the  system 
in  question,  with  an  evident  desire  not  to  appear  too  radical, 
left  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  second-lieutenant 
to  election  by  the  enlisted  men,  as  at  present. 

To  do  away  entirely  with  this  evil  is  ^  to  be  desired, 
and  therefore,  in  this  hypothetical  battery  which  we  are 
considering,  the  candidate  designated  to  take  the  examination 
for  second-lieutenant,  together  with  an  alternate,  would  be 
named  by  a  board  consisting  of  three  battery  commanders, 
of  whom  the  company  officers  of  the  organization  in  which 
the  vacancy  existed  would  be  one.  This  board  would  con- 
sider under  present  rules  the  qualification  of  every  man  who 
applied  to  be  considered  or  whose  name  was  presented  in 
connection  with  the  vacancy.  Thus  without  any  election 
the  sergeants  and  other  enlisted  men  could  be  considered,' 
as  could  also  desirable  and  well-educated  graduates  of  mil- 
itary schools,  or  civilians  and  ex-officers  of  the  army  or  the 
National  Guard  of  other  States.  The  candidate  selected 
should  be  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  after  passing  a  proper 
physical  examination  should  be  examined  in  spdling,  U.  S. 
history,  general  history,  geography,  English  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  plane  geometry,  algebra,  at  least  as 
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far  as  quadratic  equations,  trigonometry,  civics,  artillery- 
drill  reflations,  elementary  matter  and  minor  problems 
in  **  Bruft's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery"  and  "  Dyer's  Hand-Book 
of  Lic:ht  Artillery,"  "  Febiger's  Field- Fortifications, "  and 
knowledge  of  the  horse,  his  training  and  care. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  compensation  for  officers. 
The  situation  existing  at  the  present  time  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  those  not  familiar  with  the  evolution  of  the  present 
militia  officer. 

At  the  present  time  in  New  York  State  a  small  allowance 
is  made  annually  to  each  officer  to  as^st  in  uniforming  him- 
self, but  the  assistance  is  inconsiderable.  '  In  IlHnois  officers 
and  men  are  now  paid  for  all  drills  and  targiet-practice.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Government  and  State  must 
offer  some  inducement  for  service  in  the  organized  militia 
other  than  an  opportunity  to  spend  money,  if  the  standard 
of  its  military  efficiency  is  to  be  further  raised  and  maintained. 
Officers  of  our  command  a\Trage  two  drills  each  week,  with 
extra  work  in  the  form  of  pistol  practice,  non-commissioned 
officers'  school  and  the  time  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
lectures  therefore,  study  in  ordnance  and  gunnery,  reports, 
and  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  outdoor  exercises,  prac- 
tice marches  and  gunnery.  This  with  the  requirement  that 
the  officer  must  so  regulate  his  civil  business  as  to  be  ready 
at  an  hour's  notice  to  serve  the  State  in  a  riot,  or  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  with  a  possibility 
of  being  maimed  for  life  or  killed  in  action,  makes  it  difficult 
at  iM^esent  to  obtain  philanthropists  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  properly  educated  to  fill  vacancies.  Militia  officers 
should  receive  one-half  pay  of  their  grade  during  drill  season 
and  full  pay  for  all  time  in  service,  in  camps  of  instruction, 
on  practi:e  mnrchcs,  or  at  outdoor  target-practice.  There 
are  some  officers  who  do  not  now  perform  the  work  they 
should,  and  this  system  of  compensation  the  Govern- 

ment and  State  would  be  in  a  position  to  raise  and  maintain 
the  standard  of  the  commissioned  personnel.  Many  college 
men  with  well-trained  minds  and  bodies  who  cannot  now 
afford  to  consider  a  commission  in  the  militia  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  service,  and  the  Government  and  State  would 
be  the  gainer  in  an  inestimable  degree. 
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ENLISTED  PBRSONNBL — PAY. 

' '  Our  bttsiness  in  the  field  of  fight  is  not  to  question,  but  to 
prove  our  might,  * ' — Homer — Odyssey. 

This  prindple  of  military  discipline  lias  maintained  its 
importance  from  Homeric  times  to  the  present  day.  Dis- 
cipline existing,  the  efficiency  of  - the  command  ig  yet  depend- 
ent in  a  great  measure  upon  its  physical  might  and  endurance. 
The  most  important  fact  concerning  the  militia  personnel 
is  that  its  physical  standard  is  not  what  it  should  be.  The 
true  conditions  in  this  respect  are  generally  lost  sight  of  in 
the  admiration  for  the  prowess  of  the  militia  athletes.  In 
athletic  contests,  wherein  the  men  of  the  militia  and  the  army 
jointly  participate,  the  latter  are  usually  outclassed,  and 
from  this,  erroneous  ideas  arc  engendered.    It  is  not  always 
remembered  that  these  contests  are  means  to  an  end  and  not 
the  end.   The  end  sought  is  the  physical  fitness  of  the  men 
of  the  command  /or  service  in  campaign;  not  the  production 
of  a  champion  hammer  thrower,  pole  vaulter  or  sprinter. 
The  company,  troop  or  battery  is  not  the  gainer  in  its  fight- 
ing efficiency  because  it  carries  on  its  roster  one  or  more  of 
these  men,  except,  perhaps,  as  it  might  be  indirectly  benefited 
by  the  resultant  improvement  in  its  esprit  de  corps  and  com- 
pany pride.    The  physical  standard  of  militia  commands 
is  not  up  to  that  of  regular  commands.    The  army  command 
is  more  homogeneous.    The  militia  command  is  made  up 
of  extremes.     In  a  field-battery  the  men  shoxild  be  chosen 
for  their  nerve,  good  physique  and  intelligence.    They  should 
be  of  medium  height,  and  of  a  ty^x;  more  wiry  than  burly,  and 
full  of  resolute  courage.    The  city  of  New  York,  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  are  full 
of  such  young  men.   They  are  in  most  cases  mechanics. 
They  are  as  a  rule  intelligent,  fuU  of  spirit  and  reckless  cour- 
age, and  but  need  the  valuable  training  only  obtained  through 
military  discipline  to  round  them  out.    But  these  young 
men  as  a  rule  are  not  attracted  to  the  military  service,  either 
regular  or  militia,  in  time  of  peace.    They  are  very  practical, 
and  with  a  keen  business  view  quickly  decide  that  there  is 
no  compensation  for  the  wwk  involved,  and  that  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  enlistment.    W'c  are  therefore  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  making  the  service  attractive  to  such 
men.    You  can  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  this  agile,  mus- 
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cuiar,  iiiLeliigent  mechanic,  tliis  ideal  light-battery  man,  in 
time  of  war.  Then  you  can  get  him  in  numbers  and  for  no 
pay  if  the  Govermnent  so  ixrilled  it,  but  as  we  have  seen  he 
is  o£  little  use  then.  He  is  untrained  and  the  time  is  too 
late  to  train  him.  He  does  not  understand  this,  he  is  so 
confident  of  himsdf.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  this  man 
is  devoid  of  military  sentiment,  and  to  attract  him  to  the 
ranks  where  he  can  be  properly  trained  and  prepared  for 
war,  the  Government  and  State  must  make  him  a  business 
offer,  which  means  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
attendance  at  drills,  target-practice  and  theoretical  schools, 
as  well  as  at  camps  of  instruction,  maneuvers  and  riot  duty. 
With  this  inducement  there  would  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
legal  right  to  require  of  the  enlisted  man  a  full  measure  of 
efficient  work.  The  good  effect  on  discipline  would  be  at 
once  noted.  There  would  then  not  exist  the  hesitancy  to 
administer  fines  for  delinquencies,  which  now  obtains  to  the 
detriment  of  discipline.  As  to  the  amount  of  such  compen- 
sation, it  should  be  for  all  drills  or  schools  at  night,  and  for 
all  drills  or  target-practice  during  the  day  where  less  than 
one  half  a  day  is  spent  in  such  work,  one  half  the  State  per 
diem  pay.  Thus,  in  \ew  York  State  the  private  soldier 
draws  $1.25  per  day  when  in  the  State  service  or  in  camps 
of  instruction,  and  tmder  the  above  pay  schedule  he  would 
draw  for  all  evening  drills  or  schools  sixty-two  cents  and  the 
same  sum  for  all  outdoor  drills  during  the  day  when  less  than 
one  half  a  day  is  spent  in  such  work.  Payrolls  would  be 
drawn  and  certified  in  the  usual  manner  and  payments  made 
monthly  by  the  paymaster. 

With  the  subject  of  pay  provided  for  in  the  above  manner, 
the  proper  fighting  physical  material  would  be  available  for 
the  battery,  discipline  would  be  more  readily  enforceable 
and  the  command  would  take  on  the  traits  and  qualities  of 
a  body  of  professional  soldiers.  When  this  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  dormitory  plan  outlined  under  the  head 
of  quarters,  it  can  well  be  claimed  that  the  battery  in  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  can  be  brought  to  a  very  high  standard 
The  nucleus  of  men  living  at  the  armory  would  be  added  to 
by  the  force  of  armory  employees,  all  of  whom  would  be  en- 
listed in  the  battery.  In  New  York  State  the  average  ar- 
mory employs  an  armorer  who  is  jxiid  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
day,  and  an  engineer  and  other  employees  whose  number 
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18  based  on  the  floor  area  of  the  armory  and  the  number  of 
horses  to  be  cared  for.  They  draw  on  an  average  from  la 
to  $3  per  day  each.  They  are  paid  by  the  county  or  State, 
and  aie  selected  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  command 
quartered  in  the  armory.  Thus  a  field-battery  would  or- 
dinarily have  six  or  eight  employees.  An  excellent  first- 
sergeant  with  experience  and  a  good  army  or  militia  record 
would  be  appointed  armorer.  He  is  thus  assured  of  a  proper 
Hving  for  himself  and  family,  and  devotes  his  life  to  the  duties 
of  his  position,  which  is  really  that  of  a  professional  soldier. 
In  the  same  way  the  other  positions  would  be  filled  by  old 
soldiers.  No  one  will  doubt  the  great  beneficial  efTect  on 
discipline  of  the  presence  of  this  nucleus  of  professional  sol- 
diers constantly  on  duty  in  the  armory.  In  our  battery 
this  plan  has  been  carried  out  most  effectively. 

DISCIPLINE. 

If  this  subject  is  considered  at  some  length,  it  will  be  on 
account  of  its  vital  importance  and  because  it  is  practically 
non-existent  in  some  militia  commands. 

Discipline  has  been  defined  as  "  a  course  of  exercise  and 

practice  in  order  to  bring  under  control  and  to  qualify  for 
harmonious  and  effective  action. "  It  is  direct  submissive- 
ness  to  order  and  control.  Discipline  depends  not  only  up- 
on prescribed  forms  and  observances,  but  upon  the  qualities 
and  personal  force  of  officers.  We  all  know  that  without 
the  assistance  of  prescribed  forms  or  ceremonials  of  respect 
and  submissiveness,  or  of  rules  and  regulations  in  support 
thereof,  there  are  individuals  who  can  command  the  atten- 
tion, respect  and  absolute  submissiveness  of  a  large  number 
of  others,  and  do  this  without  threats  or  appeals  or  even 
reference  to  the  subject  of  discipline.  Such  persons  are  found 
not  only  in  military  life,  but  throughout  the  industrial  world* 
This  ability  seems  to  have  no  direct  dependence  upon  the 
muscialar  power  of  the  individual  possessing  it,  nor  yet  up- 
on his  intellectual  attainments.  It  is  a  psychic  force  which  an- 
nounces itself  to  others  almost  instanter.  It  is  observed 
in  school  and  college  life  where  the  pedagogue  absolutely  in- 
capable of  maintaining  respect,  discipline  and  order  is 
sometimes  an  athlete  and  as  often  an  erudite  scholar  as  a  man 
of  intellectual  mediocrity.  Wc  have  also  observed  instances 
in  military  and  civil  life  where  a  large  number  of  men  have 
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been  held  down  to  a  strict  discipline,  order  and  respect  by  that 
indefinable  psychic  something  in  the  personality  of  one  man 
who  made  his  domiimticy  felt  and  respected  from  tlie  first 
instant  that  be  assumed  command.  Such  a  force  asserts  it- 
self; it  needs  not  to  be  advertised  or  billed  in  advance,  nor 
the  way  prepared  for  it.  When  its  possessor  "  takes  hold,'* 
that  dominant  force  seems  to  overwhelm  the  individual  and 
collective  assertivcness  or  unruliness  of  all  within  its  sphere 
of  influence.  But  in  military  life  as  in  civil  life  we  do  not 
find  all  those  in  positions  of  command  possessing  this  force, 
and  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline 
there  has  been  created  what  may  be  termed  an  artificial 
psychic  force,  supported,  aided  and  maintained  by  the  cere- 
monials, rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  manner  the  ill  effects  of  the  lack  of  the  true  dominant 
psycliic  force  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  are  minimized. 

In  the  militia,  if  good  discipline  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
service  can  no  more  afford  to  do  without  these  ceremonials 
and  observances  than  can  the  regular  establishment.  In 
our  army,  as  compared  with  European  standards,  these  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimvun,  and  they  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded or  laxly  enforced  in  the  militia.  There  are  in  ex- 
istence in  the  militia  in  some  parts  of  the  country  several 
old  hoaxes  which  seem  to  bear  the  proverbial  charmed  life. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  literal  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
distinction  between  the  enlisted  and  commissioned  personnel 
is  not  practical  or  desirable  in  the  militia.  This  is  based 
on  the  statement  that  it  would  be  considered  degrading 
by  the  enlisted  personnel  and  because  the  high  standard  of 
intelligence  of  the  latter  makes  such  distinction  unnecessary. 
It  is  this  attitude  which  furnishes  the  foundation  for  the  host 
of  anecdotes  generally  current  of  the  militiaman's  weakness 
for  cracking  his  captain  or  colonel  on  the  back  and  asking 
him  what  the  plans  are  for  the  next  day,  or  doing  some  other 
equally  preposterous  and  incongruous  act.  The  day  for  this 
re^tionship  (if  it  ever  existed)  has  long  since  passed.  It 
does  not  obtain  in  civil  life;  why  should  it  be  clung  to  in  a 
field  of  endeavor  wherein  discipline  is  more  important  than  in 
nnv  branch  of  civil  life?*  One  cannot  imagine  the  clerks  in  any 
well-conducted  business  office,  nor  the  mechanics  in  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  addressing  the  employer  or  the 
cUter  ego  of  the  employer  in  an  informal  manner,  nor  seeking 
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his  conridence  as  to  his  plans.  The  fact  is  that  the  business 
relationship  of  this  character  is  frequently  not  as  close  and 
friendly  nor  even  as  informal  as  that  which  exists  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  ul  the  Regular  Army.  Enij*lt/yees 
in  civil  life  frequently  have  not  access  to  the  employer  even 
on  a  matter  within  the  scope  of  their  duties,  but  must  confine 
their  relations  entirely  to  the  superintendent  or  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  employer.  Yet  this  is  not  considered  by 
them  any  reflection  upon  their  moral,  mental  or  social  worth, 
but  as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
without  which  no  large  civil  or  military  organization  can 
avoid  disruption.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  relationship 
between  officer  and  man  in  military  life  is  close  that  the 
officer  must  regard  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
man  and  come  in  contact  with  him  in  order  that  he  may  know 
his  individual  capabilities  and  limitations,  and  that  his  duty 
is  not  solely  to  see  that  he  receives  his  stipulated  wage  for 
this  very  reason  that  relationship  must  be  safeguarded  by 
formality  and  ceremonial  in  order  that  kindliness  may  not 
be  mistaken  for  weakness,  interest  for  favoritism,  and  that 
unremitting  guardianship  may  not  result  in  entangling 
familiarity. 

Discipline  with  all  its  exemplifications  may  be  real  or  it 

may  for  occasions  be  acted  or  assumed .  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  kind  of  alleged  discipline  which  obtains  in 
a  command  wherein  the  enlisted  men  salute  officers  and  fol- 
low other  required  customs  of  military  courtesv  with  great 
care  and  ceremony  when  in  uniform,  and  immediately  upon 
resuming  civilian  attire  disregard  them  and  are  permitted 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tionship terminates  when  the  uniform  is  dofled,  is  but  a  sham. 
In  such  a  command,  the  courtesies  are  rendered  by  the  grace 
of  the  men.  The  men  are  actors.  They  consent  to  play 
a  part  for  a  couple  of  hours  a  week,  but  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  they  act  toward  their  officers  as  they  would  not 
act  toward  the  same  men  if  they  were  their  employers  in 
civil  life.  What  does  this  signify?  It  signifies  that  when 
that  command  is  called  out  for  any  service  those  men  will, 
in  a  day  or  two,  drop  the  sham,  acted,  assumed,  armory  at- 
titude, and  chafing  under  the  many  restrictions  and  some 
hardships  perhaps  of  the  service,  revert  to  the  actual,  fam- 
iliar and  perhaps  boisterous  relationship  of  every-day  life. 
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Under  such  conditions,  discipline  cannot  exist  and  the  com- 
mand ceaiies  to  be  efficient.  The  enforcement  of  the  true 
discipline  at  all  times  will  make  it  consistent,  real,  actual 
and  acknowledgied.  The  cheerful  acceptance  by  the  men 
is  not  difficult  of  accomplishment  where  the  officers  are  edu* 
cated  men  and  gentleman,  whose  lives  and  actions  inspire 
respect.  In  the  large  cities  whm  the  officers  and  men  are 
not  so  apt  to  come  together  in  daily  life  as  they  are  in  the 
small  towns,  the  problem  is  greatly  simplified. 

MATERIAL. 

From  the  table  of  artiller;,'  armament  of  the  organized 
militia  hereinbefore  set  forth,  it  will  be  observed  that  many 
of  the  existing  militia  field-batteries  are  practically  unarmed. 
It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  foster  the  pride 
of  these  organizaiiDns  in  themselves  by  intrusting  to  them 
the  latest  artillery  material.  This  will  be  done  in  a  measure 
when  the  eighteen  batteries  authorized  by  statute  for  the 
militia  are  issued.  It  is  impossible  to  get  either  officers  or 
men  to  take  any  serious  interest  in  their  work,  if  they  know  that 
it  is  expended  in  perfecting  themselves  in  the  handling  of  an 
archaic  and  useless  weapon.  For  the  same  reasons  the  equip- 
ment issued  to  the  militia  should  be  of  the  latest  and  best  type. 
The  ammtmition  should  be  of  the  proper  quality.  Artillery 
target-practice  does  not  occur  so  often  in  the  militia  commands 
that  they  can  afford  to  be  handicapped  by  poor  ammunition. 
At  a  recent  practice  of  our  battery  the  field-artillery  com- 
bination fuzes  used  in  the  shrapnel  bore  pasters  showing  that 
they  were  put  up  in  1891.  They  had  consequentlv  entered 
upon  their  teens,  and  acted  in  a  niust  tickle  manner,  burst- 
ing the  shrapnel  at  all  ranges  from  the  muzzle  to  the  objective 
with  the  same  time-setting.  If  in  the  matter  of  ammunition 
issue  the  Ordnance  Department  regards  the  militia  artillery 
as  a  good  field  for  the  disposal  of  old  and  defective  ammu- 
nition, much  will  be  done  to  undo  the  good  work  accomplished 
in  other  respects.  The  accountability  of  the  militia  officers 
for  the  valuable  artillery  material  entrusted  to  them  is 
already  safeguarded.  The  artillery  material  in  New  York 
State  is  always  maintained  in  the  most  perfect  condition, 
and  every  item  of  equipment  is  scrupulously  accounted  for. 
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The  greatest  need  of  the  mihtia  batteries  is  a  proper 
motive  power.  The  guns  cannot  be  fought,  no  matter  what 
the  gunnery  capabilities  of  the  gunners  may  be,  if  the 
horses  are  not  at  hand  to  take  the  battery  through  all  the 
prelimiiiaries  and  place  the  guns  qn  the  firing  line.  If  nec- 
essary, the  militia  act  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  State 
to  dxaw  from  the  Government  horses  as  well  as  material  and 
have  the  same  charged  against  its  allotment.  Proper  reg- 
ulations governing  accountability  for  horses  could  readily 
be  made,  insuring  protection  to  the  Government.  The  field- 
batteries  should  appeal  more  to  the  Government  than  to 
the  State.  Their  use  by  the  latter  is  a  remote  contingency, 
much  more  so  than  the  possibility  of  war.  The  necessity 
for  the  horses  of  a  field-battery,  or  at  least  of  a  proper  nucleus, 
to  be  trained  in  their  work,  to  be  undismayed  by  firing  and 
excitement,  and  accustomed  to  the  varied  requirements  affect- 
ing their  work,  needs  no  extended  argimient. 

TRAINING  OP  THE  BATTERY,  AND  THE    STANDARD   OF  BPPI- 

CIBNCY  ATTAINABLE. 

Much  of  the  elementary  training  of  the  battery  can  be 
accomplished  by  volunteer  work  and  extra  drills  without  the 
expense  to  the  State  of  pay.  If  military  games  were  held 
jsemiannually^  with  several  prizes  for  eaph  event,  the  men 
generally  would  compete,  and  for  a  month  or  two  preceding 
the  games  would  voltmtarily  put  in  extra  time  in  training 
therefore.  These  events  should  all  be  practical  and  include 
tent-raising,  wall-scaling,  horsemanship,  harnessing  a  wheel 
pair  in  darkness,  jumping,  loading  a  wagon,  mechanical 
maneuvers,  etc.  Pistol  competitions  and  subcalilw  matches 
for  prizes  would  insure  a  high  standard  of  pistol  marksman- 
ship and  aid  in  gunnery  efficiency.  Rewards  for  proficiency 
as  disclosed  by  recitations  and  examinations  in  camp  sani- 
tation, care  of  horses,  rej^ulations,  gunnery,  range- finding, 
signaling,  etc.,  should  promote  the  possession  of  good  the- 
oretical knowledge  of  these  and  kindred  subjects  among  the 
enlisted  men — ^knowledge  which  is  a  really  necessary  basis 
for  practical  work.  In  a  city  or  large  town  the  public  are 
always  interested  in  these  military  competitions,  and  the 
admissions  charged  to  witness  them  would  more  than  pay 
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for  a  large  number  of  suitable  prizes.  It  is  a  human  weak- 
ness to  make  comparisons.    Last  winter,  while  mounted 

platoon  drills  were  being  held  in  our  armory,  it  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  the  time  used  in  harnessing  the  horses  could 
be  greatly  cut  down.  In  the  militia  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind  the  importance  of  not  encroaching  on  the  prescribed 
drill  period  with  other  work  The  drivers  were  therefore 
notified  that  those  who  wished  to  remain  after  the  recall  and 
compete  in  a  test  for  speed  would  be  permitted  to  do  so.  A 
large  percentage  remained,  and  the  competition  was  had, 
and  the  winner  declared.  This  was  continued  after  each 
drill  for  a  period  of  about  two  months,  the  men  getting  quite 
interested  in  the  competition,  and  manifesting  considerable 
rivalry.  In  the  competition  each  chief  of  section  of  caisson 
corporal  would  announce  **  Ready,  sir,"  when  bis  team  was 
harnessed.  The  order  in  which  the  announcements  were 
made  was  noted.  The  team  first  announcing  "Ready"  was 
not  necessarily  the  winner,  for  when  all  were  ready,  they 
were  inspected  lor  tight  tliroat  lashes,  twisted  traces,  un- 
locked pole-props,  tight  breeching,  uneven  or  faulty  position 
of  saddle  blanket,  etc.,  and  those  teams  which  were  not  per- 
fectlv  harnessed  were  discjualified,  and  of  those  remaining 
that  leani  which  first  announced  ' '  Ready ' '  was  declared  the 
winner.  It  thus  often  happened  that  the  second  or  third  team 
to  make  the  announcement  was  the  winner.  This  all  led 
not  only  to  greater  speed,  but  to  greater  care  in  harnessing. 
The  results  flowing  from  these  two  months  of  competition 
were  remarkable.  The  time  of  harnessing  was  greatly  re- 
duced. Drivers  got  accustomed  to  moving  with  life,  and 
became  intimately  familiar  with  every  buckle,  strap  and  hook 
on  the  harness,  and  the  requirements  governing  their  position, 
obi>ct  and  use.  Later,  these  competitions  were  had  in  the 
darkness,  that  is.  under  conditions  a|>]iruaching  those  in  the 
field  at  night.  The  improvement  here  was  very  great.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  this  work  was  voluntary  and 
did  not  interfere  with  platoon  movements  of  the  drill  period. 
In  the  same  way  much  extra  work  can  be  gotten  out  of  the 
men  along  other  lines  of  training. 

It  is  customary  for  militia  commands  to  voluntarily  visit 
other  cities  or  places  of  historic  interest.  In  some  organ- 
izations on  such  occasions  breaches  of  discipline  are  numerous 
and  punishments  seldom  inflicted  because  of  supposed  want 
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of  authority— the  trip  being  voluntary  with  each  man.  A 
SCfltinel  on  such  occasions  who  quits  his  post  without  leave 
is  not  always  punished.  This  is  disastrous  to  discipline. 
Men  permitted  to  do  such  acts  are  not  going  to  draw  legal 
distinctions  between  service  under  orders  and  voluntary 
service.  The  command  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  on 
such  trips  unless  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  disciplme 
that  would  obtain  if  the  command  were  on  duty.  On  the 
occasions  of  such  trips  the  commanding  officer  should  call 
for  volimteers,  and  when  the  list  of  those  men  who  are  going 
is  complete,  they  should  then  be  ordered  to  assemble  for  the 
service  in  question.  The  particular  service  wotdd  then  be 
voluntary,  but  the  men  composing  the  command  wotild  be 
unquestionably  under  orders  and  amenable  to  regulations. 
Under  such  conditions  such  trips  are  very  good  training, 
particularly  in  matters  of  transportation  and  subsistence. 

The  general  efficiency  of  the  men  is  affected  largely  by 
early  training.  If  the  soldier  is  made  to  conform  to  customs 
and  requirements  from  the  moment  he  enlists  and  finds  that 
all  his  comrades  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  that 
punishments  follow  infractions  of  discipline,  as  sure  as  night 
follows  day,  he  soon  becomes  tractable.  Efficient  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  indispensable,  and  they  should  be  selected 
with  care  and  discretion,  and  required  to  diligently  instruct 
recruits  in  their  work. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  at* 
tainable  by  a  militia  battery,  the  standard  of  comparison 
is,  of  course,  the  regular  battery — ^a  battery  composed  of  men 
who  have  no  other  duties  or  responsibilities  but  those  relat- 
ing to  the  military  service.  But  the  ratio  of  attainable 
militia  efficiency  to  the  army  efficiency  is  not  the  same  ratio 
which  the  few  drills  period  of  the  militia  battery  bear  to  the 
entire  time  of  the  professional  soldier.  It  is  said  that  the 
regular  soldier  is  a  soldier  all  the  time;  the  militia  soldier  but 
part  of  the  time.  This  is  true;  but  during  the  entire  '  part  of 
the  time"  which  the  citizen  soldier  is  a  soldier,  he  is  doing 
strictly  soldier  duty,  that  is.  he  is  receiving  military  instruction, 
being  drilled  or  engaged  in  target-practice.  The  regular 
soldier,  tmdoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  receives  more  of  this  instruction 
and  drill  and  from  better  instructors  than  does  the  militia 
soldier,  but  to  say  that  he  is  receiving  such  drill  and  instruc- 
tion, or  that  he  is  doing  a  soldier's  work  dU  the  time  is  not 
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correct.    The  amount  and  diversity  of  manual ,  mechanical, 
and  laborin?:  work  done  by  regular  soldiers  about  the  various 
posts,  often  times  to  the  exclusion  of  prrictically  all  strictly 
soldier  work,  is  surprising  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  cus- 
tom.   In  many  garrisons  in  northern  latitudes,  during  the 
winter  months  (which  means  about  one  half  the  year),  few 
mounted  drills  are  held  by  mounted  commands,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  enlisted  men  consists  of  grooming 
and  caring  for  horses  and  caring  for  equipment.   To  know 
how  to  groom  and  care  for  equipment  is  important,  but  an 
ordinary  man  can  learn  to  do  the  work  properly  in  a  few 
months,  and  further  practice,  except  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
his  knowledge  and  skill,  does  not  make  him  a  better  or  more 
efficient  soldier.    The  am  int  of  book  and  paper  work  an- 
nually done  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  army  is  remark- 
able, and  we  have  the  testimony  of  regular  officers  that  the 
desire  to  cut  it  down  by  one-half  is  widespread  throughout 
the  service.    It  may  be  said  that  they  have  schools  in  the 
army  for  enlisted  men  during  the  winter  months.    So  have 
they  in  the  militia,  at  least  in  New  York  State.  Again, 
in  the  army  even  during  the  winter  the  men  are  used  to  the 
regular  life,  daily  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  discipline, 
and  daily  receiving  the  important  benefits  from  systematic 
physical  culture.  True,  and  under  the  system  outlined  in 
this  paper  a  large  nucleus  of  our  hjrpothetifkl  militia  battery 
will  daily  receive  the  same  benefits.    It  is  not  claimed  that  mili- 
tia batteries  can  attain  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  regular  bat- 
teries.  The  more  the  militia  officer  studies,  said  the  more  he 
makes  of  his  work  a  profession,  the  more  convinced  does  he 
become  of  the  importance  of  a  large  increase  of  the  regular  field- 
artillery,  and  it  is  only  the  knowledge  that  Congress  will  not 
provide  for  this  increase  in  sufficient  numbers  which  prompts 
the  desire  for  the  next  best  substitute,  and  the  raising  of  the 
efficiency  of  that  substitute  to  as  close  an  approach  to  the 
army  standard  as  is  possible. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  our  mounted  commands 
in  the  matter  of  horsemanship,  and  with  proper  officers  and 
facilities  this  should  be  true  of  motmted  troops  in  all  the 
States.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  ph3rsical  fitness  and  adap- 
tability with  proper  and  sufficient  training.  At  the  military 
tournament  annually  held  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
cavalry  troops  of  this  State  divides  the  cavalry  period  of  the 
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exltibition  with  ft  regular  troop,  and  a  comparison  of  their 
horsemanship  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  militia  troop.  This 
troop  maintains  in  its  armory  about  one  hundred  cavalry 

horses. 

A  field-battery,  and  in  fact  all  mounted  commands, 
should  have  field-service  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
each  year.  When  the  battery  receives  this  experience  but 
every  other  year,  its  efficiency  falls  about  fifty  per  cent. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  entire  subject 
of  the  battery's  military  efficiency. 

Every  second  or  third  year  the  battery  should  partici- 
pate in  the  army  maneuvers.  The  maneuvers  are  so  mani- 
festly essential  to  the  nation's  military  welfare,  that  after 
the  present  year  the  agitation  regarding  their  continuance 
will  doubtless  be  so  general  that  Congress  will  provide  the 
necessary  appropriations.  Militia  batteries,  however,  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  maneuvers  imless  the  XTnited  States  inspecting 
officer  has  previously  certified  in  his  report  that  the  battery 
is  sufficiently  advanced  and  prepared  for  such  work.  If 
this  had  been  done  in  the  past  wc  would  not  have  read  in 
the  recently  published  report  of  the  army  maneuvers  at  Ma- 
nassas that  with  one  exception  the  militia  batteries  were  worth- 
less. The  policy  ut  keeping  at  home  the  eHicient  batteries 
and  sending  to  the  maneuvers  the  inefficient  batteries  would 
nut  have  obtained. 

It  is  submitted  in  conclusion  that  the  artillery  arm  is  of 
dominating  importance  on  the  modem  battle-field,  that  our 
next  war  must  see  us  possessed  of  a  numerous  field-artillery 
and  a  well-trained  personnel,  if  we  are  to  look  for  military 
success.  That  least  of  all  can  this  arm  be  hastily  impro- 
vised at  the  outbreak  of  war.  That  aside  from  the  necessity 
of  an  increase  in  the  regular  field-artillery,  there  is  an  ini- 
perative  need  for  thoroughly  training  and  preparing  for  war 
a  considerable  number  of  efficient  field-batteries  in  the  or- 
ganized militia,  and  that  such  batteries  can  be  so  trained  and 
prepared  under  the  conditions  suggested  in  tliis  paper.  With 
educated  officers  receiving  reasonable  compensation,  enlisted 
men  physically  fit  receiving  pay  for  actual  services  rendered, 
with  horses  and  materiel  issued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  armory  facilities  provided  by  the  State,  and  with  dis- 
cipline rigidly  enforced  and  maintained,  as  outlined  above, 
there  can  be  little  question  of  the  value  of  such  batteries  to 
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both  State  and  Government.  The  additional  cost  per  battery 
over  and  above  what  is  now  expended  would  not  be  great. 

The  almost  inestimable  importance  of  the  artillery  arm 
in  the  future,  perhaps  in  our  not  remote  future,  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  subject  is  one  requiring  the  best  attention 
of  our  General  Staff. 

In  closing  this  paper  reference  is  made  to  the  two  extracts 
from  the  messages  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  quoted  above 
the  title.  How  can  language  be  formed  to  be  more  impressive 
and  relevant  to  this  subject^ 
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IN  MANCHURIA:  THE  BATTLE  OF  SHAKHE  (SHA) 

RIVER* 

By  GEORGE  Db  SALLE. 

(Translated  for  the  Skcond  Division-  G  S.  from  Lai  Kevu  <U  Paris.) 
By  Libut-Colonci.  JAMES  ROCKWELL.  JR..  Oromancs  Dbmrtmbxt. 

II. 

OWARD  one  o'clock  the  firing  slackens,  shows 
intervals,  becomes  infrequent.  I  seek  shelter 
from  the  wind  ni  the  bottom  of  a  trench. 

While  opening  boxes  of  canned  provisions 
and  breakfasting  at  leisure  I  g  j  over  in  my 
mind  the  events  of  the  morning  and  think 
what  war  ist  When  I  came  to  Manchuria  I  had  a  thirst 
for  epic  encounters,  great  shocks  and  great  strokes,  heroic 
charges;  I  had  then  seen  no  wounded,  ("i'><l  forgive  me!  I 
wished  to  sec  war,  beautiful  war,  about  which  has  sung  every 
poet  on  earth,  from  Homer  to  Hugo,  and  my  heart  as  a  French- 
man was  full  of  enthusiasm.  In  Trans-Siberia  I  recalled  the 
gre.at  battles  of  old,  the  feats  of  arms  of  ancestors  and  heroes, 
and  there  came  to  my  memory  the  verses  about  "epic  battles," 
"heroic  sounds,"  "steel  striking  steel,"  "the  drums,  the 
shells,  the  bombs,  the  cymbals." 

Of  all  this,  what  remams  to-day?  The  bombs,  and  they 
are  shrapnel  so  perfect  that  their  *'  heroic"  sound  is  insignificant. 
What  could  our  heroes,  riddled  with  balls,  do  this  morning? 
Burrow,  as  they  did,  and  await  Fate.  Run,  charge  ?  Whither  ? 
Against  whom?  Against  what?  Charge  against  the  rain,  the 
snow,  the  wind?  Now,  at  noon,  the  action  diminishes  in  vio- 
lence. Why?  Because  all  are  tired,  and  are  breakfasting. 
And  I  continued  to  soliloquize. 

Yes,  the  histories  of  yore  are  becoming  legends  to-day. 
There  is  an  end  of  the  charges,  the  heroism,  the  bravery,  the 
genius,  which  made  a  leader  with  a  few  men  decide  the  \  ictory 
by  a  bold  movement  or  by  a  lucky  folly.  Now,  when  "  drenched" 
with  shrapnel,  the  "Old  Guard"  may  as  well  "surrender," 
for  it  would  ser\  e  to  no  good  for  it  to  die.    It  is  all  over  with  the 

•Concluded  tnm  tint  July  number  of  Jovbmal. 
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man-to-man,  grand  bayonet  and  cavalry  charges,  in  which 
Frenchmen  used  to  cover  themselves  with  glory.  In  some  fu- 
ture wur  iL  may  happen  that  men  and  horses  may  again  struggle 
in  heaps,  but  during  this  Manchurian  war  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  occurred.  There  has  been  some  sabering  in  a  few  vUlages 
taken  by  surprise,  often  at  night,  but  usually  as  the  sotnias 
approached  the  guns  opened.  The  experiment  has  been  tried, 
however.  In  their  intoxication  of  courage*  the  Russians  one 
da}^  charged  a  battery;  the  Japanese,  squatted  in  their  trenches, 
awaited  them  in  their  machine-shop;  an  officer  gave  some 
orders,  some  one  pulled  the  string  which  set  in  motion  those  in- 
struments of  precision — in  five  minutes  the  soinda  was  wiped 
out. 

War,  such  as  I  have  before  my  eyes  at  this  moment,  is  a 
factory  of  death  a  factory  in  which  roar  the  dynamos  of  the 
batteries,  and  in  which  goes  on  the  butchery  of  men  as  one  in 
Chicago  may  see  the  killing  of  hogs.  At  break  of  day,  the 
clock — the  first  cannon-shot,  Russian  or  Japanese,  it  does  not 
matter  which — ^announces  the  opening.  The  day*s  work 
begins.  Prom  his  ofiice-desk— and  my  eyes  turn  toward  the 
hill  where  the  general  is  at  breakfast — ^the  manager  divides 
up  the  work  among  his  subordinates.  The  factory  is  so  vast, 
employing  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  that  he  cannot 
see  to  all  of  it,  and  he  remains  in  his  office,  giving  orders  to  his 
secretaries,  who  bustle  at  the  desk  loaded  with  telephone 
apparatus  or  write  out  the  despatches  which  the  operator 
transmits. 

It  is  a  fine  factory.  Nothing  is  lacking.  If  a  man  lias  his 
arm  taken  ofT  by  the  machinery,  an  ambulance,  quick!  They 
are  waiting  in  the  courtyard.  And  the  food  for  these  ma- 
chines, which  consume  enomiously,  comes  from  e\'ery  side, 
incessantly.  Now  there  is  overheating,  for  they  are  over- 
worked. They  work  night  and  day.  The  relieving  gangs  are 
ready.  Noon,  one  o'clock!  The  dock  again.  The  men 
rest,  eat  a  morsel  in  haste.  Not  all;  for  there  are  worthy  work- 
men; some  of  them  have  agreed  not  to  quit  work— without 
any  double  pay! 

With  us,  those  who  do  not  quit  are  they  of  the  right  wing, 
who  maintain  thcniseh  es  with  great  difficulty  on  the  mandarin 
road  and  in  the  plain  of  the  west,  as  far  as  my  glasses  reach. 
It  is  hateful  and  exasperating.  Over  all  that  boundless  ex- 
tent the  enemy's  projectiles  fall — fall  without  cessation  *  *  * 
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a  rain  of  iron,  or,  better  expressed  mechanically,  a  delt^e 

from  the  pump.  Distance  lessens  the  trails  of  the  shrapnel. 
I  picture  this  field  of  battle,  however,  as  an  orchard,  all  white, 
all  in  blossom,  in  which  the  branches  cannot  be  seen  among 
the  blossoms. 

The  Japanese  advance  irresistibly.  Oh,  how  tragic  were  all 
those  points  of  white,  killing  as  they  advanced  slowly,  foot  by 
foot,  without  halt,  in  that  great  peaceful  and  solitary  plain, 
where  oot  a  man  was  visible,  under  that  gzand  sunlight,  so 
pure,  so  serene,  so  bright!  And  I  felt  that  one  cotdd  not 
struggle  against  that  wave. 

Over  yonder  the  work  was  going  on,  without  free  lunch, 
without  double  pay.  All  my  soul,  all  I  possess  of  admiration 
and  lespect,  went  out  to  those  men  giving  themselves  up  with- 
out reservation  to  their  bloody  task.  Without  double  pay! 
*  *  *  Their  boots  torn,  sleepless  for  r!?.vs,  eating  scarcely 
at  all — in  such  moments  one  is  not  hungry --dirty,  sava^Q, 
always  firing  at  an  enemy  w-hom  they  could  not  hate,  not 
knowing  him,  and  of  whom  they  could  only  know  that  he 
was  yellow-skinned.  Without  double  pay!  *  *  *  They 
are  dying  or  are  going  to  die,  and  they  know  it  and  accept  it, 
through  a  spirit  of  discipline,  submission  and  resignation. 

One  day,  nine  months  ago,  the  Emperor  said  a  word,  wrote 
a  few  lines.  And  since  that  day  Ivan  Ivanovitch  has  been 
yonder,  over  plain  or  mountain,  in  heat  or  cold,  always  the 
same,  foodless,  in  the  mire,  in  the  xoaxsh-^itchevo  (no  mat- 
ter!)— ^always  jolly,  always  good  and  gentle,  peacefully  per- 
forming his  duty  with  the  same  brave  resignation,  after  eight 
months  of  retreat  and  withdrawals. 

How  well  they  can  die,  these  brave  fellows!  Ivan,  son  of 
Ivan,  whether  he  comes  from  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  Little 
Russia,  the  Caucasus  Siberia  or  the  Trans-Baikal,  be  he  Catho- 
lic, Orthodox  or  Israelite,  he  meets  death  where  he  is  sent. 
And  I  recall  the  surprised  tone  of  the  officer  who  once  told  me 
of  it.  Russia,  as  everybody  knows,  is  thoroughly  anti-Semitic. 
There  were  sent  to  Manchuria  Jewish  soldiers,  from  whom 
nothing  was  expected,  and  they  were  fully  equal  to  the 
others.   ♦  *  » 

The  shrapnel  rains.  What  are  they  thinking  a1x>ut,  all 
those  heroes  in  their  trenches?  The  projectile  comes  from  the 
end  of  the  horizon.  No  one  knows  whence  it  comes.  They 
hear  it  coming.   They  guess  its  deadly  arrived.   They  see 
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nothing.  Is  it  for  you?  for  me!*  The  unseen  thing  bursts, 
and  twenty  men  are  laid  low  I  There  will  be  no  harv  esting 
next  season  in  half  of  a  village,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

1  have  been  six  months  in  Manchuria,  and  had  wearied  of 
hearing  so  much  slander,  scandal,  criticism,  infamy,  even. 
How  &r  away  that  all  is!  How  it  all  disappears!  What 

matters  it  to  me  now  that  General  X  is  an  ass.  General 

Y  a  drunkard  and  General  2^'  a  gambler  or  thief?  At 

the  end  of  my  glasses  unseen  but  imagined  tmder  the  destroy- 
ing shrapnel,  there  they  all  are — ^generals,  private  soldiers — aU 
w^se  weaknesses,  all  their  errors,  are  being  redeemed  and 
wtpiated  in  this  hour  of  grand  leveling,  in  the  face  of  death— 
purifvintT  death.  What  exasperation  must  be  theirs,  what 
rage  of  impotence.  Oh,  to  fight,  to  charge,  to  do  a  soldier's 
work!  But  no.  This  is  the  factory,  the  finished  product, 
sent  out  to  the  unknown  purchaser,  to  the  customers  who  did 
not  ask  for  it. 

If  one  could  but  plan:  "I  will  do  so  and  so,  and  such  and 
such  win  happen!"  Such  plans  may  be  possible  in  a  Euro- 
pean war,  perhaps.  The  experiment  has  not  been  tried  since 
our  disasters  in  1870.  But  in  Manchuria!  without  accurate 
maps,  in  a  country  rotten  with  spies,  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
who  will  do  anytldng  for  money,  wherever  it  may  come  from, 
try  to  make  plans,  to  agree  ahead  on  some  secret  operation! 
Plans,  as  may  always  be  found  afterward  in  human  acts,  are 
forged  in  imagination.  The  battle  ended:  "Yes,  he  intended 
this,  he  intended  that."  But  Stackelberg  telegraphs  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief.  "The  stall  map  showed  me  a  blank  space  instead 
of  the  mountains  which  rise  before  me,"  and  I  recall  also  the 
remark  of  Kuropatkin.  which  is  only  a  touch  from  Palissy, 
*'  My  course  will  depend  on  that  of  the  enemy."  The  Japanese 
fire  continues  to  grow  less  frequent.  ♦  ♦  »  They  use  now 
**brisants"  especially.  Slowly,  methodically,  they  search  the 
terrain,  from  which  one  of  our  batteries  replies.  They  do  not 
find  it.  They  will  not  find  it  aU  day!  I  feel  like  clapping  my 
hands  each  time  I  see  their  shot  miss.  They  fire  methodically, 
at  regular  intervals.  I  am  too  far  away  to  hear  them  plainly. 
A  little  jet  of  flame,  a  little  smoke,  and,  some  seconds  later,  a 
duU  detonation. 

But  the  cannonade  resumes  its  violence.  It  is  about  four 
o'clock.   The  Japanese  on  our  right  advance,  advance; 
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already  I  must  turn  half  around  to  bring  my  glasses  on  the 
Russian  positions.  In  the  center,  our  First  Corps  has  retired 
a  little;  there  the  situation  is  about  stationary.  Farther  to 
the  right,  the  Fourth  Siberian  Corps  has  been  forced  from  its 
first  line,  its  advanced  positions.  And  from  the  direction  of 
General  Stackdberg,  not  one  shot.  What  can  he  be  doing? 
The  whole  thing  looks  badly.  I  no  longer  expect  to  see 
Liao  Yang  and  its  beautiful  Korean  tower,  encircled  with  a 
cloud  of  birds.  An  officer  comes  and  asks  us  to  leave  the 
height;  a  battery  is  taking  position  on  it.  Already  the  guns 
are  climbing.  The  horses  strain  against  the  steep  slope.  How 
beautiful  all  this,  were  it  not  war !  i  start  in  search  of  a  farm- 
house before  night  falls. 

As  usual,  I  find  it  and  receive  the  same  polite  welcome. 
Forage  is  brought,  and  my  horse  devours  it;  poor  beast,  she 
hii^  t-aicn  MoLliuig  since  yesterday!  The  streets  of  the  village 
are  crowded  with  troops.  Truly,  I  would  never  have  imag- 
ined that  during  a  battle  there  would  be  so  many  troops 
*  *  *  in  the  rear.  I  start  out  on  foot  to  take  some  photo- 
graphs. On  my  way,  some  soldiers  force  a  door;  they  will 
take  forcible  lodging.  A  whole  string  of  field  ovens  follows 
along.  And  suddenly  some  infantry  debouches.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  south,  toward  the  battle,  but  to  the  north, 
toward  Mukden.  What!  Can  it  be?  *  *  *  I  do  not 
dare  ask 

I  return  to  the  farmhouse.  Dmncr  is  ready.  My  nmfou 
is  already  asleep.  1  lie  down,  but  cannot  sleep.  Toward  nine 
o'clock,  too  nervous  to  remain  lying  down,  I  go  for  a  look  at 
my  horse.  At  the  comer  of  the  yard,  a  slight  noise  and  low 
voices  attract  me.  Some  soldiers  are  trying  to  rob  the  wood- 
pile. Like  all  Chinese  houses,  even  the  poorest,  this  one  is 
surroimded  by  a  mud  wall.  A  head  shows  itself.  I  am  seen. 
They  disappear. 

The  night  is  full  of  stars.  The  cannonade  does  not  cease. 
From  time  to  time  appear  short  flashes.  Those  are  frrnn  the 
shrapnel.   Always  at  work. 

I  try  to  sleep.  But  soon  some  soldiers  come  in.  They 
fill  the  house.  They  also  want  shelter.  And  suddenly  they 
notice  me,  become  silent  and  constrained,  and  examine  me. 
The  whole  light  consists  of  a  smidl  pewter  lamp,  with  a  wick 
dipped  in  oil.    They  come  up  to  me  and  talk. 

I  use  my  few  words  of  Russian,  point  to  myself,  and  say: 
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Frausouski.  They  answer  "Yes"  with  their  heads,  say  to  me 
a  heap  of  things  I  cannot  understand,  and  their  circle  narrows. 
A  vague  uneasiness  seizes  me:  What  will  become  of  my  horse? 
I  wish  to  go  out.  They  think  I  am  trying  to  escape,  and  sev- 
eral heavy  hands  fall  on  my  shoulders.  By  chance,  the  lamp 
goes  out  at  the  same  moment.  They  strengthen  their  grasp. 
I  wait  for  my  mafou  to  relight*  as  I  direct  him  to  do.  The 
lamp  relighted,  I  attempt  explanations.  A  sergeant,  very 
polite,  smiling,  full  of  good-faumor,  comes  Up;  I  repeat  to  him 
the  few  Russian  phrases  I  know,  and  soon  perceive  it  is  vain  to 
talk  or  act— lie  does  not  believe  me.  Resolved  to  finish  it,  I 
ask  him,  "Offiisirf" 

That  was  what  he  wished.  He  is  pleased  that  we  are  in  ac- 
cord— that  is  understood;  we  are  going  to  find  some  officer. 
He  makes  me  understand  I  can  leave  my  things  here,  but  I 
prefer  to  pack  up  and  resaddle;  I  have  such  a  good  wrap  and 
such  a  pretty  alununum  cup.  If  they  should  lay  hands  on  them 
they  would  be  all  right,  after  all. 

My  preparations  are  made  in  a  few  minutes. .  I  settle  with 
my  trembling  host,  and,  kept  well  in  sight,  I  start  forth  into  the 
yard,  followed  by  my  impassive  and  sardonic  mafou,  *  *  *  I 
stop  to  take  out  a  cigarette.  I  have  lots  of  pockets,  I  search  a 
moment  for  my  case.  When  I  withdraw  my  hand,  one  of  the 
nearest  soldiers  jumps  back.  I  show  him  it  is  not  a  revolver, 
but  cigarettes  I  am  taking  out.  His  comrades  joke  him,  we 
bothlaug^h.  I  think  of  the  nervousness  of  these  men.  They 
are  if,niorant.  For  days  they  have  been  "being  killed."  The 
Japanese  devils  have  laid  low  so  many  of  them,  all  around  this 
fellow,  and  without  his  ever  seeing  them;  all  to  him  has  be- 
come suspicious. 

Here  I  am,  then,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  spy — a  spy  in  war, 
which  honors  me — and  altogether,  the  hoises  following,  we 
proceed  towards  a  house  fifty  yards  away.  The  yard  is  filled 
with  soldiers  and  horses.  A  large  room,  lighted  by  a  few 
candles  stuck  on  the  table.  Two  or  three  officers  are  gathered 
there.  One  is  lying  down,  another  writing,  the  third  humming 
a  Cossack  air  I  know  well,  so  sad !  He  grasps  my  hands,  bid- 
ding me  welcome.  We  traveled  together  from  Irkutsk.  I  tell 
him  my  story.  What  he  says  makes  the  sergeant  change  color; 
humble  and  sorry  he  repeats  often:  "Frausouski  offitsir." 

I  also,  unfortunately,  am  ner\-ous  and  angry.  And  I  refuse 
to  go  back  to  the  house  I  came  from.   The  oihcer  tries  in  vain 
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to  keep  me.  No!  I  shall  stop  in  another  village,  and  I  call 
up  my  suspended  decision  to  to  Mukden,  where  I  wish  to  be 
at  dawn  to-morrow.  So  I  set  out.  I  soon  regret  this  act  of 
ili-iiuiiior. 

The  night  was  superb,  and  everything  about  me  bieathed 
such  serenity,  a  cahnness  so  peaceful  I  Boom !  roared  the  cannon. 
"  We  are  in  war/'  its  voice  recalled.  A  horse's  step  draws  near. 
I  think  of  the  Khoungouses.  I  have  no  revolver.  I  come 
abreast  of  the  horseman,  who  recognizes  me  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  Another  one  with  whom  I  have  drunk  champagne  at 
Harhin.  Oh,  feast  and  massacre!  We  dismotmt  and  chat. 
I  ask  his  general  impression.  Roughly,  with  an  angry, tired 
voice,  he  cries  out,  "We  are  licked." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  in  silence  I  looked  at  his 
worn  features,  his  wrinkled  face,  liis  sunken  eyes,  where  could 
be  read  days  of  privation  and  fighting.  Then  he  resumed,  as  if 
happy  to  case  himself ;  "  Oh,  tliis  war !  And  to  think  that  no  one 
ever  sees  those  swine  1  Do  you  know  how  one  must  fight  now? 
Like  your  Apaches — ^never  kt  Irnnsdf  be  seen,  creep  up  craftily, 
treacherously,  and  shoot  in  the  back.  One  must  live  on  his 
knees,  squat  in  the  trenches,  burrow  like  beasts,  fire  Heaven 
knows  where,  or  remain  motionless  entire  days,  seeing  com- 
rades fall  all  about  him.  *  *  4t  And  we  Russians  are  not 
built  for  that." 

And  this  criticism  brings  up  to  me  the  vision  of  our  hills, 
where  men  and  horses  stood  up,  while  opposite,  with  the  enemy, 
we  could  hardly  distinguish  shadows  creeping.  That  was  at 
Tachitchao. 

He  gave  me  vague  details  of  the  general  operations.  He 
knew  simply  that  the  Army  of  the  East  had  failed  in  its  plan 
and  was  retiring  slowly ;  that  our  right  wing  had  not  been  able 
to  resist  a  formidable  attack;  that  the  Japanese  were  continuing 
to  advance  toward  the  "gap,"  separating  our  center  from  our 
right ;  that  they  were  pushing  their  troops  on  like  the  ax  in  the 
oak-tree. 

He  mounted  heavily.  "  Good-by  1  Good-by  1"  I  answered. 
He  was  killed  a  few  days  later. 

The  cannonade  slackens  and  ceases  entirely.  It  is  about 
ten  o'clock. 

October  13th.  The  duel  is  resumed  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
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morning.  I  start  for  Mukden.  On  my  way,  I  pass  the  village 
of  Loudian-foun  (I  write  this  name  just  as  my  mafou  seems  to 
pronounce  it),  where  the  general  staff  now  is.  Again  I  see  offi- 
cers well  pipe-clayed  and  white-gloved.  Each  time  the  same 
thought  comes :  *'  How  strange  it  is !  Here  are  those  who  know 
comfort  and  a  certain  camp  luxury,  while  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant are  others  with  coats  in  tatters  and  covered  with  mire. 
Evidently,  both  are  useful  and  necessary." 

A  storm  is  coming  on.  The  rain  soon  falls  in  torrents. 
About  noon  I  reach  Mukden. 

The  horses  unsaddled,  I  make  an  inspection.  The  two 
beasts  liave  their  shoes  removed ;  one  is  wounded  in  the  back. 
The  good  beasts  shall  have  a  day  of  rest !  Several  reasons  keep 
me  in  Mukden.   What  more  would  I  see  in  the  fidds? 

The  cannonade  all  day  is  terrific.  The  Japanese  push  for- 
ward their  left  continually.  Their  right  has  nothing  to  fear; 
it  ha<3  just  repulsed  Stackelberg,  and  new  troops  are  doubtless 
still  going  to  reinforce  their  left,  on  the  plains  which  the  Rus- 
sians believed  so  propitious  for  themselves. 

I  am  going  to  the  Russian  quarter,  near  the  station.  The 
Japanese  advance  must  now  be  considerable,  the  sound  of  the 
guns  seems  so  near.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  questions  which 
I  cannot  answer.  The  truth  is  hard  to  tell.  Some  officers' 
wives  are  packing  their  trunks  for  Harbin.  And  1  feel  that  the 
battle  is  lost.    *   *  * 

October  14th.  The  so\md  of  the  guns  awoke  me  about 
three  o'dodt  in  the  nnoniing.  About  five  I  set  out  for  head- 
quarters at  the  village  of  Lou-dian-foun.  All  my  life  I  shall 
remember  that  road,  transformed  into  a  morass,  crowded 
with  carts  stuck  in  the  mud. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  I  suddenly  thought:  "Why,  how 
many  officers,  men  and  carts  are  going  toward  Mukden!" 
And  1  tried  to  read  all  those  gloomy  faces;  I  still  wished  to 
disbelieve.  An  unconquerable  restraint  held  me  from  ques- 
tioning. At  last  I  reco<^ized  an  officer,  and  went  up  to 
him.  "There  it  is."  said  he  in  a  tone  he  tried  to  make  jest- 
ing, and,  moving  his  arm  from  south  to  north,  to  p^int  out 
the  movement  of  all  this  mass;  "Mukden!"  In  spite  of  the 
condition  of  the  road  I  took  up  the  trot  toward  the  south. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  was  at  headquarters.  The  roar  of  the 
guns  was  beyond  description.  In  the  lanes  and  on  the  road 
was  the  usual  crowding,  the  same  swarming.   I  came  to  a  turn 
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of  the  road  lined  with  houses.  Over  one  of  them  floated  the 
standard  of  the  commanding  general.  Many  officers,  of  every 
grade  and  of  various  iiniform,  waited  about.  The  escort,  in  the 
saddle,  with  lances  raised,  stood  ready.  I  wisely  withdrew. 
"At  such  a  time  it  is  best  not  to  be  seen,"  I  thought,  and  cast 
my  glance  toward  a  small  hill  near  by,  crowned  by  the  trees  of 
a  temple,  which  my  mafou  called  Quan-guatoun.  I  began  to 
climb  it  slowly. 

The  undulating  ground  was  covered  with  bivouacs  and  rows 
of  tents.  I  suddenly  heard  behind  me  the  form  of  salute 
in  chorus.  I  turned  and  lifted  my  cap.  General  Kuropatkin 
was  approaching.  He  returned  my  salute  and  made  a  polite 
gesture.  "  He  is  surely  a  wonder,"  thought  I,  my  eyes  follow- 
ing him.  He  is  exactly  the  same  man  as  my  tourist  of  the 
tombs  at  Mukden,  or  the  host  of  the  car,  who  watched  the 
march  past,  the  other  day.  The  same  youthful,  natural  and 
simple  carriage,  the  same  calmness,  the  same  strength,  the 
same  smiling  features,  marked  by  goodness  and  cnerg\%  the 
same  total  of  respectahiUiy.  I  thought  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  every  kind  he  has  had  to  overcome,  the  terrible  responsi- 
bilities weighing  upon  him,  and  T  remembered  the  raying  of 
an  ofTicer  one  da\-  at  Liao  Yang:  "  I  went  disheartened  to  see 
him;  after  ten  minutes  I  had  regained  my  calmness  from 
him." 

The  climbing  was  steep  and  I  had  to  dismount.  Leading 
my  horse  1  reached  the  summit  and  visited  the  ternple.  All 
of  one  wall  himg  over  a  ravine;  two  entrances,  one  in  front, 
the  other  at  the  side,  gave  access  to  an  interior  court,  where 
an  old  man  with  scanty  and  grizzled  beard  received  us  with 
his  best  smile,  which  cleft  his  toothless  mouth.  The  small 
temple  comprised  only  one  large  cool  room,  where  some  slight 
remains  of  incense  made  us  lower  our  voices.  Upon  the  altar 
was  enthroned  a  Buddha,  pot-bellied  and  serene;  a  number  of 
images,  big  and  little,  some  of  porcelain,  kept  him  company. 
On  the  walls  l>e:intiful  paper  pictures  represented  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned,  or  the  usual  landscape  with  the  big  tree 
leaning  over  the  calm  little  lake,  in  which  was  mirrored  the  toy 
pagcKla  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Outside,  in  a  comer  of  the  yard,  a  tree  with  yellowing 
leaves  extended  its  branches;  at  each  breath  of  wind  there 
tumbled  down  innumerable  beetles  of  every  color — ^yellow, 
black,  spotted,  plain— my  clothes  were  covered  with  them. 
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Our  guns  continued  to  fire,  but  alas!  I  understand 
quickly :  al!  our  effort  now  consists  in  holding  back  the  mvad" 
ing  tide  of  Japanese,  to  allow  the  Army  of  the  East,  so  far 
away,  to  fall  back  on  us.   And  I  also  understand  why  so  many 

officers  and  vehicles  are  going  toward  Mukden:  the  order  for 
a  general  retreat  was  gi\'en  last  evening.  The  Japanese  are 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sha.  Who  will  hold  the  river? 
What  is  the  use  of  staying?  I  am  disheartened  by  this  scien- 
tific, mechanical,  long-range  killing.    I  will  go  back  to  Mukden. 

Going  back  to  headquarters  I  notice  an  odd,  quccr-louking 
apparatus,  which  had  escaped  my  eye— a  kind  of  iron  turret, 
of  slight  construction,  an  Eiffel  Tower,  twelve  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  broad  paddle-wheel,  turning  with  the  wind 
and  in  big  letters,  cero  *  *  *  something,  I  do  not  know 
what  *  ♦  ♦  Chicago.  "That's  so,"  .1  muttered,  dis- 
couraged, "war  no%v  is  Chicago,  St.  Etienne,  Fives-Lille, 
laboratories  and  factories." 

On  the  way  the  rain  recommenced.  It  was  so  violent  that  I 
sought  shelter  in  a  house  of  which  only  the  roof  and  walls 
remained.  Some  soldiers  were  there,  also  waiting;  I  had 
colite  and  brandy,  which  I  gave  to  them;  I  wished  I  could 
give  them  everything. 

Oh,  that  going  back  I  the  deep  mud  covering  the  n  ads 
crowded  with  Red  Cross  carts!  Caissons  and  wagons  follow 
one  another,  without  any  rest,  in  both  senses;  the  waier 
comes  up  to  the  axles;  the  heavy  vehicles  mire  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  horses,  urged  by  the  shouting  of  the 
men.  In  the  soaked  fields  infantr3nnen  pass  by,  many  with- 
out rifles,  with  arm  or  head  tied  up  with  bandages.  In  an 
ambulance  two  young  Sisters  of  the  Red  Cross  are  talking 
and  laughing.  What  are  they  doing  here,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  does  not  wish  women 
on  the  T)attle-rield?'  They  have  come  to  look  on,  and  are 
laughing  o\-er  their  escapade! 

A  soldier  is  leading  a  restive  ass,  carrying  a  broken  drum 
as  his  sole  loatl. 

Drawn  by  horses  or  by  mules,  witliout  order,  harnessed 
hurriedly,  often  six  or  seven  animals  to  the  same  vehicle, 
heavy  Chinese  carts  follow  the  train  and  bear  the  fortune  of 
the  &miiy,  all  the  property  which  has  been  saved.  On  top  of 
the  gao4ian  is  a  pile  of  queer  objects — cupboards,  tables, 
ducks,  pigs— and,  perched  on  the  summit,  dejected  women 
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cradling  their  children.  About  the  vehicle  march  the  men, 
often  balancing  at  the  two  ends  of  a  long  pole  two  panniers, 

holding  each  a  well-behaved  baby. 

They,  too,  were  fleeing  from  war.  Back  of  them  the  house 
is  burning  or  pillaged;  the  doors  and  windows,  ever^'-thin^^  of 
wood ,  has  been  carried  ofi ;  the  crop  is  lost ;  what  else  can  they 

do  but  flee  ? 

In  the  niuJ,  lashed  by  the  north  wind  from  tlie  deserts  of 
Mongolia,  under  a  stormy  sky,  Rxissians,  Chinese,  carts,  guns, 
soldiers,  well  or  wounded,  freezing  children,  the  whole  tide  is 
setting  toward  Mukden.  Back  over  yonder,  without  a  pause, 
squatted  in  their  deep  trenches,  in  their  machine-shop,  the 
Japanese  are  giving  orders  or  working  their  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, and  their  "drenching*'  goes  on.  I  cross  the  branch 
of  the  railroad  leading  to  Fou-choun,  There  stands  a  Red 
Cross  camp,  and  I  think,  while  pursuing  my  way,  that  I  have 
in  fact  seen  few  wounded  men,  although  the  losses  must  be 
heavy.  I  hear  myself  called,  and  see  at  the  door  of  a  wagon 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Red  Cross.  I  confirm  the  bad  news  to 
him,  and  ask  him  if  there  are  many  casualities.  "Yes,"  be 
answers  with  a  grave  face.  "  How  many?"  "  More  than  iil Ly 
thousand."  The  figures  astound  me.  I  have  been  present 
during  several  days  of  battle,  but  I  have  not  seen  five  himdred 
wounded  men,  while  I  hear  of  twenty  thousand  killed  and 
thirty  thousand  wounded !  The  factory  of  death  does  its  '*  fine 
work"  in  silence. 

The  14th  marked,  practically,  the  end  of  the  general  action, 
which  began  on  the  loth.  It  was  on  the  loth,  indeed,  the  en- 
tire line  was  fully  engaged,  and  on  the  14th  heavy  fighting 
ceased.  Let  me  be  understood :'the  cannonade  lasted  five  days 
longer,  but  without  much  result ;  the  positions  of  the  two  ad- 
versaries remained  practicalh'  unclianged.  On  the  15th  the 
situation  was  stationary.  And  here,  for  me,  begins  the  mys- 
ter>'. 

Back  in  Paris,  I  have  just  read  the  official  reports,  of  which 
I  had  no  knowledge  in  Manchuria.  Their  perusal,  instead  of 
enlightening  me,  complicates  the  facts  and  perplexes  me.  I 
have  shown  how  critical  was  the  situation  on  the  14th.  At 
Mukden,  late  in  the  night,  I  learned  that  the  success  of  the 
Japanese  counter-attack  took  on  proportions  disastrous  to  the 
Russian  arms.  A  Japanese  battalion  was  even  said  to 'have 
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penetrated  between  our  right  and  our  center,  and  General 

Kuropatkin  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  and  cut  off. 

What  happened?  The  Russian  reports  tell  us  of  reinforce- 
ments which  might  have  stopped  the  enemy.   The  Japanese 

reports  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  beforehand  hmited  their 
advance  to  the  bank  of  the  Sha.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
General  Kuropatkin  had  been  able  to  reinforce  his  right,  his 
reserves  were  not  by  any  means  sutTicient  to  definitely  stop 
an  enemy  determined  to  profit  by  his  advantage ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  find  it  hard  to  beUeve  that  the  Japanese  were  satisfied 
with  the  banks  of  the  Sha,  when  Mukden  offered,  hardly  fifteen 
versts  away — ^Mukden,  with  its  houses,  its  resources  for  winter- 
ing, its  markets,  its  provisions.  Had  their  advance  continued, 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  was  most  probable.  For  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  cut  off,  flanked,  would  have  had  no  time,  I  think, 
to  prepare  a  serious  defense  of  Mukden,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
positions  she  possesses,  I  am  told,  on  the  south. 

Where,  too,  were  all  these  reinforcements  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian reports  tell '  In  those  last  days  of  fighting  all  the  troops  had 
made  their  supreme  effort  to  the  very  last  man.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Ja]:)anese,  exhaustion  physical  rtnd  total,  and  their 
lack  of  fresh  troops  and  ammxmition*  would  explain  all.  and 
much  more  comprehensibly.  *  *  *  But  I  would  like  to 
know!  And  I  liave  never  known.  Perhaps  we  may  know 
later,  as  about  so  many  other  things,  but  much  later. 

On  the  15th,  the  situation  remained  without  change.  The 
cannonade  was  violent  during  the  morning.  Toward  eleven 
o'clock  it  slackened,  became  uofrequent  and  finally  silent.  The 
Russian  outposts  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Sha,  the  Japa- 
nese the  left  bank,  and  already,  without  loss  of  time,  each  be- 
gan to  dig,  dig.  After  the  battle  of  "drenching"  came  the 
battle  of  the  spade. 

I  left  Mukden  and  came  to  the  little  temple  on  the  morning 
of  the  i6th.  The  artillery  thundered  without  a  stop.  When 
about  to  climb  the  hill,  1  noticed  an  assemblage  to  my  right, 
and  went  over  there.  Six  men  were  pushing  along  a  gun,  the 
like  of  which  I  had  not  l^efore  seen  -  a  nice  little  gtin,  on  two 
wheels,  in  the  muzzle  of  which  was  fastened  a  large  stick.  The 
men  stopped  every  minute  to  answer  repeated  questions ;  it  was 
looked  over  and  felt  of.   What  could  it  be?   I  went  on  up 

•Durini;  the  iith.  latb,  13th  ftud  14th  an  avnase  of  80,000  proitetilM  HMflrad  by  the 
RuKsians  alcme.  I  have  been  told.   (The  cost  of  one  shmpnd  is  about  f  $.) 
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Sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  temple,  covered  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  animals  of  our  good  Lord  (ladybugs),  an  officer 
posted  me.  Extending  his  ann,  he  showed  me  in  front  of  us, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sha,  near  the  village  of  Loun-dzian-toun, 
a  little  hill,  encircled  by  several  others,  a  ridge  of  heights,  short 
and  isolated  in  the  immense  plain.  A  crooked  tree  made  a 
plume  leaning  a  little  over  on  the  side.  There  is  '*  the  Poutil- 
off  Sopka." 

The  Russians  originally  occupied  this  height.  The  Japa- 
nese seized  it  on  the  night  of  the  i4th-i5Lh.  On  the  morniiig 
of  the  1 5th  General  Kuropatkin  decided  to  retake  it.  It  was 
drenched  with  shrapnel  all  day.  About  fotir  o'clock  the  as- 
sault was  ordered,  but  failed;  the  Russians  passed  the  night 
on  the  slope,  and  received  reinforcements  fiom  Stackelberg, 
whose  retreat  had  been  finally  effected ;  twenty  battalions  of  the 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Divisions,  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  i6th,  the  attack  was  resumed,  this  time  in  force.  "  It 
was  horrible ;  a  butcher>' !  Our  men  were  so  wrought  up  by  all 
these  days  of  fighting  that  no  quarter  was  given.  In  an  hour, 
with  the  cold  steel,  it  was  all  over.  The  live  or  six  trenches 
dug  by  the  Japanese  overflowed  with  corpses.  Barely  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were  taken." 

And  he  added:  "They  were  no  longer  human  beings,  but 
wild  animals.  I  saw  a  man  of  the  Xineteenth  Regiment, 
wounded  in  the  hand.  He  had  with  all  his  strength  plunged 
his  bayonet  into  his  adversary's  body,  but  the  impetus  threw 
him  on  the  half-dead  Japanese ;  his  hand  by  chance  touched  the 
mouth  of  the  other,  who  sank  his  teeth  into  it.  We  took  a 
dozen  guns,  a  fieM-battery  (the  Japanese  batteries  are  six-gun) 
and  five  mountain  guns;  and  that  is  one  nf  them  you  just  saw 
down  there — a  pompom  (Hotchkiss).   *   *  * 

"And  your  loss?" 

He  said  merely,  "  I  heard  that  out  of  one  regiment  two  offi- 
cers are  left." 

And  I  never  could  learn  the  exact  loss.  But,  indeed,  it  was 
a  revenge.    The  Russians  at  last  had  charged. 

On  the  right,  that  terrible  right,  all  appears  so  quiet  now! 
I  need  only  look  over  that  vast  extent  to  understand  that  the 
"Poutiloff"  affair  is  but  an  incident  -glorious,  indeed,  but 
without  influence  upon  the  final  outcome — and,  disheartened, 
I  mutter,  while  going  back  to  the  plain,  "  Will  not  the  Japanese 
recapture  the  tree  hUl  to-night?" 
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Down  in  the  villa^,  the  crowd  grows  about  the  gtms,  which 
I  photograph,  fsam.  every  side.  A  non-commissioned  officer, 
without  my  asking,  scatters  all  who  might  be  in  the  way  of  my 
work.  What  big  children  1 

I  had  business  at  headquarters,  and  entered  the  main  room 
of  a  fandza.  Several  officers  were  conversing,  consulting  m-A-^s 
and  drinking  tea.  Their  faces  had  an  appearance  of  joy.  *  *  * 
I  fell  to  writing. 

The  steps  of  men  on  the  threshold  made  me  raise  my  head. 
Escorted  by  two  Russians,  his  right  hand  \\Tapped  in  bandages, 
a  Japanese  came  in.  His  cloth  robe  was  changed  to  trousers 
and  blouse  of  khaki.  He  was  about  five  feet  four  or  five — a 
big  Japanese.  His  broad  shoulders,  enormous  hands,  sturdy 
bearing,  gave  him  the  air  of  a  wrestler,  an  athlete.  His  eyes 
were  intelligent,  hardly  lowered ;  a  constrained  smile  showed 
his  white  teeth.  He  saluted  politely,  took  off  his  cap,  and 
bowed  several  times.  The  officers  looked  at  him,  and  felt  of  his 
clothing,  he  remaining  impassive.  A  captain  turned  and  be- 
gan to  speak,  nattually  in  Russian ;  my  gaze  followed  the  direc- 
tion, and  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  person  in  civilian  clothes, 
of  sickly  complexion,  prominent  nose,  and  crafty  and  deceitful 
expression — a  kind  of  sick  owl,  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 
This  was  the  interpreter,  a  mongrel  of  Pole  and  Japanese,  I 
was  told.  The  conversation  began,  and  questions  were  asked 
of  the  big  "Jap" — the  number  of  his  regiment,  brigade,  etc. 
He  answered  politely,  in  a  calm  voice,  and  took  from  his  pocket 
a  small  square  of  pa|)er,  such  as  they  all  have,  on  which  was 
written  his  name,  his  regiment,  in  Russian. 

The  inter]  i  cter  translated  with  a  tired  voice. 

"That  IS  true;"  said  the  examining  and  registering  officer 

several  times. 

And  the  Japanese  left  the  room. 

I  started  shortly  after,  and  arrived  late  at  Mukden.  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  went  to  the  officers'  restaurant  wagon.  I  was 
the  first  to  announce  the  taking  of  the  "Poutilotl  Sopka." 
One  officer  remained  skeptical.  He. rose  and  said  to  me  on 
leaving,  "That  is  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  fifty  of  our  guns, 
the  last  few  days." 

We  have  lost  fifty  guns!  This  is  my  first  news  of  it.  Ah, 
I  truly  forswear  numbering  effectives,  estimating  losses  and 
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guns  lost !    Upon  a  front  of  eighty  versts,  try  to  cover  the  en- 
tire line,  note  the  number  of  wounded,  count  the  pieces  taken ! 
The  guns  were  audible  during  the  night. 

October  1 7th,  an  empty  day,  at  Mukden.  The  firing  keeps 
up  in  the  distance. 

October  i8th  at  dawn,  I  go  to  the  station,  I  am  told  of  the 
recapture  of  the  Sha  station.  Poor  station!  taken  and  lost, 
lost  and  taken,  it  must  be  in  fine  condition!  And  this  is  also 
but  a  detail.    The  firing  ceases  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

October  19th,  I  find  in  my  notes :  "  Firing  at  intervals,  situa- 
tion unchanged." 

Night  as  well  as  day,  for  a  week,  men  have  thirsted,  fam- 
ished, and  let  themselves  be  killed  without  a  murmur.  Weak- 
nesses have  no  doubt  been  developed,  premature  retreats,  dis- 
order, even  panics,  but  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  disabled, 

wounded  or  killed,  and  a  few  kilometers  have  been  won  or  lost. 
*    *  * 

October  20th,  I  read:  "Slept  all  day,  dead  quiet."  The 
battle  of  the  Sha  is  finished. 
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TRAN8LATBD  BY  CaPTAIN  A.  S.  ROWAN.  NlNBTBBMTH  INFANTRY.* 

Vfnm  Por  Esos  Mimdos.tor  March.  190s) 

IBRALTAR  has  always  occupied  a  very  im- 
portant ])age  in  the  history  of  nations.  In 
time  ])ast.  when  it  formed  with  the  promon- 
tory of  Abyla  (to-day  Sierra  Bullones), 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Rock  was  considered 
the  western  limit  of  the  world,  and  thence 
the  nations  of  America  among  others  took  the  design  that 
characterizes  their  coinage  —the  two  columns  on  a  roll  of 
parchment,  with  the  inscription  Non  Plus  Ultra,  The  daring 
Phenidans  considered  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  the  southern 
gate  of  the  ocean,  afterward  converted  into  the  gate  to  the 
Orient,  when  the  genius  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  created  the 
Suez  Canal.  To-day  this  strong  rock  resembles  the  image 
of  an  enormous  lion,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Med- 
iterranean, sleeping  to  all  appearances,  but  alert  always  and 
ready  to  make  those  who  dare,  pay  dearly  for  their  temerity. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  custom  to  s]X'ak  of  Gibraltar 
as  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  world,  and  literally 
speaking,  the  truth  of  this  afiirmation  may  be  admitted; 
but  the  technical  perspicacity  that  is  conscious  of  its  knowl- 
edge halts  before  accepting  this  statement  now,  for  at  Halifax, 
**The  Gate  to  Canada/'  the  English  have  constructed  forti- 
fications, utilizing  the  position  of  the  port  and  of  the  strate- 
gical points  that  nature  offers;  such  are  the  York  and  Spion- 
kop  redoubts,  those  on  McNab  and  St.  George  Islands,  Forts 
Cambridge,  Ogilvie  and  Clarence  and  the  Citadel.  Com- 
paring the  value  of  the  two  positions  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Halifax  batteries  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  l)e  impregnable 
to  assault  and  to  command  twice  the  length  of  the  enclosing 

NnTK    BY   THE  TRANSLATOR. 

*As  Gibraltar  is  a  port  of  call  for  our  Atlantic  tnuuports  on  the  route 
New  York — Manila,  the  following  translation  and  illustrations  from  Spanish 

sources  may  be  of  interest  to  a  larj^c  number  of  readers  of  the  Joi  rnal. 

A  recent  number  of  a  prominent  Madrid  monthly  magazine  (For  Esos 
Mundos)  furnishes  this  account  and  as  it  gives  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  Rock  and  i^robably  as  much  military  information  as  is  per- 
mitted to  percolate  through  the  not  always  impervious  stratum  of  mys- 
tery it  may  be  of  added  interest  to  military  students. 
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lines,  for  which  reasons  the  great  altitude  of  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  is  worth  but  little.  The  supply  of  water  for  Gib- 
raltar is  drawn  from  the  rains  only,  while  Halifax  possesses 
beautiful  and  abundant  springs.    Finally,  in  the  port  of 

Halifax  all  the  navies  of  the  world  could  be  anchored,  while 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar  is  but  an  insecure  refuge.  But  taken  all 
in  all  there  is  not  on  the  globe  an  independent  fortress  that 
can  be  compared  with  this  most  important  marine  and  mili- 
tary position. 

The  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  Gibraltar  is  j^reat  and 
increases  each  day,  not  only  on  account  of  international 
compHcations  which  may  happen  in  the  march  of  time,  but 
the  connected  history  of  the  rock  through  the  conflicts  that 
have  taken  place  over  it  and  arotmd  it,  and  through  the  great 
men  that  have  fought  in  its  attack  and  in  its  defense.- 

When  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  broke  the  thread  of 
history  the  northern  colunm  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  dis- 
appeared from  view  and  it  was  not  spoken  of  again  till  the 
year  of  711,  in  which  Muza,  the  African  vicerov  of  the  Cali- 
fate  of  Damascus  sent  a  large  force  to  Tangier,  and  an  im- 
mense horde  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  chief  Tarik 
ben-Zcyad  crossed  the  strait,  disembarked  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  at  the  ))oint  now  occupied  by  Algeciras,  and  shortly 
afterward  bnih  the  first  fort  ujxjn  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
to  theop])osite  height  he  j^ave  the  name  of  Muza  as  a  great 
honor  to  that  chief.  The  rocky  mass  itself  they  baptized 
Gebel-al- Tarik,  the  name  Gibraltar  being  the  Spanish  adap- 
tation of  the  Moorish  word. 

The  solid  structures  that  Tarik  built  in  7 1 3  to  742  surpass 
the  more  modem  works,  as  do  also  the  Moorish  castle  that 
commands  the  present  artillery  barracks,  the  zig-zag  wall  that 
rises  from  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  the  broken  Tower 
of  Homage  and  some  other  works  of  minor  importance,  now 
destroyed.  Not  during  the  timiultuous  epoch  of  Moorish 
Spain  when  the  Visigoth  kingdom  was  overturned  and  Cor- 
dova fell  into  the  hands  of  Mugith-ar-Rami ;  nor  in  the  year  756 
when  Abd-er-Raman  I,  of  the  house  of  the  Omayaydes  founded 
his  own  kingdom,  nor  when,  in  10 to  Mahomet  11,  commanding 
the  troops  of  Suliman,  assailed  the  country,  does  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  alterations  made  in  Gibraltar.  But 
toward  the  year  of  1 148  a  sect  of  Almoravides  led  by  Abdel- 
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miininm  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  the  Gteat  Almobad 
greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  structures. 

Guzmdn  the  Good  took  Gibraltar  for  Ferdinand  IV,  of 
Castile,  guided  by  a  Moorish  boy  who  paid  for  this  act  with 
his  life.  In  1333  the  Moors  recovered  the  place  and  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1462,  Guzmdn,  Duke  of  Medina-Sidom'a, 
tried  to  captijre  it  again  for  the  Spaniards  by  a  stroke  with 
Castilian  mountaineers,  and  in  reward  for  this  exploit  the 
Rock  and  its  northern  part  were  granted  to  this  noble  with 
the  title  of  baron.  Thanks  to  the  rulers  of  Castile  they  were 
withdrawn  a  century  later.  The  Algerian  pirate  Khairadden, 
known  as  Barbarroja  or  Redbeard,  appeared  in  front  of  the 
Rock  in  1 540  and  so  destroyed  the  defenses  and  the  town  that 
it  was  an  easy  thing  to  sack  the  city  and  effect  a  great  mas- 
sacre. Barbarroja  destroyed  all  that  he  could  and  Carlos  V 
engaged  the  celebrated  military  engineer  Spreckel  of  Stras- 
burg.  A  little  later  John  Baptist  Calvi,  a  Milanese,  began 
new  fortifications  that  extended  from  the  south  side  of  the 
city  to  the  summit.  So  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  from  its  earliest 
times  fell  under  the  e^overnment  of  ten  kingdoms,  sometimes 
with  the  results  that  were  intended  and  at  other  times  with 
less  favorable  termination.  The  eleventh  government  of 
Gibraltar  appears  now  to  be  very  secure  beneath  the  claws 
of  the  British  lion;  but  if  at  any  time  it  must  pass  into  other 
hands  the  Spanish  canon  of  C^uta  and  Algeciras  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  the  matter.  What  would  result  from 
a  continuous  bombardment  by  the  great  guns  situated  on  the 
African  and  Spanish  heights  is  a  thing  that  those  versed  in 
the  technique  of  artillery  have  theorized  upon  at  length. 
Only  a  practicable  test  can  decide. 

The  English  seized  the  place  with  greater  ease  than  any 
of  their  predecessors.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession the  English  Navy,  under  orders  of  Admiral  George 
Rooke  and  Prince  George  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  bay  surprising  the  small  Spanish  garrison. 
So  great  was  the  surprise  that  in  a  short  time  the  British  en- 
sign floated  from  the  heights  of  the  rock  for  the  first  time. 
Shortly  after  the  seizure  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  laid  siege  to  it 
and  for  six  months  the  defenses  resisted  the  bombardment 
and  the  attack  of  the  Allies  who  used  every  means  then  known 
to  the  art  of  war  to  recover  the  place.   When  peace  was  de- 
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clared  in  1713  Spain  had  to  leave  the  rock  in  the  hands  of 
the  I>nglish.  Again  this  happened  in  the  war  that  took  place 
in  1727. 

The  last  siege  sustained  by  Gibraltar  includes  some  unique 
particulars  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  lasted  four  years 
and  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  During  this  siege 
a  Frenchman  named  D'Arcon  invented  floating  batteries 
that  were  supposed  to  be  incombustible  and  unsinkable,  but 
the  English  artillerists  stationed  on  the  walls  destroyed  them, 
knocking  them  to  pieces.  A  Sergeant  Tnce,  of  the  British 
artillery  suggested  the  construction  of  subterranean  galleries 
in  the  rock  and  this  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  drawn  by  Lieutenant  Evoleth.  These  gal- 
leries still  exist.  The  hero  of  this  siege  was  General  Eliot, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  in  Gibraltar  by  means  of  a  monu- 
ment  erected  on  the  Alameda. 

Gibraltar  played  its  i>art.  also  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Tiafalgar.  It  was  Xelson's  base.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
strait  he  defeated  the  combined  squadrons  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  were  under  the  command  respectively  of  Vil- 
leneuve  and  Gravina,  on  the  21st  of  October  1805,  and  many 
of  the  dead  of  that  day  were  buried  in  a  trench  of  earth  near 
the  great  Southern  Gate. 

Considered  geologically  the  Rock  is  of  limestone  of  the  solite 
system,  extendi ri:  from  north  to  south  with  a  length  of  three 
Idlometers  and  a  breadth  of  five  hundred  meters.  The  north- 
ern summit  is  called  Monte  del  Can6n  (1356  Spanish  feet); 
the  southern  summit,  Pil6n  dc  Aziicar  (Sugar  Loaf)  crowned 
by  the  O'Hara  Tower  (1361  feet).  Between  the  two  moun- 
tains there  is  a  rock  on  which  is  placed  the  signal  station  at 
an  elevation  of  1295  feet  and  between  it  and  the  summit  of 
southern  point  is  the  highest  point  of  all,  1396  feet.  A  nar 
row  isthmus,  low  and  sandy,  unites  the  northern  end  of  the 
rock  with  Spain.  The  eastern  declivity  is  too  steep  for  travel* 
and  for  this  reason  the  population  is  grouped  on  the  western 
side. 

In  the  wet  season  a  thick  cloud  envelopes  the  rock  and 
when  the  sun  shines  the  great  mass  exhales  a  vapor  which 
scorches  like  the  rocks  with  which  the  Hawaiians  cook  meat. 
For  this  reason  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  England  dread  to 

be  selected  for  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  rock 
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there  exists  a  tribe  of  Barbary  monkey,  extraordinarily  large, 
the  only  savage  monkey  indigenous  to  Europe. 

On  the  southeast  side  before  reaching  this  point,  where 
the  ground  is  quite  steep,  is  the  camp  headquarters  of  the 
governor,  who  at  present  is  the  general  and  defender  of  Lady- 
smith,  Sir  George  White,  who  oocupies  it  when  he  does  not 
Hve  in  the  palace  in  the  center  of  the  city  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Rock.  Passing  toward  the  north  via  the  eastern  side 
,  of  the  Rock  the  visitor  sees  the  Barracks  of  Buena  Vista,  the 
naval  hospital,  Rosia  Bay  and  the  vineyards,  and  from  this 
beautiful  commanding  mountain  point  can  be  seen  the  south- 
em  Barracks — a  beautiful  building,  the  new  camp  for  mili- 
tary exercises  {parades'),  the  dyke  and  the  arsenal. 

This  post  is  now  the  station  of  a  fine  squadron  in  which 
figure  the  best  ships  of  Great  Britain. 

The  city  has  20,000  inhabitants  and  is  garrisoned  by 
5000  men,  who  with  2500  that  constitute  the  cTew  and  other 
persons  of  the  squadron,  form  a  military  population  of  about 
8000  men. 

An  important  bastion  called  Jumper  is  alongside  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Alameda  and  protect  it.  Those  next  the  wall 
were  built  by  Charles  V.  Next  comes  the  place  called  the 
Great  Parade,  and  on  the  coast  the  lighthouse  of  Bandera 
Rota  whence  Admiral  Rooke  embarked.  At  this  point  is 
found  the  foot  of  the  Arab  wall  whose  southern  gate  leads  to 
the  Prince  Edward  Gate  ascending  by  the  forbidden  slope  to 
the  signal  station. 

At  the  north  of  the  wall  is  the  city  with  its  casemated 
barracks  directly  under  the  larger  end  of  the  Moorish  castle. 
On  this  site  is  found  the  carefully  constructed  defenses  of  the 
landing  place  and  further  on  a  high  track  of  ground,  now  lev- 
eled and  made  dry  by  dykes  whose  gates  can  be  opened  to 
permit  the  sea  to  enter  whenever  this  may  be  necessary  for 
defensive  purposes. 

A  group  of  houses  is  erected  on  the  isthmus,  and  residents 
go  thm  to  take  in  the  sea  breezes  during  the  hot  season. 
The  hippodrome  is  also  there;  also  the  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, Jewish  and  Moorish  cemeteries,  the  orchards  and  the 
summer  camp.  Beyond  all  this,  in  the  neutral  zone  ^made 
so  by  the  terms  of  Anglo-Spanish  treaty)  can  be  seen  still 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Spanish  forts. 

The  city  of  Linea  de  Concepcion  is  situated  at  the  north 
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of  the  neutral  zone.  The  northern  side  of  the  rock  is  the 
steepest  and  most  imposing  and  on  it  are  placed  the  best  and 
most  powerfvd  batteries  for  the  land  defense. 

This  part  of  the  great  rock  is  best  known  to  visitors  be- 
cause of  its  magnificent  view,  it  is  the  place  most  frequently 
selected  for  photographs.   A  notable  part  of  the  defenses  of  the 
north  side  is  known  by  the  name  of  Battery  Windsor.  Wi . . 
regard  to  what  there  may  be  in  the  superior  heights  of  t': 
rock,  in  the  roads  that  lead  to  them  forming  ziz-zags  crossL*  : 
and  recrossing  the  defiles  and  fissures,  there  are  few  perso  • 
who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  publicly. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  has  been  permitted  to  vi 
many  batteries  and  galleries;  but  thousands  of  tons  of  lar 
caliber  cannon  and  innumerable  rapid-fire  guns  have  be 
drawn  up,  and  are  still  being  hoisted,  but  to  the  casual  ey  • 
tliis  is  not  observable. 

Of  the  number  of  hidden  passages,  reservoirs  of  water  ai;  • 
artillery  magazines,  only  the  major  of  engineers  of  the  pla** 
and  two  or  three  other  persons  can  tell;  but  nevertheless,  i*. 
all  probability,  within  a  few  years  all  the  works  that  are  nc^. 
being  erected  will  disappear  and  will  be  replaced  with  somi 
thing  still  better.    In  consequence  of  these  reforms  the  art. . 
lery  guns  that  to-day  defend  Gibraltar  and  of  which,  fort^t- 
nately,  they  have  not  made  more  use  than  firing  at  a  targe< . 
will  disappear. 

The  i)opulation  of  Gibraltar  faithfully  represents  each 
one  of  the  nationalities  that  have  successively  been  masters 
of  the  rock.  It  is  a  eosmojiolitan  population.  Here  one 
sees  the  Tunis  (Tarso?)  black  dealing  in  meat,  the  blood  of 
the  rhenicians  in  his  veins  notwithstanding  liis  I'arisian. 
dress;  the  good  looking  and  lean  Tuscan  youth  whose  ances- 
tors aided  in  the  colonization  of  Carthage;  the  Moor,  who 
carries  burdens,  with  his  red  cloak,  yellow  slippers,  naked 
legs  and  his  scarlet  turban;  the  Spaniard  with  his  pallid  face 
and  haughty  mien,  and  lastly,  the  present  feudal  lord,  the 
English  soldier,  with  his  red  coat  and  neck  burnt  by  the  sun, 
shining  his  military  boots.  Neither  does  Gibraltar  lack  the 
Morocco  Jew  with  his  caftan  and  fez,  nor  the  Spanish  Jew 
with  his  air  of  astuteness  (for  this  individual  is  in  general 
contraband),  nor  the  well-clothed  and  well-behaved  Amer- 
ican tourist;  the  black  and  shining  Nubian,  imdoubtedly  a 
fugitive  from  Tangier,  and  the  small  Japanese  ostentatiously 
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clothed  and  always  awake.  Such  are  the  elements  that  or- 
dinarily are  met  with  there,  and  such  is  the  current  of  life 
that  flows  around  the  rock,  not  only  at  the  present  time,  but 
according  to  what  is  afiirmed  by  ancient  writings,  from  times 
antedating  the  medieval  epoch. 

At  present  not  only  the  large  and  commodious  steamers 
ot  Great  Britain  from  India  and  Australia  reach  Gibraltar, 
but  also  the  ships  that  go  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean.  This  last  circumstance  has  caused  this 
port  to  figure  in  the  plans  of  -Americans  who  can  enjoy 
taking  a  voyage  of  recreation  in  winter. 


Comment  hv  Translator. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish -Amer- 
ican War  the  assertion  was  made  that,  since  the  Philippines  Archipelago 

\v;ts  to  beconn-  onr^  by  purchasf.  liif  Tri-aty  d  n  ami  s.sioners  hail  wA  l>e«'ii 
happy  in  their  geography.  The  Ladrone  group  had  been  investigated  and 
what  wa«  thoupnt  to  De  the  only  island  worth  having  had  been  secured  for 
its  latent  prnperties  nsi  a  coaling  station  The  other  islands  in  that  prnup 
and  the  CaruUuc  group  as  well  (which  nuylit  have  been  had  for  the  asking, 
and  which  it  is  thought  might  have  been  thrown  in  for  good  measure)  were 
left  as  a  swarm  of  flies  in  tlu-  (  >roat  South  Sea  to  pester  us  in  the  future. 
Germany  at  once  seized  the  <  j  portunity  and  our  chance  was  lost.  Again, 
when  the  German  fleet  made  its  hurried  voyage  to  Kaiochiau  io  doM-  in 
on  the  outlet  to  the  Ycllnw  Sea  several  stops  to  coal  at  English  ports  had  to 
be  made.  The  more  recent  tragic  voyage  of  Rojesvcnsky's  Russian  fleet 
is  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  absence  of  convenient  co.nling  stations.  Now. 
that  we  too  have  our  Far  liastem  possessions,  the  naval prublem  of  how  to 
reach  them  must  lU'Cfssarily  l)e  interesting. 

If  we  use  our  larger  Atlantic  squadron  we  have  the  choice  of  three  routes 
to  the  Orient^  two  of  them  tmreasonably  long,  almost  impossible,  in  fact, 
the  third  without  a  coaling  station  and  very  costly-  the  Stjcz  route.  The 
geograpliical  position  of  Cduta  is  fullv  as  advantageous  as  Gibraltar  and 
IS  not  necessary  to^ain,  and  the  southern  Pillar  of  Hercules  is  stout  enough 
to  Hy  the  starry  ensign  and  be  to  us  of  incalculable  value,  Wete  we  happy 
in  uur  geography? 

A.  S.  R. 

Camp  Vicars,  Mindanao,  P.  I., 
July  4.  I90S' 
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By  Colonel  WILLIAM  R.  LIVERMORE,  U.  S.  A. 
Coups  of  Emginbbrs. 

IV. 

Port  Arthur. 

HE  general  character  of  the  defenses  of  Port 
Arthtir  and  of  the  methods  of  attack  and 
defense  are  described  briefly  in  the  fiist 
article  of  this  series.  Before  describing  these 
works  in  detail  and  discussing  the  engineer 
and  artillery  features  of  the  siege  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  from  the  Battle  of 
Nan-shan  to  the  surrender  of  the  fortress,  and  this  is  all  that 
will  be  attempted  in  the  present  article. 

After  the  battle  of  Nan-shan,  May  26th,  the  Japanese  took 
pofisession  of  the  Kuang-tung  PenwiHiiTa,  Dalny  yras  immedi- 
ately occupied  and  beoime  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  peninsula,  which  was  tdockaded  by  the  Japanese 
fleet,  with  its  base  at  the  Elliott  Islands.  The  Russians  retired 
slowly,  falling  back  successively  on  lines  of  defense  which  had 
been  hastily  prepared ;  the  first  extending  from  Hsaao-ping-tao 
to  the  heights  east  of  Shuang-tai-kou,  the  second  from  Ta-ku- 
shan  to  I*>ng-huang-chan  and  the  shores  of  Pigeon  Bay. 

The  third  Japanese  army  under  Nogi  landed  at  Dalny,  but 
made  little  progress  until  the  26th  of  June  when,  in  connection 
with  the  fleet,  it  made  the  first  great  attack  on  the  Russian 
jMDsition  and  in  four  or  five  days  carried  the  heights  of  Pantao, 
Kensan,  Wai-tou-shan,  Shuang-ting-shan  and  Hsiao-ping-tao. 
On  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  July  the  Russians  recaptured  some 
of  their  former  positions,  but  were  unable  to  hold  them. 

For  three  more  weeks  the  Japanese  made  no  progress.  On 
the  26th  of  July  another  comlnned  attack  was  made  and  after 
four  or  five  days  the  Russians  were  driven  back  to  their  second 
position,  Wolf  Hill  was  carried,  and  the  Japanese,  after  a  loss 
of  4,000  men  occupied  the  line  extending  from  a  point  south  of 
Tu-cheng-tsu  to  the  heights  east  of  Ta-ku-shan,  at  a  distance 
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of  about  five  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians  was  about  i,ooo  men.  As  the  fleet  in  the  har- 
bor was  ready  to  go  to  sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  Russians  did 
not  attempt  to  hold  their  advanced  positions.  The  siege  may 
be  said  to  begin  from  the  last  of  July,  nearly  six  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostihties,  three  months  after  the  landing  at 
Pitsewo,  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Nan-shan,  and  one 
month  after  tlie  fight  for  the  first  defensive  position. 

On  the  33d  day  of  June,  the  9th  of  Jiily  and  the  36th  of 
July,  the  RtiGsian  fleet  made  sorties  firom  the  harbor.  .  On  the 
7th  the  Japanese  landed  troops  at  Shang-tao-wan  or  Lotdsa 
Bay. 

As  in  previous  months^  the  first  three  weeks  of  August 
were  spent  in  minor  operations.  On  the  7th,  at  4  p.  m.,  Ta-ku- 
shan  was  bombarded  by  a  section  of*  siege  artillery  and  the 
greater  portion  was  carried  at  midnight  in  a  heavy  storm  of 

wind  and  rain. 

On  the  8th  the  bombardment  was  rci  e\  ed  and  the  summit 
taken.    On  the  9th  Hsiao-ku-shan  was  taken. 

On  August  loth  was  the  great  naval  battle  of  the  war.  The 
Russian  ships  were  ordered  to  make  their  way  to  Yladivostock. 
Encountering  the  Japanese  fleet  not  far  away  they  were  ordered 
to  follow  the  flag-ship.  The  rudder  of  the  Tsesaremtk  was 
jammed  by  the  long  range  fire  of  the  Japanese.  All  the  Rus- 
sian ships  were  massed  in  an  indescribable  medley.  A  few 
escaped.   Most  of  them  returned  to  Port  Arthur. 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  Japanese  right  column  com- 
menced  operations  during  the  night  and  succeeded  in  occupy- 
ing the  line  from  Kan-ta-shan  to  the  heights  west  of  Lui-chia- 
tun,  but  were  unable  to  maintain  it.  On  the  15th  they  occu- 
pied the  heights  south  of  Nien-pan-kon  and  northeast  of  Liao- 
tung-kon . 

In  advancing  from  Nan-shan  to  Port  Arthur  the  Japanese 
had  only  to  encounter  such  defensive  works  as  the  Russians 
had  been  able  to  improvise,  but  in  .Vugust  they  were  confronted 
by  works  of  a  more  formidable  character,  and  the  problem  of 
attack  on  a  fortfess  armed  with  modem  weapons  was  to  be 
tested  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  high  explosive  shells  of  rapid  fire  and  machine  guns,  of 
magazine  rifles,  8earch-%hts,  etc.,  European  engineers  had 
recognized  the  impossibility  of  an  attack  by  the  old  method  of 
parallels  and  approaches  formed  by  digging  a  shallow  trench 
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and  throwing  up  a  paictpct  in  front;  but  srion  after  the  intro- 
duction of  high  explosives  General  von  Sauer,  of  the  Bavarian 
artillery,  and  others  on  the  Continent,  maintained  that  aflar  a 
long  bombardment  the  defenders  would  be  so  demoralized  and 
exhausted  physically,  mentally  and  morally  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  attacking  force  to  advance  by  rushes  from  one 
sheltered  position  to  another  and  finally  to  carry  the  fortifica- 
tion by  assault  and  preferably  by  making  simultaneous  attacks 
or  feints  on  every  side. 

This  school  of  artillerists  and  engineers  had  many  followers 
in  Europe.  No  dther  new  method  appeared  to  be  as  popular. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  loss  of  hfc  would  be  terrible,  but  it 
was  held  that  the  loss  in  a  prolonged  siege  might  be  as  great 
and  that  the  delay  and  expense  would  make  it  more  objection- 
able than  an  assiiult.  • 

The  Japanese  had  learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  officers 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  the  method  by  assault  was  espec- 
ially adapted  to  their  temper  and  to  their  religion.  The  forti- 
fications were  far  inferior  to  complete  and  systematic  perma- 
nent works  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  this  first  crucial  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  primitive  method  of  assault  has  contrib- 
uted to  establish  the  science  of  military  engineering  on  firmer 
foundations  than  ever  before. 

Although  the  fortifications  of  Port  Arthur  were  in  a  state 
of  fearful  unreadiness  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Rus- 
sians had  ])roriled  by  the  dclav  of  three  months  Ix'fore  the 
landing  of  the  Japanese  and  the  ff)ur  months  during  which 
they  had  been  contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch. 

The  assaults  at  the  end  of  August  are  thus  described  by 
the  correspondent  on  the  spot:* 

During  the  tnornitiff  of  Auj^st  1 9th  the  siej?e  ^ns  opened  a  des- 
ultory f.rv  to  find  ihv  ranircs,  and  an  entin-  division  of  infantry  ad- 
vanced and  assaulted  the  Russian  redoubts  at  the  foot  of  Rihlung 
Mountain.  The  troops  captured  the  trenches  in  front  of  the  re- 
dcmbts. 

The  operations  becran  in  eamp<>t  at  daybreak  on  the  20th  with  a 
bombardment  ol  the  whnli-  line  o{  Russian  tVjrts.  Battery  after  bat- 
ter}' of  Japanese  artillery  was  unmasked,  the  Russians  apparently 
bcinp:  unable  to  locate  them,  for  they  replied  spasmodically. 

Under  cover  of  the  bombardment  the  Japanese  infantry  made  a 
determined  general  advance  against  the  Russians'  first  trenches, 
along  the  railroad  in  the  center  ol  the  Shuishi  Valley,  and  also  from 
Shiiishi  village. 

Six  hundred  yards  south  of  the  village  the  way  into  the  city  was 

*<V.  Y,  TAmt,  November  4t  (904. 
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protected  by  four  advance  half-moon  forts,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  open  at  the  rear  and  cnnnccted  by  bomb-proof  trenches  and 
having  a  twenty-foot  moat  in  front. 

A  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  Japanese  during  the  after- 

nuon  to  captAirr  the  stron.q:cst  half-moon  fort.  The  infantry  char^'cd, 
cut  the  entanglements,  crossed  the  moat  with  scaling-ladders,  stormed 
the  fort  and  drove  the  Russians  back.  But  the  real  strength  of  the 
defenders'  position  lay  in  the  bomb"ptoof  trenches  exten<ung  south 
of  the  other  half-moon  forts.  They  were  filled  with  troops  and  con- 
cealed machine  guns,  which  poured  a  deadly  hail  of  bullets  into  the 
Japanese  and  forced  them  to  retire.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Russians  recaptured  the  trenches  in  front  of  the  redoubt  in  advance 
of  Kihlung  Fort. 

-  '  On  the  right  flank  the  Russian  line  was  forced  back.  One  Japa- 
nese regiment  worked  up  the  east  slope  and  another  regiment  made 
its  way  up  the  west  slope  of  1 74- Yards  Hill,  under  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  captured  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  at  noon.  The  fort  and  hill  were  strongly  supported  by 
bomb-proof  trenches,  loopholed  and  with  sand-bag  walls*  and  were 
armed  with  two  fovir-inch  guns,  besides  other  guns. 

The  Japanese  casualties  were  1400.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
Russians  dead  were  left  in  the  position. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  the  bombardment,  a  fort 
on  the  ridge  east  of  Keekwan  fort  was  struck  by  a  Japanese  shell  and 
burst  into  flames,  and  the  Russians  who  bad  garrisoned  it  retired 
back  of  the  Chinese  wall  in  the  rear. 

During  the  evening  a  division  on  the  Japanese  left  flank  cut  the 
entanglements  on  the  slope  east  of  Keekwan  Fort  Hill,  and  before 
dawn  on  the  2TSt  the  eentral  division  of  the  Japanese  gained  the  foot 
of  East  Panlung  fort,  called  by  the  Japanese  East  Banjusan  fort,  and 
cut  the  entanglements,  but  were  reptused. 

At  daylight  on  August  21st  all  the  Japanese  batteries  of  the  cen- 
ter division  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  Banjusan  and  Keekwan 
forts,  but  despite  the  artillery  support  the  Japanese  were  driven  out 
of  Bast  Keekwan  fort  by  an  attack  of  a  massed  body  of  Russians 
from  the  Chinese  wall. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  without  special  orders,  several  com- 
panies of  a  regiment  of  the  center  division  emerged  from  their 
trenches  at  the  foot  of  East  Banjusan  fort,  and  in  tens  and  twenties 
charged  up  the  slope  to  the  broken  wall  of  the  trench  around  the 
crest  of  the  fortified  hill,  under  cover  of  a  splendid  shrapnel  practice 
from  their  field-batteries  in  the  valley. 

The  Russians  behind  the  wall  and  in  the  fort  poured  ottt  a  hail  of 
rifle  bullets,  and  machine  and  quick-firing  guns  belched  forth  on  the 
intrepid  Japanese. 

Twice  the  latter  were  forced  back  till  the  slope  was  covered  with 
bodies,  but  a  third  attempt  was  made,  and  a  score  of  Japanese  reached 
the  broken  wall.  The  terrible  lire  of  the  Russians,  however,  started 
their  retirement. 

Siv'dcnly,  a  Japanese  officer,  recrardless  of  the  flanker,  stood  up, 
called  out  an  order,  planted  his  regimental  Hag  on  the  wall,  and  was 
immediately  riddled  with  bullets. 

The  effect  on  the  Japanese  of  this  sacrifice  was  instantaneous. 
The  retreatin?  infantr^'men  stopped  in  their  tracks,  hesitated,  and 
then  charged  back,  fought  like  demons,  jumped  over  the  wall. 
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charged  the  Russians  with  bayonets,  and  forced  many  of  them  up 
the  glacis,  over  the  ramparts  and  into  the  fort. 

The  fact  that  they  had  reached  the  comer  wall  on  the  dead  ground 
enabled  the  Japanese  to  hold  on,  though  the  entire  Russian  fire  was 
concentrated  on  that  point  for  six  hours. 

The  Japanese  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  rushes  made 
by  their  comrades  up  the  deathway  from  the  trenches,  and  they  stub- 
bornly held  the  corner  wall  and  a  small  section  of  the  Russian  trenches 
till  five  o'clock,  when  two  companies  of  another  irgiment  worked 
through  the  trenches  and  attacked  the  West  Banjusan  fort,  the 
magazine  of  which  had  been  blown  up  by  a  shell  a  short  time  before. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  diversion  of  the  Russian  fire,  the  Japanese 
attacking  the  first  fort  forced  the  Russians  back,  captured  the  fort 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  pursued  the  Russians  along  the  con- 
necting trenches  to  the  Chinese  wall.  The  West  Baniusan  fort  was 
captured  at  seven  o'clock  after  a  slight  resistance,  the  Japanese  being 
unable  to  occupy  it,  as  the  magazine  was  blown  up,  but  they  held  the 
trench  line  around  the  crest. 

In  the  afternoon  three  battalions  of  Japanese  reserves  were  added 
to  the  center  division,  and  during  the  night  a  regiment  left  the  di- 
virion  a^d  assaulted  and  captured  part  of  South  Keekwan  fort,  and 
a  feint  attack  was  made  at  the  foot  of  Urh  Mountain  in  order  to 
divert  the  Russians'  attention  from  the  massing  of  troops  in  the 
valley  in  front  of  the  Banjusan  forts. 

Pour  field-guns  and  four  machine  i^uns  were  mounted  in  the  East 
Bansujan  fort  and  six  field-guns  and  four  machine  guns  in  the  West 
Bansujan  fort. 

At  daylight  the  Russians  concentrated  their  shrapnel  fire  on  the 
captured  forts,  and  the  Japanese  south  of  Keekwan  were  ejected 
from  their  positions. 

The  Russians,  anticipating  an  assault,  made  a  strong  counter 
attack.  The  Japanese  advance  lines  were  driven  from  the  forts,  and 
were  furiously  attacked  by  large  bodies  of  Russians,  who  also  worked 
down  on  either  side  of  the  captured  Banjusan  forts  to  the  valley,  in 
an  attempt  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Japanese  from  the  two  forts. 

The  Russians*  move  was  cleverly  planned,  and  their  artillery 
commanders  were  well  informed,  for  they  opened  fire  with  shrapnel 
on  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  supports  across  the  valley,  using 
starlights  and  search-lights  with  good  effect  in  the  counter  attadc 
on  the  Japanese  forces. 

A  general  assault  then  began,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the  whole 
Japanese  line  was  engaged.  The  left  division,  from  the  trenches  in 
Zront  of  the  Keekwan  forts,  char^^erl  the  fortified  hills. 

Part  of  the  advance  had  gained  the  crests  and  shouted  "  Bansai! " 
when  their  triumph  was  cut  short.  Suddenly  the  two  powerful 
search-lights  of  the  east  forts  lighted  up  the  Japanese  lines,  and 
Russian  rifles  and  machine  guns  poured  a  deadly  hail  into  the  clearly 
visible  ranks  of  the  attacking  troops.  Despite  the  awful  process  of 
unequal  annihilation,  the  Japanese  stubbornly  held  the  positions 
gained,  and  their  machine  guns  quickly  located  and  quieted  the 
Russian  quick-firers. 

Finally  the  Japanese  were  slowly  forced  down  the  slopes  to  the 
trenches  below. 

On  the  west  flank  the  search-lights  of  Etse  and  Talyangkow  forts 
played  along  the  Japanese  trenches,  preventing  the  movement  of  . 
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troops,  The  Japanese  artillerymen  concentrated  their  fire  on  the 
searc  h-li:^^hts,  shells  continually  blanketing  the  lights. 

Suddenly  the  light  of  Etse  fort  disappeared,  and  the  light  of 
Talyangkow  fort  followed.  Tha  Japanese  infantry  on  the  right  flank 
advanced  on  the  trenches  close  to  the  Rusnan  lines,  when  the  Etse 
light  was  Hashed  ottt  in  the  faces  of  the  advancing  troops  and  Ritssian 
machine  guns,  previously  well  placed,  swept  their  fire  along  the  lines* 
while  rifles  biased  with  a  continual  tattle.  As  the  Japanese  machine 
guns  came  into  action  they  were  located  by  the  Russian  starlights,  and 
were  made  more  distinctly  visible  by  the  seaich-lightSi  but  they  si- 
lenced the  Russian  quick-hrers. 

In  the  meantime  the  light  was  fiercest  in  the  center  of  the  Shuishi 
Valley.  The  Japanese  again  captured  the  Banjusan  forts,  outflank- 
ing the  Russian  forces,  and  slowly  forcing  their  lines  back  to  the  foot 
of  the  fortified  hills.  The  Japanese  were  well  supported,  rushed 
forward  furiously  and  enj^aji^ed  the  Russians,  who  had  gained  the 
valley  in  an  attempt  to  outflank  the  forts. 

Though  the  J  apanese  plan  of  attack  was  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
counter-attack,  the  Japanese  fought  with  sjilcndid  drtcrmination. 
Slowly  the  Russians  were  driven  back  up  the  slopes,  fighting  des- 
perately with  rifies.  The  Russian  machine  guns  were  tised  with 
great  effect  when  the  Japanese  lines  were  lighted  m)  by  the  search- 
lights, while  the  fort  guns  pounded  the  valley.  The  Japanese  ar- 
tillery was  unable  to  fire  at  this  point,  as  the  Japanese  forces  were 
mixed. 

The  skilful  working  of  the  Russian  starlights  and  search-lights 
was  utterly  iinexpected  and  bewildering.  They  never  failed  to  locate 
the  Japanese  lines,  which  offered  splendid  marks  for  the  Russian 
rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  rendered  the  Japanese  machine  gtms 
of  little  use,  as  they  were  located  and  silenced  oy  quick-firers  before 
they  could  do  any  execution.  The  Russians  along  the  whole  line 
fought  in  the  blackest  darkness,  and  the  Japanese  with  the  most 
daszling  light  in  their  faces. 

The  fiight  lasted  continuously  for  six  hours,  till  dawn,  when  the 
outflankers  were  forced  back  over  the  captured  fortified  hills,  fol- 
'r  -ved  by  the  Japanese,  who,  despite  thr  fire  of  the  forts,  captured 
them  and  joined  their  force  from  the  valley.  As  the  Russian  out- 
flankers were  driven  in  Keekwan  Port  fired. 

Before  dawn  on  August  2  2d  (24th?)  the  center  division  made  a 
third  attempt  to  capture  the  higher  fortified  ridge  of  Ash  Hill,  the 
new  Banjusan  forts,  on  the  higher  ridge,  and  the  rear  forts.  The 
Banjusan  forts  were  stormed  and  captured,  the  Japanese  pursuing 


With  daylight  the  Japanese  artillery  started  a  terrific  bombard- 
ment. Every  gun  from  the  extreme  Japanese  left  to  the  center  con- 
centrated its  fire  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  fortified  ridge. 

The  storm  of  bursting  shells  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  awful,  concentrated  fire  swept  the  bridge  from  end  to  end- 
Over  400  ^ns  roared  in  rapid  sucoession,  until  the  entire  ridge  was 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  For  a  time  eveiy  Russian  fort  was 
silenced. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away  it  was  seen  that  the  left  division 
had  advanced  through  the  captured  forts.  One  r^^ent  attacked 
the  East  Keekwan  fort,  but  was  repulsed.  Another  regiment  ad- 
vanced up  the  northeast  slopes  of  Wantai  Hill  in  an  effort  to  effect  a 
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junction  with  the  regiment  which  held  the  neck  between  the  two 
peaks. 

A  center  supporting  regiment  was  unable  to  scale  the  heights* 
a:id  v.as  forced  to  intrench  at  the  foot. 

During  the  night  of  a4th  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese  were  so 
decimated  by  the  ftuious  shrapnel  fire  of  the  Russians  that  they  were 
forced  to  retire  to  the  valley  below  the  captured  forts,  and  what 
mi^ht  have  been  a  successful  general  assault  with  the  capture  of  the 
fortified  ridge  east  of  Port  Arthur  was  converted  by  the  Russian  ta^ 
tics  into  a  repiilse. 

The  bombardment  at  the  close  of  the  night's  fighting  was  mag- 
nificently conceived.  The  artillery  practice  was  beyond  criticism, 
and  the  spectacle  was  splendid  and  appalling,  though  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  the  forts  was  doubitul. 

The  Japanese  casualties  from  the  19th  to  the  34th  were  14,000. 
The  center  division  alone  lost  6000,  and  a  single  regiment  lost  2500. 
Only  six  officers  and  aoo  men  of  this  regiment  were  left  after  the  tight. 

The  retention  of  the  Banjusan  forts  gave  the  Japanese  a  foothold 
on  the  fortified  ridgr      a  result  of  their  six  days  of  general  assault. 

For  two  weeks  the  Russians  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
capture the  Banjusan  Forts.  They  bombarded  and  assaulted  by  day 
the  bonibproofs  and  trenches,  which  the  Japanese  repaired  by  night. 
There  were  500  men  and  four  machine  ^^uns  in  each  fort.  The  field 
gims  which  were  first  mounted  in  the  forts  were  removed.  Though 
the  Japanese  resorted  to  unoccupied  decoy  trenches  and  bomb-j)roofs, 
the  daily  loss  was  too  in  each  fort  until  September  8,.  when  the  Rus- 
sians ceased  their  continuous  efforts  to  recaptiu'e  the  forts. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Japanese  in  all  three  assaults  in  August 
is  now  estimated  at  25,000. 

After  this  crucial  test  of  Gt-neral  voti  Snuer's  mothod 
the  Japanese  settled  down  to  rcj^ular  .siege  operations.  It  is 
said  that  a  transport  loaded  with  siege  guns  and  engpineer  outfit 
had  been  sunk  by  the  Russians  early  in  the  war,  but  by  Septem- 
ber ist  tlie  necessary  material  was  read\'  to  begin  the  attack 
by  approaches.  The  exact  position  of  the  parallels  and  zig- 
zags is  not  known,  but  Richard  Barry,  an  eye-witness,  says 
that  the  first  parallel  was  about  1000  yards  from  the  Russian 
lines  and  that  the  second  parallel  was  at  the  foot  of  the  fortified 
slopes.  The  trenches  were  made  six  feet  in  depth  and  without 
parapets  in  front  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted, 
and  the  earth  was  carted  to  the  rear  probably  over  a  very  nar- 
row gauge  tram  like  a  Cuban  sugar  railway,  but  smaller.  The 
Japanese  were  good  diggers,  but  appear  to  have  made  no  use 
of  mechanical  excavators  operated  by  electricity,  compressed 
air  or  otherwise,  and  their  rate  of  progress  has  been  estimated 
at  about  six  or  eight  meters  per  day.  It  was  essential  that 
the  trenches  should  be  not  only  invuhierable.  l)ut  also  invisible 
from  the  Russian  positions.  Barry's  description  of  the  manner 
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in  which  they  efTcctcd  this  by  roofing  and  maskii^  them  has 
been  quoted  in  a  former  article  of  this  series,* 

The  irregular  surface  of  the  foreground  at  Port  Arthur  en- 
abled the  approach  to  be  made  at  places  over  ground  invisible 
to  the  Russians. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  permit  the  exca- 
vation of  deep  trenches,  sand  bags  had  to  be  employed  for 
cover  and  at  dose  quarters  regular  mining  galleries  were  of 
course  required  as  usual. 

September  9th  the  Japanese  report  rf 

The  tunneled  passage  leading  to  the  Kuropatkin  fort  north  of 
Lung-yen  had  alteady  reached  fifty  meters  in  front  of  the  fort,  and 
the  passajjes  toward  the  Tung-chi-knan-shan  fort,  and  the  North 
tort  of  Tung-chi-knan-shan  about  300  or  400  meters.  Septeinber 
I  ith. — ^The  sapping  operations  in  varions  directions  had  progressed 
more  and  more  satisfactorily,  those  leadinj^  to  the  forts  south  of 
Shui-Shi-ying  ihaving  approached  to  within  about  seventy  meters 
in  front  of  the  enemy  s  fort.  *  ♦  ♦  September  la. — 
According  to  the  reports  from  places  of  observation  as  well  as  the 
balloon  corps,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  at  Tuncf-chi-knan-shan 
fort  was  cutting  a  tunnelled  passage  toward  the  East  fort  of  Pan- 
lung  shan  *  ♦  *  September  19. — ^At  about  one  p.  m., 
the  army  opened  fire  with  siege  and  naval  t^ns.  Prom  about  six 
p.  M.  our  gun  fire  was  directed  against  a  fort  north  of  Ltmg-yen 
(Kuropatkin  fort),  the  forts  south  of  Shui-shi-ying,  a  highland 
southeast  of  a  174'meter  eminence  and  a  903-meter  eminence." 

Whether  from  some  psychological  or  physical  motive,  or  to 
aid  the  military  student  in  following  the  events  of  the  si^, 
the  Japanese  appear  to  have  marked  the  last  days  of  every 
month  from  the  battle  of  Nan-shan  to  the  bitter  end  by  a  gen- 
eral assault  with  its  attendant  carnage. 

September  20th. — Since  last  night  the  army  has  been  continu- 
ously engaged  with  the  enem\ .  and  at  dawn  took  the  Kuropatkin 
fort.  Between  9.4^  a.  m.  and  11.45  a.  m.,  the  army  also  occttpicd 
the  group  of  forts  m  the  south  of  Shin-shi-ying.  At  6.30  p.  m.  the 
army  took  possession  of  two  forts  on  the  highland  southeast  of  a 
174-meter  eminence,  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  retreating 
enemy.  Our  troops  charged  the  forts  on  203-meter  eminence  from 
three  sides,  namely,  east,  west  and  north.  At  about  8  p.  m.,  one 
company  of  our  troops  reached  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  emi- 
nence, where  our  force  constructed  a  base,  with  the  object  of  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  eminence.  September  7jst. — Having  been  re- 
inforced by  several  hundred  trofjps,  the  enemy,  on  ^o^mc-ter  emi- 
nence, offered  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  our  troops  still  maintained 
their  position  at  the  northwestern  comer  and  continuously  attacked 
the  enemy,  the  fighting  being  of  the  fiercest  description.  Sep^ 

*Jo«wrAL  HiLtTART  SiKvici  hitntvtWK.  Uay-Jww.  190s.  Vol.  s<.  No.  tss*  P-  m 
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meter  eminence,  fought  desperately  day  and  night,  throwing  ex- 
plosives with  the  object  of  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  fort.  Hav- 
ing found  it  impossible  to  maintain  their  position  for  a  long  time, 
they  discontinued  operations  at  about  six  p.  m.,  and  returned  to 
their  former  position.  September  2$th. — From  8.30  p.  m.,  the  enemy 
in  the  torts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ehr-limg-shan  concentrated  his 
gun  fire  upon  otu-  tunndled  passages  to  the  fort  east  of  Bhr-lung-shan, 
At  the  same  time  about  thirty  Russians,  under  cover  of  the  rifle 
fire  of  about  xoo  of  their  comrades,  made  a  sortie  and  encountered 
our  troops  in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  lasting  some  thirty  minutes. 
The  enemy  then  retired. 

The  Japanese  losses  in  tliese  attacks  has  been  estimated  at 
4000. 

Throughout  all  the  operations  m  September  the  Russians 
made  sorties  by  day  and  night  which  materially  retarded  the 
advance  of  the  Japanese.  The  siege  guns  and  the  eleven-inch 
howitzers  now  began  to  fire  with  some  effect  on  the  vessels  in 

the  harbor  as  well  as  upon  the  fortifications. 

During"  the  first  week  of  Octo]»er  the  bombardment  and 
siege  operations  progressed  as  usual ;  one  of  the  Russian  search 
hghts  was  destroyed  by  Japanesf^  L^iin  fire.  Lung-yen  was 
occupied  October  nth  and  the  Japanese  constructed  a  foremost 
position  at  a  point  200  meters  farther  to  the  front.  Near  this 
point  were  reservoirs  Liiat  supphed  Port  Arthur  with  drinking 
water. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  next  great  assault,  which  accord- 
ing to  Japanese  chronology  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  October, 
a  few  advanced  positions  must  be  taken.  The  outwork  of 
Hachimaki-yania  stood  between  £rh-limg-shan  (or  Niltisan) 
and  the  west  fort  of  Banjushan,  and  the  Russian  trench  at  the 
foot  of  Nilusan  was  scj  arated  from  that  of  the  Japanese  hy 
about  thirty  yards.*  From  2  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  October  15th  (or 
i6th?)  these  works  were  bombarded  by  the  eleven-inch  howit- 
zers, by  the  naval  guns  and  field-artillery,  the  latter  firing 
shrapnel  over  the  positions  in  the  last  half-hour  of  the  bom- 
bardment. ""Wherever  one  of  the  big  shells  struck,  it  sent  up 
an  enormous  column  of  black  smoke,  from  out  of  which  would 
fly  in  all  directions  fragments  and  segments  of  the  shell,  large 
rocks,  broken  pieces  of  timber,  sand-bags  and  refuse  of  every 
kind,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  a  heap  of  rubblish  marked 
the  spot  where  there  had  formerly  been  a  trench."  At  4.30 
p.  M.  a  battalion  was  sent  up  the  hill,  advancing  at  a  walk  with 
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bayonets  fixed.  The  Rxissians  had  evacuated  the  position  and 
the  Japanese  who  liad  realised  that  it  was  commanded  by  the 
works  in  the  rear  potired  oil  over  the  wood  work  and  set  it  on 
fire.  At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  in  the  trench  at  the  foot 
of  Erh-lung-shan  charged  and  carried  the  Russian  trench  thirty 
yards  distant  and  manned  by  forty  Russians. 

The  gorge  of  Hachimakiyama  was  still  held  by  the  Russians. 
On  the  19th  the  Japanese  report  that  their  trenches  directed 
to  "Frh-lung-shan  and  the  north  fort  of  Tung-chi-kuan-shan 
having  approached  quite  close  to  the  enemy's  positions  they 
were  subject  to  assiduous  obstruction  from  the  enemy  by  day 
and  night.  On  the  23d  the  Russians  at  Ehr-lung-shan  fired 
explosives  from  wooden  guns  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
trenches.  The  trenches  directed  to  the  north  fort  of  Tung-chi- 
kuan-shan  had  approached  within  fifty  meters  of  the  fort. 
October  34th.  The  trenches  directed  to  Erh-lung-shan  had  ap- 
proached within  about  fifty  meters  of  the  fort.  The  Japanese 
also  reported  "that  the  enemy  had  been  pushing  a  tunnelled 
passage  toward  them  from  the  north  fort  of  Tung-chi-kuan- 
shan.  About  9  p.  m.  they  caused  an  explosion  at  t  he  head  of  our 
tunnelled  passage,  but  we  sustained  no  casualties.  This  night 
the  enemy  shot  at  us  two  heads  of  fish  torpedoes  from  Erh- 
lung-shan." 

On  October  25th  it  was  announced  that  on  the  following 
day  the  general  bombardment  along  the  whole  luiv  v/nuld  begin 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  would  continiK  up  to  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  when  an  assault  would  be  ma< ie  simultan- 
eously against  all  the  works  sapped  up  to  during  the  past 
month.    The  Japanese  report: 

October  26tk, — From  d.30  a.  m.  our  siege  guns  of  large  caliber 
and  naval  gtms  opened  fire  mainly  on  the  Tung-shu-shan  fort,  Ehr- 
lung-shan  fort,  Tung-chi-knan-shan  fort  and  the  north  fort  on  the 

same  hill,  the  forts  bcin^  struck  no  less  than  2  50  times.  *  *  * 
From  two  p.  m.  other  batteries  of  our  siege  guns  fired  on  the  skirm- 
ishers' trenches  on  the  glacis  front  of  the  Tung-shu-shan  and  Erh- 
lung-shan  forts,  and  the  trenches  in  the  south  of  Hachimaki-yamat 
and  inflicted  on  the  enemy  severe  losses. 

At  5  P.  M.  the  Japanese  carried  the  trenches  in  front  of 
Lung-shu-shan  and  a  portion  of  the  center  of  the  trenches  on 
Erh-lung-shan  and  in  the  south  of  Hachimaki-yama.  Th^ 
Russians  then  concentrated  a  heavy  hre  on  these  trenches,  but 
the  Japanese  held  their  ground.  The  Russians  also  exploded 
a  large  mine  on  the  glacis  of  Erh-lung-shan,  but  with  Httle 
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effect.  The  bombardment  of  the  forts  was  kept  up  all  night 
and  the  following  day,  October  27th,  destroying  parapets, 
dismantling  guns  and  obstructing  repairs.  On  the  27th  the 
naval  guns  also  bombarded  Tzu-slian  and  An-tzu-shan,  the  arse- 
nals and  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  engineers  destroyed  a  "  pro- 
jecting corner  of  the  north  fort  of  Tung-chi-kuan-shan.  On 
the  28th  the  bombardment  continued  and  was  extended  to  203- 
Meter  Hill ;  a  magazine  was  exploded  in  the  north  fort  of  Tung* 
intensity.  The  approaches  to  Erh-lting-shan  reached  the 
'*  outer  embankment,  a  portion  of  which  was  duly  exploded  and 
destroyed  by  our  force." 

Another  explosion  made  a  big  breach  in  the  north  fort  of 
Tung-chi-kuan-shan.  The  magazine  at  Si-yang-kow  was  ex- 
ploded. 

On  October  30th  the  bombardment  began  early  in  the 
morning.  At  i  ^^  a  general  advance  began.  The  advanced 
trenches  of  wSung-lung-shan  and  North  1\ing-chi-kuan-shan 
were  occupied.  At  i  p.  m.  Fort  "  P,"  between  Pan-lung-shan 
and  the  north  fort  of  Tung-chi-kuan-shan  was  carried  by  the 
Japanese,  who  were  driven  out  again  at  10.30  p.  m.  But  Major- 
General  Icliinohe,  personally  commanding  his  trpops  in  the 
trenches,  recaptured  the  fort  at  11  p.  m.  At  1.05  p.  m.  a  Rus- 
sian fort  to  the  northwest  of  Tung-chi-kuan  was  captured. 
October  31st  the  Japanese  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  glacis 
of  North  Tung-chi-kuan-shan,  from  which  they  started  mining 
operations  against  the  fort.  The  loss  of  the  Japanese  in  these 
assaults  is  estimated  at  13,000.  Aided  by  the  tremendous  fire 
of  guns  of  all  calibers  the  Japanese  had  occupied  a  few  advanced 
trenches  and  outworks  of  the  Russians. 

The  first  half  of  the  next  month  was  as  usual  comparatively 
uneventful.  On  the  26th  as  usual  the  great  assault  was  made 
and  after  a  few  days  some  advanced  positions  were  taken  in 
front  of  the  forts  on  the  northern  and  eastern  fronts. 

At  I  p.  M.,  November  27th,  the  Japanese  concentrated  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  parapets  of  Red  Hill,  300  meters  south  of 
High  HiU  (203-IVIetre  Hill)  * 

After  that  the  infantry,  advancingr  i"  widely  extended  order 
from  Kin-kia-Tun  and  Su-kia-Tun.  reached  charging  distance. 
Four  consecutive  charges  were  delivered  between  3  and  4  o'clock. 
The  fourth  succeeded,  but  during  the  night  the  Russians  nmde 
three  counter-attacks,  the  third  of  whidi  was  specially  furious*  and 
drove  out  the  Japanese. 

Y.  Timn.  DaMOibar  $»  1904. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  sSth  the  Japanese,  instead  of  advancing 
via  Red  Hill,  made  a  direct  move  on  High  Hill.  The  attack  began 
at  daylight  and  was  continued  with  desperate  resolution. 

The  Japanese,  advancinsr  into  the  valley  between  Red  and  High 
Hills,  received  the  fire  from  both  forts  and  were  decimated,  but, 
sweeping  on,  they  stormed  the  slopes  of  High  Hill  and  captured  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  northern  mat. 

Meanwhile  another  force  effected  a  lodgment  near  the  parpet  on 
the  southwest  face.  These  operations  were  very  costly,  both  sides 
throwing,'  numerous  grenades  down. 

On  the  aQth  the  Russians  made  a  furious  counter-attack,  bore 
back  the  Japanese  from  the  southeast  comer,  and  swept  them  down  into 
the  valley  between  Red  and  High  Hills.  They  also  partially  dis- 
lodged the  Japanese  from  the  southwest  face.  The  Japanese,  how- 
ever, chmj^  to  the  trenches  thirty  meters  below  the  crest. 

Strong  Japanese  reserves  were  now  brought  up,  and  when  these 
reached  the  fighting  line  at  dawn  on  the  30th  the  attack  was  renewed 
against  the  southwest  face. 

Through  the  whole  forenoon  the  fighting  was  continuous,  but  the 
Russians  gave  no  sign  of  yielding. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Japanese  artillery  had  found  the  exact 
range,  and  earlv  in  the  afternoon  poured  on  the  southwest  angle 
shells  which  mowed  down  the  defenders,  the  Japanese  ships  also 
aiding  with  an  indirect  fire  from  Pigeon  Bay. 

At  5  p.  M.  the  Russians  showed  clear  signs  of  weakening.  The 
Japanese  made  a  renewed  rush  from  the  trenches  on  the  southwest 
comer,  but  the  Russians  did  not  move.  The  casualties  among  the 
assailants  were  heavy. 

At  this  critical  moment  reserves  were  poured  into  the  Japanese 
fighting  line,  and  with  shouts  which  rang  over  the  whole  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  assailants  hurled  themselves  repeatedly  against  the 
Russians,  who  finally,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  broke  into  groups  of  twenty  or 
thirty  and  retired  sullenly. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  assailants  at  the  southeast  angle 
pushed  home  their  attack,  and  the  whole  fortress  was  occupied  at 
3  p.  M. 

After  this  Red  Hill  was  carried  eaaly,  but  the  same  night  the 

Russians,  whose  large  reinforcements,  summoned  by  telephone, 
had  arrived  just  too  late,  delivered  six  de^rate  counter-attacks, 
the  sixth  of  which  continued  till  4  a.  M. 

Till  noon  on  December  i  the  Russians  repeatedly  closed  up  to 
bayonet  distance,  and  there  was  a  series  of  hand-to-hand  struggles, 
the  assailants  falling  back  and  again  advancing. 

Finally,  after  terrible  losses,  the  Russians  retired  to  Antss-Shan 
and  Este-Shan,  leaving  the  Japanese  in  assured  possession. 

The  capture  of  High  Hill  is  regarded  as  very  important,  as  the 
Russian  ships  are  now  exposed  to  a  direct  fire. 

Tt  was  not  necessary  for  the  Japanese  to  mount  guns  on 
High  Hill,  but  the  observer  on  its  summit  watched  the  fall  of 
the  shells  from  the  batteries  that  were  concealed  in  the  hollows 
and  behind  the  hills»  and  telephoned  how  far  the  shot  fell  to 
the  right  or  left,  before  or  behind  the  target.  The  observer 
himsdf  was  protected  by  a  parapet,  and  took  his  observations 
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with  a  hj'poscope  or  broken  tube  spy-glass.  Eventually  alt  the 
Russian  ships  were  sunk  in  the  harbor  except  the  Sevastopol,, 
which  was  sunk  outside. 

Aiter  the  capture  of  203-Meter  Hill  the  Russians.were  una- 
ble to  hold  the  positions  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  but  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  Japanese  by  concen- 
trated fire  from  Ta-yati  ^knn  f  tzu-shan and  An-tzu-shan,  evi- 
dently from  lack  of  ammunition. 

At  2.15  p.  M.  on  the  i8th  of  DeecinbiT  a  mine  was  exploded 
under  the  parapet  of  the  north  fort  of  Tung-chi-kuan-iihan. 
The  Japanese  charged,  but  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the  fire 
of  machine  guns.  After  a  severe  fight  with  hand  grenades 
they  carried  the  fort  at  1 1.50  v.  m.  Defensive  works  were  at 
once  constructed.  The  Russians  in  retreating  exploded  four 
subterranean  mines  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gorges. 
On  the  22d  the  Japanese  bombarded  the  forts  of  Lung-shu- 
shan  and  £rh-lung-shan  and  "H*'  fort,  also  the  defensive 
works  of  Hon-yang-shu-kou,  which  were  captured  on  the  33d.. 
The  Russians  fired  from  the  Ta-yang-kou  and  Yo-hu  tsui  forts 
and  made  a  counter  attack  on  Hon-yang-shu-kou  which  was 
repulsed* 

To  celebrate  the  last  days  of  the  seventh  month  after  the 
Battle  of  Nan  Shan,  on  the  28th  of  December  the  Japanese 
exploder!  f'.\'('  niinrs  from  five  jralleries  imder  the  front  ]»araj>ets 
of  the  Erh-lung-shan  fort  and  eaptiire<l  them  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
entrenched  under  the  protection  of  their  heavy  guns  anil  field - 
artillery,  and  then  advanced  and  captured  the  entire  fort  at 
7.30  p.  M.  The  fort  at  Pai-ying-shan  was  also  blown  up  and 
carried  on  the  s^imc  day. 

December  31st.  The  para])ets  8ung-siiu-slian  fori  were 
blown  up  and  occupied  at  11  a.  m.  Then  the  Russians  imme- 
diately exploded  the  fougE^Jscs  laid  in  the  inner  part  Of  the  fort,. 
The  Russians  in  a  caponiere  in  the  gorge  were  buried  under 
the  debris  caused  by  the  explosions.  Those  in  another  capo- 
niere were  taken  prisoners,  the  rest  of  the  garrison  escaped.  A 
portion  of  the  old  Chinese  wall  near  East  Panlungshan  was 
also  blown  up. 

Jannarv  ist,  at  dawn,  a  breach  was  made  in  this  wall  in 
front  of  Wangtai  At  7  a.  m.  the  Japanese  captured  **  H" 
Fort  and  then  the  new  fort  of  Pan-luni^-shan.  so  that  they  held 
all  the  line  from  "  H"  Fort  to  Ehr-lung-shan.   At  3.J5  i\  u,^ 
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under  a  fierce  bombardment,  they  occupied  Wang-tai,  which 
was  blown  up  by  the  Russians  as  they  retired. 

On  the  2Sth  of  December  General  Stoessel  reported  "the 
position  of  the  fortress  is  becoming  very  painful.  Our  princi- 
pal enemies  arc  the  scurvy  and  the  eleven-inch  shells.  Only 
a  few  persons  remain  unattacked  by  scurvy,  which  mows  down 
men  and  spreads  despite  all  possible  measures.  The  passive 
endurance  of  the  enemy's  eleven-inch  gun  bombardment,  the 
impossibility  of  reply  for  want  of  ammunition,  the  outbreak 
of  the  scurvy,  the  loss  of  officers — all  these  have  caused  a  daily 
diminution  of  the  defense.  *  *  *  Now  14,000  sick  and 
woimded  are  in  hospital ;  about  300  fresh  patients  enter  daily. 
*  *  *  Now  10,000  men  are  under  arms ;  they  are  all  ill.  On 
the  I  St  of  January  he  wrote: 

"Yesterday  morning  a  terrific  mine-explosion  was  effected 
by  the  enemy  under  the  third  fort.*  *  *  After  bombard- 
ing for  two  hours  the  enemy  charged  the  Chinese  wall.  The 
attack  was  repulsed  twice,  but  finally  we  were  forced  to  give 
way,  and  at  night  retired  to  the  heights  in  the  rear.  This  new 
position  cannot  be  maintained  for  a  long  time.  Should  these 
places  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  we  cannot  but  capitulate." 

At  5  p.  M.  General  Stoessel  sent  a  message  of  capitulation 
which  was  received  by  General  Nogi  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  2d. 
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DESCRIPTIVE,  MILITARY  RECORD  AND  ACCOUNT 
BOOK  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  MILITARY 
SERVICE. 

By  Captain  HOWARD  R.  HICKOK,  U.  S.  Army, 

PiFTBBNTH  CaVALRY. 

ACH  man  is  assigned  a  sheet  on  which  is  en- 
tered in  tabular  form  everything  pertaining 
to  him.  These  sheets  are  held  in  a  book 
cover  having  a  stiitable  binding  device, 
which  permits  opening  at  any  page  and  ex- 
p<jses  the  page  flat  for  entries  and  inspection. 
The  sheets  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  separated  by 
thumb  indices,  thus  being  self -indexing.  The  binding  de- 
vice admits  introducing  a  new  sheet  at  any  point  or  removing 
one  therefrom  without  disturbing  any  of  the  others.  The 
•'Active  Record"  book  will  contain  the  sheets  of  only  those 
men  who  are  at  that  time  members  of  the  organization.  The 
sheets  of  men  whose  connection  with  the  organization  is 
severed  are  transferred  to  a  *'  Retained  Record  "  book  simOar 
in  character  to  the  "  Active  Record."  The  **  Active  Record  " 
of  a  troop  of  sixty-five  (65)  men  will  measure  i}ixgyixi  i  inches 
and  will  weigh  three  pounds,  two  ounces. 

06;>£:/.-  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  replace  the  old 
"Descriptive  Book"  and  "Clothing  Book"  and  the  more 
recent  paper-boxes  and  loose  leaf  "  Descriptive  List." 

Objections  to  Prci  ious  and  Present  Systetns.  The  "  Des- 
criptive Book"  weighs  six  pounds,  six  ounces.  The  "Cloth- 
ing Book"  weighs  ten  pounds,  seven  ounces.  If  perchance 
an  old  book  is  not  quite  closed  up,  part  of  the  records  being 
in  the  new  book,  the  weight  of  the  books  containing  the  troop 
records  and  accounts  of  individual  men  is  doubled,  being 
thirty-three  pounds,  ten  oimces,  to  carry  which  on  field- 
service  or  on  any  change  of  statioii,  particularly  insular  and 
transoceanic,  is  practi<^y  prohibitive,  both  in  weight  and 
bulk. 

These  books,  designed  to  fill  the  requirements  of  many 
years  ago,  now  contain  many  features  that  necessity  no  longer 
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requires  and  which  present  conditions  render  obsolete,  be- 
sides not  possessing  others  which  recent  conditions  of  the  ser- 
vice render  necessary. 

The  sheets  recently  adopted  by  the  General  Staff  do  not 
contain  several  features  which  ready  reference  and  accuracy 
of  record  make  desirable.  They  are  kept  loosely  in  a  paste- 
board box.  The  box  will  quickly  get  broken  up  and  will 
not  securely  hold  the  sheets  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
particularly  if  subject  to  such  usage  as  field-service  or  changing 
Station  would  require.    Tin  boxes  are  equally  objectionable. 

Independently  of  the  character  of  the  box  in  which  held, 
the  very  nature  of  the  system  will  induce  loss  ot  the  records. 
To  replace  a  lost  record  requires  considerable  trouble,  and 
most  probably  all  the  numerous  items  of  the  record  could 
not  again  be  collated. 

Aduantages  of  Proposed  System, — Compactness,  ready  ref^ 
erence  both  as  to  names  and  subject  matter  of  each,  atseence 
of  superfluous  matter  and  permanence  of  preservation. 
Tabulation  enforces  uniformity  of  entry,  which  insures  ac- 
curate, quick  and  ready  reference.  This  eliminates  a  heter- 
ogeneous mixture  of  items,  none  of  which  have  probably  been 
entered  uniformly  as  to  sequence  of  fact,  date,  order,  author- 
ity, etc  These  tabulations  enable  a  man's  record  for  any 
particular  (as,  for  example  courtmartial  or  sick  report)  to 
be  determined  at  once  without  the  necessity  of  searching 
through  a  long  list  of  ' '  Remarks, ' '  few  of  which  bear  on  the 
item  for  which  search  is  being  made.  I-  urther,  with  a  tab- 
uiai"  system,  there  is  more  probability  tliat  a  record  will  be 
correctly  entered  and  that  no  part  of  it  will  be  omitted,  and 
also,  that  when  search  is  being  made  for  a  part  of  a  man's 
reccnrd  all  will  be  found. 

Cover  and  Binding  Device.— The  **  Loose-leaf  "  system  with 
its  suitable  cover  and  binding  device  is  a  matter  of  fact  whose 
value  has  been  established.  Already  this  system  has  been 
adopted  for  target  records.  There  are,  however,  many  forms 
of  binding  devices,  some  of  which  cannot  be  recommended 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility.  The  device  must  possess 
simplicity,  strength,  durability,  devoid  of  injury  to  the  rec- 
ord, permitting  of  a  record  being  introduced  at  or  taken 
from  any  part  of  the  book  \Yithout  disturbing  any  other, 
and  must  permit  the  book  to  be  opened  flat  similarly  to  an 
ordinarily  bound  book,  for  the  purposes  of  entries  and  in- 
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spection.  There  are  several  oovers  of  this  description  now 
tised  commerdaUy.  The  cover  submitted  with  this  system 
fulfills  the  conditions  named*  That  used  with  target  records 
does  not  fully  meet  all  conditions. 

Grottping  of  Subject  Matter. — ^The  space  available  has  to 
a  certain  extent  determined  the  arrangement  of  the  subject 
matter.  The  name  to  which  a  sheet  pertains  is  placed  in 
the  upper  right  and  left-hand  corners,  respective! v,  of  the 
front  and  back,  for  ready  fin*! nig.  The  man's  grade  is 
omitted  at  the  heading,  due  to  the  clianges  that  may  occur 
during  his  enlistment.  The  spacing  between  horizontal 
lines  is  that  of  a  "  Descriptive  and  Assignment  Card  of  Re- 
cruit, ' '  whicli  tune  and  experience  has  evolved  and  proven 
satisfactorily, 

Chihing  Account. — In  "Clothing  Account'*  the  name  of 
the  issuing  officer  and  the  signatures  of  the  man  and  the 
witnessing  officer  are  omitted,  as  being  no  longer  necessary. 
These  names  and  signatures  are  relics  of  the  days  when  cloth- 
ing schedules,  which  contain  these  features,  were  submitted 
as  vouchers  to  property  rettirns.  As  these  schedules  are 
now  retained  in  the  organization  to  which  a  man  belongs, 
anv  question  as  to  the  issue  can  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  schedule,  and  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  signatures 
does  not  appear. 

Size  and  Material. — The  size  of  the  sheet  selected  is  that 
of  a  sheet  of  official  letter  paper,  being  convenient  for  hand- 
ling as  well  as  transmission.  The  siieets  used  in  the  holder 
should  be  of  strong  material,  due  to  the  frequent  use  required 
of  them,  while  a  sheet  used  to  accompany  a  man  transferred 
oould  properly  be  lighter.  A  form  the  size  of  the  present 
*'  Descriptive  List"  was  ruled  out,  but  was  decided  to  be  too 
Tulky  and  to  contain  too  much  superfluous  space. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vermont. 
August  7,  1905. 
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WITH  THE  THIRTEENTH  INFANTRY  IN  DAKOTA 

By  Brigadier-General  William  M.  Wherry,  U.  S.  Army. 


HE  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry  was  rendezvoused  at  Jef- 


ferson Barracks,  Mo.,  in  the  winter  ol  1865-6.  reorijanizing  for 


service  on  the  plains  against  the  Indians.  At  that  time  it 
comprised  time  battalion*  of  eight  companies  eacli»  on  paper,  only 
one  of  which,  the  First,  had  been  organised  and  manned  during  the 

war,  and  it  was  serving  at  posts  in  Kansas  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  I  joined  the  regiment  Feb,  28th,  from  Europe,  whither  I 
had  accompanied  General  Schofield  on  his  mission  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  Army  from  Mexico,  where  it  was  supporting 
Maximilian  s  government,  established  there  during  our  Civil  War  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic  Mexicans  and  a  menace  to 
lepubltcan  institutions  in  America.  I  was  assigned  to  command 
Company  A  Second  Battalion,  to  which  I  belonged  as  first  lieu- 
tenant,  in  the  absence  of  its  captain,  and  entered  upon  the  usual 
duties  at  such  a  post. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  here  to  describe  Jefferson  Barracks  at 
that  date ;  suffice  it  to  say  it  had  been  constructed  in  the  early  fifties 
and  its  buildings  of  stone  were  substantial  and  commodious,  but  alto> 
gether  lacking  in  so  many  of  the  conveniences  now  looked  upon  as 
necessities:  Of  plumbing  and  baths  there  were  none,  and  most  of  the 
kitchens  were  in  the  basements.  The  location  was  on  the  blufTs  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  fine  forest  trees  and  for  that  day  an  ample 
parade.  The  post  was  crowded  to  its  limits,  for  there  were  assem- 
bled there  the  3d,  10th,  13th  and  i8th  Infantry  regiments,  two  bat- 
teriea  Third  Artillery  and  a  battalion  of  engineers.  CoL  B.  L.  E. 
Bonneville,  the  explorer,  made  famous  by  Washington  Irving,  al- 
though  a  superannuated  retired  officer^  was  in  command  and  ex- 
penrlc  l  hi<^  strenj:fth  and  ener^jics  in  keeping  the  post  and  immediate 
surroundings  policed.  The  officers  were  all  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  except  a  few  lieutenants  01  the  class  that  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1865,  and  most  of  the  enlisted  men  and  recruits  arriving 
were  veterans  from  the  disbanded  Union  and  Confederate  Armies. 

Many  of  them  '*were  on  their  uppers,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  having 
spent  their  substance  in  riotous  living  since  discharge,  and  unused  to 
the  steady  demands  of  earning  a  living  in  civil  pursuits,  they  sought 
refufre  in  the  military  service.  As  may  be  readily  conjectured  the 
many  were  the  froth  and  foam  of  both  armies,  and  were  undesirable 
anywhere.  Some  wotild  cut  a  throat  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  The 
real  "snow-birds"  deserted  as  the  spring  opened,  but  many  of  the 
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most  intractable  held  on  to  get  transportation  to  the  new  country 
west  and  near  the  mining  regions,  wh^  they  too  deserted  in  shoals 
Early  in  March  one  hundred  newly  arrived  recruits  were  set  asicie 
to  form  Company  G  of  the  Third.  Battalion,  and  I  was,  in  addition 
to  the  command  of  Company  A,  Second  Battalion,  given  charge  of  these 
reentits,  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Frank  Muhlenberg  who  was  carried 
on  the  returns  as  captain  of  Company  6,  Third  Battalion.  In  a  few 
weeks  Muhlenberg  arrived  and  aaaounced  his  intration  to  resign 
from  the  army  in  about  three  months,  when  without  my  knowledge 
it  was  sujjgested  to  him  to  do  so  nt  once,  so  that  I,  who  was  the  senior 
first  lieutenant  of  the  rct^imcnt,  and  would  succeed  him  as  captain, 
could,  from  the  recruits  I  already  was  in  charge  of,  organize  my  own 
company  to  my  liking.  This  Captain  Muhlenberg  generously  did, 
and  my  captaincy  dated  from  April  6,  1866.  He  had  already  left 
the  post  before  I  knew  of  his  action,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fall  of 
1895  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  thank  him  in  person  for  his  mag> 
nanimity. 

By  the  midcHe  of  May  the  regiment  was  filled  up  and  equipped 
and  the  headquarters  and  two  battalions  were  embarked  for  the 
Upper  Missouri,  to  be  joined  by  the  First  Battalion  asiembling  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.   The  Second  Battalion  preceded  us  and  was 

destined  for  Forts  Randall,  Thompson  and  Sully.  We  of  the 
Third  Battalion  sailed  May  21st  for  Forts  Rice,  Berthold.and  Buford. 
There  was  a  p^ood  depth  of  water  in  that  uncertain  stream,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  we  ^ot  alont'  fairly  well  to  above  Omaha.  We  touched  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  had  a  brief  reunion  with  the  First  Battalion, 
and  a  short  stop  at  Omaha  failed  to  impress  us  with  a  full  realisation 
of  the  future  of  that  promising  place.  The  Union  Pacific  Ry.  was 
buildin.e  then  and  had  about  nxty  miles  of  track  laid  in  the  direc> 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Council  BlulTs,  just  opposite  in  Iowa, 
was  the  goal  which  three  now  STcat  railroad  systems  were  striv- 
ing to  reach.  We  were  offered  town  lots  in  Omaha,  then  a  squalid, 
struggling,  scattered  town,  little  more  than  a  hamlet,  at  prices  that 
seemed  high,  but  which  would  have  made  us  rich  in  time  if  we  had 
made  judicious  selections,  but  we  had  more  cautbn  than  mon<^  and 
wended  our  way  without  investing. 

As  we  approached  Siovx  City  it  w'as  evident  the  fast  flowing;  Mis- 
smivi  was  rapidly  lowering  in  volume  of  water,  and  its  sinuous  course 
and  frequent  sand-bars  and  shoal  places  were  to  give  us  untold  labor 
and  to  delay  our  monotonous  progress.  The  steamers  we  were  em- 
barked upon  were  taken  from  the  lower  river  trade,  and  were  too 
large  in  every  way,  besides  drawing  too  much  for  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  after  the  first  flood  from  the  melting  snows  had  passed 
along.  And  in  addition  to  the  men  and  their  immediate  belon^inps 
we  were  laden  down  with  supplies  that  were  to  sustain  us  during  the 
coming  winter.    From  now  on  it  was  working  our  passage.  Here 
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the  boat  would  be  walked  over  a  bar  by  long  spars  lashed  to  bar  like 
the  legs  of  a  spider  and  she  was  raised  up  and  on  by  the  donkey  en« 

gine,  and  again  one  moiety  of  the  cargo  was  landed  and  the  boat 
thus  lightened  was  taken  over  the  shoal  to  deeper  water  where  the 
other  half  of  the  cargo  was  deposited  on  the  bank  and  then  the  boat 
went  below  for  the  first  deposit  and  took  on  the  second  upon  its  re- 
turn up.  The  soldiers  shared  with  the  crews  in  this  labor  as  well  as 
in  taking  on  the  wood  for  steam  at  the  infrequent  wood  landings, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discontent  and  no  little  grumbling.  After 
a  tedious  voyage  of  forty-two  days  we  landed  at  old  Ft.  Rice,  D.  T. 
about  eight  miles  a}>ove  the  mouth  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River  and  some 
forty  below  when  the  Northern  Pacihc  railroad  now  crosses  the 
Missouri  at  Bismarck. 

It  was  in  an  absolute  wilderness.  No  settlement  worthy  of  the 
name  on  the  river  above  Yankton,  nothing  at  all  north  except  the  fur- 
trading  post  at  Port  Benton»  and  hardly  anything  east  till  one  reached 
St.  Paul.  Fort  Berthold  up  nver  was  about  185  miles  away  by  land; 
Fort  Sully  about  the  same  distance  by  land  down  stream  and  both 
from  450  to  500  miles  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  and  Fort  Abpr- 
crumbie  on  the  trail  to  St.  Paul  was  185  miles  away  to  the  eastward. 

Port  Rice  had  been  established  in  the  Stdly  campaign  of  1863, 
and  was  constructed  by  a  volunteer  regiment    It  was  on  a  high 
bank  of  tiie  river  and  had  no  trees  near  it.    The  reservation  em 
braced  a  woods  and  open  grass-filled  meadow  in  the  bottom  lands- 
of  the  Missouri,  near  a  mile  abo\'e,  and  there  was  a  wood  reservation 
on  the  Cannon  Ball,  eight  miles  below,  relied  upon  tor  our  fuel. 

The  post  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  the  store- 
houses, barracks  and  officers'  quarters  forming  the  sides,  but  only 
those  unoccupied  being  on  the  outside,  and  these  were  connected 
by  a  stout  palisade  which  extended  around  to  embrace  the  other 
buildint^s,  and  blockhouses  surmounted  by  scntr>"  boxes  were  at 
the  diat^'finally  opposite  corners.  A  sally-port,  with  heavy  and  stronv^ 
doors  at  the  entrance,  in  the  center  o£  the  east  face,  had  the  guard- 
house at  one  side  of  it. 

About  150  yards  below  on  the  same  bluff  was  the  corral  with 
granaries  and  stacks  and  stablings,  all  enclosed  by  palisading,  and 
requiring  a  detached  guard,  as  did  also  the  saw  mill,  a  little  in  rear 
and  still  farther  down  river. 

The  t  uildings  were  mostly  composed  of  logs  sawn  in  the  mill 
to  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness  and  near  twelve  inches  in 
width,  put  up  in  rectangular  pens  long  enough  to  form  four  large 
rooms,  a  cross  partition  of  logs  in  the  center  and  the  two  other  par- 
titions oi  Cottonwood  boards  sawn  in  the  miU.  Another  pa  tition 
ran  lengthwise  of  the  whole  uilding,  thus  subdividing  the  rooms 
into  two,  which  formed  one  officers'  set  of  quarters.  The  building 
was  only  one  story  high,  the  roof  made  of  slabs  from  the  mill  with  a 
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slope  from  wall  to  wall  sufficient  to  turn  water,  and  covered  by  a 
sod  of  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  which  served  as  a  refuge  and 

home  or  thousands  of  the  myriads  of  rats  that  infested  the  place. 
One  building  lone  was  two  stories  high.  It  was  built  of  logs, 
weather-boarded  and  shingle  roofed,  and  contained  three  sets  of 
quarters  occupied  by  the  colonel,  who  commanded  the  district,  the 
major  commanding  the  post,  and  his  family,  a  wife  and  three  chil* 
dren,  and  the  one  captain  who  had  his  wife,  a  bride,  present.  The 
floors  of  the  other  officers'  quarters  were  of  narrow  cottonwood 
planks,  cut  like  all  the  timber  used  from  the  river  bottom,  and 
sawed  and  used  green,  and  it  shrank  and  warped  as  it  dried,  as 
lid  the  walls  and  partitions  of  the  rooms,  so  that  the  floor  was 
too  uneven  to  carpet,  the  interstices  were  lilled  with  earth  and  were 
dusty,  and  the  walls  warped  and  so  twisted  the  door  and  windows 
as  to  let  in  the  dust  in  summer  and  in  winter  the  snow,  which  in 
that  dry  climate  was  an  impalpable  powder.  In  the  mornings, 
after  the  fires  had  gone  out  in  the  stoves  for  hours,  a  bank  of  snow 
from  two  inches  deep  to  a  mere  powder,  would  extend  into  the  room 
from  each  window  and  door,  for  about  three  or  four  feet. 

The  men's  barracks  or  quarters  were  of  uncut  logs  one  siory 
high,  built  the  same  way,  with  the  same  sort  of  irregular  floors  and 
the  roofs  only  differing  in  that  instead  of  slabs  they  had  brush,  like 
hazel  twigs,  to  support  the  sod,  which  was  better  for  the  rats  and 
'more  inflammable  and  liable  to  fire. 

The  officers  had  only  a  meager  furnishing  for  such  quarters  as  they 
had,  and  very  few  superfluities.  It  may  not  be  supposed  they  led 
a  very  luxurious  life ;  but  as  for  the  men — they  had  bunks  made  of 
lumber,  two  deckers,  each  to  contain  two  men,  the  bottoms  of  boards, 
no  other  springs,  no  mattresses,  no  sheets,  no  pillows,  but  instead 
a  bedtick  filled  with  loose  straw,  issued  weekly,  each  tick  to  two 
men,  and  their  allowance  of  blankets  for  covering,  while  they  used 
great  coats  for  pillows.  Chairs  were  unknown,  rude  tables  and 
rude  benches  the  only  furniture,  and  for  tableware,  mostly  tin  cups 
tin  plates,  iron  three-pronged  forks  and  bone-handled  iron  knives 
to  match  filled  the  bUl.  Here  and  there  a  company,  with  and 
thrift  to  have  a  company  fund,  had  block  tinware,  and  once  in 
a  while  one  was  rich  enough  to  afford  ironware  china,  with  even 
a  monogram  on  it.  The  government  furnished  nothing;  there 
was  no  canteen,  and  a  company  fund  was  to  be  accumulated 
only  in  time,  by  management,  economy  and  some  self-deniai,  out 
of  the  daily  issue  of  rations. 

Life  at  that  frontier  post  was  not  unlike  life  at  numy  other  such. 
It  surely  was  not  one  round  of  pleasure,  ease  and  gaiety.    It  was  in 
a  hostile  Indian  countr\^  and  although  the  tribes  immediately  about 
us  were  friendly,  the  malcontents  under  Sitting  Bull  were  in  the  vicin- 
ty  oi  the  Bear  Paw,  and  their  little  war  parties  were  continually  cora- 
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ing  about  for  plunder  or  bravado,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  go  any  dis- 
tance from  the  stockade  alone  or  unarmed.  Guard  duty  was  very 
heavy,  two  nights  in  bed  were  a  boon.    Dtiring  the  summer  and 

autumn  there  were  daib-  'Irills,  but  very  little  tarpct-practice,  and 
much  cutting  of  wood  tor  the  winter  fuel  and  hay  for  the  animals, 
which  were  increased  greatly  by  the  arrival  of  350  head  of  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  Subsistence  Department,  and  which  was  to  furnish  our 
fresh  beef  during  the  winter.  Before  the  winter  was  over  they  became 
so  poor  in  flesh,  the  soldiers  spoke  of  them  as  "dried  beef  on  the 
hoof. ' '  This  herd  added  to  the  guard  duty  too.  for  it  bad  to  be  driven 
daily  to  the  prairie  in  the  bottom-lands  abnve  to  j^raze,  and  required 
a  guard  of  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  to  rr-ndurr  it  hack  and  forth  and 
protect  it  while  there,  a  specially  burdensome  duty  dtuing  the  bitter 
cold  winter  weather.  And  notwithstanding  which  a  war  par^  of 
Unca-papas  swooped  down  on  it  one  morning  just  as  it  readied  the 
grasing  ground  and  while  the  secgeant  was  posting  his  vedettes,  at- 
tacked and  digpetmd  the  main  guard,  killing  two  men  and  wounding 
two,  and  was  driving  the  whole  herd  to  the  hills.  Fortunately  the 
alarm  reached  the  post  in  time  for  the  garrison  to  timi  out  and  over- 
take the  savages,  and  all  the  cattle  were  recovered,  except  about  five 
head,  which  the  Indians  segregated  and  got  off  with.  After  that  a 
commisskmed  officer  had  to  go  on  herd  guard  daily. 

Among  the  daily  fatigue  duties  was  the  hauling  water  in  barrels 
from  the  river,  for  it  is  to  be  stated  in  contrast  with  prevailing  con- 
ditions of  the  present  time,  where,  at  many  posts  in  the  United  States, 
hiodern  plumbing,  porcelain  bathtubs  and  stationary''  wash-basms, 
with  running  water,  prevail,  all  the  water  used  at  Fort  Rice  was  hauled 
in  barrels,  and  dipped  from  the  barrelf  that  stood  in  every  set  of 
quarters.  Bathtubs  were  tmknown,  and  in  winter,  when  the  ther- 
mometer went  below  zero  and  stayed  there,  the  water  problem  was 
serious.  The  ice  in  the  Missouri  was  three  feet  thick,  and  in  shaUow 
water  went  to  the  sand  at  the  bottom. 

When  we  arrived  at  Fort  Rice,  July  2,  1866,  the  commissioned 
personnel  consisted  of  Major  J.  N.  G.  Whistler,  Commander  of 
Bat.  and  Post;  First  Lieut.  Wm,  D.  OToole,  Adjutant; 
First  Lieut.  J.  M.  Marshall,  Quartermaster;  Capt.  A.  M.  Powell, 
Capt.  Chas.  J.  Dickey.  Capt.  Wm.  M.  Wherry,  Capt.  J.  B.  Irvine, 
commanding  companies. 

Lieutenant  Marshall,  in  ariditiorj  to  his  duties  as  quartermaster, 
commanded  a  company  which  was  without  ofhcers,  and  also  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  about  forty  men,  taken  from  the  five  com- 
panies and  mounted  for  escort  and  messenger  service,  which  gave  him 
a  decided  preponderance  in  the  affaira  of  the  post. 

During  the  summer  Lieuts.  Phil.  H.  Ellis  and  Geo.  M.  Mitch- 
ell, and  the  Post-Surgeon,  Dr.  BolHver  Knickerbocker,  joined.  Later 
the  roster  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of   First  Lieuts.  Thos. 
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Little  and —  — Parsons  and  Second  Lieut.  James  S.  King.  In  the 
autumn  Col.  Isaac  V.  D.  Reeve,  aocompanied  by  his  staff,  Pint 
Lieut.  Thos.  J.  Lloyd.  Adjutant,  and  Pirst  Lieut.  R.  A.  Torrey, 

Quartermaster,  came  and  establiBlied  headquarters  of  the  district  he 
commanded  at  the  post,  beincr  subsequently  joined  by  First  Lieut. 
H.  C.  Pratt,  13th  Infantry,  who  was,  I  believe,  regimental  adjutant. 

Captain  Dickey  went  on  recruiting  duty  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
late  in  the  fall  Captain  —  Duffy  came  for  G,  C.  M.  duty  and  was 
caught  by  tiie  winter,  having  to  wait  over  for  spring. 

The  sutlers  were  B.  H.  Gregory  and  brother,  and  the  American 
Fur  Co.  had  a  representative  whose  name  has  escaped  me,  while  Chas. 
H.  Galpin,  a  noted  plainsman,  was  aj^ent  of  the  Northwestern  Fui 
Co.  ;  Louis  Lr  Frombois,  a  half-breed,  was  the  interpreter. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  which  tookplace  that  summer,  the 
Third  Battalion,  Thirteenth  Infantry  became,  by  the  addition  o£  two 
companies,  the  Thirty^first  Infantry  and  I  found  myself  transferred 
from  the  regiment  I  entered,  and  which  had  had  Sherman  for  colonel. 
Augur  and  Crawford  for  majors  and  P.  H.  Sheridan  as  a  captain  on 
its  rolls,  to  .1  new  orj^anization,  to  date  Sept.  21,  t866 

In  that  same  month  I  had  m}-  first  and  only  experience  in  inde- 
pendent command  of  a  body  01  troops  in  the  Indian  country.  "Two 
Bears,"  Chief  of  thA  Vanktonnais.  a  friendly  tribe  of  Sioux,  on  the 
Bast  of  the  Missouri,  sent  in  a  runner  to  say  the  half4>reeds  from 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  a  British  tribe,  had  crossed  the  border 
with  contraband  goods,  got  his  "young  men  "  drunk,  and  had  accum- 
ulated about  all  the  Yanlctonnais  winter  meat  and  furs,  and  his  tribe 
was  in  such  a  demoralized  condition  he  wanted  help  to  extricate  the 
tribe  from  the  clutches  of  the  Red  River  men.  I  was  sent  out  with 
four  companies  of  infantry  and  the  mounted  detachment  to  drive 
away  the  half-breeds  and  bring  in  our  Indians.  After  a  march  of  four 
days,  in  which  I  could  get  no  nearer  the  half-breeds  than  a  day's 
march  until  they  crossed  the  border,  where  I  was  forbidden  to  follow, 
I  gathered  up  our  Sioux  and  conducted  them  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Rice  They  were  in  a  pitiable  condition  and  were  so  nearly 
stripped  of  their  possessions  they  had  to  be  fed  all  winter  and  many 
died  for  want  of  food  and  shelter. 

Not  long  after  my  return  from  this  expedition  General  Alfred 
H.  Terry  visited  the  post  on  his  annual  inspection  trip,  from  his 
Department  Headquarters  at  St.  Patil.  I  had  served  with  General 
Terry  during  the  closing  operations  of  the  Civil  War,  and  had  found 
a  friend  in  him.  When  he  was  leaving  Fort  Rice  he  asked  if  I  would 
like  to  come  to  St.  Paul  for  service  on  his  staff.  Of  course  I  said  I 
should  be  delighted  to  do  so,  and  he  said  he  would  send  me  an  order 
when  he  retumed  to  his  headquarters. 

The  autumn  passed  away  without  interesting  incident.  Drills, 
herding  cattle,  stacking  hay,  gathering  in  wood,  the  customary  fa- 
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tigues  and  police  duties  and  the  extraordinary  guard  duty  filled  the 
time.  Twice  I  got  away  to  hunt,  for  a  week  each  time.  The  last 
steamer  for  this  year  came  and  went  about  the  soth  of  November, 
and  on  the  2  2d  the  snow  began  to  fsll  and  the  winter  set  in  in  earn- 
est and  to  stay. 

If  it  was  dreary  and  monotonous  before,  who  could  measure  a 
winter  in  such  surroundings?  The  few  books  were  soon  read  and 
reread  and  exhausted.  There  was  no  club,  no  place  for  social 
intercourse,  except  a  billiard  table  or  two  at  the  sutler's,  and  it  was 
so  cold  and  indement,  walking  or  riding  were  out  of  the  question. 
Time  wore  heavily. 

One  other  disadvantat^e  must  not  be  omitted,  due  to  the  isolation 
and  want  of  means  of  communication.  The  Summary  Court  was 
not  of  that  date,  and  the  Field-Officers'  Court  could  not  apply.  Yet 
for  most  offenses  the  Garrison  Court  sufficed,  but  was  cumbersome, 
and  for  cases  beyond  its  jurisdiction  the  conditions  were  deplorable. 
When  all  lines  of  communication  were  open,  it  took  nearly  or  quite' 
a  month  with  bi-monthly  mails  only  to  get  the  charges  to  headquar- 
ters, a  week  to  get  action,  then  another  month  to  assemble  n  court, 
if  the  officers  were  taken  from  other  posts,  two  weeks  to  try  the 
case,  a  month  to  get  k  to  the  department  commander  and  fully 
another  month  to  receive  his  action  back  at  the  post ;  and  all  this 
while  the  victim,  it  may  be  of  folly,  or  carelessness,  or  neglect  only, 
was  languishing  under  guard  in  a  crowded,  squalid  guard  house, 
compelh  d  to  labor  and  to  consort  with  a  lot  oi  vil^  criminals  and 
cutthroats. 

The  winter  like  all  other  things  crtme  to  an  end,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  nth  of  April.  In  March  Lieutenant  O'Toole  received  by 
the  mail  that  came  via  the  posts  on  the  river  an  order  placing  him 
on  duty  at  Department  Headquarters,  St  Paul.  He  .left  the  post 
March  20th,  with  the  mail  party  for  Sully.  X(  xt  day  two  Indians 
came  in  on  snow-shoes  from  Fort  Abercroii  '  I  with  an  order  for 
mc  t(j  report  to  General  Terry,  to  be  In.spector  Gem^ral,  Department 
of  Dakota.  It  bore  date  in  November  and  had  been  held  at  Aber- 
crombic  all  winter.  I  waited  to  see  whether  O'Toole  got  through, 
and  in  about  a  week  he  returned  with  a  used  up  party,  nearly  all 
blinded  by  the  glare  from  the  snow,  and  disabled  by  the  hardships 
of  travel . 

April  20.  1S67,  a  flat  boat  amved  from  Fort  Buford,  facing  down 
the  river  on  the  ilood  behind  the  out-going  ice.  It  was  owned  by 
Farwell,  trader  at  Buford,  and  Chas.  Hoffman,  sutler  at  that  post, 
and  both  were  on  board  with  a  crew  of  eleven  men,  discharged  sol- 
diers, quartermaster  employees  and  miners.  Two  got  off  to  stay  at 
Rice,  and  O'Toole  and  I  took  their  places  for  passage  down  the  river. 
So  I  bade  adieu  to  Dakota  and  the  Sioux.  We  were  fifteen 
days  floating  down  to  Sioux  City,  touched  at  Port  Sully  where 
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Gen.  D.  S.  Stanley,  Coloiiel  Tirenth-aecond  Infantry,  was  in  com- 
mand; at  Port  Randall,  where  Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Twenty-second  Infantry  commanded,  and  at  Yankton. 
We  spent  thirty-six  hours  at  Sioux  City,  took  a  steamer  thence  to 
Cincinnati  Landing.  A  farm  wagon  from  there  to  Missouri  City, 
the  present  junction  of  the  Sioux  City  branch  of  the  Chicago  and 
Notthirertem  Railroad  witli  its  Omaha  brandi,  by  rail  to  Ctinton. 
Iowa,  and  steamer  on  the  Mississippi  from  there  to  St.  Paul. 

,^  When  I  reported  to  General  Terry  I  found  I  had  been  under  or- 
dOB  since  some  time  in  December  of  the  previous  year  to  report  to 
General  Schofield.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  duty  on  his  staff.  I  got 
a  copy  of  my  orders  and  left  next  day  for  Richmond,  via  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  home  of  my  family. 

March  9,  1905. 


I 
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COMMUNICATION  BETWEBN  THE  INFANTRY  IN  THE 
FIRING  LINE  AND  THE  ARTILLERY  OF  AN  ATTACK- 
ING FORCE. 

By  Brev£T-Colon£l  A.  J.  Abdy,  R.P.A. 

{,Pncf«iint$  Royal  AfHlkry  ImstUmHam.) 

THE  consideration  of  this  subject  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  involve 
questions  of  signaling  only;  a  short  study  of  it,  however,  dis- 
closes how  greatly  the  whole  method  of  attack  and  chains  of 
command  in  both  infantry  and  artillery  arc  mixed  up  with  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessaiy  to  fully  understand  what  is  the 
"firing  line";  this  is  detined  in  the  "Infantry  Training"  as  part  of 
the  first  body  of  infantry  to  develop  the  attack,  this  body  being 
divided  into  scouts  and  firing  Hue,  portions  of  which  may  be  kept 
back  as  supports  until  reqtiired;  these  formations  are  adopted  im- 
mediately after  a  force  leaves  the  position  of  assembly — generally 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  limit  of  the  enemy 's  effective  rifle  fire. 

The  duties  of  those  employed  as  scouts  or  in  the  firing  line  are 
clearl)  (.k  lincd  in  the  training  book,  the  only  duty  that  should  be 
noticed  here  is  that  scouts  are  **to  report  all  obstacles  to  movement 
and  all  advantageous  positions.  " 

The  process  of  attack  is  described  in  general  terms  up  to  a  certain 
point;  until,  under  the  heading  of  the  decisive  attack,  there  are  eight 
paragraphs  of  a  more  or  less  general  character,  but  of  which  the  thud 
and  eighth  appear  to  bear  closely  on  our  subject  in  particular. 

The  third  reads:  **Thus  in  the  first  instance,  a  few  scouts  are 
sent  forward,  who  are  generally  reinforced  until  at  decisive  range, 
the  immediate  objective  is  enveloped,  or  partially  enveloped,  by  a 
Strong  firing  line.  When  this  objective  has  been  gained  and  if  nec- 
essary, placed  in  a  state  of  defense,  h  further  adyance.  cannot  be 
made,  as  a  rule,  by  the  whole  firing  litu-,  but  the  process  of  attack 
should  be  repeated  against  the  next  objective.  "  ... 
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The  eighth  states  that  success  depends  on  the  close  and  intel- 
ligent co-operation  of  all  parts  of  the  force  engaged. 

The  words  ' '  at  decisive  range ' '  in  this  third  paragraph  give  rise  to 
the  question  of  how  far  artillery  can  accompany  infantry  and  to 
what  degree  this  may  be  desirable,  but  befo»  considering  this  it 
would  be  well  to  notice  the  duties  f  fficcrs  connected  with  the 
firing  line.  The  company  commander  must  keep  the  battalion  com- 
mander acquainted  with  any  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy 
and  pass  on  any  useful  information  received  from  the  scouts;  further 
he  must  exercise  general  control  over  the  fire  of  his  company ;  when 
two  or  more  officers  are  present  with  a  company,  one  will  always 
be  with  the  firing  line;  among  the  duties  of  the  latter  is  that  of  ob- 
serving the  enemy's  movements,  and  reporting  at  once  to  the  com> 
pany  commander. 

To  turn  now  to  the  chains  of  command  beneath  the  Commander- 
in-Chief;  therr  is  in  the  field  the  corps  commander  as  chief  executive 
officer;  he  has  with  ium  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery  of  the 
army  corps,  whose  duties  are  clearly  defined  in  "Field-Artillery 
Training.  "  The  commands  descend  through  divisional  and  brigadier 
generals  to  battalion  commanders,  and  so  to  the  company  command- 
ers already'  noticed.  As  regards  the  artillery,  however,  the  chain  of 
command  is  not  quite  parallel,  for  though  the  amended  edition  of 
* '  Field-Artillery  Training ' '  contains  instructions  for  the  duties  of  an 
officer  commanding  the  corps  artillery  and  an  officer  commanding 
the  artillery'  of  a  division,  it  wotild  seem  as  if.  in  future,  the  former  of 
these  officers  would  not  exist,  while  the  officer  commanding  divisional 
artillery  would  hold  a  very  responsible  post;  and  if  this  prove  to  be 
the  case  the  command  of  the  corps  artillery  would  rest  with  the  offi* 
cer  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  army  corps.  Bearing  these 
chains  of  command  in  mind  it  is  now  easy  to  see  that  any  event 
which  may  call  for  the  assistance  of  artillery  during  the  operations 
of  the  firing  line,  previo-s  to  its  arrival  within  decisi%'e  range  of  the 
enemy's  rifie  fire,  can  be  dealt  with  b^  the  commanding  officer  con- 
cerned. Thus  a  subaltern  in  the  firing  line  observes  some  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  that  calls  for  artillery  action;  he  reports  to  his 
company  command  r,  and  the  demand  for  co-operation  passes  to 
the  commander  of  the  divisional  artillery;  should  this  officer  be 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  he  in  turn  asks  the  officer  commanding 
artillery  of  the  army  corps  who  would  probably  be  able  to  send  off 
one  of  his  R,  H.  A.  batteries  to  the  spot  indicated. 

An  infantry  brigade-major,  who  was  employed  on  the  staff  in 
South  Africa,  has  kindly  placed  his  most  interesting  notes  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  of  the  R.  A.  I.;  they  show  very  clearly  a 
system  that  might  be  devdoped  without  difficult)-  and  are  as  follows: 

"I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  responsibility  for  passing  back 
information  from  the  firing  line  to  the  artillery  should  rest  with  the 
infantry.  In  the  first  place  it  is  so  much  to  the  interest  of  infantry 
that  th»  should  be  done  that  infantry  officers  can  be  relied  on  to  find 
some  means  of  overcoming  incidental  difficulties  when  once  the  im- 
portance of  this  service  is  realized.  In  the  second  place  I  do  not 
think  that  the  required  information  can  be  conveyed  to  the  artillery 
in  sufficient  time  to  make  it  of  value  unless  it  is  sent  direct  from  the 
battalions  in  the  firing  line.  I  had  some  experience  in  South  Africa 
which  led  me  to  this  concltuuon.  On  the  z8th  of  February,  1900, 
at  Paardeberg,  Major  Tylden's  Howitzer  Battery  and  Captain 
Lennox's  Field-Battery  were  at  one  time  definitely  charged  with 
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assasting  the  attack  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  Brigade.  Neither 

batter>'  could  see  either  our  own  or  the  Boer  firing  line.  I  found 
that  the  battery  commanders  particularly  wished  to  know  the  position 
of  our  own  finng  line  and  the  approximate  distance  between  it  and 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  as  my  duties  took  me  constantly  from  a 
position  near  the  batteries  to  the  Eighteenth  Brigade  and  back,  I 
tried  to  keep  them  supplied  with  this  information.  I  iound,  how- 
ever, that  it  took  so  long  m  getting  from  the  batteries  to  the  Eighteenth 
Brigade  md  in  finding  out  the  situation  and  in  returning  to  the 
batteries,  that  the  situation  had  often  completely  changed  by  the 
time  I  reported  it  to  the  battery  commanders.  Later  in  the  day  I 
was  able  to  arrange  for  signal  communications  between  the  Essex 
Regiment  and  Captain  Lennox's  Battery,  and  this  worked  satisfacto- 
rily. I  may  explatn  that  the  banks  of  the  Modder,  along  which  the 
Eighteenth  Brigade  were  attacking  are  covered  with  thick  mimosa 
jungle  and  that  a  mounted  officer,  who  wished  to  get  near  the  firing 
line  of  the  brigade  had  to  leave  his  horse  about  looo  yards  from  the 
firing  line  and  to  crawl  for  a  great  part  of  that  distance  through  the 
brush.  Th'r>  naturally  took  time.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
it  will,  I  am  sure,  always  take  a  long  time  for  a  mounted  man  to  get 
from  a  battery  of  artillery  to  a  position  from  which  he  can  correctly 
observe  what  is  going  on  in  the  infantry  firing  line,  and  return  to 
the  battery  with  the  result  of  his  observation.  For  this  reason,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  system  of  battery  scouts  wiU  be  able,  alone, 
to  keep  up  satisfactory  communication.  Occasions  will,  probably, 
very  often  arise  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  supplement  the  in- 
formation sent  back  by  the  infantry,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
thing  should  be  allowed  to  absolve  the  latter  from  their  req)on« 
sibility  in  this  matter. 

**The  commanding  officer  of  an  imantry  battalion  in  the  firing 
line  naturally  places  himself  in  a  position  from  which  he  can  observe 
the  progress  of  his  firing  line,  or  at  least  receive  early  information 
about  it.  He  should  be  held  responsible  for  passing  this  information 
back  to  the  artillery,  and  for  this  purpose  ne  should,  I  think,  be 
given  two  or  three  selected  orderlies  from  the  artillery  brigade 
which  is  to  prepare  his  advance  and  support  his  attack.  These  or- 
derlies should  have  a  horse  holder  to  bring  their  horses  to  the  near- 
est covered  position  to  themselves.  Their  presence  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  the  infantrv  commanding  officer  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  artillery  iniormed  of  his  progress.  My  experience  at 
Poplar  Grove,  Driefontein  and  on  the  Wittebetgen  confirmed  the 
conclusion  I  had  come  to  at  Paardcberg  that  what  batten,^  com- 
manding officers  most  want  to  know  is  the  position  of  their  own 
firini^  line  and  its  distance  from  that  of  the  enemy.  I  think  a  simple 
signaling   code  could  be  arranged,  soincthing  on  the  lines  of  the 

E resent  code  in  use  in  the  artillery  for  reporting  observation  of  firing ; 
y  this  code  the  position  of  the  firing  lines  comd  be  reported  in  hun- 
dreds of  yards  relatively  to  the  position  of  the  sender.  It  will  fre- 
quently be  possible  to  find  positions  with  a  battalion  in  the  firing 
line  from  which  short  messages  could  be  sent  to  the  artillery  either 
by  semaphore  or  small  fiag  signal,  and  when  this  is  possible  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  the  most  effecti^'c  method  of  transmitting  information. 

* '  I  think  the  responsibility  of  the  infantry  should  end  when  the 
required  information  has  reached  any  battery  of  artillery.  The  bat- 
ten.' commanders  should  then  be  responsible  that  information  is 
passed  to  all  brigade  or  battery  commanders  concerned.    I  think 
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that  by  attaching  artilleiy  orderlies  to  the  oommanduig  officer  of  a 

firin.:,'  !ine  battalion,  and  by  arranging  that  the  latter  has  within 
easy  reach  a  small  party  of  signalers,  trained  to  signal  to  artillen.' 
by^  a  special  code,  and  finally  by  making  commanding  oiiicers  oi  a 
firing  line  battalion  re^x>nsible  tJiat  the  required  information  reaches 
the  artillery,  satisfactoxy  commimication  between  the  tivo  arms 
will  be  established." 

r  y  Another  staff  officer  of  great  and  varied  eacperience  has  also  been 
kind  enough  to  \\  rite  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  so  important  that  during  the  attack  the  guns  should  not 
cease  firing  when  the  infantry  approach  the  position,  but  continue 
with  greater  elevation,  so  as  to  inflict  damage  on  the  retreating 
enemy  if  they  leave  the  position,  or  on  their  supports  and  rescr\'es; 
but  this  can  seldom  be  done  with  confidence  and  efiicacy  unless 
there  be  a  good  system  of  communication*  between  the  infantry  and 
artillery  of  the  attack." 

Further  he  sends  the  following  most  interesting  example  which 
should  go  far  to  help  in  the  evolution  of  such  a  system  of  communica* 
tion  as  wc  S(»ek : 

'  *  During  the  Jowaki  campaign  the  Peshawur  force  were  attacking 
the  Sarghasha  ndges  which  were  held  in  strength  by  the  enemy. 
The  infantry  advanced  under  cover  of  the  40-pr.  Elephant  Battel 
and  9-prs.  R.H.A. 

*'  was  conducting  the  signaling  operations  under  General 

Ross's  orders*  and  had  a  signal  station  with  the  heavy  guns  on  the 
right  and  the  9-prs.  on  the  le*t. 

"It  was  very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  our  native  troops 
and  Afridis;  our  guns  unfortunatdy  did  not  observe  the  progress 
our  men  had  made  and  burst  a  40-pr.  shell  among  them  with 
disastrous  results.  The  si^aling  officer,  hearing  of  the  accident, 
heliographed  to  the  guns  m  time  to  stop  any  nirther  casualittes. 
Having^  gained  the  ridj^^e  the  force  bivouacked  for  the  night  and  the 
.guns  were  brought  into  position  to  support  the  further  advance. 

"Next  morning  the  advance  was  continued  across  a  wide  open 
"Valley  toward  a  high  range  of  hills  with  prominent  spurs,  and  im- 
portant villages,  with  the  usual  fortified  towers  protecting  them* 
At  the  Joot  of  the  hills. 

"The  signaling  officer  lettered  the  sptxrs  from  'A'  to  'E',  and 
numbered  the  villages  from  '  i  *  to  '4,*  commencin!::  from  the  right 
flank,  and  explained  to  the  signaling  stations  with  the  guns  and 
officers  commanding  batteries  that  'shell  A'  or  'shell  3*  would 
be  the  abbreviated  signal  sent;  he  accompanied  the  general  with  a 
flag  of  which  the  signalers  never  lost  sight,  and  consequently  when 
our  infantry  were  checked  at  any  particular  point  he  had  merely  to 
describe  the  spur  or  village  whence  the  opposition  was  coming  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  the  spot  was  searched  with  sliraj^nel." 

Here  again  we  have  another  most  valuable  sui,^g(  stion  for  em- 
bodiment in  a  system  of  communication. 

Under  existing  conditions  a  field -telegraph  line  will  nearly  al- 
ways be  laid  on  a  battle-field, advancing  with  the  firing  lineasfaras 
may  be.  The  proper  use  of  this  system  of  communication  between 
the  firint,'  line  and  the  artillery  will  be  only  a  question  of  provision, 
of  artillery  orderlies  at  the  telegraph  receiving  station. 


*Tlie  italkt  an-aot  hub-^  J.  A. 
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In  cases  where  a  telegraph  tine  is  working,  orderlies  will  always 

be  provided  by  units,  so  no  further  action  seems  necessary. 

How  far  such  systems  would  be  applicable  when  the  infantry  is 
engaged  well  widim  the  zone  of  the  enemy's  decidve  fire  is  doubtEul; 
by  that  time  a  large  portion  of  the  artillery  would  have  advanced  to 
about  1200  yards  from  the  enemy's  position  and  the  question  would 
seem  to  become  one  of  direct  personal  communication  between  the 
officers  oommaAding  battalions  in  the  firing  line  and  brigade  or 
battery  commanders  nearest  to  them. 

Frequently,  too,  batteries  will  have  to  advance  again  closer  into 
the  enemy's  position  than  1300  yards;  it  is  easy  to  imagine  ques- 
tions of  terrain  or  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  defense  which 
might  necessitate  such  a  move;  in  this  case  the  commander  of  such 
a  battery  must  place  himself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
fantry officer  on  the  spot  where  his  battery  comes  into  action.  This, 
is  most  necessary  for  two  reasons:  the  first,  that  as  the  battery  has 
been  sent  for  at  the  request  of,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  this  infantry 
officer,  he  alone  can  point  out  the  object  to  be  achieved  and  be  re- 
sponsible in  all  but  pure  gunnery  details  for  its  achievement  ;  the 
second  is  one  that  reflects  on  the  R.F.A.  generally,  viz.,  a  prevailing 
want  of  knowledge  of  purely  infantry  tactics  by  ofiGicers  of  that 
branch. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  point,  a  battalion  commander 
of  great  ^qierience  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  both  regimental 

and  on  the  stafT,  writes  as  follows: 

"In  our  service  the  feeling  of  active  and  whole-hearted  co-op- 
eration between  infantry  and  artillery  is  but  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  is  not  so  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  nothing  like  so  strong 
as  it  is  in  some  of  the  best  foreign  armies.  *  *  *  The  infantry 
is  after  all  the  arm  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100  decides  the 
issue  of  the  fight.  ♦  ♦  *  All  artillery  officers  down  to  the 
youncfest  must  at  a  glance  be  able  to  recoj^nize  infantry  formations, 
discern  at  once  what  they  are  up  to,  and  be  able  to  follow  intelli- 
gently and  clearly,  all  infantry  omers  that  may  be  passed  to  them 
for  information."  He  .!l,h>cs  on  to  advocate  that  every  officer  of  the 
R.F.A.  shotild,  before  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  be  attached 
for  two  months  to  an  mfantry  battalion  during  the  drill  season. 

Assuming  artillery  officers  to  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  he 
further  advocates  that  in  action  every  brigade,  or  sin^^le  batterx'  work- 
ing alone,  must  have  one  olTicer  specially  told  off  for  reconnaissance 
duties,  to  watch  the  fight,  and  report  clearly  what  the  infantry  are 
doing 

His  suggestion  is  excellent,  and  if  only  the  knowledge  were  ac- 
quired, the  officers  would  seem  to  be  ready  to  hand  in  the  persons 

of  orderly  officer  to  the  officer  commanding  divisional  artillery  and 

adjutant  to  a  brigade  of  field-artillery. 

When  once  guns  are  in  action  and  a  brigade's  tactical  work  tem- 
porarily at  an  end,  a  divisional  colonel  or  brigade  lieutenant- 
colonel  would  send  his  stafT-offirer  on  reconnaissance  and  observation 
d:ities  of  the  exact  kind  indicated  by  our  battalion  comniamler. 

The  smaller  the  stall  an  artillery  commanding  oHiccr  has  near  him 
the  better,  and  an  adjutant  who  can  read  the  varying  moves  of  the 
infantry  firing  line  ari-:ht,  can  recognize  a  useful  artillery  position 
in  or  near  the  firing  line  and  can  at  once  signal  any  news  correctly 
to  his  colond,  will  be  far  better  employed  than  at  the  colonel's  side. 
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and  should  prove  a  valuable  means  of  help  in  the  aolutioit  of  the 

question  under  consideration. 

To  sum  up :  Within  the  zone  of  decisive  rifle  Are  the  question  of 
oommunication  between  artillery  and  infantry  eeems  to  become  one  of 
mutual  and  personal  co-operation  between  battery  commanders  and 
officers  commanding  sections  in  the  firing  line. 

Previotts  to  this  stage  the  following  points  seem  to  be  established: 

fa)  Officers  commanding  battalions  in  the  firing  line  should  be 
responsible  for  the  transmission  of  messages  from  the  firing  line  to 
the  artillery,  whether  by  telegraph  or  by  signal. 

{b)  The  artillery  should  provide  orderlies  for  attachment  to 
these  officers  commanding  battalions. 

(c)  A  code  of  signals  as  suggested  should  be  drawn  up  and 
practiced;  it  should  provide  for  the  indication  of  different  points 
on  the  battle-field,  also  for  signals  denoting  the  variations  of  artil- 
lery fire,  and  the  localization  of  our  own  and  the  enemy's  firing  lines, 
r  id)  There  should  never  be  any  cause  for  doubt  as  to  who  may  be 
the  artillerv'  commander  with  whom  the  firing  line  infantry  signal»'S 
are  to  communicate. 

»  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  two  staff  officers,  say  the  brigade- 
maior  Royal  Artillery,  Alderdiot,  and  the  D.A.A.G,  for  signaling, 
Aldershot,  to  work  out  a  scheme  on  these  lines. 

The  only  case  not  dealt  with  is  one  of  pressing  urgency  where  the 
officer  commanding  a  battalion  in  the  firing  line  finds  that  artillery 
must  be  sent  forward  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  there  is  no 
time  to  send  farther  than  to  the  nearest  brigade  or  battery  com- 
mander; there  is  little  doubt  that  each  will  rise  equal  to  the  occasions, 
and  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  need  for  help  that  the  divisional 
commander  receives  will  be  the  sight  of  one  of  his  batteries  moving 
at  its  best  pace  to  the  assistance  of  its  comrade  infantry. 

This  article  is  written  not  as  a  solution  of  the  question  of  commu' 
nication,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  from  which  a  solution 
may  most  directly  and  most  usefully  be  sought. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  think  that  more  than  the  fringe  of 
the  subject  has  been  touched,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been 
written  to  lead  to  the  production  of  further  evidence  and  full  dis- 
cussion; and,  when  the  time  comes  for  action,  tbat  the  whole  matter 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  really  capable  officers  who  may 
be  given  plenary  powers  to  cany  it  through  without  the  delaying 
intervention  of  a  committee. 


A  COMPANY  OF  RUSSIAN  MITRAILLEUSES  AT  THE  BATTLE 

OP  LIAO  YANG. 

T^sodfttcd  from  "Xcwc  d'AitJllerie.*'  Jtnimry,  t90f ,  for  Proceedinat  R.  A.  bat. 

By  Colonel  A.  II.  C.  I'liiLLi  otts,  R.A. 

THE  employment  of  machine  guns  in  modem  warfare  is  a  problem 
which  has  not  been  definitely  settled,  owing  to  not  having  so 
far  received  the  sanction  of  experience.  We  ooukl  not  as  a 
matter  of  fact  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  campaigns  so 
different  from  those  in  Europe  as  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Transvaal, 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  on  the  other  hand  is  of  a  sort  that  is  bound 
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to  supply  us  with  va'.uable  information  on  thi^.  as  v:e]l  as  on  <  r!ier 
subjects  at  present  shrouded  in  doubt.  For  this  reason  we  think  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  description  of  the  operations  of  a  Russian 
conipany  of  machine  guns. 

The  following  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  officer  ot  this  company, 
in  the  Russki  Invalid,  of  October,  1904. 

So  far  no  account  of  mitrailleuses  has  been  written  during  the 

present  war. 

Seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  patise  in  the  operations  at  the  viUage 

of  Fow-Lin,  near  the  Tombs  of  the  Emperors,  I  take  up  my  pen  and 
hasten  to  write  doMm  what  i  saw  during  a  trek  of  0000  verstes  (6000 
miles)  and  three  engagements,  one  of  which  oontmued  two  days  at 

Liao  Yang. 

We  left  the  town  of  O.  with  onlv  a  small  detachment  of  two  officers, 
thirty-four  men,  the  mat^rM  and  hones.   At  the  time  of  departure 

there  were  the  usual  toasts,  champagne  and  tears,  the  railway  guards* 

whistle  and  we  were  off! 

The  first  thought  that  enters  one's  head  at  the  sound  of  the  rail- 
way whistle  and  the  roll  of  the  railway  wheels  is  this:  Where  shall  we 
stop?    I  take  up  the  itinerary  and  I  find,  Liao  Yang. 

In  any  case  we  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  thus  far  where  hard  work 
is  to  be  encountered  and  one  ought  to  be  completely  organised  and 
ready  to  take  one's  place  in  the  front  line.  From  the  commencement 
of  this  long  journey  the  first  and  greatest  annoyance  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  great  responsibility  and  not  knowing  how,  where  and 
when  we  >  ri  to  stop  and  be  provided  with  three  officers,  sixty-seven 
men  and  twenty  horses. 

We  certainly  did  not  know  the  special  r61e  that  we  were  destined 
to  play  on  the  weUd  of  honor.  I  devoted  three  years  to  preparing  my- 
self and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  mitrailleuse  gunner 
is  not  made  in  less  time.  We  have  our  rules,  our  manuals  and  our  in- 
structions, of  the  esdstence  of  which  very  few  have  any  knowledge.  I 
have  a  proof  of  it  now  at  this  moment. 

When  in  the  month  of  August  I  put  this  question  to  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  a  cavalry  unit  which  had  operated  in  the  south  of  Manchuria: 
Would  not  my  mitrailleuse  be  useful  to  the  cavalry  to  combine  the 
fire  of  infantry  with  its  own  rapidity  of  movement?  This  was  his 
answer. 

Mitrailleuses  are  only  for  use  in  the  way  that  the  Japaneee  em- 
ployed them. 

Were  they  not  good  judges? 

We  do  not  require  isyers.   Our  troqpers  know  how  to  fire  ^th 

rifles,  we  can  equally  well  recruit  our  own  mitrailleuse  gunners. 

A  second  commandant  of  a  certain  unit  suggested  to  me  the  use 
of  his  materiel  and  of  his  men  to  dig  trenches  for  mitrailleuses,  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  that  each  company  has  in  its  r  d  echelon  ei^^ht 
shovelsand  that  each  gun  captain  hastmder  his  charge  one  mitrailleuse, 
one  horse,  one  carriage  and  unfortunately  also  one  rifle  with  its  bayo- 
net.  The  trenches  fc  r  <  i  rht  mitrailleuses  require  120  men  with  sixty 
large  shovels,  working  for  from  five  to  six  hours  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  obvious  that  our  specialities  are  not  uni- 
versally known. 

One  of  two  things  should  be  done.  Either  our  arm  should  be 
specialized,  or  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  infantry,  that 
is  to  say,  hand  over  one  or  two  mitrailleuses  to  each  infantry  regiment. 
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But  wc  believe  that  the  experiences  of  war  will  show  the  necessity  for 
regarding  mitrailleuse  detachments  as  a  new  and  distinct  arm. 

I  hope  at  another  time  to  discuss  the  futtire  of  mitrailleuses,  just 
no  w  I  will  describe  the  r61e  of  mitrailleuses  at  the  action  of  Liao  Yang, 
in  August,  X904, 

My  mitrailleuses  received  their  baptism  of  fire  from  the  enemy's 

artillery  at  Da-tchi-chao  on  the  iith  (24)  July,  when  horses  and  men 
remained  fifteen  hours  under  a  cross  fire.  To  remain  thus  under  the 
enemy's  projectiles  with  folded  arms,  unable  to  work,  was  most  dis^ 
agreeable,  aithoui^  the  losses  were  dight.  Two  men  and  one  horse 
wounded. 

On  the  1 6th  (29th)  August,  an  order  of  the  commandant  of  the 
division,  of  which  my  mitrailleuse  company  formed  apart,  detailed  it 
for  work  on  the  ri,L,'ht  flank  of  the  position,  where  it  occupied  the 
wood,  south  of  the  village  of  Goutsiatsy,  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  to 
17th  (39th  to  30th)  August. 

My  situation  was  as  follows: 

On  the  left,  at  400  paces,  the  embankment  of  the  i^way,  behind 
the  heights  of  the  Liao  Yang  position.    In  front  of  these  heights  was 

the  villageof  Maietoun,  with  two  mamclons  to  the  south  of  the  village. 
The  village  of  Maietoun,  as  well  as  all  theheipfhts,  were  occiqiied  by 

the  N  Regiment.  In  front  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Goutsiatsy 

the  high  millet  had  been  cut  down  for  a  distance  of  650  m.,  and 
beyond  one  could  see  at  about  2  km.  the  villa.v'e  of  B^symiannoi  and 
3  km.  off  the  village  of  Batchjaotsiatai.  The  mamelons  on  the  east 
were  about  a  km,  from  the  borders  of  the  village  of  Goutsiatsy. 

It  was  the  17th  (30th)  at  8  in  the  morninp:  that  contact  was  estab- 
lished with  the  advanced  fractions  of  the  enemy  and  the  frontier 

guards  assisted  by  two  companies  of  the  N  Regiment  near  the 

embankment,  close  to  the  south  redoubt.  The  mitrailleuse  company 
could  not  owing  to  the  distance,  2150  m.,  take  part  in  this  affair. 
Eventually  toward  10  o'clock  some  mounted  men  showed  them- 
selves near  the  railway.  Fire  was  opened  on  them  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  conical  hills  these  men  threw  themselves  into  the  high 
millet  croi),  to  the  west  of  the  railway  embankment,  but  one  could 
follow  them  throut^h  the  waving  of  the  crop  and  a  littie  further,  in  a 
part  where  the  millet  was  less  thick,  at  a  distance  estimated  approxi- 
mately at  between  1250  to  1300  paces  (about  900  m.)  from  the 
mitrailleuses,  one  could  perfectly  distingitish  the  troopers  and  behind 
them  the  pack  animals  and  their  grooms.  It  was  clear  that  a  moun- 
tain battery  was  endeavoring  to  advance  without  being  seen  in  order 
to  take  in  reverse  by  its  fire  the  two  conical  hills  occupied  by  two 
battalions  of  the  N  Regiment. 

The  tarc:rt  was  an  excellent  one  for  the  mitrailleuses,  it  was  bound 
to  take  instant  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  to  annihilate  the 
battery.  There  was  no  time  for  getting  a  bracket.  Fire  was  opened 
at  once  at  tw^enty-fivc paces  echelon,  the  first  gun  at  1200. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  opened,  the  battery  inclined  to  the  ri|[ht 
toward  a  thicker  part  of  the  millet,  but  it  was  too  late.  Every  living 
and  movin,!::  rjbject  fell  under  the  hail  of  bullets. 

The  mitrailleuses  had  fired  6000  rovmds,  but  the  importance  of  the 
objective  justified  the  expenditure.  I  ordered  cease  fire  one  minute 
and  a  half  after  it  commenced,  because  there  was  no  further  objective 
for  our  fire 

Two  hovu's  passed  in  complete  peace;  there  were  not  even  single 
shots  fired  agakist  us.   Toward  midday  a  slight  movement  was  no- 
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ticcd  across  the  railway  on  the  western  side  of  some  single  men  who 
were  trying,  after  having  occupied  the  railway  embankment,  to  take  us 
in  reverse.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  On  six  different  occasions 
fire  was  opened  at  difterent  ^evations  with  raind  oontiniious  fire. 
As  the  Japanese  passed  one  by  one  at  different  distances  one  had  to 
use  echeloiiiied  si.c:hts.  As  they  found  that  this  movement  was  not 
successful,  the  Japanese  ordered  a  steady,  re^ar  attack  against  the 
village  of  Goutsiatsy  by  means  of  successive  swarms  of  skirmishers, 
but  their  repeated  attacks  only  allowed  them  to  advance  as  far  as  the 
spot  where  the  millet  was  mown.  Up  to  nightfall  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  move  a  yard  forward, 

Nij^htfall  rendering  the  mitrailleuses  impotent  permitted  the  Japa- 
nese sharpshooters  to  approach  within  easy  firing  distance  and  until 
morning,  almost  without  interruption,  they  kept  us  awake  by  a  fusil- 
ade  which  in  truth  caused  us  vvrv  little  loss.  At  daybreak  we  fired  a 
"tape  full"  of  bullets  to  clear  the  isolated  riflemen  out  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  millet. 

f^  i:nplete  j)eace  then  rei.t^ned  for  half  an  hour,  then  some  shots  at 
intervals  K'ave  us  to  understand  that  there  were  a  small  number  of 
riflemen  near  the  spot  where  the  millet  was  cut.  One  only  had  to  lift 
the  hand,  the  head,  a  cooking-pot,  or  some  other  object  above  the 
embankment  when  immediately  one  heard  the  crack  ot  shots  and  the 
hissing  of  bullets. 

These  riflemen  became  so  annoying  that  certain  men  asked  per- 
mission to  go  and  drive  them  ottt  with  the  bayonet.  I  cjave  them 
permission  and  fifteen  men  taken  from  among  the  horse  holders  and 
the  gunners  and  led  by  a  non-commissioned  officer  jumped  from  the 
enclosure. 

The  Japanese  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  rushed  to  meet 
them.  An  officer  who  was  with  them,  threatened  by  the  bayonet 

of  the  soldier  Ch  threw  down  his  sword  and  wounded  the 

latter  in  the  font  with  his  revolver.    The  officer  was  at  once  im- 

galed  by  the  bayonet  of  the  soldier  G  .  Two  men  carried  Ch  
ehind  cover  to  have  him  attended  to.  The  non-commissioned  officer 
S  killed  three  Japanese  with  his  bayonet  wliich,  however,  un- 
fortunately stuck  in  the  body  of  the  third  man  so  that  he  could  not 
withdraw  it  and  a  fourth  man  shot  him  at  point  blank.  This  Japa- 
nese soldier  was  at  once  killed  by  soldier  A  and  the  five  dead  men 

lav  in  a  heap.  This  hand  to  hand  struj^i^le  only  lasted  a  few  moments; 
there  remained  no  living  Japanese  in  front  of  us  and  until  2  in  the 
afternoon  no  other  shot  was  fired  at  us.  We  were  thus  able  to  rest  a 
little  and  make  a  repast  of  l)iscuits  and  water  and  contemplate  our 
trophies;  some  rifles,  an  othcer'.s  sword,  etc. 

At  3  in  the  afternoon,  some  Japanese  collected  near  a  small  bridge 
over  the  railway,  one  of  them  signalling  to  his  people  with  a  small 
yellow  flatr.  This  went  on  for  about  an  hour  before  the  isolated  rifle- 
men could  reach  him  owing  to  the  distance  io5oin.  I  then  ordered 
the  fourth  section  to  move  him  from  the  bridge  in  order  to  cause  the 
signals  to  cease.  The  section  commander  happily  chose  the  moment 
when  two  Japanese  came  from  under  the  bridge  with  the  flags,  fired 
his  first  gun  at  1035m.,  the  second  at  50m.  further,  and  the  signalling 
stopped. 

At  about  5  o'clock  a  movement  of  a  chain  of  signallers  commenced 
in  the  millet,  with  a  view  to  turning  our  flank  right  near  the  village 
of  Baltsiahagouavo,  where  the  millet  had  not  been  cut  and  where  we 
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constantly  had  to  fire  into  a  hidden  road  in  the  millet,  leading  to  the 
village  of  Datchjaotsiatai. 

It  was  not  until  7  in  the  evening  of  the  x8th  (31 )  Atigust  tiiat  the 
Japanese  decided  to  drive  the  mitrailleuses  from  the  village  of  Gout- 
siatsy  by  artillery  fire.  Havinp  learned  that  their  infantry  had 
undergone  a  check,  they  had  established  in  the  village  of  Datchjaot- 
siatai a  hattery  which  overwhdmed  us  as  well  as  the  village  with 
shrapnel,  bursting  shell  and  case. 

Although  the  mea  were  sheltered  by  the  mud  wall,  we  had  many 
wounded  and  weie  not  able  to  breathe  freely  tiU  nightfall,  when  the 
fire,  to  which  \vc  were  absolutely  unable  to  reply,  ceased. 

At  9  in  the  evening,  I  received  orders  to  leave  the  position.  In 
two  days'  fighting  we  had  had  30  per  cent,  losses  in  tiie  personnel 
serx'ing  the  mitrailleuses  and  wc  h.v.l  '.'.rv]  26.000  rounds. 

At  2  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  (ist)  August,  ftirious  shouts  of 
"banzai,"  "banzai,"  uttered  by  the  Japanese  were  heard,  these  latter 
threw  themselves  against  our  compatriots,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
village  of  Goutsiatsy  they  found  the  mitrailleuses  no  longer  there, 
being  as  a  matter  of  fact  safely  ensconced  behind  Liao  Yang. 

The  task  which  the  company  had  been  set,  namely  to  prevent  the 

iapanese  from  taking  in  reverse  the  conical  hills  and  the  village  of 
laietoun,  had  been  fully  carried  out  by  the  mitrailleuses. 
The  company  commander.  Captain  Souraie,  received  for  this  dtaty 
the  Order  of  the  Fourth  Class  of  Saint  George,  all  the  ofScers  received 
decorations  and  the  men  ten  crosses  of  Saint  George. 


The  first  conclusion  we  come  to  from  this  account  by  the  Russian 
officer  is  the  well-established  fact  of  the  impossibility  here  shown 
for  mitrailleuses  being  able  to  fight  artillery. 

This  conclusion  agrees  with  the  teachings  of  the  War  of  1870;  it 
can  never  be  disputed  by  anyone.  Under  a  well-directed  artillery 
fire,  mitrailleuse  companies  can  only  cease  fire,  take  cover  and  await 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  reappear.  The  rest  of  their  role  tS  COm« 
paratively  easy,  owing  to  the  smaJl  visibility  of  their  weapons. 

At  short  distances,  such  as  1000  meters,  destructive  effect  can  be 
obtained  on  personnel,  even  when  moving,  without  ran|;ing,  merely 
by  employing  rapid,  continuous  and  progressive  tire.  This  is  the  way 
the  Japanese  mountain  battery  described  in  the  foregoing  was  at- 
tacked .  In  the  same  way  at  these  short  distances  individuals  may  be 
fired  on. 

At  distances  be)  ond  700  meters,  the  Russian  mitrailleuses  showed 
themselves  invariably  superior  to  lines  of  riflemen,  whom  they 

always  sTicceeded  in  stopping  in  open  country. 

The  Russian  seems  to  conclude  that  it  is  useless  to  make  use  of 
mitrailleuses  at  ranges  over  3000  meters. 

The  expenditure  of  ammunition  was  by  no  means  excessive.  Six 
thousand  cartridges  representing  as  a  fact  the  same  number  of  pro» 
jectiles  as  twenty  shrapnel,  and  they  take  approximately  the  same 
time  to  be  fired.  To  obtain  the  same  nvnub'-r  rf  shots  in  the  same 
time  from  infantry  the  employment  of  at  least  400  men  would  have 
been  necessary,  and  even  then,  the  result  would  have  been  probably 
inferior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  nf  26,000  rounds  in  two  davs' 
fighting,  being  1660  per  mitrailleuse  per  day,  does  not  demand  any 
exaggerated  supply. 
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The  Russian  mitrailletise  companies  carry  with  them  into  action 
5850  rounds  per  ^n. 

Mitrailleuses  should  always  use  rapid  progressive  fire,  bul  as  with 
this  weapon  ranging  is  often  very  difficult  or  even  impossible,  it  is 
indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  the  employment  of  instantaneous 
telemeters,  and  above  all  to  reconnoiter  as  nunutely  as  possible  the 
entire  sone  of  action  of  the  guns.  Otherwise  stated,  mitrailleuse 
companies  should  always  behave  like  batteries  in  a  position  of  readi- 
ness and  always  be  prepared  to  open  a  weU-directed  aimed  fire  on  any 
point. 


LONGBING  AND  TRAINING  AT  OBSTACLES  * 

By  Count  Raoul  db  Gontaut>Birok,  Former  Riding  Mastbr  at 

Savmur. 

Transktttd  for  tkt  S:eond  Division,  Gcntral  Staff,  United  Siatn  Army, 
By  Captam  CECIJU  STEWART,  Famrtk  </.  5.  Cavalry 

k 

TRAINING  THB  HIGH  lUMPBR. 

If  it  is  desired  to  develop  a  horse  into  a  high  jumper,  his  training 

must  be  pushed  further,  for  hitherto  he  has  aquired  only  sufficient 
knowledji^e  to  profit  by  lessons  of  more  and  more  nicety  which  should 
perfect  l;is  education  over  obstacles. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  this  improvement  that  we  have  dwelt  quite 
particularly  upon  docility  on  the  longc.  absence  of  pause  before  jump- 
tng  and  the  latter  bang  dom  squarely  by  the  horse.  We  should  scarely 
have  had  to  speak  of  these  conditions  if  our  sole  aim  had  been  to 
turn  out  a  hunter,  suitable  for  riding  over,  at  relatively  diminished 
gaits,  regions  of  sufficiently  infrequent  and  not  serious  obstacles; 
neither  should  we  have  said  that  longeing  over  obstacles  ought  to  be 
considered  as  quite  difficult  of  execution. 

But  oxu-  aim  being  to  make  a  hunter  capable  of  going  over  difficult 
regions  at  rapid  gaits,  and  even  at  need  to  take  part  in  races  set 
apart  for  hunters,  we  have  determined  to  combat  defects  that  are 
not  of  much  consequence  in  easy  country  and  at  relatively  moderate 
gaits,  but  that  are  fatal  when  it  is  desired  that  training  be  pushed 
further  and  a  high  jiunper  produced.  If,  for  example,  the  horse 
has  been  put  to  obstacles  before  being  perfectly  tractable  on  the 
longe,  and  if,  having  reached  this  point  m  his  training,  he  has  got 
the  habit  of  jumping  askew  and  showing  a  |3ause,  it  will  be  a  long 
and  hard  task  to  rid  him  of  these  faults;  the  instructor,  who  in  spite 
of  that  would  further  push  training  his  horse,  will  see  its  progress 
arrested  at  every  instant.f 

It  is  here  then  that  the  work  is  especiallx-  directed  with  a  view 
to  obstacles  of  width,  if  you  would  make  a  horse  that  is  a  perfect 
jumper.  Three  watei  jumps  must  be  to  hand:  one  of  two  meters, 
whi  h  should  often  b«;  reverted  to,  to  give  the  horse  confidence,  as 
we  do  with  the  bar  on  the  .sT<^und.  at  the  end  of  each  session;  one 
of  tnrec  meters;  one  of  tour  meters. 

•Conciu  led  from  Septcmter  Journal. 

tWe  have  sem  many  riden  wishinc  to  use  ourmrthod  without  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
whh  it;  tfae  hoftw  that  they  weie  tnininc  alao  impaued  to  take  the  hiffh  jump  quite  well, 
bnt  vera  ineapaUe  of  making  %  water  jump  oi  «lisM  wtdtb. 
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These  wet  jumps  or  ditches  will  be  dii?  in  the  center  of  a  bit  of 
ground  so  that  they  may  be  jumped  on  the  longe  to  both  hands. 
They  will  be  about  o  m,  50  deep  and  filled  with  water  if  possible. 
Each  will  be  fu  nishcd  with  a  movable  brtish  screen,  a  sort  of  small 
hedge,  which,  withdrawn  or  advanced,  increases  or  diminishes  the 
width  of  the  obstacle. 

Wc  insist  u])on  jumpinp^  to  both  hands,  in  order  to  combat  in 
thi;  horse  the  disposition  to  jump  askew,  a  tendency  to  which  he  would 
all  the  more  readily  yield  as,  for  a  width  of  moment,  the  instructor 
is  iiften  compelled  to  use  the  long  whip. 

We  hall  add  that  as  training?  advances,  tractability  on  the 
lon»e  is  more  indispensable,  and  the  task  of  instructor  and  sub- 
instructor  more  delicate. 

One  should  be  very  exacting  in  the  results  obtained  at  the  gallop 
betore  using  the  trot,  admitting  that  the  animal's  strength  will  stand 
the  work  at  this  pace  (which  moreover  would  considerably  develop 
his  /lowers). 

HOW  TO  GWB  THE  LBSSON. 

The  horse  on  the  lon.ije  will  be  put  over  the  two  meter  ditch  after 
the  &ime  principles  as  for  that  of  i  m,  ao. 

The  mstructor  will  be  careful  to  stand  so  as  to  allow  the  animal 

to  go  straight  for  several  strides  before  the  obstacle  and  also  so  as 
to  be  able  to  follow  him  up  with  the  whip  if  necessary;  these  explana- 
tions have  already  been  given,  with  plane  diagrams  to  help.  If 
the  horse  is  tractable  on  the  longe  and  the  instructor  knows  how 
to  take  his  stand,  the  animal  should  be  able,  if  need  be,  to  run  about 
twenty  meters  at  the  gallop,  straight  for  the  obstacle.  It  is  then 
understood  how  ordinary  horses,  finding  themselves  tiitas  almost 
under  the  same  conditions  as  when  at  large  in  the  chute,  succeed 
in  jixmping  a  wet  ditch  of  at  least  five  meters. 

If  the  mstructor  is  satisfied  with  the  way  the  horse  jumps  the  two- 
meter  ditch,  he  ymts  him  over  a  bar  hi.y;her  than  those  he  has  already 
jumped ;  then  over  a  hurdle  rather  low  at  first,  a  new  artificial  ob- 
stacle always  giving  rise  to  fear. 

Next  he  progressively  draws  back  the  movable  screen  from  the 
ditch,  widening  it  to  about  three  meters 

Once  put  over  these  obstacles  on  the  longe,  the  horse  is  mounted, 
and  the  lesson  repeated,  following  the  known  principles,  making 
the  animal  jump  the  same  obstacle  several  times  at  gallop  and  troi. 
and  in  both  directions  if  it  be  a  ditch.    He  will  even  be  made  to 

{'ump  sometimes  at  the  walk,  if  he  is  powerful,  bemg  careful  to  let 
lim  hurry  the  last  strides. 

However,  let  us  remind  the  instructor  that  tht-  more  the  height 
is  increased  the  more  must  the  slow  gaits  be  used ;  for  the  horse 
WOldd  contract  the  habit  of  takini:  off  near  the  obstacle  and  would 
act  likewise  at  the  gallop.  Now  this  defect  is  all  the  more  serious 
the  higher  the  obstacle  and  the  faster  the  gait. 

Next  go  out  in  the  open,  where  the  horse  will  be  made  to  jump, 
first  <  n  the  longe,  then  with  a  rider,  obstacles  proportioned  to  his 
progress  in  training. 

After  a  number  of  sessions  likewise  indicated  by  the  animars 
progress,  the  prrcedtnt^  lesson  will  be  repeated  over  the  three-meter 
ditch,  increased  to  about  four  meters,  and  over  an  increasing  height, 
always  having  a  care  that  the  height  does  not  pre j  udice  the  wide  j  ump . 
Also  go  into  the  open. 
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During  the  cotirse  of  these  lessons,  each  session  will  be  ended  by 
again  longeing  the  horse  over  the  two-meter  ditch. 

It  wil!  be  noticed  that  the  three-meter  water  jump  be^innin.cf  to 
be  a  serious  obstacle,  the  aiuiiial  when  ridden  should  leap  it  but  a  few 
times,  under  penalty  of  misusing  his  strength.  It  is  then  advan- 
tageous to  dwell  upon  that  of  two  meters. 

Then,  following  the  same  procedure,  the  four  and  five-meter 
jumps  will  be  negotiated. 

If  the  horse  manifests  fear  citherby  a  pause,  nrby  rushing,  serious 
obstacles  miist  be  abandoned  and  return  made  to  the  two-meter 
ditch,  which  will  not  be  left  tintil  the  horse  is  perfectly  quiet,  and 
while  following  the  progression,  step  by  step,  which  should  lead  back 
to  bie  obstacles. 

If  the  horse  stops  and  refuses  at  the  high  jump,  or  if  he  hurts 
himself  in  jumping,  there  must  be  no  hesitation,  in  order  for  him  to 
regain  lost  confidence,  to  lower  the  obstacle  and  often  even  to  loiver  it 
a  great  deal.  For  there  is  great  risk  of  disgusting  him  by  bringing 
him  back  several  times  to  the  same  obstacle,  without  being  able  to 
make  him  jump  it.  And  on  this  subject  the  cavalry  drill  regulations 
very  wisely  say:  "The  trooper's  ability  consists  much  more  in  the 
art  of  anticipating  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  horse  than  in  power 
capable  of  mastering  it,  and  the  distinguishing  mark  of  sound  ex- 
perience consists  especially  in  aptitude  for  avoiding  all  occasions 
capable  of  provoking  a  struggle  between  the  trooper  and  his  mount." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

INSTRUCTION   OF    RlJjt:^  AND  MANNER  OF   TAKING  OBSTACLES. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  believe  that  by  clearing  an  ob- 
stacle from  time  to  time  the  trooper  can  learn  to  jump  properly. 

On  the  contrary,  we  think  that,  if  m  order  to  acqviire  this  ability,  it 
is  not  beneficial  to  jump  great  obstacles,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to 
jump  many  of  small  consequences. 

Let  us  make  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  obstacles;  those 
that  should  be  passed  without  jumping  them  and  those  that  must  be 
jiunped. 

AYe  will  begin  by  studying  the  first,  that  is  those  that  should  be 

passed  over. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  be  imbued  with  this  truth,  that 
the  horse  constantly  has  need  of  free  use  of  his  head  and  neck,  to 

avoid  needless  fatigue  as  well  as  falls.  Thus,  when  at  the  walk  the 
trooper  supports  his  horse  too  much  and  prevents  thereby  the  nod- 
ding movement  of  head  and  neck  that  helps  the  animal  so  much  and 

is  so  natural  for  him  when  free,  he  handicaps  his  mount  in  the  same 
way  a  pedestrian  would  be,  if  when  taking  a  tramp  his  arms  were  so 
fasteiK  il  that  he  could  not  move  them.  To  climb  a  steep  hill  do  we 
nr,t  incline  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  forward.  Would 
the  horse  draw  a  heavy  load  going  up  if  he  were  reined  in  and  thtts 
deprived  of  free  use  of  his  head  and  neck?  Would  not  man  often  be 
subject  to  a  fall,  if,  crossing  rough  ground,  he  had  not  the  use  of  his 
arms?  In  varied  and  difficult  ground,  how  would  the  horse  pick 
places  to  cross  and  avoid  falls,  if  he  had  not  fully  at  his  disposal  the 
helm  and  balancing  pole  formed  by  his  head  and  neck?  To  support 
one's  horse  then,  is  without  in  any  way  hinderin;:^  him.  keep  only 
a  light  feel  of  his  mouth,  so  as  to  be  ready,  through .  this  kind  of  in- 
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cessant  supervision,  to  help  him  in  case  of  error  and  not  to  deprive 
him  by  too  violent  a  pull,  given  by  too  heavy  a  hand,  of  free  use  of 
his  head  and  neck.  To  climb  a  steep  slope  it  is  again  and  always 
freedom  of  head  and  neck  that  is  necessary:  the  trooper  has  nothing 
ftu-ther  to  do  than  to  carry  forward  the  upper  part  of  his  body  seizing 
with  one  hand  the  mane  near  the  withers,  while  the  other  hand, 
if  need  be,  guides  by  the  reins;  the  horse  then  ascends  with  ease  and 
without  imdue  haste,  if,  however,  the  slope  is  not  too  stiff.  On  the 
other  hand  let  the  trooper  pull  on  the  reins  and  tiius  prevent  his 
mount  using  his  head  and  neck,  and  then  the  horse,  when  %vinin;^- 
ness  overcomes  instinct  of  self-preservation,  rushes  to  climb  the 
slope,  without  noticing  the  ground  over  which  he  goes,  which  oc- 
casions numerous  falls. 

To  descend  a  stiff  sli)]»e.  it  is  equally  indisj>ensable  to  let  the  horse 
have  free  use  of  his  head  and  neck.  Fiu-thermore,  the  trooper  leans 
back  seising  the  cantle  of  the  saddle  with  one  hand  so  as  not  to  slip 
and  hold  in;,'  the  feins  in  the  other  to  ^uidc  if  need  be,  but  without 
pulling  in  order  not  to  bring  the  horse  on  his  haunches.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  ascending  or  descending  not  to  follow  slopes  obliquely, 
which  might  lead  to  accidents  in  case  of  a  slip  on  the  hillside. 

In  varied  country,  if  he  meet  with  quite  a  small  obstacle,  the 
horse  steps  over  it  when  he  has  a  free  use  of  his  head  and  neck ;  other- 
wise most  often  he  leaps  it  through  caution;  for  he  well  sees  the 
obstacle,  but  is  not  able  to  value  its  importance  nor  to  judge  the 
exact  spot  where  he  should  spring  in  order  not  to  fall,  while  still 
keeping  up  the  gait. 

This  information  helps  the  trooper  in  going  over  varied  ground, 
aids  him  in  better  passing  over  obstacles  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
clear  and  to  better  jump  those  that  cannot  be  passed  over. 

Let  us  recall  that  iumpinj^  is  performed  by  the  horse  by  a  true  see- 
saw action,  done  with  more  or  less  ease  according  as  head  and  neck 
are  themselves  more  or  less  free  in  their  play.  If  the  rider  prevent 
the  horse  using  at  will  his  head  and  neck,  he  would  commit  a  more 
serious  mistake  perhaps  than  if  he  tied  behind  the  back  of  a  man 
about  to  jump  or  pulled  from  behind  his  arms  that  require  to  be 
thrown  forward  to  help  him  raise  his  body.  Before  jumping,  the 
horse  draws  back  head  and  neck  upon  the  trunk  to  help  the  rise  of  the 
forehand,  but  this  withdrawal  is  preceded  by  a  movement  in  exten- 
sion of  these  same  two  members.  A  man  who  clears  an  obstacle,  es- 
pecially with  heels  to.irether,  does  with  his  arms  what  the  jumping 
horse  does  with  his  bead  and  neck. 

There  is  nothing  simpler  than  these  explanations:  if  the  trooper 
grasp  them  not  immediately,  he  has  but  tO  jump  a  gOOd  deal  and  ha 
will  quickly  perceive  their  acctoracy. 

For  jtmiping,  the  following  precepts  must  be  conformed  to:  before 
jumping,  put  the  feet  home  m  the  stirrups,  sit  so  as  to  give  perfect 
freedom  for  the  legs  to  urge  the  horse,  if  needed,  and  to  steaay  him 
in  moving  forward,  adjust  the  reins*  so  that  the  tension  on  all  is 
equal,  so  uiat  the  bearing  is  not  divided  and  consequently  the  mouth 
without  mobility  which  would  prevent  it  from  gaining  feel  of  the 
trooper's  hand  for  ready  execution  of  movements  of  head  and  neck. 
At  the  moment  the  horse  ^nings,  the  trooper  should  be  united  with 
his  motions  by  gripj^ing  with  tne  legs  without  too  much  constraint 
and  yielding  the  back,  should  keep  his  body  constantly  in  a  vertical 
direction  (in  other  words  perpendicular  to  the  general  mufaoe  of  the 

•Sm  hold  of  nfatt. 
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ground)  and  let  the  right  hand  fall  by  the  side'^  while  allowing  the 
left  to  obediently  follow  the  different  movements  of  head  and  neck. 
Once  the  jump  made,  the  trooper  retakes  the  hold  of  the  reins  he  had 
beforehand. 

If  the  trooper  is  riding  with  snafHe  only,  he  crosses  the  reins  in 
his  left  hand,  which  does  not  prevent  his  guiding  with  both  hands  up 
to  the  obstacle  and  then  letting  fall  his  hand  by  his  side  at  the  mo- 
ment the  horse  springs. 

The  trooper,  who  through  frequent  drill  has  acquired  sufficient  tact 
act  according  to  the  rules  expounded,  is  alone  able  to  hold  the  reins 
in  both  hands  during  the  whole  peiformanoe  of  the  jump.  This 
hold  of  the  reins,  assuredly  more  correct,  requires  too  much  nicety 
for  us  to  advise  it  in  a  general  way. 

We  do  not  like  the  method  consisting  in  gripping  the  horse  for- 
cibly and  ^i^'inp;  him  both  spurs  at  the  moment  he  leaps,  because 
by  acting  thus  the  animal  is  thwarted  in  his  initiative,  wliich  is  how- 
ever in  such  a  case  a  guide  infinitely  safer  than  the  trooper's  aids; 
because  the  spur  is  seldom  applied  exactly  at  the  moment  it  would 
be  of  use ;  because  the  horse,  accustomed  to  be  ridden  thus,  is  out  of 
his  reckoning  if  a  rider  acts  otherwise;  becatise  spurring  may  make 
the  horse  too  eager  and  hurl  him  into  the  obstacle.  It  is  therefore 
seen  that  it  is  onl\'  at  rare  occasions  and  exceptionally  that  the  spur 
may  be  used  at  the  very  moment  the  horse  springs. 

The  trooper  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  general  rules 
that  govern  the  way  to  nccfotiate  obstacles,  a  bar  is  put  on  the 
ground  on  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  riding-school  and  perpendicular 
to  this  long  side.  If  a  squad  is  be'ng  instructed,  it  forms  kk  chvle 
over  already  trained,  j)ass  over  the  bar  quietly,  the  instructor  takes 
them  off  the  track  and  goes  on  with  instruction  of  the  troopers  just 
as  if  the  bar  was  not  in  the  bchool.  In  tnuning  the  trooper  at  ob- 
stacles the  same  steps  must  be  followed  as  in  training  the  horse,  and 
as  with  the  latter  the  hi.tjhest  importance  attached  to  passing  over 
the  bar  on  the  ground;  it  is  left  thus  without  being  raised,  ab  many 
days  as  necessary  for  the  horses,  without  showing  any  pause,  to 
step  over  it  without  jumping,  proof  that  the  troopers  are  able  to  pass 
over  a  small  obstacle,  without  the  hands  interfering  with  the  horse's 
mouth.  Then,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  while  continuing 
instruction  ns  though  there  were  no  obstacle  in  the  school,  the  bar 
may  be  raised  a  little  each  day,  until  an  average  height  is  reached 
(ninety  centimeters,  for  example,  as  laid  down  in  the  cavalry-drill 
regvdations),  havini;  less  jumj)ing  as  the  bar  is  rnisid.  and  being 
careful  for  some  time  to  end  the  session  by  returning  gradually  to 
the  bar  on  the  ground.  In  general  the  reins  will  be  held  in  the  left 
hand,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  practice,  sometimes  to  take  them  in 
the  right  hand  and  hen  let  the  left  fall  by  the  side;  invariably  the 
trooper  should  guide  his  horse  up  to  the  obstacle  with  both  hands 
until  the  moment  of  lapping. 

As  omplementary  to  this  work  the  bar,  or,  better,  a  second  l  ar 
is  placed  in  the  cental  part  of  the  school,  perpendicular  or  parallel  to 
the  long  sides,  for  the  troopers  to  jump  when  they  meet  it  and  thus 
accustom  themselves  to  guide  their  horses  well  over  an  isolated  ob- 
stacle; begin,  in  the  usual  way.  by  placing  this  second  bar  on  the 
ground. 

The  means  emp1o3red  to  leara  the  wide  jump  are  the  same  as  pre- 

•At  the  bcRinninp.  it  is  well,  as  wp  have  sAid,  for  thr  trrxijvr  t<>  thriw  hi*  haiult blidCVlUd 
in  the  air,  as  iif  he  wished  to  give  a  tiAckhanded  thrust  at  someone  behind  him. 
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scribed  for  the  high.    The  trooper's  general  instruction  is  continued 

without  there  beinj^  need  of  especial  lessons.  Later  on,  at  the 
end  of  the  exercise,  the  obstacles  arranged  on  the  drill-ground  are 
jumped,  at  first  by  trooper,  then  by  twos  and  by  fours. 

At  last  the  troopers'  instruction  is  ended  by  taking  them  on  a 
cross-country  ride  to  have  them  jiunp  different  obstacles  taken  note 
of  previously. 

Good  results  will  be  quicker  arrived  at»  if  daily  during  the  vault- 
ing exercises  the  troopers  are  made  to  jumn  ri'lin?^  a  horse  held 
on  the  longe.*  Their  arms  will  be  allowed  to  swing;  confidence  will 
quicldy  come  with  the  habit  of  letting  ones  self  go  with  the  horse's 

movements. 

Moreover,  m  our  opinion,  this  is  the  only  case  where  a  man  should 
jump  without  the  reins.  By  dropping  them  the  trooper's  apprehen- 
sion is  increased  instead  of  giving  him  confidence,  and  the  freedom 
the  horse  has  while  jumping  is  largely  set  off  by  the  sudden  jerk 
he  gets  from  an  inexperienced  man  when  the  latter  retakes  the 
reins  once  the  obstacle  is  passed.  Fvu"ther,  when  a  man  after  long 
drilling  succeeds  in  keeping  his  seat  while  dropping  the  reins  during 
the  jump,  he  l(«es  this  scat  when  retaking  the  reins  especially  to 
jump  using  both  hands.  For  the  horse  that,  not  being  held,  has 
gotten  the  good  habit  of  thrusting  out  his  head  and  neck,  still  in- 
stinctively seeks  to  do  so  when  held;  the  trooper,  not  having  re- 
ceived especial  instruction  intended  to  give  him  flexibility  in  his 
arms  and  sense  of  touch  in  his  fingers,  will  often  be  torn  from  his 
saddle  and  will  lose  the  benefit  of  long  lessons  passed  in  acquiring 
a  good  seat.  On  the  contrary,  the  method  we  use  for  training  horse 
as  well  as  man,  allows  of  reachini,',  :«  shorter  time,  a  better  final  result, 
gives  to  the  trooper  very  quickly  and  almost  in  spite  of  himself 
confidence,  a  seat  and  good  hands,  and  has  the  advantage  of  leaving 
the  horse  free  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  hardly  more  interfered 
with  than  if  he  was  not  held. 

If  the  horse's  taining  has  been  well  done,  the  trooper  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  guiding  his  horse  up  to  the  obstacle.  But  he  may  have 
to  ride  some  imperfectly  trained  or  obstinate  horses.  What  is  he 
then  to  do? 

If  the  horse  hesitates  when  he  is  being  directed  toward  an  ob- 
stacle his  opposition  must  be  forestalled  by  stimulating  him  with 
blows  with  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  even  by  strokes  of  the  spur  more 
or  le&s  frequent  and  more  or  less  vigorous,  according  to  the  case. 

It  is  then  that  the  advantages  of  a  good  seat  wiH  be  xelt,  the  indis* 
pensable  requisite  that  the  leers  may  act  freely. 

Too  often  the  trooper's  legs  remain  almost  inert  and  then  the 
horse  st  ops  before  the  obstade;  the  reason  is  that  the  man  has  not 
a  suffiriently  good  seat  to  properly  make  use  of  his  legs.  Let  them 
supplying  be  further  dwelt  upon,  what  the  cavalry  drill  regulations 
call  "Leg  exercfac"  and  that  remedies  these  defects. 

If  the  horse  avoids  in  an  oblique  direction  while  trying  to  get  the 
bit  in  his  teeth,  the  trooper  makes  him  resume  the  gait  at  which  be 
is  sure  he  can  hold  him,  separates  the  reins,  brings  him  back  at 
this  gait  as  near  as  jjossible  to  the  obstacle  and  lets  him  jump  or 
urges  him,  if  it  be  necessary,  so  as  to  force  him  to  leap.  It  is  tnere 
that  the  effect  of  opening  the  reins  must  be  used,  again  called  direct 
effe  ct,  which  too  often  is  forgotten:  when  ver  a  trooper  finds 
himself  at  variance  with  his  mount  he  masters  him  without  difficulty 

*A  hone  well  tnined  on  the  \oagt  is  ebowo  and  only  tmall  otwtaele*  ue  jumped. 
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and  starts  him  again  in  the  direction  he  wishes  to  go.  if  he  uses  this 
means  and  if  he  knows  how  to  assist  by  the  action  of  the  leg  on  the 
same  side.    If  the  horse  wishes  to  avoid  to  the  left  while  moyiiigr> 

or  if  standing,'  obstinately,  refuses  to  turn  to  the  right,  the  trooper 
has  but  to  freely  open  the  rieht  rein  and  carry  the  haunches  to  the 
left  with  the  right  leg;  the  horse  ib  then  compelled  to  face  to  the 
right;  then  his  head  is  straightened  out  so  as  to  let  him  jump  and 
he  is  urged  with  the  le,e:s.  If,  after  Iiavin,cf  brought  head  and  neck 
around  to  the  right  and  before  the  desired  direcsion  }ias  been  com- 
pletely taken,  the  trooper  feels  his  horse  renew  his  efforts  to  avoid 
he  may,  in  order  to  compel  htm  to  kee  his  head  and  neck  bent  to  the 
right,  place  the  hand  behind  his  right  thigh;  it  is  then  impossible 
for  the  horse  to  displace  his  head  by  putting  it  again  in  the  same 
direction    as  his  body  and  he  is  not  slow  to  yield. 

When  the  horse  seeks  to  avoid  from  as  far  off  as  he  perceives 
the  obstacle,  it  is  easy  to  straighten  him  out  if  care  is  had  to  take  the 
gait  at  which  one  is  master.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  necessary  absolutely 
to  master  head  and  neck  and  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  head  and  neck 
violently  mastering  the  trooper's  hands*,  which  enables  the  horse 
to  go  where  he  wills.  If  the  trooper,  from  the  time  he  feels  the  horse 
tenH=;  tf  I  avoid,  makes  it  felt  by  a  liiyht  action  of  the  hands  that  he  is 
detcrmmed  to  be  the  master,  the  direction  of  the  obstacle  is  most 
often  retaken;  but  the  horse  that  has  not  been  mastered  at  the 
proper  time,  becoming  all  the  stronger  as  his  gait  is  increased,  can- 
not always  be  straightened  out,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  get 
a  hold  on  his  mouth.  Moreover,  the  trooper,  by  vigorous  pulling, 
will  have  more  or  less  hurt  the  mouth,  and  we  know  that  this  part 
should  not  be  injured  if  the  jump  is  to  be  made  under  proper  con- 
ditions. 

Some  horses  avoid  with  such  dexterity  at  the  very  instant  they 
come  up  to  the  obstacle,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  prevent  them.  In 
this  case  we  advise  holding  the  reins  in  both  hands  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  until  the  horse  is  felt  to  spring.  But  a  trooper  quite  used 
to  obstacles  does  not  always  succeed  by  himself  in  mastering  these 
horses,  that  it  is  more  discreet  to  again  put  to  training. 

If  the  horse  swerves  by  a  whirl  about  to  the  right,  he  is  brought 
back  to  his  original  direction  by  a  left  about  and  he  is  brought 
back  to  the  obstacle  at  the  gait  to  which  he  may  be  surely  held.  If 
he  resists  at  the  about,  he  is  held  to  it  by  opening  the  left  rein  and 
by  closing  the  leg  on  the  same  side.  Inverse  means  are  used  if 
the  hfirse  swerves  by  a  wliirl  about  to  the  left. 

If  the  horse  bolts  and  bores  on  the  hand  he  must  be  brought  to 
a  gait  at  which  he  can  be  mastered  and  thus  brought  up  to  the 
obstacle,  but  tn  >t  too  close*  80  that  he  may  not  be  hindered  at  the  very 
moment  of  jumping. 

If  the  horse  stops  short,  a  new  start  must  be  taken ;  try  again 
to  make  him  jump  by  vigorous  urging  at  the  moment  the  obstacle 
is  to  be  negotiated.  We  prefer  this  method,  formerly  used,  to  that 
oonsistmg  at  present  in  reining  back  the  horse  to  obtain  the  start. 
For  the  horse  generally  stops  short  bcfor  •  the  obstacle  because  he 
fears  the  hands,  and  he  will  fear  them  all  the  more  when  they  have 
been  u-ed  to  rein  him  back.    In  all  cases,  when  it  comes  to  horses 


•The  hoTsr  that  vinlcnflv  t.-i'^t  s  r>  i>-'Cssion  of  tl nilr-r's  hand  must  not  be  confounded  with 
th«  ooe  that  gently  ieets  it  and  with  the  object  of  e.vecutioi;  his  jump  following  nature's  own 
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that  want  to  stop  in  front  of  the  obstacles,  the  legs  must  be  used 
vigorously  and  ven,  if  it  be  necessary*  the  riding  whip. 

If  the  horse  stops  as  far  off  as  ne  perceives  the  obstacle  and 
refuses  to  go  on,  or  even  wheels  about,  he  is  straigh  ened  out  and 
effort  is  made  to  make  him  jump  by  using  the  recognized  means. 
If  he  becomes  confirfned  in  such  a  bad  habit,  it  will  be  better  to  dis- 
miss him  and  turn  him  over  to  a  gentle  and  energetic  trooper,  who 
will  be  careful  to  again  and  very  {gradually  put  him  through  the  series 
of  exercises  described  in  training  th  horse.  This  kind  of  balkine  s  is 
very  hard  to  do  away  with,  as  it  is  the consqucnce of  pain  occasioned, 
either  by  the  trooper's  bad  hands,  or  by  too  tender  a  mouth,  by 
abuse  of  jumping,  by  defective  conformation,  or  finally  by  blemishes. 
Indeed  in  the  last  case  if  persistent  attempt  be  made  to  make  the 
horse  jump,  risk  would  be  nm  of  endering  him  unfit  for  any  service 
by  developing  the  blemishes  that  interfere  with  his  action. 

Our  last  advice  is:  that,  if  the  trooper  has  bad  hands  and  the 
horse  a  tender  mouth,  the  obstacle  nmst  be  gone  at  with  speed.  In 
fact,  what  must  be  avoided  in  jumping  is  hinderini;  the  horse.  Now 
the  trooper  with  bad  hands  checks  the  different  movenunts  of  head 
and  neck;  the  horse  with  a  bad  mouth  is  impeded  in  these  same  move- 
ments, since  he  may  not  gain  feel  with  it  of  the  man's  hands  in  order 
to  perfonn  his  jump.  The  necessity  is,  therefore,  seen  of  putting 
the  horse  at  the  gait  at  which  movements  of  head  and  neck  are  but 
little  marked. 

CHAPTBR  IX. 

SouE  Causes  that  Prbvbnt  thb  Horse  prom  Jumping. 

The  causes  that  prevent  jurnj)ing  come  from  horse  or  rider. 

The  causes  coming  from  the  horse  are:  bad  sight,  defective  or  in- 
jtired  hocks  and  tender  feet.  When  these  defects  are  very  pro- 
nounced, even  the  experienced  horseman  annot  give  his  horse  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  jumper  out  of  him.  Let  him  then 
avoid  jumping  often  and  especially  upon  hard  ground,  so  as  not  to 
cause  pain  consequent  upon  concussion  of  the  joints  and  shocks  harm- 
ful to  the  feet. 

A^ain  one  of  the  reasons  most  often  preventing  a  horse  from 
jumpmg  is  an  excessively  sensitive  mouth.  This  is  more  frequent 
than  formerly,  since  for  some  years  our  stock,  by  crosses  at  times  more 
or  less  happy  with  the  blooded  horse,  has  been  transformed;  con- 
sequently the  mucous  membranes  on  which  bear  the  different  instru- 
ments which  serve  to  guide  the  horse  are  more  sensitive  and  more 
easily  irritated.  Now  a  too  sensitive  mouth  gets  feel  of  the  rider's 
hand  with  difl&culty  and  prevents  regular  jumping.  Therefore,  the 
first  requisite  for  a  horse  to  become  a  good  jumper  is  to  have  a  good 
mouth,  that  is  a  mouth  not  only  not  avoiding?  contact  with  the  bit. 
but  fiu-tlier  that  should  be  capable  ot  getting  feel  of  the  lider's  hand 
in  such  way  that  head  and  neck  have  all  the  necessary  freedom. 
So  the  hack  whose  mouth  has  been  rendered  too  fine  makes  a  good 
jimiper  w^ith  diiliculty. 

The  principal  reasons  that  prevent  the  horse  jumping  and  that 
come  from  the  num  are:  bad  hands  and  tim'dity. 

We  have  said  enough  about  the  handicap  of  bad  hands  in  execut- 
ing the  jump  to  make  it  useless  still  to  dwell  thereon. 

By  timidity  we  mean  fear,  lack  of  confidence.  When  the  rider  is 
afraid,  has  not  even  decided  to  jtunp,  is  not  sure  of  himself,  is  per- 
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suacU'd  in  advance  that  his  horse  will  not  jump,  otherwise  stated  has 
no  desire  to  jump,  his  horse  is  immediately  warned  of  it  by  a  sort  o£ 
nervous  action  arising  probably  in  the  hands  and  transmitted  by  the 
reins  to  the  mouth.  This  fact  we  have  many  a  time  noted  without 
beinj?  able  to  explain  it  otherwise.  The  horse  tmderstandint^  well  then 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal  turns  back  or  stops  before  the  obstacle. 
On  t^l  t  er  hand,  when  the  rider  is  courageous,  determined  to  jump^ 
has  no  feeling  of  danger,  is  sure  the  horse  will  not  be  able  to  resist  him, 
he  will  safely  clear  the  obstacle,  even  though  he  ride  a  horse  little  dis- 
posed to  jump.  Who  has  not  seen  drunken  men  make  their  honses 
perform,  through  bluster  or  otherwise,  improbable  itinij)s  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  demand  if  they  had  been  in  their  sober 
senses?  A  shortsighted  person  sometimes  gets  over  incredible  ob- 
stacles that  he  has  not  been  able  to  see. 

Some  timid  riders,  feelinq'  their  insufficiency,  seek  to  divert  their 
minds  by  actions  in  part  feverish,  wriggling  about  in  the  saddle,  be- 
laboring the  horse  at  random,  hanging  fast  to  his  mouth.  At  to  the 
latter.  Baron  d'Etreillis  said  to  us  quite  correctly:  "When  yon  see 
a  man  come  up  to  an  obstacle  like  a  madman,  be  sure  he  is  dying  of 
fright.  Like  Gribouille  he  jumps  in  the  water  for  fear  he  drown. 
Tliey  are  a  class  of  poltroons  (juite  worthy  of  respect,  as  they  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  face  a  danger  that  vividly  impresses  them;  but, 
from  the  horse's  point  of  view,  true  cowards,  those  who  flee  danger, 
are  perhaps  to  be  preferred;  at  least  they  oould  not  spoil  the  horse." 

CHAPTER  X. 

HoKSE  TOO  Eager  at  the  Obstable:  Causes  and  Remedies. 

A  horse  rushes  upon  an  obstacle,  when  suffering,  of  no  matter 
what  kind,  prevents  his  jumping  quietly.  If  he  has  weak  loins  or 
hocks,  for  example,  he  feels  that  the  more  dash  he  puts  in  it  the  the 
muscular  effort  he  will  have  to  make  and  consequently  will  have 
less  fatigue  to  support.  But,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  suffering  that  is 
always  attributed  to  loins  or  hock  has  often  its  seat  in  the  mouth. 

Many  a  time  we  have  seen  horses  jump  at  slackened  gaits  (walk 
or  trot)  who  had  bad  loins  or  defective  hocks;  rarely  have  we  been 
able  to  hold  down  to  this,  those  with  too  tender  a  mouth.  In  general 
the  horse  is  too  eag'cr  at  obstacles,  when  he  is  deprived  of  free  play 
of  head  and  neck,  either  because  the  mouth  is  at  fault  through  ex- 
cessive tenderness,  or  the  hands  are  not  light  enough.  It  is  not  then 
throui^h  love  of  jumpingi  as  is  oftm  thought ,  that  the  horse  rushes  at 
obstacles. 

Moreover,  about  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  horse  termed  too 

ea.eer.  Let  a  horse  ridden  or  harnessed  mince  nis  trot  instead  of 
going  at  a  free  gait,  gallop  instead  of  trot,  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  this  animal  is  eager,  not  becaus  hi  hocks  or  loins  hurt  him 
as  is  the  fashion  to  say,  but  because  his  mouth  hurts.  It  in  fact  is 
restless,  now  shaken  and  ceaselessly  in  movement  as  if  it  refused  to 
take  hold  of  he  bit,  now  drawn  up  so  as  to  escape  all  action  of  the 
hands.  Let  a  horse  bore;  he  is  said  to  be  hard-mouthed,  when  most 
often  his  mouth  is  too  tender.  He  contracts  it  so  as  to  feel  a  heavy 
hand  as  little  as  possible  and  it  is  only  when  tired  out  by  this  con- 
traction that  suddenly  he  opens  his  mouth  as  though  to  avoid  the 
bit's  action.  Such  a  horse  is  perforce  all  the  harder  to  manage,  and 
trots  the  more  irregularly  as  he  is  more  severely  bitted;  the  very 
thing,  however,  most  often  done  without  faO. 
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We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  horse  that  bores  because  his 

mouth  is  too  tender  with  the  one  that  bores  because  his  is  not  sen- 
sitive enough,  or  rather  because  the  parts  on  which  the  bit  rests  are 
thick  and  the  neck  heavy.  The  first  pulls  in  order  to  ^idd  himself, 
the  second  because  he  does  not  feel  the  action  of  the  bit;  this  last  de- 
fect is  easier  to  correct  than  the  other. 

Heaviness  of  hand  is  often  in  itself  alone  the  cause  that  makes 
a  horse  with  good  loins  and  hocks  ufTcr;  the  weight  of  head  and  neck 
thrown  backward  overwhelms  the  hindquarters,  that  can  no  longer 
freely  give  impulsion. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  defects  I  have  just  spoken  of  came 
in  fact  from  excessive  tenderness  of  mouth,  I  put  a  cavesson  on  some 
horses  having  these  troubles,  to  each  side  of  which  I  had  attached 
a  rein.  After  practice  I  guided  them  with  these  reins,  without 
using  snaffle  or  curb,  and  almost  alwa^-s  proved  that  soon  necks  were 
stretched  out,  jaws  no  longer  moved  convulsively  and  naturally 
gaits  become  regularly  and  free.  The  horses  no  longer  sought  to  get 
out  of  hand  in  a  word  they  had  regained  freedom  of  their  head  and 
neck  they  no  longer  contended,  they  were  no  longer  too  eager. 

Ilfany  a  time  I  have  seen  teams  refuse  to  start,  stamp,  then  dash 
ahead  with  vii  k  nt  bounds.  They  never  failed  to  say  that  the  horse 
was  lame  in  the  shoulder.  I  replaeetl  the  bit  in  use  by  a  plain  snaffle 
with  large  mouthpiece  and  generally  I  at  once  obtained  willingness 
to  move  forward. 

My  object  is  not,  of  course,  to  announce  as  a  principle  that  a  ten- 
der mouth  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  faults  I  have  just  mentioned. 
But  I  do  think  that  excessive  tenderness  is  a  defect  more  common 
to-day  than  formerly;  riders'  hands  have  not  become  better,  while 
horses'^  mouths  have  become  more  delicate  following  blood  intro- 
duced in  very  great  quantities  in  all  our  breeds. 

This  too  long  digression  was  not  without  use  in  making  the  rider 
understand  that  if  he  has  bad  hands,  it  is  he  himself  that  is  the  cause 
of  his  horse's  fault  of  bein^;  too  eager.  But  if  the  rider  has  good  hands 
while  the  horse's  mouth  is  exceedingly  tender,  this  last  trouble  does 
not  always  disappear  and  may  only  be  palliated. 

As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  quiet  the  horse  that  has  gained 
the  bad  habit  of  bolting  over  obstacles,  we  will  point  it  out  in  rdating 
what  method  was  employed  in  1887  with  Padlcy,  the  well-knouTi 
hunter.  This  animal,  that  formerly  1  had  had  in  my  hands  with  an 
excellent  mouth,  and  that  his  new  owner  lent  to  everybody  with  too 
great  readiness,  had  become  so  eager,  so  sensitive,  that  he  could  not 
be  prevented  from  rushing  at  obstacles,  although  all  kinds  of  bits  were 
tried.  The  horse  was,  however,  sent  to  the  Nantes  horse  show,  but 
made  there  the  sorriest  exhibition,  falling,  and  twice  jumping  into  the 
grand  stand.  Afterward  his  o\vncr  forwarded  him  to  ttk?  for  the 
Paris  meet  and  wrote:  "The  horse  is  greatly  changed;  the  Pau 
htmts  have  made  him  almost  crazy  over  obstacles.  It  wotdd  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  put  bira  at  a  canter  without  making  him  jump,  for  fear  of 
making  him  completely  wild."  Unfortunately,  the  horse  arrived 
with  a  very  bad  hroat  that  prevented  my  exercising  him  as  I  should 
have  likrd.  But  I  subsequently  noticed  that  he  feared  the  rider's 
hands  to  the  point  that  he  not  only  did  not  seek  to  gain  feel  of  them, 
but  even  turned  his  head  around  to  the  rear  for  fear  of  meeting  them. 
I  took  the  horse  to  the  riding-school  to  w-ork  him  on  the  longe  and 
again  found  him  tractable,  just  as  I  had  left  him  some  years  before: 
he  passes  over  the  bar  on  the  ground  several  times  without  jumping 
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it,  then  at  o  m.  60  about,  then  once  more  on  he  ground  at  a  walk; 
he  did  not  sweat,  thanks  to  his  tractability  on  the  longe;  it  was  of 
consequent  as  he  still  was  coughing.  After  two  hours' rest  in  the 
stable,  the  horse  was  pnt  through  the  same  exercise,  but  the  bar  was 
raised  h  gher;  once  calmness  obtained,  which  was  quickly  effected.  I 
removed  the  cavesson  and  rode  him  with  a  plain  pelham.  I  pass 
several  times  over  the  bar  on  the  ground  using  great  patience  in 
order  to  get  him  to  step  over  the  bar  without  jumping  it,  for  he  dares 
not  conclude  to  feel  my  hands  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  jump  regu- 
larly. Finally,  having  obtained  the  result  that  T  sought,  I  make  him 
pass  to  the  trot  and  gallop ;  then  the  bar  is  raised^  to  about  o  m.  40 
and  I  have  it  jumped  at  the  three  gaits.  I  end  with  the  exercise  at 
the  walk  over  the  Dar  on  the  ground. 

Each  of  the  preceding  two  Icssions  had  lasted  twenty-five  minutes 
and  T  had  acted  so  as  to  avoid  sweating. 

1  e  next  day  I  again  exercise,  the  horse  on  the  longe  without 
riding  him.  making  him  clear  several  times  a  three-meter  water  jump,, 
allowing  him  to  take  the  gallop  only  during  the  half  circle  just  be- 
fore the  obstacle  and  requiring  that  after  the  jump  the  horse  take 
the  walk  and  go  freely  and  even  with  indifference  on  the  circle.  I 
next  go  into  uie  ridmg-school,  where,  following  the  procedure  in- 
dicated, after  having  begun  by  passing  over  the  bar  on  the  ground, 
I  succeed  in  jumping  six  times  and  without  qm'tting  the  gallop  a 
height  of  one  meter,  my  horse  no  longer  seeking  to  pull  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  obstacle.  I  end  the  lesson  with  the  work  over 
the  bar  on  the  ground  at  the  walk,  and  I  send  the  horse  back  to  the 
stable  Aft(>r  about  two  hours'  rest,  I  have  him  brought  back;  for 
some  ten  minutes  1  longe  him;  then  I  mount  him  and  make  him 
jump  several  i  m,  20-hurdles.  The  lessons  for  the  second  day's 
work  were  ended.  While  I  was  riding  him  I  made  every  effort  to 
compel  him  to  gain  feel  of  my  hands.  With  this  object,  I  had  walked 
him  around  in  the  riding-school  while  making  him  describe  figures, 
weaving  in  and  out,  that  forced  him  to  bend  his  head  to  the  right 
and  left  and  to  come  in  contact  with  my  hands. 

The  third  day  I  follow  the  same  procedure  as  before  for  my 
horse;  he  jumps  on  the  longe  and  several  times  the  bar  raised  to 
I  m,  30  and  the  water  jump.  I  was  careful  to  put  him  at  the  walk  for 
some  meters  each  time  he  had  made  an  cilort  requiring  an  increased 
gait.  I  ride  the  horse  and  leap  the  water  iump  twice ;  then  I  enter 
the  riding-school,  where  for  about  half  an  hour  I  exercise  my  horse, 
making  him  jimip  the  bar  when  I  encounter  it  upon  my  path  in  the 
different  movements.  Finally  I  jump  twelve  x  m,  so-hunlles, 
without  leaving  the  gallop.  The  horse  is  perfectly  calm;  neverthe- 
less he  was  slightly  heated  and  as  he  still  coughed  I  dismissed  him. 

In  the  afternoon  I  go  to  the  horse  show  to  see  another  of  my 
horses  jump  and  I  learn  that  the  man  charged  with  entering  this 
horse  had  made  a  mistake  and  given  in  the  name  of  Padley.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  having  the  latter  compete,  but  meeting 
a  friend  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  I  proposed  riding  the  horse  to 
him ,  assuring  him  that  he  would  master  him  What  I  said  happened ; 
I  had  a  two-fold  satisfaction;  to  have  afforded  pleasure  to  a  friend 
who  never  was  better  carried  over  obstacles  by  a  sounder  horse,  and 
to  see  my  horse  classed  first.  The  successes  of  Padley  did  not  stop 
there:  he  competed  yet  three  times,  won  two  trials  ;  nd  was  only 
beaten  once  by  a  horse  of  mine  ridden  by  the  same  fnend. 
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CHAPTBR  XI. 

H0R8B  Too  Sluggish  at  Obstaclbs:  Causbs  akd  Rbubdibs. 

The  horse,  without  being  too  eager,  should  always  go  cheerfully 
at  obstacles  tinder  penalty  of  losing  dash  and  often  of  showing  tm 
pause  that  we  have  condemned. 

If  he  is  too  sluggish,  he  does  not  exact  on  the  rider's  part  as  much 

tact  as  the  eager  horso,  but  requires  to  be  quite  vicforously  handled, 
especially  over  the  wide  jump.  Well  ridden,  he  readily  judt^cs 
what  he  must  do,  and  particularly  when  it  comes  to  height  he  ji^mps 
safely. 

The  causes  making  a  horse  too  sluggish  arise  from  disposition, 
from  a  lymphatic  temperament,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  animal 
has  hunted  m  regions  where  he  has  had  to  jump  much  at  the  walk. 
In  the  latter  case  he  surely  is  well  built  and  has  a  good  mouth;  the 
defect,  moreover,  is  easy  to  overcome. 

If  the  horse  is  too  sluggish  on  account  of  his  disposition  or  lym* 
phatic  temperament,  it  is  not  completely  remediable.  "We  advise 
havini:  small  obstacles  jumped  a  great  deal  and  dwelling  upon  the 
wide  jump,  while  vigorously  urging  the  animal  at  the  moment  of 
.'umping. 

CHAPTBR  XII. 

UsB  OF  THB  Riding- Whip. 

The  riding- whip  is  an  aid  that  should  seldom  be  used. 

When  T  see  a  horseman  make  use  of  it  in  juni]Mnt^,  I  generally 
conclude  that  he  is  not  squarely  seated  in  his  saddle  and  that,  not 
having  a  good  seat,  he  holds  on  only  with  his  knees  and  by  sup* 
porting  himself  on  the  stirrups,  which  paralyzes  the  action  of  the 
legs. 

One  of  the  jj:n  at  incnii veniences  of  using  the  whip  instead  of  the 
legs  is  that  the  animal,  that  has  need  of  urging,  is  precisely  the 
one  that  must  be  held  with  botli  hands  up  to  the  instant  he  springs. 
As  he  can  not  thus  be  guided  while  making  use  of  the  whip  the 
animal  feels  that  he  is  not  held  and  profits  thereby  to  avoid. 

The  riders  that  use  the  whip  apply  it  to  the  horse's  flank  at 
the  instant  of  jumping,  which  often  hurls  the  animal  into  the 
obstacle  and  accustoms  him  to  both.  Moreover,  they  employ  it 
without  exaniinini(  its  use,  not  so  much  to  animate  their  iiorses  as 
for  better  seating  themselves  by  the  very  fact  of  the  backward  motion 
of  the  arm,  the  hand  having  quit  the  head  so  as  to  use  the  whip. 

This  cut  of  the  whip  we  have  often  noted,  is  almost  instinctive 
with  an  inexperienced  man.  But  it  would  be  preferable  to  let  the 
hand  fall  to  the  rear  along  the  side  and  avoid  giving  it,  seeing  that 
it  generally  does  harm 

However,  the  rider  should  lAse  the  whip  with  horses  that  refuse 
to  obey  the  legs. 
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MILITARY  REFORMS:  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  DRUMS* 

TkANILATBD  PROM  Nuevo  Mundo,  Mamud. 

Bt  LntvraitAWT  W.  B.  MOULD,  BroamiiTB  XimumiT. 

A MILITARY  writer  has  recently  computed  the  number  of 
drums  in  our  army,  and  believes  it  to  be  so  excessive  that  he 
recommends  doing  away  with  them,  at  once  and  finally;  then 
exist  at  present  a  little  over  2000,  and  with  this  number  of  drums, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  of  drummers,  he  believes  that  we  could  form 
two  battalions  or  two  regiments  (I  forget  which)  of  wiuch,  in  his 
Opinion,  we  stand  in  much  need  to  complete  our  military  organization. 

I  do  not,  nattirally,  understand  much  about  these  things,  nor 
whether  by  restraining  these  drums  our  army  would  lose  an  effective 
force,  when  their  cost  would  form  for  us  the  two  regiments  required; 
but  I  presume  that  their  suppression  would  be  a  p,ood  thing,  as  such 
has  just  been  decreed  in  France,  and  I  am  su^ciently  convinced 
that  from  that  country  we  form  all  our  opinions  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  change  is  desirable. 

It  is  then  evident  that  drums  must  be  sacrificed  here,  as  they 
have  been  in  France,  and  the  only  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the 
idea  of  suppressing  them  occurs  to  us  so  inopportunely,  when  the 
military  drummers  have  yet  to  break  their  first  drumhead  since  we 
established  their  noisy  institution,  without  which  we  Spaniards 
might  have  lived,  or  believed  we  had  lived,  a  long  time  completdy 
happy. 

The  reason  that  this  case  is  a  rare  one  is  that  we  for  once 
anticipated  the  French  by  doing  without  the  drums,  for  a  long 

time  keepin.tj  step  to  the  bui^les  beautifully,  until  a  short  time 
ago,  five  or  six  years  at  the  most,  our  technical  officers  fell  into 
the  idea  that  without  drums  we  could  never  become  a  military 
power  of  the  first  order;  ai]id  although  we  could  not  give  to  our  ar- 
tillery the  rapid-fire  guns  asked  for  by  illustrious  soldiers,  as  a  ne- 
cessity, still  the  infantry  was  given  these  noise-makers  which  every 
savage  believes  to  be  indispensable  in  creating  panics  in  the  ranks 
of  his  enemies. 

What  is  it  that  hasjpassed  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  to 
make  these  indispensable  drums,  accordtx^  to  the  very  tedmical 

officers  who  decreed  their  indispcnsability,  now  a  costly  burden, 
perfectly  useless  and  an  obstacle  to  the  necessary  crowning  and 
finishing  of  our  military  organization? 

Undoubtedly  this  must  be  one  of  the  lessons  in  military  art  de- 
duced from  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  and  if  Spanish  technical 
officers  continue  to  make  use  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  foreign 
military,  this  will  not  be  the  only  nor  the  last  idea  that  we  will  see 
taken  advantage  of  here.  Not  much  time  will  pass  before  they 
will  change  the  position  of  a  button,  or  augment  the  thickness  of  a 
trench  one  or  two  milimeters,  thus  placing  us  two  milimeters  nearer 
invincibility. 

We  must  not  lament  the  fact  that  our  technical  officers  are  limited 
to  these  mintite  and  purely  entertaining  labon.  Judging  b^  the 
lack  of  firmness  in  their  judgments  and  the  great  versatility  of 


*After  nudhuf  tlw  Ifitentdaff  nauffki  m  **Pidd*]Cii^**  in  Cftptda  Rywi't  *'(N)Nr«»- 
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their  opinions,  the  best  that  could  happen  would  be  for  them  not  to 
consider  deeper  things. 

Our  salvation,  then,  is  in  that  these  trifles  exist,  and  in  that  the 
technical  officers,  by  employing  their  time  in  deciding,  for  example, 
whether  the  inf  antryman  shall  wear  emblems  or  numbers  on  the  col- 
lar of  his  coat,  cannot  pass  more  substantial  problems.  Wrapped 
in  that  of  the  drums,  mteresting  or  at  least  noisy  as  it  is.they  will 
be  mxre  to  resolve  it  by  sentiment  and  not,  as  they  should,  by 
reflection. 

Reasoning  normally,  this  reform,  which  to  prosper  would  destroy 
drums  and  drummers,  would  not  be  so  very  worthless  in  effect.  In 
common  with  the  suppression  or  the  conservation  of  military  music, 
it  would  involve  arduous  psychological  problems  of  immediate 
application  to  the  art  01  war,  and  very  intimately  related  also  to 
the  animal  mechanism  which  is  one  of  the  first  factors  in  the  art  of 
making  war. 

In  military  history  there  is  much  interesting  data  from  which 
to  make  a  study  of  ]j.syeholog\ ,  and  on  entering  upon  it  and  estab- 
lishing the  necessary  relations,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
(unless  the  man  is  absolutely  and  completely  reasonable,  without 
a  trace  of  the  lower  animal  nature)  the  drums  and  music  in  general 
can  also  be,  and  have  often  been,  important  elements  in  combat. 

The  exploits  of  drummers  of  the  Xnpoleonic  epoch  alone  would 
furnish  material  for  a  voluminous  argument  directly  contrary  to  the 
suppression  of  drums,  and  a  vety  robust  branch  of  French  military 
literature  contains  no  other  subject  than  the  heroism  o£  drum- 
mer-boys. 

Without  appealing  to  the  study  of  history,  but  proceeding  in  a 

modern  manner  and  giving  attention  to  the  experimental  method, 
it  is  easy  to  encounter  argiiments  in  favor  of  continuing  the  drums 
and  even  of  extending  military  music.  Measuring  the  work  rea- 
lized and  the  fatigue  produced  by  similar  marches,  with  and  without 
music,  very  useful  lessons  may  be  deduced  contrary  to  the  proposed 
reform,  as  experience  demonstrates  that  music  and  drums  have, 
on  the  human  machine,  an  effect  like  that  of  oil  on  other  varieties 

of  machines. 

The  historical  and  the  experimental  methods,  then,  seem  to  be 
in  accord  on  this  point,  and  to  effect  the  permanent  suppression 
of  drums  it  will  be  necessary-  to  remedy  the  essential  deficiencies  of 
the  past  and  present,  in  the  manner  of  making  war;  to  show  defi- 
nitely that  persona]  valor  and  the  resulting-  valor  of  masses  which 
music  engenders  and  preserves,  are  no  longer  factors  in  battle;  and 
that  battles  themselves  are  nothing  but  mechanical  problems,  per- 
fectly solved  on  a  table. 

And  this  is  the  idea;  but  much  as  we  have  approximated  to  it, 
we  are  still  sufficiently  distant,  and  this  reform  which  we  now  copy 
from  the  French  turns  out  to  be  at  least  a  little  premature. 

It  may  be.  naturally,  that  as  time  goes  on  this  reform  will  come 
to  be  necessary;  that  is,  unless  human  beings  shall  have  become  con- 
vinced, prior  ,to  this,  of  the  uselessness  of  war  and  have  done  away 
with  anniei  altogether  ;  a  proceeding  which  would  naturally  render 
completely  useless  the  suppression  of  the  drum. 
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FIG.  6. — OPTICAL  PBINCIPLB  Of  TUB  CKUBB  SICUT. 


THE  GRUBB  GUN-SIGHT. 

ACOLLIMATIN'G  telescopic  ^t^un-sight  has  been  invented  by 
Sir  Howard  Grubb,  which  departs  so  radically  from  the  usual 
type  of  sight,  that  a  brief  description  of  its  salient  features 
may  not  be  without  interest. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  6  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  sight 
consists  of  a  short  metallic  tube,  the  rear  end  of  which  is  closed 
by  a  window  of  parallel  plate  glass,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is 
silvered  on  the  inside,  while  the  upper  j)ortion  is  left  perfertly  trans- 
parent. The  front  end  ut  the  tube  is  clused  by  a  curved  glass,  the 
concave  surface  of  which  is  coated  with  a  chemically-deposited  film, 
which  is  both  scnu-transjirircnt  and  highly  reflective.  The  curved 
glass,  therefore,  acts  as  a  transmitter  and  a  reflector  of  light.  The 
tube  is  formed  at  the  top  into  a  hood  containing  a  glass  diaphragm, 
covered  with  an  opaque  crating,  on  which  is  cut  a  cross. 

The  manner  in  which  this  optical  system  works  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  The  rays  emanatinjr  from  the  target  are  transmitted  both 
through  the  front  and  back  windows  without  refraction,  and  en- 
ter the  eye  exactly  as  if  there  were  no  sight  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye  to  form  the  image  of  the  cross 
divers^,  and  are  reflected  from  the  silvered  portion  of  the  back  win- 
dow on  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  front  window  which,  being 
coated  with  a  reflective  film,  diverts  the  rays  in  question  through 
the  transparent  upj>er  part  of  the  back  window,  and  thus  to  tine 
observer's  eye.  Bacause  of  the  peculi.ir  curvature  of  the  front  win- 
dow, the  rays  of  the  cross  are  parallelized  after  retiection,  so  that 
they  enter  the  eye  as  if  they  had  emanated  from  a  large  cross  on  the 
«  distant  object  itself.  The  cross  is,  therefore,  optically  superim- 
posed on  the  target. 

Since  the  observer's  eye  is  absolutely  fixed,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  back  sight,  which  is  a  very  important  advantage  in  itself  if  the 
weapon  is  to  be  handled  in  a  strained  position. 

That  the  virtual  or  ghost  image  of  the  cross  is  really  formed  at 
or  near  the  plane  of  the  object  aimed  at,  is  proved  by  a  small  photo- 
graph in  the  lower  right  hand  comer  of  Fij^.  i.  The  photograph 
was  obtained  by  placing  the  camera  a  few  feet  behind  the  sight, 
focusing  on  the  framework  of  the  sight,  and  exposing  the  plate.  As 
shown  in  the  picture,  the  si.^ht  body  itself  is  quite  indistinct,  but 
the  distant  views  of  the  dome  and  the  cross  are  both  quite  clear, 
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proving  that  this  ghost  image  of  the  cross  is  practically  in  the 
plane  of  the  distant  dome.  In  looking  through  the  sight,  the  object 
aimed  at  is  seen  as  distinctly  as  with  any  open  sight,  except  for  the 
ver>'  slight  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  semi-transparent  film. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  novices  depends  upon  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  the  ordinary  foresight  of  the  rifle  simultan- 
eously with  the  target.  In  the  case  of  the  instrument  we  have 
just  described,  the  foresight  can  be  completely  discarded. 

Although  thi  sight  is  not  a  telescopic  sight  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  it  can  be  made  to  magnify,  if  desired,  and  that  without  some 


Photo,  taken  through  a  sight. 

PIG.  I.  THB  SIGHT  ON  A  SIX-POUKDKR  MOU.STING. 

of  the  disadvantages  of  ordinar>'  magnification.  Just  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  focus  both  object  and  cross  on  a  photographic  plate,  so  also 
is  it  possible  to  focus  both  in  a  field  glass  and  a  telescope.  The 
larger  patterns  of  the  sight  (used  for  field  and  naval  guns  and  guns 
of  position)  are  all  supplied  with  attachments  for  monoculars  and 
binoculars.  The  telescope,  however,  in  this  case  is  used  simply 
as  a  means  of  magnification  of  both  object  and  cross,  and  any  error 
of  adjustment  of  looseness  in  the  lenses  in  no  way  affects  the  accuracy 
of  the  sighting,  because  it  affects  both  the  object  and  the  cross  equally. 
In  this  respect  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  ordinary  telescope  sight, 
in  which  accuracy  and  constancy  of  adjustment  are  most  essential. 
In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  Figs,  i  and  a  show  the  Grubb 
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sight  adapted  for  use  with  a  six  pounder  naval  mounting.  The 
bracket  for  the  sight  is  constructed  so  as  to  fit  on  the  mounting  after 
the  removal  of  the  ordinary  tangent  sight.  The  appliance  is  mounted 
on  the  top  of  a  radial  rack,  securely  held  by  and  capable  of  sliding 
in  a  socket  formed  in  the  sight  bracket.  A  worm  wheel  and  pinion 
gear  serve  to  elevate  the  sight  rack.  Deflection  of  the  sight  U  ar- 
ranged for,  and  consists  in  training,'  the  sij^ht  around  a  center  by 
milled  head  and  screwed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Pig.  3  shows  the  instrument  applied  to  a  bar  sight  for  a  twelve- 
pounder  rapid-fire  mountint:.  Tn  thiscase  the  sight  is  carried  above 
the  ordinary  back  sight,  and  may  be  easily  and  quickly  removed, 
held  as  it  is  by  a  bayonet  joint  arrangement  and  a  small  spring  catch. 

Fig.  4  shows  the'  sight  fitted  to  a  British  O.303  service  rifle.  The 
??ight  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  or<linary  sights,  because  it  is 
mounted  to  slide  on  the  face  of  an  arc  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
rifle.  The  top  of  this  arch  is  notched,  and  the  notches  are  cut  to 
correspond  with  i^dven  ranges  engraved  on  the  arc.  A  spring 
catch  holds  the  si^ht  at  any  of  the  notches,  adjustment  of  range 
bein^  affected  by  sliding  the  sight  along  the  arc. 

Tn  Fig.  5  the  Grubb  siijht  is  shown  fitted  in  conjunction  with  a 
bar  sight  of  a  six-inch  rapid-fire  moimting,  the  Grubb  sight  being 
carried  on  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  sight  bar  so  that  it  is  Ito 
the  tear  and  slightly  above  the  ordinary  backsight. 


THE  LOYALTY  OF  WEST  POINT. 

Tk*  Ntw  York  Bmttime  MoQ, 

Hbadquartbrs  Atlantic  Division, 

Inspector  General's  OfTice, 
Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.  October  4, 1905. 

Editor,  1  he  Evcnittf^  Mail. 

Sir: — In  your  Illustrated  Saturday  Magazine  of  September  30, 
1905,  an  editorial  headed  "A  University  of  the  Seas,"  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the  Civil  War  tht-  West  Pointers  in  the 
army  who  were  from  the  Southern  States  went  with  tlu  ir  States  almost  to  a 
man,  and  beranie  the  commanders  of  the  t'onfccUiraic  Army,  while  the  ex- 
actly opposite  fact  was  true  of  thn  navy;  nearly  every  Southern  man  in  it 
rtniained  It.yal  to  the  flag.  One  of  them,  Farragut,  a  native  of  North  CaTO> 
Una,  became  l)ie  mnst  fumnns  of  the  sea  fighters  for  the  Union." 

It  is,  tu  say  the  least,  untonunate  that  the  opening  article  of  your 
edition  devoted  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  should  contain 
statements,  cited  as  "noteworthy  f;irts,"  that  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  truth  as  are  most  of  those  contained  in  the  quotation 
given  above. 

The  slur  at  the  loyalty  of  the  graduates  of  the  Militan,-  Academy, 
and  the  resultant  glorification  of  the  loyalty  of  the  navy  officers  at 
the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  investigation.  Taking  the  quotation  as  a  whole,  but  two  of  its 
statements  are  cnrroct,  viz.:  That  the  West  Pointers  who  went  South 
became  the  cununatiders  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  that  Farragut 
became  the  most  famous  of  the  sea  fighters  for  the  Union. 

As  regards  Farragut,  you  are  in  error  in  stating  he  was  a  native 
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of  North  Carolina,  David  Glasgow  Farragtit  was  bom  July  5,1801, 
at  Campbell's  Station,  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  This  is  perhaps 
a  ni  l  r  error,  th(m,i;h  I  doubt  if  the  State  of  Tennessee  will  be  willing^ 
to  lose  the  identity  of  her  son. 

It  is,  however,  to  your  statement  that  "the  West  Pointers  in  the 
army  who  were  from  the  Southern  States  went  with  their  States 
almost  to  a  man,  while  the  exactly  opjxjsite  fact  was  tn.10  of  the 
navy;  nearly  every  Southern  man  in  it  remained  loyal  to  the  flag." 
that  the  very  serious  objection  rests. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  foUows:  On  December  i,  i860,  there 
were  1108  officers  hol  iini^  commissions  in  the  United  States  Army. 
After  Xoveiiiber  i,  i860,  286  officers  of  the  army  resigned  or  were 
dismissed,  and  afterward  iotned  the  Confederate  Army.  Of  these 
a86  officers,  187  were  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy;  sixteen 
of  these  graduates  were  from  Northern  States,  thus  leaving  171  army 
officers,  gradtiates  of  the  Military  Academy,  apix>inted  from  Southern 
States  who  left  the  service  to  join  the  Confederate  Army. 

One  hundred  and  sixty -two  (162)  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy  from  Southern  States  in  the  service  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
Civil  War  remained  loyal  to  the  flag,  and  served  in  the  Union  Army, 
Amon;^  thesf  .eradiiate?;  of  the  Militriry  Academy  who  were  from 
Southern  Slates,  and  who  remained  iDval,  were  George  H.  Thomas,' 
of  Virginia,  major-general.  United  States  Army;  S.  V.  Ben^t,  of 
Florida,  afterward  for  many  years  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States 
Army;  Alvin  C.  Gillam,  of  Tennessee,  major-general,  United  States 
Volunteers;  William  P.  CraighiU,  of  Virginia,  afterward  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army;  Robert  Williams,  of  Virginia, 
afterward  adjutant-general,  United  State  Army;  William  P.  Terrill, 
of  Virj^nia,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  at  twenty-nine  years  of 
a.t,'e.  and  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Perryville;  Junius  B.  Wheeler,  of 
North  C-arolina,  afterward  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Military 
Academy;  Benjamin  F.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  who  as  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Beverly  Ford;  John  C.  Tidoall,  of  Virginia,  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
New  York  Volunteer  Artiller}';  William  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama, 
killed  by  Indians  in  1878 ;  John  Newton,  of  Virginia,  afterward  Chief 
of  Engineers.  United  vStates  Army. 

The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  the  West  Pointers  in  the  army  who 
were  from  Southern  States  going  with  their  States  almost  to  a  man, 
as  you  state,  almo  f  :  e-lialf  of  thern  remained  loyal,  and  foui-^ht 
in  the  Union  Army,  the  proportion  being  171,  who  went  south  and 
16a  who  remained  loyal. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  tne  exact  number  of  officers  of  the  navy 
on  December  i,  i860.  It  does  not  appear  in  Maclay's  History  of 
the  navy,  nor  any  other  book  of  reference  at  hand.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  of  the  seventy-eight  captains 
on  the  active  list  of  the  navy,  twelve  resigned  or  were  dismissed; 
of  the  X14  commanders,  thirty-nine  resigned  or  were  dismissed;  of 
the  321  lieutenants  seventy-three  resigned  or  were  dismissed;  359 
officers  01  the  navy  resigned  their  commissions  or  were  aismissed 
after  the  4tn  of  March,  z86i.  In  all,  322  officers  of  the  navy  re- 
signed or  were  disimned  and  went  south — actually  and  relatively 
a  larger  number  than  the  West  Pointers  who  left  the  army  and  went 
south. 

You  are  not  more  happy  in  your  remark  that  the  West  Pointers 
became  the  commanders  of  the  Confederate  Armies,  and  the  infer- 
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ence  to  be  drawn  when  you  state  the  exactly  opposite  fact  is  true  of 
the  navy,  adding,  "One  of  these,  Farragut,  became  the  most  famous 
aett  fighter  for  the  Union." 

All  honor  to  the  brave  Old  Salt!  But  great  a«!  were  his  services 
on  water,  they  were  not  of  more  value  to  the  Union  than  those  of 
G«orge  H.  Thomas,  of  \^ginia,  graduate  of  the  Militaiy  Academy, 
major  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  at  the  beguming  of  the  Ci^ 
War,  on  lanl. 

In  the  Confederate  Navy,  as  in  its  army,  the  leaders  and  com- 
manders were  from  the  old  service.  Buchanan,  who  under  Geor^ 
Bancroft  Secretary  of  ttie  Navy  organized  the  Naval  Academy  m 
1845;  Tattnall,  of  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water"  fame;  Catesby  A. 
R.  Jones,  John  M.  Brooks.  S.  D.  Bullock,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Hunter 
Davidson,  Semmes  and  Kell  of  the  Alabama;  and  James  D.  Johnson 
of  the  Tennessee:  these  men  were  undeniably  the  leaders  and  com- 
manders of  the  Confederate  Navy,  and  they  came  from  the  old  navy. 

The  loyalty,  devotion  to  duty  and  prowess  of  our  naval  officers 
at  all  periods  of  our  country's  history  are  matters  of  pride  to  all  otir 
people,  and  we  of  the  army  are  second  to  none  hi  our  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  To  set  forth  its  value,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  deer)'  another  service,  nor  to  falsify  the  facts  of 
history,  and  the  United  States  Naval  officer  would  be  tne  last  to 
justify  such  action. 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  circulation  of  your  magazine  of  Sep- 
tember 30th,  and  the  credence  placed  by  your  readers  on  any  state- 
ment they  see  in  your  editorials,  the  injustice  done  by  such  state- 
ments as  are  quoted  above  is  ven,'  far  reaching.     In  justice  to  those 

Graduates  of  the  Mflitary  Academy,  who  appointed  from  Southern 
tates  remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  sacrificmg  in  many  cases  all 
family  ties  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  will  you  not  correct 
the  entirely  erroneous  statements  contained  in  the  quotation  from 
your  editorial  given  above? 

The  figures  used  above  are  to  be  foimd  in  Cullum's  "  Biog:raphic8l 
Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy";  "The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,"  by  J.  R.  Soley,  Pro- 
fessor United  States  Navy;  "The  Atlantic  Coast, "  by  Daniel  Ainmen, 
rear  admiral,  United  States  Navy;  "Life  of  Admiral  Farragut," 
in  the  Great  Commander  Series,  and  "The  Historical  Register  and 
1>irectoiy  of  the  Army/'  Heitman. 

Very  respectfully, 

(signed)  S.  C.  Mills, 

Colonel,  Inspecior-GmercU^ 
Class  of  1877,  U.  S.  M.  A. 


^^^^ 
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<*  The  United  States  Magazine  Rifle,  Model  1903." 
Captain  Theo.  H.  Low,  U.  &  M.  C 

It  seems  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  recent  modifications  of  the 
service  type  of  rifles  in  both  Great  Britain  and  America  have  called 
forth  such  criticisms  as  to  necessitate  numerous  replies.  Variovis 
have  been  the  comparisons  that  have  been  made,  lor  while  Lieutenant 
Mumma  is  content  to  merely  show  the  superiority  of  the  new  Spring* 
field  over  the  "Krag"  carbine.  Major  Brown  in  his  valuable  article 
tabulates  its  advantages  over  the  present  rifle.  Others  even  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  real  question  is  whether  the  new  type  is  the  best 
possible,  and  equal  to  any  that  could  be  evolved  by  free  public  com- 
petition. Indeed,  in  England  it  has  become  neces'^ar\'  to  explain  that 
motives  of  economy  restricted  the  changes  to  modifications  of  the  old 
type. 

Many  points  as  shown  by  Lieutenant  Mumma  still  remain  doubt- 
ful, some  of  which  might  be  settled  by  exhaustive  tests  which  might 
well  be  opened  to  all  the  classes  of  shots  that  would  make  up  our  firing 
line.  For  even  thouj?h  not  most  favored  by  the  experts,  the  rifle  that 
under  service  conditions  proves  to  be  the  most  effective  in  the  hands 
of  novices  mijjht  have  much  in  its  favor  for  the  troops,  and  especially 
of  recruits,  after  a  number  of  days  daily  firing  400  rounds.  In  this 
ieQ>ect,  the  Lee  Enfield  short  rifle  has  the  advantage,  with  no 
greater  energy  of  recoil  than  the  Krag,  in  spite  of  its  being  the  lightest 
of  service  rifles,  only  weighing  a  couple  of  ounces  over  eight  p>ound8. 

It  seems,  indeed,  still  a  question  of  how  much  the  loss  of  accuracy 
and  velocity  due  to  cutting  off  the  six  inches  of  barrel  will  be  com- 
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pensated  by  the  resulting  greater  handiness  and  saving  of  half-pound 
in  weight.    Probably,  however,  the  limit  of  the  j^ractice  oi  shortening 

barrels  is  reached  as  has  the  reduction  in  caliber. 

But  skepticism  as  to  all  claimed  for  the  new  Sprin-Tfield  can  be 
excused  cjn  tb.e  part  of  one  who  has  never  seen  it.  I'rrhaps  much 
criticism  must  be  expected  until  an  ideal  automatic  rule  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  ideal  troops* 

Captain  Heibeit  Bany,  Squadron  A.,  H .  6.  K,  Y. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
inspect  or  experiment  with  the  new  United  States  magazine  rifle, 
model  of  1903,  and  generally  speaking,  their  knowledge  is  d^ved 
solely  from  such  accounts  of  it  as  they  may  have  read. 

The  more  perffct  the  arm  supplied  to  the  Natirj-na!  Ctuird  the 
greater  is  the  interest  that  can  be  d(>velrijHHj  in  rilie  sln  'Citing.  and  the 
better  the  resu  ts  that  may  be  attained.  Fifteen  years  ngo  the  arm 
with  which  the  Nattona  Guard  was  chiefly  supplied  was  the  old 
Remington,  which  by  combining  lack  of  precision  with  enormous 
recoil,  effectually  dampened  enthusiasm  for  target-practice. 

The  issuance  of  the  SpringficM  r  fle  and  carbine  gave  a  stimulus  to 
target-prarlice  in  the  National  Guard,  wh  ch  hasbeen  greatly  increased 
by  the  subsecjuent  substitution  of  the  K  ag,  and  within  the  writer's 
personal  observation  quite  remarkable  advances  have  been  made, 
both  by  individuals  and  by  organisations.  In  the  organisation  with 
which  the  writer  is  most  familiar.  Squadron  A,  having  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  250,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  sharp- 
shooters qualified  each  year  since  1895 ;  1895,21;  1896,29;  1897,39; 
1898.  29;  1899,  43;  1900,  32;  1901,  40;  1902,  55;  1903,  107:  1Q04, 
107.  The  large  increase  of  the  last  two  years  reflects  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  "ssuance  of  the  Krag  carbines. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  cavalrymen  of  the  National  Guard,  the 
introduction  of  the  1903  model  rifle  will  be  greatly  welcome.  The 
Krag  carbine,  although  an  excellent  arm,  is  not  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity with  the  Krag  rifle.  The  points  of  difference  are  noted  in  the  arti- 
cle of  Lieutenant  Mimiina  and  the  jiracticn!  effect  of  these  differences 
is  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  both  arms.  The  number  of  in 
fantry  organizations  in  the  guard  is  large,  but  there  are  few  of  cav- 
alry ;  the  difference  in  the  two  arms  renders  it  impracticable  for  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  to  enter  competitions  upon  an  equal  footing* 
and  while  numerous  teams  may  be  readily  secured  for  infantry  com- 
petitions, the  numVjcr  of  teams  armed  with  the  carbine  being  small, 
there  is  correspondin.t^ly  less  interest  in  such  events.  Another  practi- 
cal disadvantage  of  the  cavalrymen  is  that  the  study  and  tabtilation 
of  the  trajectories  and  of  the  c^ect  of  light,  wind,  etc. ,  are  made  and 
compiled  as  to  the  rifle,  and  the  results  are  not  available  for  the 
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carbine.  With  a  uniform  arm  for  both  branches  of  the  service,  the 
cavalrymen  wculd  also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  invest'gation  and 

experiments. 

In  connection  with  these  desultorj'  remarks,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  that  while  the  Springfield  rifle  and  carbine,  using  a  soft 
lead  ballet,  lasted  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  present  arm,  using  a 

steel  jacketed  bullet,  suffers  more  from  the  friction  of  the  bullet,  and 
as  the  lands  become  worn  dcwn,  the  arm  loses  very  greatly  in  pre- 
cision and  reliability.  The  same  trouble  will  undoubtcnlly  be  cx- 
})erienced  with  the  new  riflo.  This  detcriorat'on  has  been  so  common 
an  experience  iliaL  at  a  meeting  oi  the  National  Riile  Association 
at  Sea  Girt  during  the  present  season,  it  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  following  well-expressed  statement  of  the  difficulty 
was  made  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Hudson: 

It  is  safe' to  say  that  every  observant  rifleman  has  become  aware 

of  two  serintm  dinu  ult  it  which  confront  the  military  shooter  of  to-day: 
(a)  The  obtaining  ot  a  good  shooting  barrel  on  his  Krag,  and  (b)  the 
rapid  wearing  out  of  the  barrel  after  it  is  obtained,  especially  if  much 
skirmish  or  rapid-fire  shooting  is  practiced. 

The  modern  rifleman  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  how  to  select  a 
gtm  which  promises  good  work;  thcrciorc,  the  rifles  to-day  in  the 
hands  of  the  team  men  and  good  shots  of  a  military  organization  are 
those  selected  as  the  best  of  the  entire  al'otirf-nt  of  guns  to  such 
organization,  and  this  partly  explains  the  remarkable  scores  which 
have  been  so  common  of  late  years.  Experience  shows  that  only 
about  one  oi:t  of  twent}'  barn  ls  i.f  service  issue  conforms  sufficiently 
close  to  the  standard  to  do  the  tine  work  required  to  win  matches 
nowadays,  not  to  say  that  the  remaining  nineteen  are  imserviceable 
from  a  military  standpoint,  but  tlu'\'  will  not  do  the  line  work,  espe- 
cially at  the  long  ranges,  necessary  to  win  against  riiics  selected  by 
experts. 

This  leadstotwo  questions:  (i)  What  are  we  going  to  do  when  these 
barrels  of  correct  measurement  are  worn  out:  and  (2)  should  not  some 
means  be  placed  at  the  conunand  of  even  an  inferior  shot,  to  whom 
one  of  the  poorer  barrels  may  have  been  issued,  to  obtain  a  barrel  of  ^ 
sufTicient  accuracy  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  the  sport?  Such  a  man  ' 
may  eventually  become  a  good  shot,  but  he  will  never  do  so,  and  will 
speedilv  lose  all  interest  if  his  rifie  is  incapable  of  fine  work  when 
properly  pointed.  A  rifle  must  be  accurate  to  make  shooting  a  pleas- 
ure. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  admit  barrels  of  private 

make,  when  guaranteed  by  an  officially  appointed,  viewer  to  be  in  all 
respects  like  the  standard  Government  barrel,  to  all  matches  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Government  made  weapon. 

This  is  done  in  England  with  satisfaction  to  all,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  same  plan  would  work  advantageously  in  this  country  nl^o. 
But  the  chief  reason  for  urging  it  at  this  time  is  to  remove  the  objcc- 
tkm  which  so  many  riflemen  have  to  doing  much  skirmish  and  rapid- 
fire  practice,  through  fear  of  wearing  out  their  barrels;  one  dislikes 
to  wear  out  a  good  barrel  when  there  is  small  prospect  of  replacing  it. 
I  believe  that  most  riflemen  have  found  their  barrels  worn  out  for 
fine  work  after  less  than  1000  rounds  have  been  fired,  if  much  o'  the 
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firing  has  been  skirmish  and  rapid  fire-work,  and  sometimes  a  barrel 
will  go  bad  alter  a  tew  hundred  shots. 

Thera  seemed  to  be  no  dissent  from  these  views,  and  the  meeting 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to 

favorable  action  ■ 

I.  That  the  Executive'  Committee  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion confer  with  the  National  Board  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice, 
with  a  view  to  so  modifying  the  conditions  of  the  national  matches 
that  barrels  of  private  manufacture  may  be  admitted  thereto  on  the 
same  footing  as  Government  made  nfles  throughout,  providing  (a) 
that  such  barrels  conform  in  outside  and  inside  measurements,  weight . 
character  of  riflint,'.  pitch  of  riflinj^,  number  of  grooves,  and  in  all  other 
respects,  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Government;  and  (b)  that 
such  barrels  bear  the  inspection  mark  of  an  official  appointed  in  such 
a  manner  as  said  board  may  deem  most  expedient,  to  be  known  as 
*'View  Mark  A"  nr  "Government  Viewers'  Mark,"  as  aguaranteeof 
inspection  and  confomiance  to  the  above  requirements. 

a.  That  the  present  view  mark  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
be  designated  as  "View  Mark  H,  '  and  applied  as  at  present  to  rifles 
coming  under  the  designation,  any  military,  and  also  to  special  bar- 
rels which  may  have  been  fitted  to  Government  made  actions,  whose 
outside  dimensions  and  chambering  are  the  same  as  thr  Government 
barrel  and  which  are  capable  of  using  the  standard  ammunition,  but 
whose  rifling  may  be  modified  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  in  the 
annual  competition  whether  the  standard  form  of  rifling  can  be 
improved  upon. 

Licuteaaiit  Towusend  Whelen,  Thirtieth  Infantry. 

The  article  of  Lieutenant  Mumma  on  the  United  States  magazine 
rifle,  model  1903,  is  most  interesting.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
expert  shots  will  give  their  experiences  with  the  new  weapon  so  that 
we  may  have  at  hand  as  much  information  as  possible  before  our 
first  target  season  with  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Lieutenant  Mumma  gives  enough  credit  to 
the  sling.  In  the  infantry,  where  its  use  is  now  thorour^hly  under- 
stood, it  is  given  the  credit  of  15  ])er  cent,  improvement  in  the  scores 
or  fifteen  points  in  every  twenty  shots.  In  rapid  fire  in  the  prone 
positions  its  value  is  probably  nearer  25  per  cent.  Those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  the  army  or  national  competi- 
tions this  year  wilt  realize  at  once  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
to  use  the  sling  and  the  regtilation  that  it  must  be  attached  to  its 
regular  swivels  and  tised  in  conjunction  with  the  arm  only"  is  a  wise 
one.  By  all  means  the  sling  should  be  allowed  as  it  is  a  great  factor 
in  good  workmanship,  in  fact,  as  necessar}'  as  the  wind  gauge.  So 
great  is  the  belief  in  it  in  the  infantry  that  most  company  command- 
ers now  make  Us  use  compulsory  when  shooting  in  the  prone  position. 

The  new  rifle  is  certainly  more  accurate  than  the  model  '98  rifle  or 
carbine.  Its  recoil  is  considerably  greater,  and  as  Lieutenant  Mumma 
says,  while  this  will  not  be  ob  ected  to  by  the  expert,  it  will  certainly 
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inciease  the  difficulty  in  developing  good  shots  among  recruits.  I 
do  not  believe  it  desirable,  however,  to  decrease  the  velocity  o  the 
cartridge  to  remedy  this  feature.    The  velocity  of  the  new  rifle  was 

increased  to  3300  feet  per  second  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement 
in  the  smal!  arms  of  foreign  powers,  and  any  decrease  will  certainly 
work  to  our  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  The  remedy,  I  thoroughly 
believe,  lies  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  gravest  faults  in  the  new  rifle  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  Lieutenant  Mumma  and  many  other  writers  on  the  sut^ect : 
I  refer  to  the  short  life  of  the  barrel.  The  experiments  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  and  of  individual  riflemen  show  that  its  accuracy 
begins  to  fall  off  rai)idly  when  from  800  to  1200  shots  have  been  fired 
from  it.  These  experiments  were  made  in  slow  fire.  When  the  rifle 
is  used  for  rapid  fire  and  skirmish  the  erosion  is  much  quicker.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  wearing  of  the  jacketed  bullet,  but  mostly  to  the 
intensdy  hot  gases  of  the  large  fx>wder  charge.  A  rifle  which  I  had  for 
trial  was  fired  about  1000  rounds,  shooting  mostly  through  the  marks- 
man's course.  Dririni'  the  last  100  rounds  the  rifle  would  not  hold 
the  four  rinj^'  at  600  yards.  The  heat  developed  during  a  skirmish 
run  was  so  great  that  one  could  smell  the  stock  burning.  The  hot 
gases  had  fused  the  bore  for  about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  chamber 
80  that  no  rifling  was  visible. 

Under  present  conditions  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  new  bar- 
ffds  each  target  season  if  any  good  results  are  desired.  We  had  too 
many  examples  this  year  of  expert  shots  being  ruined  by  clinging  to 
their  old  rifles  which  were  comjjlctely  worn  out  and  vmreliable. 

The  only  faults  I  have  to  find  with  the  new  rifle  are  the  recoil  and 
the  short  life.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  remedy  for  these  is  a 
mid-range  cartridge — one  having  a  lesser  velocity  and  a  lead  bullet 
which  will  give  accuracy  at  600  yards.  Such  a  cartridge  a  year  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  impossibility*  but  riflemen  through- 
out the  countn,'  have  been  doing  much  experimenting  and  a  charp^c  has 
been  evolved  which  is  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  It  consists  of  a  bullet 
composed  of  an  alloy  of  3  percent,  copper,  6  per  cent,  tin,  6  per  cent,  anti- 
mony and  85  per  cent,  lead,  weighing  207  grains  and  having  a  copper 
cap  placed  on  the  base,  the  cap  covering  the  sides  of  the  bullet  for 
one-eighth  inch  from  the  base.  This  bullet  measures  .3 10  inches,  which 
is  .002  inches  larger  than  the  standard  bore  of  the  rifle.  This  large 
diameter  is  absolutely  essential,  as  unless  a  perfect  gas  check  is  pro- 
duced, gas  cutting  will  occur  and  destroy  accuracy.  The  alloy  of 
which  the  bullet  is  composed  is  hard  enough  to  stand  the  high  velocity 
and  the  wrench  of  the  ten-inch  twist  and  the  copper  cap  prevents  the 
fusing  of  the  base  of  the  bullet  by  the  powder  gases.  This  bullet  is 
driven  by  twenty-three  grains  weight  of  I«aflin  ft  Rand  lightning 
powder,  developing  a  velocity  of  1700  feet  per  second.  It  gives  the 
same  accuracy  as  the  service  cartridge,  requires  about  150  yards 
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additional  cle  v.it  ion  on  the  rear  sight  and  aVK)ut  one-third  more  allow- 
ance for  wind.  The  recoil  is  almost  nothini,'  and  it  causes  no  wear  at 
all  to  the  barrel.  This  load  has  the  advanta.i^c  that  it  can  be  useii  on 
ran;:.res  where  the  fti  1  charge  is  unsafe  and  also  that  the  bullet  usually 
goes  to  dust  on  impact  and  is  lacking  in  penetration.  In  it  \vc  have  a 
charge  which  is  cheaper  to  produce  than  the  full  charged  ammunitfon, 
which  will  mnimizc  the  flinching"  among  recruits  and  which  will 
s  ive  the  Governmeiu  millions  of  dollars  in  worn-(jut  barrels.  It  also 
lias  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  reloaded  by  tlie  rilleman  himself — 
tools  for  do  ng  so  l»eing  ])rocurab!e  on  the  market  at  small  cost.* 

1  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  character  of  ammuniti<m  shou  d  he 
used  in  the  marksman's  course  and  in  all  special  courses.  The  marks- 
man's course  should  then  be  extended  to  include  a  spec'al  course  to  be 
taken  after  the  regular  course,  consisting  of  ten  shots  slow  fire  at 
200,  300,  500  and  600  yards,  with  the  full  charge  to  accustom  all  men 
to  the  full  chapj^e  and  to  allow  all  to  find  the  elevation  and  zer<^  nf  their 
rifles  with  the  full  charge.  When  a  recruit  has  once  qualified  as 
marksman  using  this  mid-range  load  all  his  practice  after  that  can  be 
confined  to  the  full  charge  ammunition,  with  no  danger  of  developing 
the  flinching  habit,  in  other  words,  until  the  soldier  qualifies  as 
marksmm  he  uses  only  the  mid-range  load,  firing  in  addition  forty 
rounds  of  full  charged  ammunition  each  year  at  short  and  mid-range. 

I  am  W0II  aware  that  it  is  very  utidf  sirable  to  conduct  range  practice 
with  aniiiiiinitton  which  is  so  fliffcivnt  from  the  kind  which  would  be 
used  in  war,  but  i  see  no  other  economical  way  out  of  our  difficulty. 
It  seems  to  be  cither  a  new  barrel  each  year  or  the  mid-range  load  for 
recruit  instruction* 

L  eutenant  Mumma  evidently  used  theoldformof  sight.  The  new 
sight  just  adopted  is  a  big  improvement  over  the  old  and  greatly 
increases  the  rapabilitics  of  the  arm.  It  is  not  thought  that  any 
rhange  need  he  made  in  the  cut  ofT.  It  s  pretty  hard  to  sot  it  at 
exact  y  the  point  where  the  bolt  pulls  out  and  if  the  cut  ofl  is  thrown 
boldly  and  quickly  "on**  and  *'off  no  troub'e  will  be  not  ced. 

The  ammunition  which  was  issued  for  the  new  rifle  prior  to  1905 
was  defective  in  the  thickness  of  the  jacket  of  the  bullet.  In  my 
[iractice  with  this  ammunition  I  found  that  the  jacket  of  about  one 
cartridge  n  fifty  would  split  and  a  miss  would  occur.  Lately,  how- 
ever, the  thickness  of  the  jacket  has  been  increased  from  .016  inches 
to  .020  inches  and  this  defect  overcome.  Thus  if  one  wishes  reliable 
ammunit  on  he  should  choose  that  manufactured  in  1905  or  subse- 
qtient  date.' 

The  energy  of  the  new  rifle  is  terrific  and  a  new  form  of  frame  for 
skirmish  targets  will  have  to  be  designed  as  a  bullet  hitting  the 
present  frame  cuts  it  in  two  instantly. 

(For  additional  comments  see  p&g^  574*) 
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The  Centennial  of  the  Militaiy  Academy.* 

DURING  May  of  this  year  every  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy  whose  address  was  known   in   Washini^ton  was 
presented  with  a  copy  of  "The  Centennial  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy." 

The  edition  is  in  two  volumes,  and  contains  what  may  be  railed 
the  particular  history  of  West  Point  between  the  years  of  1802  and 
1902,  from  the  founding  of  the  Military  Academy  until  the  celebration 
or  its  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

Aside  from  this;  and  yet  a  part  of  the  centennial  sj^irit  in  which 
the  b<jok  is  written,  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  information  relating  to 
every  phase  of  the  academic  and  post-academic  life. 

There  are  many  illustrations,  all  of  them  excellent,  and  Tr.nt.y 
of  the  type  that  suggest  cadet  days  to  the  oldest  living  graduate, 
and  the  youni;jest  shavetail  alike. 

In  Volume  1,  we  find  first  .an  introduction  by  \hc  Superintendi  "t 
of  the  Military  Academy.  This  deals  largely  with  the  history  of 
West  Point  since  its  occupatioA  as  a  military  post,  and  particularly 
since  the  Establishment  of  tlie  Academy.  The  subject  of  the  anni- 
versary is  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  and  the  official  order  of 
exercises  announced. 

1  following  quotations  from  the  Superintendent's  introduction 
ejcplain  themselves: 

"The  year  1^02  niarke<I  the  completion  of  the  first  century  in 
the  life  of  the  Military  Academy,  which  was  established  March  i6th, 
and  formally  opened  July  4,  rSo?.  The  close  of  the  academic  >-ear 
was  decitled  upon  as  the  most  suitable  time  for  commemorating  the 
anniversary,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  nth  da\  s  of  June. 

"The  anniversary  excited  universal  interest  among  graduates, 
who  spared  no  effort  to  make  it  successful.  Invitations  to  it  were 
extended  to  the  limit  of  secuxable  accommodations  at  and  near 
West  Point,  and  it  was  a  m.itter  of  great  regret  to  all  concerned  that 
our  means  in  this  respect  were  not  more  ample,  for  the  fact  denied 
the  Academy  the  pleasure  of  receiving  and  caring  for  many  more 

The  Centennial  of  Tha  Uniltd  Suutt  MUUory  Academy  at  West  Point,' New  York,  i8ot-t«o>. 
Two  Vols.  WMbiagton.  1904. 
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of  its  frieiids  and  well-wishers.    A  large  proportion  of  the  invited 

guests  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  ceremoriiVs,  and  cordial  let- 
ters of  congratulation  were  received  from  those  whose  engagements 
prevented  their  attendance." 

After  the  anniversary,  it  was  believed  that  some  record  of  the 
meeting  of  so  many  graduates  should  be  made — this  is  thoroughly 
explained  in  the  following,  also  from  the  introduction: 

"  It  was  decided  to  print  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  jubilee 
of  the  Academy  a  volume  to  be  distributed  to  onicial  }?uests,  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  the  graduates  of  the  msiiiution.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  volume  was  put  in  charge  of  Professor  Lamed, 
Tillman  and  Wood,  a  committee  of  the  Academic  Board,  and  the 
editorial  duties  were  confided  to  Doctor  Holden,  Librarian  of  the 
Academy.  The  volume  has  been  printed  by  order  of  Congtess* 
and  is  now  published  and  distributea.'* 

It  contains: 

r.  The  addresses  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  and  others  before  the  official  guests  of  the  Academy 

Jtme  XI  and  12.  1902. 

II.  Addresses  before  the  Association  of  Graduates,  June  9th. 

III.  A  series  of  chapters  giving,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the 
Academy  durin<:f  the  period  of  its  exi55tence,  of  the  post  of  West 
Point  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  of  the  services  o£  the 
graduates  in  military  and  in  civil  life.  The  illustrations  and  maps 
which^acoompany  the  text  have  been  derived  from  many  sources. 

The  chapters  have  been  written  by  graduates  who  represent 

nearly  every  arm  of  the  services  and  also  civil  life.  The  writers 
have  been  invited  to  express  their  own  judt^mcnts  in  their  own  way, 
so  that  the  chapters  are  personal,  not  official.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  welcomed  as  the  first  comprehensive 
and  adequate  accounts  of  the  many  varied  activities  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  graduates  in  every  walk  of  life.  Taken  together  they 
present  a  view  of  its  activity  of  which  our  country  may  well  be  proud. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  in  his  address  (Jtme 
X  ith) : 

**Tbis  institution  has  completed?  its  first  hundred  years  of  life. 
During  that  century  no  other  educational  institution  in  the  land 
has  contributed  so  many  names  as  West  Point  to  the  honor  roll  of 
the  nation's  greatest  citizens.  ♦  ♦  *  The  average  {graduate 
of  West  Point  during  these  hundred  years  has  given  a  greater  sum 
of  tservice  to  the  country  through  his  life  than  has  the  average 
graduate  of  any  other  institution  in  this  broad  land." 

Bvery  graduate  of  the  Academy  is  proud  of  these  memorable 
words.  We  believe  them  to  have  been  deserv'cd  in  the  past.  We 
will  do  our  best  endeavor  that  they  shall  be  true  in  the  future. 

This  then  gives  an  idea  why  "The  Centennial  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy"  should  be  of  such  vital  interest  to  alt  graduates. 

Movincf  beyond  the  introduction  we  find  about  125  pap^es  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  centennial  banquet. 
The  addresses  of  the  several  graduates  who  spoke  on  Alumni  Day 
are  herein  published  in  full,  and  the  responses  to  toasts  at  the  banquet 
follow  shortly  after. 

As  illustrative  of  the  feeling  that  this  event  inspired  it  might 
be  well  to  state  that  at  the  time  the  centennial  banquet  was  taking 
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place  at  West  Point  another  wa??  in  progress  many  miles  away  in 
Manila,  and  yet  another  in  mid-ocean. 

Batufuet  at  Manila,  June  11,  1902. — On  the  X5th  of  April.  1902. 

there  was  orc^anized  at  Manila  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
Centennial  Association  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniverasr>' 
of  the  founding  of  the  Military  Academy.  All  ex-cadets  serving  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  constituted  its  membership.  Its  officers  were 
Col.  W.  A.  Rafferty  (United  States  Military' Academy,  \%b$),  Fresi- 
dcHt;  Lieut. -Col.  George  C.  Grecnough  (1865),  Via -President;  Major 
H.  C.  Carbaugh  (1882),  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  ami  im  ex^cxulwe 
committee  comjxj.sed  of  these  officers,  and  of  Col.  W.  P.  Hall  (1868): 
Capt.  E.  O.  Fech^t  (1868),  Col.  C.  A.  Woodruff  (1871),  Lieut.-Col. 
A.  H.  Russell  (1871),  Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.  Anderson  (1871),  Capt.  F.  de 
W.  Ramsey  (1885),  B.  T.  Clayton  (1886),  W.  W.  Hart  (1889),  J. 
R.  Lindsay  (1892),  J.  A.  Moss  (1894),  C.  McK.  Saltsman  (1896), 
and  A.  S.  Conklin  (1897).  On  June  11th  a  banqucrt  was  given  by 
the  association.  The  menu  is  a  little  pamphlet  bound  in  the  Aca(l( my 
colors  and  illustrated  with  cuts  of  cadet  and  of  army  life.  The 
spirit  of  the  meeting  of  those  graduates,  far  away  from  home,  is  irre- 
sistibly suggested  by  the  make-up  of  the  little  volume.  Here  on  a 
single  page  is  the  drear\'  north  front  of  cadet  barraclcs  with  the  row 
of  memorial  elms,  and  below  it  the  palms  o£  Manila  surrounding 
one  of  the  outlying  blockhouses  for  its  defense.  On  another  page 
is  a  cut  of  cadet  pfuard-mounting  in  camp,  and  below  it  an  auto- 
matic gun  in  action  against  Filipino  insurgents.  Both  scenes  were 
familiar  to  the  to8  graduates  who  sat  down  to  the  centennial  dinner, 
but  their  hearts  u^irnicd  to  the  views  of  their  roek-hound  highland 
home — their  country.  It  was  their  duty  to  serve  that  country, 
and  with  honor,  in  a  distant  land.  As  the  United  States  Army 
transport  Hancock  was  crossing  the  longitude  of  180**  W.,  June  iz, 
J 002,  the  thirty-four  officers  present,  representing  the  classes  of 
1879,  1887.  1888,  1890,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  and  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  celebrated  the  day  by  addresses  and  songs  in  mid- 
Pacific.  Wherever  the  duty  of  a  graduate  called  him  his  heart  was 
with  Alma  Mater  on  this  memorable  day. 

Now  follows  "The  History  of  West  Point,  of  the  Military  Academy 
and  of  the  s.-rvices  of  its  graduates  in  war  and  peace. 

In  the  table  of  contents  we  are  directed  to  chapters  of  varied 
information,  but  of  the  most  tmqualihed  interest  to  one  who  wishes 
to  know  what  the  Academy  is  now,  and  what  the  Academy  has  been 
in  its  first  hundred  years  of  life. 

Below  I  give  sonic  of  the  subjects  dealt  with: 

"Origin  of  the  Military  Academy." 

"Academic  Tlistorv  of  the  Military  Academy," 

••The  Genius  of  West  Point." 

"The  Services  of  Grad<iates  in  the  Various  Wats," 

"The  Services  of  Graduates  as  Explorers,  Builders  of  Railways, 
Canals,  Bridges,  and  the  Like," 

"The  Services  of  Graduates  in  Civil  Life." 

"The  Physical  Training  of  Cadets," 

"Athletic  Sports  at  the  Military  Academy." 

All  this  and  more  is  contained  in  the  first  volume,  while  in  the 
second  volume  we  find: 

"Bibliographies  of  West  Point  (1694-1002)  of  the  Military 
Academy  (1776-1902).  and  01  the  writings  of  graduates  (180a- 
190  a)-" 
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"List  of  Graduates  United  States  Military  Academy,"  etc.,  etc. 
To  those  who  were  present  at  the  centennial  celebration  the 
volumes  will  be  rd  of  very  entertaining  and  wholly  cheerful 

recollections. 

To  the  ones  who  were  vinable  to  attend  (and  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority) the  work  should  be  of  incalculable  value.  Viewing  the 
centennial  volume  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  was  not  present 
at  the  reunion  of  graduates,  I  would  say  that  we  have  nothing  in 
history,  sentiment  or  fact,  more  thoroughly  our  own. 

VV.  I.  Westervelt. 
First  Lieutenant^  Artillcrv  Corps, 


History  of  the  Tliirteeiith  Infantiy.* 

CAPTAIN  McALEXANDER,in  his  history  of  the  regiment,  has 
set  a  pace  that  other  regimental  historians  will  find  it  difficult 
to  surpass.  It  may  be  doubted,  too,  if  all  regiments  possess 
a  regimental  press  capable  of  turnini^  out  so  good  a  specimen  of  the 
bookmaker's  art.  The  binding  and  maps  are  the  work  of  outside 
offices,  but  the  generous  pages,  clean  type,  well  spaced,  wide  margins, 
and  firm  paper  show  the  work  of  the  regimental  press  and  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  handle  the  book.  It  invites  your  attention  by  its  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  then  lives  up  to  its  appearance,  which  is  not 
always  the  case. 

There  are  sixty-five  illustrations,  embracing  portraits  of  sixty- 
eight  named  officers,  two  sergeants  and  one  private  of  the  regiment, 
as  well  as  group  pictures  of  the  regimental  non-commissioned  staiT 
and  baadp  and  the  twelve  companies  which  are  now  in  the  regiment. 
There  are  maps  of  the  United  States,  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkansas 
Post,  Vicksburg,  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  vicinity,  the  San  J  uan  battle- 
field and  of  the  Province  of  |Pengasinan,  Luzon — ^all  ol  which  are 
illustrative  of  deeds  of  the  regiment. 

A  notable  illustration  is  of  the  regimental  color,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed "  First  at  Vicksburg,"  this  inscription  being  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  board  of  officers  convened  by  G.  O.  No.  64,  Head- 
quarters Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  Camp  Sherman,  August  5,  1863,  to 
determine  the  honors  to  be  awarded  to  the  various  regmients  for 
their  deeds  in  the  assault  on  Vicksbtirg.  The  award  of  the  board 
was  as  follows: 

"The  boar  I !  find  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry  entitled 
to  the  'first  honor  at  Vicksburg,'  having  in  a  body  planted  and 
maintained  its  colors  on  the  parapet,  with  a  loss  of  43.3  per  cent., 
including  its  gallant  commander,  Washington,  who  died  at  the 
parapet.  Its  conduct  and  loss,  the  board  after  a  careful  examinatioiL 
believes  unequaled  in  the  army,  and  respectfully  ask  the  general 
commanding  the  department  to  allow  it  the  inscription  awarded." 

A  gallant  tribute  to  a  regular  regiment,  awarded  hy  a  board  con- 
sisting of  one  brigadier-general,  two  ooloneU  and  one  first  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  Volunteers. 

In  the  reading  matter,  three  chaptere  are  devoted  to  the  orwui- 
ixation  of  the  regiment  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  '6x,  and  its 

*Htswrr  o'  ihf  Thirtrcr.ih  R,-^imtnt,  United  States  Infnntn-  Compiled  from  ResimenUl 
Racords  aad  Other  Sources.  By  U.O.  If cAlexander.  Captain;  AdjuUnt.  Thirteenth  lafantry 
Itt^aMatal  Vvmt,  Tbkteaath  Infiatry,  Prank  D.  Omn,  190$. 
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experiences  during  the  Civil  War;  two  chapters  to  the  period  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  war  with  Spain,  one  chapter  to  its  service 
in  Cuba  in  '98,  and  fotir  chapters  to  Philippine  experiences  of  the 

regiment.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  "Military  Commissions  and 
Provost  Courts  in  the  Philippine  Islands/'  by  Capt.  Harvey  W.  Miller, 
Thirteenth  Infantry. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  other  regiments  of  the 
same  number  in  the  United  States  Army.  Of  these  there  have  been 
three — one  organized  for  service  in  the  anticipated  war  with  France, 
1798,  one  for  the  war  with  England  in  i8xs,  and  one  for  the  war 
with  Mexico  in  1847. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  headed  'Incident  and  Comment," 
and  it  preserves  a  number  of  regimental  traditions  and  stories  which 
are  well  worth  i^reservin.i,'. 

Captain  McAlexander,  in  his  preface,  cites  the  modesty  of  those  , 
who  participated  in  great  deeds  as  an  obstacle  to  the  preparation  of 
his  history.  It  is  a  pity  officers  do  not  more  generally  wTite  out  their 
reminiscences.  After  twenty  years'  knocking  about,  most  officers 
have  a  fund  of  incident  illustrative  vi  the  duties,  joys  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  service,  and  of  the  persoynu  l  thereof  that  is  of  unfailing 
interest.  Official  reports  give  a  bare,  bold  outline  of  what  has  taken 
place,  but  such  a  letter  as  that  of  a  former  captain  of  the  regiment, 
given  on  page  seventy-three  et  seq.,  will  have  the  attention  of  the 
average  reader  who  will  not  turn  the  images  to  read  official  reports. 

All  regiments  have  their  unofficial  life,  with  a  wealth  of  material 
in  it  which  should  be  preserved  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
those  who  follow  after. 

The  Thirteenth  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  historian,  and  Captain 
McAlexander  on  the  successful  result  of  his  labors. 

S.  C.  Mills. 

Insp,  Gen,  DepU 


A  Monster  Heroism.'*' 

PORT  ARTHUR,"  by  Richard  Barry,  is  an  account  of  the 
investment  and  capture  of  that  Stronghold  by  the  Japanese 
Army  in  the  war  just  ended. 
The  story,  so  vividly  told,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  descriptive  writing, 
and  as  the  author  was  one  of  the  correspondents  with  the  Japanese 
Army,  the  account  naturally  has  a  strong  Japanese  flavor;  yet  the 
manv  references  to  Russian  bravery  and  Russian  achievement  be- 
speak the  author's  impartiality. 

Thp  opportunities  '  f  the  author,  who  is  evidently  a  keen  observer, 
to  study  the  high  Japanese  officials  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
as  well  as  the  men  in  the  ranks,  give  especial  value  to  his  estimates 
of  the  ability  and  character  of  the  Japanese  people. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  and  illustrated  with  exceedingly  good 
reproductions  of  very  artistic  pictures.  H.  O.  S.  H. 

*Pon  Arthur— A  Monsttr  Htrtnsm.    By  Richard  Barry.    New  York:  MoOat  Ward  ft  Co., 
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Hmando  de  Soto.* 

AI^THOUGH  De  Soto  has  been  dead  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  everything  relating  to  his  remarkable  career  continties  to 
excite  our  interest.  The  volumes  which  arc  the  subject  of  this 
rcvif'w  contain  the  narratives  of  the"  Gentleman  of  Elvas."  "  Biedma," 
and  ivanjel,"  The  later  was  private  secretary  of  De  Soto,  and 
his  diary  is  here  published  in  English  for  the  first  time.  The  editor 
in  his  introduction  to  these  narratives  says  that  the  object  in  publica- 
tion has  been  to  place  within  the  reach  of  everj'^one  interested  in  the 
subject  the  three  most  important  contemporary  sources  relating  to  the  • 
expedition  of  De  Soto.  The  "  Gentleman  of  Elvas  "  tells  us  "  that  on 
Sunday  the  iSth  day  of  May  in  the  year  1^39  Dc  Soto  sailed  from 
Havana  with  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels.  On  Friday  the  30th  they  landed 
in  Florida  and  commenced  explorations  into  the  interior.  They 
found  the  Indians  exceedini^ly  ready  with  their  weapons,  and  so  war- 
like and  nimble  that  they  had  no  fear  of  footmen,  for  if  these  charge 
upon  them  they  flee,  and  when  they  turn  their  backs  they  are  pres- 
e?itly  upon  them."  The  narrative  of  the  "Gentleman  of  Elvas"  is 
filled  with  varied  and  inierosting  details  of  De  Soto's  great  expe- 
dition, and  of  the  hardships  and  meetings  with  Indians  that  were 
encountered  by  him  and  his  followers. 

Ranjel  writes  "Saturday,  the  last  of  April,  1540,  the  army  set 
out  from  the  place  of  barricade  and  marched  nine  days  through  a 
deserted  country  and  by  a  rouj,'h  way,  mountainous  and  SWampy, 
until  May  8th,  when  they  came  to  the  first  village  of  Quizqw.  which 
they  took  by  assault  and  captured  much  people  and  clothes;  but 
De  Soto  promptly  restored  them  to  liberty  and  had  everything  re- 
stored t^ )  them  for  fear  of  war,  although  that  was  not  enough  to  make 
friends  of  these  Indians.  A  league  beyond  this  village  they  came 
upon  another  with  abundance  of  com,  and  scxni  again,  after  another 
league,  upon  another  likewise  amply  provisioned.  There  they  saw 
the  great  river'  (the  Missis-sippij.  Saturday,  May  21st,  the  force 
went  along  to  a  plain  between  the  river  and  a  small  village,  and  set  np 
quarters  and  began  to  build  four  barges  to  cross  over  to  the  opt  nsitf 
side.  Many  of  these  conquerors  said  tnis  river  was  larger  than  the 
Danube." 

In  the  narrative  by  the  "Gentleman  of  Elvas"  the  death  of 
Hernando  de  Soto  is  chronicled  as  follows: 

"The  'governor.'  conscious  that  the  hour  approached  in  which  he 
should  depart  this  life,  commanded  that  all  the  King's  officers  should 

be  called  before  him,  the  captains  and  the  principal  personages,  to 
•whom  he  made  a  speech.  He  said  that  he  was  about  to  into 
the  presence  of  God,  to  give  accovuu  of  all  his  past  life,  and  since  He 
had  beer,  pleased  to  take  him  away  at  such  a  time,  and  when  he  could 
recofrni^ce  the  moment  of  his  death,  he,  His  most  unworthy  servant, 
rendered  Him  hearty  thanks.  He  confessed  his  deep  obligations  to 
them  all,  whether  present  or  absent,  for  their  great  qualities,  their 
love  and  loyalty  to  his  person,  well-tried  in  the  suffrance  of  hardship, 
which  he  ever  wished  to  honor,  and  had  designed  to  reward,  when  the 
Almighty  should  be  pleased  to  give  him  repose  from  labour  with 
greater  iums] leriiy  to  his  fortune.  He  bei^y:ed  that  they  would  ]->ray 
for  him.  that  through  mercy  he  might  be  pardoned  his  sins,  and  his 

•/fwr^ipt  cf  tkt  Cornrtf  Htmandc  Dt  Scto,   »Voli.  Ittottnted.   NewYoric:  A.  S- 
BarneK  tt  Co.  iqoa. 
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soul  be  received  in  jrlovy.  lie  asked  that  they  would  relieve  him  of 
the  char)a:e  he  held  over  them,  as  well  of  the  indebtedness  he  was  under 
to  them  all,  and  to  forgive  him  any  wrongs  they  might  have  received  at 
his  hands.  To  prevent  any  divisions  that  might  arise,  as  to  who 
should  command,  he  asked  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  elect  a 
principal  and  able  person  to  be  governor,  one  with  whoni  they  should 
all  be  satisfied  and,  beings  chosen,  they  would  swear  bef(^re  him  to 
obey:  that  this  would  fjrcatly  satisfy  him,  abate  somewhat  the  pains 
he  suffered,  and  moderate  the  anxiety  of  leaving  them  in  a  country 
they  knew  not  where." 

Everyone  interested  in  the  explorations  of  De  Soto  or  in  the 
history  of  the  period  when  Spain  was  in  America  will  find  these 
narratives  as  interesting  as  the  tomanoe  of   Robinson  Crusoe." 

E.  H. 


The  Giant  of  Three  Wats.* 

THAT  Winficld  Scott  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
truly  great  man,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  soldier,  is  readily 
determined  by  those  who  read  the  history  of  his  life  and  are 
familiar  with  the  period  of  his  active  work,  but  in  these  latter  days 

when  heroes  rephu  e  vnvh  other  almost  as  ra|ndly  as  the  nights  follow 
the  days,  there  are  many  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  think  of  those 
whose  sacrifices  and  achievements  a  few  generations  back  contribute 
to  the  happiness  and  contentment  now  enjoyed, unless  special  atten- 
tion is  dra^^^^  to  them.  To  these  persons  such  a  book  as  this  short 
biograjjhy  of  (reneral  Scott  by  James  Barnes  is  especially  valuable. 

The  work  is  so  condensed  that  only  the  most  prominent  events 
in  the  life  of  General  Scott  are  recorded,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  reuiind 
one  of  the  difficulties  he  overcame  in  establishing  his  place  in  history 
and  working  his  way  into  the  affections  of  the  Americati  pt ople. 

The  book  is  one  which  should  especially  be  in  all  school  libraries 
and  is  an  excellent  one  to  be  read  by  the  busy  man  who  has  per- 
mitted daily  cares  to  crowd  from  his  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  achievement  of  one  of  the  nation's  earlier  idols. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  and  tastefully  bound.  Foiir  artistic 
drawmgs  by  Gordon  H.  Grant  admirably  illustrate  as  many  incidents 
related  in  the  text.  H.  O.  S.  H. 


Slocttm  and  His  Heii.t 

THIS  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War.  Very  compact,  it  is  full  of  information,  absolutely  accu- 
rate. The  Twelfth  Corps  is  fortunate  in  its  historian  The 
biography  of  Maj.-Gen.  Henry  Warner  Slocum  matches  well  with 
the  story  of  his  men. 

Slocum  and  his  men  did  their  duty  to  the  full  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  until  after  Gettysburg  and  thenceforward  in  the  West.  At 

*Tkg  Giani  of  Thrtt  Wars:  Life  o£  Gen.  Winfjeitl  Scott.  By  James  Hames  (111  )  NVw 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1003. 

t/w  Mtmoriam — H«wy  Womn  Stoctm — t836*iS94>  Rublished  by  authority  of  the  State 
«f  N«w  Yoik,  under  Ibe  SuparvUioa  of  the  N.  Y.  Monoraentt  Cowinieston.    Albany,  1904. 
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Antietftm  they  preceded  Sumner's  Corps  and  suffered  severely,  losing 
among  others  their  fine  old  veteran  commander,  General  Mansfield. 
At  Chancellorsville,  too,  they  had  a  strenuous  time  of  it.  At  Gettys- 
burg, the  corps  was  split  up  and  "bucketed  about"  in  a  bewildenng 
way,  but  its  fraction,  wherever  placed,  were  barriers  impassable  to 
the  Confederates.  The  "bluff  "  of  Greene's  Brigade — a  mere  skeleton 
— on  the  night  of  July  2.  1863.  saved  otir  right  flank,  to  which  our 
reserve  artillery  and  line  uf  su]>p]ies  were  perilously  close.  The:  t  was 
nothing  spectacular  about  that  fierce  tight  of  a  mere  skirmish  line  in 
the  dark,  but  it  served  as  good  a  purpose  as  the  occupation  of  Little 
Round  Top  under  General  Warren,  the  advance  to  the  Salient  by 
General  Sickles, which  disconcerted  the  plans  of  Longstreet  to  ttim 
our  left,  the  sacrifice  of  the  First  Minnesota  by  General  Hancock, 
or  even  the  repulse  of  Pidcett.  In  the  Chattanooga  campaign,  the 
Twelfth  Corps  was  conspicuous  in  the  famous  "Battle  above  the 
Clouds"  and  then  "from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea"  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  final  surrender  the  "star**  corps  achieved  much  and  earned  de* 
served  qlory. 

The  life  of  General  Slocum  cannot  well  be  siunmarized.  The  book 
tells  of  his  troubles  in  and  before  the  war.    Those  troubles  continued 

after  the  war,  but  he  triumphed  over  all.  Very  unselfish  and  modest, 
he  was  stubbornness  personified  in  holdin;^  to  what  was  right.  The 
expression  for  which  he  is  must  famous  was  simply  characteristic. 
At  the  famous  council  of  war  at  Gettysburg,  when  gallant  generals 
had  an  idea  that  jn-rhaps  it  might  be  well  to  retire  to  Pipe  Creek, 
Slocum's  words  were,  "Stay  and  fight  it  out."  All  his  life  he  was 
unbudgeable,  but  he  was  appreciated.  A  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
him  has  recently  been  erected  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived 
and  died. 

The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  buckram,  with  numerous  ex- 
cellent illustrations,  four  elaborate  maps  of  Antietam,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Gettysburg  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and  a  fine  portrait  of 
General  Slocum  for  a  frontispiece.  O'G. 


Dictionary  of  Battles.'^ 

THIS  volume  is  a  handy  and  useful  reference  book  in  which  the 
author  has  jjathered  data  relating  to  about  two  thousand  of 
the  great  or  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Beginning  with  the 
eariiest  known  conflicts,  the  list  is  brought  down  to  include  the  earlier 
engajiremcnts  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  just  ended.  The  list  is 
arranged  alphabetically.  From  comparisons  made  with  standard 
works  the  information  is  found  to  be  reliable.  The  best  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  work  can  be  given  by  reptrinting  the  data  regarding 
a  single  one  of  the  battles  chosen  at  random,  for  instance* 

"leutiien  (seven  years  war). 

"Fought  December  5,  1757,  between  33,000  Prussians  tmder 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  90,000  Austrians,  under  Prince  Charles,  of 

Lorraine  and  Count  Daun.  Frederick  made  a  feigned  attack  on  the 
Austrian  right  wing,  and  then  under  cover  of  ground  withdrew  the 

^  *Die§i«Hary  «f  Bsftliv.  Ftoni  BuliMt  D«te  to  flM  Prestnt  Time.  By  ThoaiM  Bcnfiald 
Hurbottl*.  New  York:  B.  P.  Dattod  tt  Co.,  1905. 
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major  part  of  his  force,  and  strongly  attacked  the  Austrian  left, 
which  was  driven  back  and  finally  ovcrthro\ra  by  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
The  Austrians  lost  7000  killed  and  wounded,  20,000  prisoners,  in- 
dudinfr  three  generals  and  134  guns.  The  Prussians  lost  5000  killed 
and  wounded.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Rrcslau  surrendered 
to  Frederick,  with  over  18,000  troops,  on  December  loth." 

H.  O.  S.  H. 


x8is— Waterloo** 

THIS  interesting?  translation  of  the  work  of  a  member  ot  the  French 
Academy  is  thorotigh  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subdivision  of 
topics  and  their  order.  Prom  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  create 
an  army  on  his  return  from  Elba,  to  the  rout  of  the  armv  cm  the  night 
oi  the  1 8th,  the  movements  and  contacts  of  troops  are  fully  described, 
and  with  great  fairness  from  the  French  point  of  view,  although  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  result,  usuaUy  laid  upon  the  Emperor,  is 
placed  upon  his  subordinates. 

Fighting  the  battle  over,  he  thinks  that  if  d'Erlon  had  not  been  a 
half  hour  late.  Vandame  over  three  hours,  and  Ney  too  circtuiiq>ect, 
the  army  woultl  have  been  across  the  Sambre  River  before  noon,  and 
Bliicher  and  Wellington  would  have  been  separated  over  twenty 
lei^es.  Again,  if  his  subordinates  had  been  properly  inspired,  Lig^y 
would  have  become  a  crushing  blow.  Grouchy,  he  describes  as  acting 
like  a  blind  man,  and  whom  Napoleon  did  nothing  to  enlighten.  Na- 
poleon relied  on  Grouchy  to  close  in  on  his  right,  but  not  usitU  one 
o'clock  i>n  the  day  of  Waterloo  did  Napoleon  despatch  the  order  to 
Grouchy  to  do  so. 

The  work  is  a  scholarly  and  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Waterloo,  and  a  summary  of  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  wiU  indicate 
its  manner  of  execution. 

He  says:  "  Never  did  Napoleon  exercise  more  eilectively  the  com- 
mand, and  never  w^as  his  action  more  direct.  But,  obliged  precisely 
to  play  that  rC^lc  of  sergent  He  hafaillr,  which  is  condemned  by  Maurice 
de  Saxe,  he  employed  himself  entirely  in  repairing  the  mistakes,  the 
forgetfulness  and  the  faults  of  his  lieutenants.  And,  seeing  all  his 
combinations  miscarr^-inq-,  all  the  attacks  ir  vinc^  unsuccessful,  his 
generals  wasting  his  finest  troops,  his  last  army  melting  away  in  their 
hands,  and  the  enemy  laying  down  the  law  to  him,  he  lost  resolution 
with  confidence,  hesitated,  confined  himself  to  providing  for  the  most 
imminent  perils,  awaited  the  hour,  allowed  it  to  pass,  and  dared  no 
risk  all  in  time  to  save  all."  C.  E.  L. 


The  Post  Exduuige. 

THE  above  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Captain  P.  S.  Armstrong 
United   States  Army,   published  by    the  Franklin-Hudson 
Pubhshing  Company.    As  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  book 
ivill  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  post  exchange  officers,  especially 
when  they  have  been  detailed  in  charge  of  their  first  exchange. 

It  contains  notes  on  methods  of  buying,  selling,  marking,  checking, 

*W<U»rU»'  Bv  Henrv  Hou«i%y«.  tnintlated  by  S.R.  Willis,  published  by  FnnkUn-HtidMn 
PaUUhios  Co>,  Kmmu  City,  Ho.,  oct.  mad  img»  a6t* 
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—in  fact  on  everything  pertainini^  to  the  condnct  of  an  exchange,  and 

ends  with  a  very  simple  and  practical  method  of  keepincr books,  which, 
if  followed,  would  do  much  to  simplify  and  unify  the  various  systems 
now  in  vogue  in  the  army. 

Sample  pages  of  the  books  and  blanks  to  be  used  in  the  transaction 
of  business  are  included  in  the  volume. 


HIS  tale  of  romance  is  <!et  in  the  frame  of  the  incidents  of  the 


I  Revolutionary  War  about  Bennington.  Stark,  his  observa- 
*      tion  about  Molly,  Ethan  Allen  and  his  bold  request  to  Parson 

Dewey,  who,  at  nieetint^.  p:ave  God  the  glory  for  Ticonderoga,  to  please 
make  mention  that  he  was  there,  Tories,  Patriots,  spies  and  lovers,  all 
find  place  and  plenty  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  pages  of  the  novel.  The 
authoress  is  the  daughter  of  General  Peck,  for  many  years  Adjutant- 
general  of  Vermont,  and  has  brought  to  the  construction  of  her  ston'  a 
fund  of  historical  data  and  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  true 
Green  Mountain  girl.  The  stirring  incidents  of  war  are  deftly  inter- 
woven with  the  gentler  experiences  of  the  heroine.  Tt  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  clean-cut  American  novel,  full  of  action  and  of  absorbing 
interest  throughout,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  to  holiday 
book  buyers. 

*Hbstbr  ov  thb  Gkantc.  By  Theodore  Pedt  (Ort.  p  4*9.  Pox  DuflMd  Je  Co.  New  Yoilt» 

1905  > 


Le  Chef  d'eacadron  d'ArtUlerie  Ferrus,  Directeur  "  Revue  d'ArtilUxie." 

Among  the  interesting  articles  contained  in  the  Journal  of 
THE  Military  Service  Institution  of  March  and  April,  1905,  I 
have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  article  "  The  CaUber  of  the 
Revolver,"  by  Major  BuUard. 

I  believe  that  this  officer  is  perfectly  right  to  fight  against  the 
revolver  of  small  caliber,  having  besides  the  experience  of  the  war, 
when  the  revolver  was  considerably  used.  We  have  fallen  in  the 
same  error  like  a  great  many  other  armies,  with  our  revolver  of 
8  m.m.  (.32)  and  I  wish  to  make  my  comrades  of  the  French  army 
acquainted  with  the  arguments  of  Major  BuUard,  consequently  ask 
for  authority  to  publish  in  the  "  Revue  d'Artillerie"  the  translation 
of  Major  Bullard's  article. 


E.  M.  J.,  Jr. 


Hester  of  the  Grants.* 


COMMENT  AUD  CRITICISM. 

{Conttnued  from  page  s^4') 


"The  Caliber  of  the  Revolver.'* 
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Journal  of  the  Royal  Artillery. — ( /ii/y.)— The  R.  A.  Regimental 
Plate  at  Woolwich.  The  Field-Gun  of  1905.  Searching  Areas.  The 
Organization,  Equipment  and  Emplnymcnt  of  Garrison  Artillery 
Companies.  (-  If  .c  ) — Principles  that  should  j^^overn  the  allotment  to, 
and  the  employment  in.  Coast  Fortresses,  of  Light  Q.  F.  Guns,  etc. 
R.  A.  Regimental  Plate,  etc.  {Si^p!.} — Proposal  to  add  12-inch  B.  L. 
Guns  to  Armament  of  First-class  Fortresses.  Principles  that  should 
govern  the  Allotment  to,  and  the  Employment  in.  Coast  Portresses  of 
Lit^'ht  Q.  F.  Gun?;.  Why  have  we  rtiurncd  to  Case  i?  The  Con- 
struction of  Tactical  and  Strategical  Schemes  and  Problems.  Dis- 
cipline. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, — (June.) — Com- 
parison between  Continental  and  English  Methods  of  Military  Edu- 
cation. To  Lhasa  witli  the  Tibet  Expedition,  1903- 1904.  Manual 
o£  Instruction  in  Field  Works  for  the  Japanese  Infantry.  ^  {July.) — 
French  Second-class  Armored  Cruiser  C^aMc:>'.  The  Militia  in  1905. 
Possibility  of  Our  Fleets  and  Harbors  being  Surjirised.  Organization 
and  Work  of  Army  Corps.  Division  and  Brigade  Staffs  in  the  Ger- 
man Army.  A  Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Irish  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  Dillon,  etc.,  in  Service  of  France.  (Aug.) — Modem 
Military  Riflet;  Volunteers  in  1905.  Royal  Military  College  of 
Canada.  Indian  Sibahdar  Cavalry.  {St- pi,) — Comfort  of  Troops  on 
Active  Service.  Imperial  Yeomanry  in  1905,  Formation  of  a  Royal 
Army  Reserve  Staff  ror]>s  of  Officers  for  British  and  Indian  Armies. 
How  Shall  We  Deal  with  the  Wounded  in  a  Naval  War.  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies. 

♦   

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons. — (July.) — The 
Needs  and  Advantages  of  an  International  Congress  of  Military  Sior- 
geons.  Camp  Sanitation.  U.  S.  Naval  Medical  School.  Military 
Hygiene,  Its  Theoretical  and  Practical  Study  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  Militia  Forces.  (A  ) — Organization  and  Operation  of  the  Medl-* 
cal  Service  at  the  Front  in  Modern  Warfare.  The  Sanitary  Sergeant. 
Surgical  Experiment  after  a  Venezuelan  Battle.  Experiences  of  a 
National  Guard  Regiment  in  Maneuvers  at  Manassas.  Medication  on 
the  Firing  Line.  The  Svirgeon  of  the  National  Guard.  The  Use  nf 
Motor  Wagons  in  the  Medical  Service  at  the  Front.  (Sept.) — Sanitary 
Study  of  Culebra  as  a  Naval  Base.  Military  Medical  Education. 
Perforating  Gun-shot  Wound  of  the  Stomach.  Note  on  Tropical 
Dvsenter}''.  (Oct.) — Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Fractiires. 
Relations  of  the  Medical  Department  to  the  Health  of  Armies.  First 
Aid  to  the  Wounded  in  Naval  Battles.  Chest  Wound  by  a  Krag 
Rifle,  etc.  Construction  in,  and  Equipment  of  Military  Hospitals  for 
Contagious  Diseases.    The  Medical  Officer  in  Campaign. 

Journal  nf  the  United  States  Cavalry  Association. — (July.) — The 
Resources  of  Russian  Railroads  in  Peace  and  War.  Five  Years  a 
Dragoon,  '49  to  '54.  Effectiveness  of  Rifle  Fire  Target  Practice. 
Scouts.   Visual  Drill  Signals.  (Oct.)— The  Service  Pistol  and  Its 
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Calibf  r     Pistol  Shooting.    Some  Indian  Experiences.  Yellowstone 

Expedition  of  1873.    Five  Years  a  Draj,'oon — '49  to  '54 — ^Cont. 

Journal  of  the  UniUd  States  Artillery. — {May.) — Coast  Artillery. 
Projectiles.    Targets  for  Coast  Artillery  Practice.    Mobile  Artillery 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Infantry  Association. — (July.) — Ath- 
letic TrainiivB:.    R61e  of  the  Ifacnine  61m  in  Modem  War.    A  Ifi- 

litiaman's  View  of  the  ^^anasRas  Maneuvers.  National  Guardsman's 
View  of  Manassas.  Reserves,  Districts  and  Mobilisation.  Imperial 
Chinese  Infantry.  Company  Cooks  and  IQtchens.  The  Nefr  lurch- 
ing Shoe.  Why  Captains  of  Infantry  Should  be  Mounted.  (Oct.) — 
The  Recruit  Depot,  Columbus  Barracks.  Field  Service  in  Mindanao. 
Marching.  Rftle  of  Machine  Guns  in  Modem  War.  Annual  Athletic 
and  Gymnastic  Tests  for  the  Army.  Physical  Training  in  the  Amy. 
How  to  Obtain  a  Good  First  Sergeant.  Plea  for  the  Emergency 
Ration.  Elevation  and  Windage  Charts.  Combination  Intrenching 
Tool  and  Wife  Cutter. 

Journal  UniUd  Service  InsHiutum  of  Itidia. — {April.) — Circum- 
stances Which  Determined  such  Extensive  Employment  of  Mounted 

Troops  in  the  Latter  Phases  of  the  Boer  War,  etc.  The  Two  Sieq;es 
of  Bhurtpoor.  Russian  Strategy  in  Manchuria.  Can  Cavalry  Charge 
Unbroken  Infantry?  Scheme  for  Facilitating  Inter-Communication 
During  Action.  Route  Marching.  Military  Snow-Shoeing  in  Sweden. 
Notes  of  Training  of  British  Infantry  Scouts  in  Reconnaissance. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  ArfiHery  Institution. — {June.) — An 
Epitome  of  the  Afghan  War:  i878-'79  and  i879-'8o.  A  Neglected 
Item  in  Tactical  Problems  of  the  Future.  Royal  Artillery  and  Army 
Topography.  Scheme  for  Controlling  Battery  Fire  from  a  Distance. 
Targets  and  Models  for  instruction  in  Barracks.  Protection  for  In- 
fantfy  in  Action. 

Revue  Militaire. — {Aug.) — New  Gterman  Military  Laws  of  April, 
1905.  Reorganization  of  the  English  Army.  {Sept.) — Recruiting 
of  the  Of^cers  in  Prussia.  Law  and  Legislation  on  the  Status  of  the 
Non-Commianoned  Officer  of  the  Italian  Army. 

Revue  de  V Armie  Beige. — (M ay- June.) — Notes  Concerning  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  Employment  of  Reserves  on  Mhit  Battle>fidd. 
Military  Art  at  the  Exposition  of  Lige. 

Revue  d'Artillerie. — {Aug.) — Sick  and  Wounded  in  the  Japanese 
Army.    New  Heavy  Rapid-firing  Field  Howitzers  of  the  German 

Army. 

Royal  Engineers  Journal. — {July.) — Xew  Measurements  of  the 
Distance  of  the  Sun.  Railways  m  War.  Organization  oi  Engineers 
for  an  Infantry  Division.  Landing  Operations  at  the  Essex  Ma- 
neuvers, 1 904.  Search-lights  in  Recent  Night  Operations  at  Chatham. 
The  Army  S3rstem  of  Correspondence.  TwWne  on  Atlantic  Steamers. 
(.'l?<t,'.) — Training  and  Organizatii n  of  Military  Engineers.  Organ- 
ization of  Royal  Engineers  for  War.  Army  Railway  Organization. 
The  Siberian  Railway.  Battle  of  Telissu  or  Vafangu.  Design  of  Tall 
Chimneys.  {Sept.) — The  R.  E.  South  African  War  Memorial.  Short 
Skf^tch  of  K'apolcon's  Campaign  in  Italy,  i796-'97.  Militar>'  Educa- 
tion m  the  U.  S.  of  America.  Ritle  Ranges.  Engineers  of  the  Span- 
ish Army.   Persian  Deserts  and  Gardens. 
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United  Service  (New  York). — {July.) — Diary  of  a  Canoe  Expedi- 
tion into  the  Everglades  in  1842.  The  Times  History  of  the  War  in 
South  Africa.  The  Art  of  War  in '62.  Shiloh.  {Aug.) — First  March 
of  the  Fifth  Infantry  in  Montana.  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Retribution  of  Dona  Clara.  {Sept.) — Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  The  Contest  for  Sea-Pow^.  The  Modem 
War,  etc.  Old  Prance  and  Young  America.  British  Naval  Policy 
and  German  .\pp:rations.  •  Strate^jy  and  Tactics  of  the  RttSflO* 
Japanese  War.    Militarv*  Reminiscences  of  the  Rebellion. 

United  Service  Magazine  (London). — {July.) — The  Japanese  Tra- 
falgar. The  Future  of  Submarine  Mining.  Can  Coast  Artillery  be 
Manned  by  Volunteers?  Russo-Japanese  War.  Minor  Bxpeditions 
of  the  British  Army.  1803  to  1815.  The  First  of  the  Great  Drives. 
Military  Engineering  in  Peace  and  War.  Entrenching  and  Range- 
finding.  Cavalry  Regiments.  The  Armory  System  m  New  York. 
The  Sword  and  the  Pen.  Notes  on  Imperial  Federation  for  Defence. 
{Aug.) — Biassed  Criticism.  Speed.  Battle  of  Trafalp^ar.  Minor  !%x- 
peditions  of  the  British  Army,  1803-1815.  Russo-Japanese  War. 
Transmission  of  Orders  and  I  nf ormation  in  War.  The  Price  of  Peace. 
The  Short  Rifle.  Result  of  Bad  Shooting.  Jobbery  under  Arms. 
The  Underpaid  Army  Officer.  The  Case  of  the  N.  C.  O.  {Sept.) — 
Notes  on  the  Principles  of  Naval  Battle  Tactics.  The  Evolution  of 
Modem  Si.unallin^x.  The  Passing  of  Port  Royal.  Speculations  with 
Regard  to  Possible  Developments  of  Mechanical  Appliances  in  Warfare. 
Minor  Bxpeditions  of  British  Army.  1 80  3  - 1 8 1 5 .  Russo-Japanese  War. 
A  Permanent  Army  on  Permanent  Principles.  The  Gods  of  War. 
Regimental  Otficers.  Faiiure  of  the  Double-Company  System.  The 
Training  of  the  Soldier.  {Oct.) — Nelson  and  Trafalgar.  He  was  a 
Man  to  Love.  Personality  <n  Xelson.  Recent  Calumniators  of 
Nelson.  The  Standard  Nelson  and  His  Times  in  His  Relation  to  Our 
Empire  To-day.  Imperial  Defence.  Nelson's  Tactics  at  Trafalgar. 
The  Militia — Its  Past  and  Future.  Early  History  of  the  Yeomanry. 
Volunteers  a  Centiury  After  Trafalgar.  Canadian  Militia,  Past, 
Present  and  Future. 


Baval. 

Proceedings  of  the  United  Slates  Xaval  I uslitiitc.--  (Jidic.) — The 
Truth  about  Naval  Administration.  Desertions  from  the  Navy. 
The  Submarine  as  an  Enemy.  Promotion,  Present  and  Pros- 
pective. Addendum  to  "Operations  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  in  the  Philippine  Archipelaijo.  1 898-1902. — (Sept.) — Com- 
promiseless  S hippo.  Commodore  Riddle's  Visit  to  Japan  in  1846.  ' 
Draft  of  a  Bill  for  increasing  the  Commissioned  Personnel  of  the 
Line  of  the  Navy,  The  Naval  Acatlemy  ^^iniat^:re  of  John  Paul 
Jones.  Aid  to  Systematic  Firing  of  Marine  Boilers.  A  Personal 
Error  in  estimating  the  Direction  of  a  Sound.  William  Chauvenet 
and  the  IT.  S.  Naval  Academy.  The  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Recoil, 
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Received  for  Library  and  Review. 

The  Gunner's  Examiner.  Prepared  by  Harold  E.  Clokc,  Capt.  A.C. 
U.  S.  Army,    (N'ew  York.)    John  Wiley  &  Sons.,  1905. 

18x5.  Waterloo.  By  Henry  Houssaye  of  the  French  Academy. 
(Kansas  City,  Mo.)    FraTikUn>Hud8on  Pub.  0>.  1905. 

The  Post  Exchange.  By  Captain  F.  S.  Armstrong,  U.S.A.  (Kan> 
sas  City,  Mo.)    FrankUn-Uudson  Pub.  Co.,  1905. 

The  Prevention  of  Disease  in  Armies  in  the  Field.  By  Robert  Cald- 
well. F.  R,  C.  S..  D.  P.  H.  Major  K.  A.  M.  C.  {Sew  York.) 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  1905. 

History  of  the  Thirteenth  U,  S,  Infantry.  By  U.  G.  McAlexander. 
Captain,   Adjutant  Thirteenth  Infantiy.    Regimental  Press 

Thirteenth  Infantry.,  1905. 

The  Science  of  War.  By  Col.  C.  F.  R.  Henderson.  (New  York.) 
Longman's  Green  &  Co.,  1905. 

From  the  Yalu  to  Port  Arthur.  By  Oliver  Ellsworth  Wood,  Lieut. 

Colonel    U.    S.    Artillery.    (Late    ^^ilitar>'  Attach^)  (Kansas 

City,  Mo.)     Frankliti-J IiifI?;oii  Pub.  Co.,  TQ05. 

Catechism  on  hicid  I'rainin^.  Third  Edition.  By  Major  S.  T* 
Banninjf,  Royal  Munstcr  Fusileers.    Gale  &  Poldcn,  Ltd.,  1905. 

i\'otcs  and  SuciQcstions  of  the  Xerv  Infantry  Drill  Regulations.  By 
Capt.  ^^.  B.  Stewart,  Eighth  Infantry.  Senior  Instructor 
Infantry  Tactics  U.  S.  Mil.  Academy  and  Capt.  R.  C.  Davis, 
Asst.  Instructor  U.  S.  M.  C.  (Kansas  City,  Mo.)  Franklin- 
Hudson  Pub.  Co.,  1905. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  War  Department  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
June  30,  1904.  Vol.  XI.  Keport  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission.   Part  I.    (Washington.)    Gov.  Printing  Office.,  1905. 

The  Provisioning  of  the  Modern  Army  in  the  Field.  By  Col.  Henry 
G.  Sharpe.  Asst.  Com.,  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  (Kansas  City,  Mo.)  Frank- 
lin-Hudson Pub.  Co.,  1905. 

ThcChina-JapatiWar.  By  Vladimir,  lately  of  the  *  *  ♦  Diplo- 
matic Mission  to  Korea.  (Kansas  City,  Mo.)  Franklin-Hudson- 
Pub.  Co.,  1905. 

The  Truth  about  the  War.  Bjr  J.  Tabumo.  Translated  by  Victoria 
von  Kreuter.    (Kansas  City,  Mo.)    Franklin-'Hudson  Pub.  Co., 

1905. 
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Return 
of 

Confed- 
erate 


A  i)leasant  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Institution, 

since  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  was 

the  return  of  the  battle  flag:  of  the  Eighteenth  Alabama 

Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  which  was  deposited  in  ovir  Museum 

n::iTT,-  years  at,'o  by  the  late  Major-General    S.  Wiley 

Crawford,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 

Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg  and  Five  Forks.  The 

flag  was  inscribed,  "5^i7f»/j,"  *'  Farntingion,"  "  B  lackland" 

The  correspondence  relating  to  the  matter  follows: 

State  of  Alabama, 
Dbparthbnt  of  Archives  and  History. 

"September  la,  1905. 

"My  dear  Sir'- — T  have  the  hon^  r  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  Sth  inst.,  advising  me 
of  the  return  to  this  State  of  the  flag  of  the  i8th  Alabama 
Regiment  by  the  Military  Service  Institution,  of  whicb 
ygu  are  Secrctar\'.    The  flag  reached  us  promptly. 

"In  behalf  of  the  State,  it  now  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  thank  your  Executive  Council  for  its  patriotic 
conduct  in  the  premises.  I  also  desire  to  thank  you  for 
your  good  offices  in  hastening  favorable  action. 

"Herewith  I  enclose  clipping  from  the  Afotttgonury 
Advertiser  of  the  gth  inst  .  In  which  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  receipt  of  the  flag. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  M.  Owem. 

The  SiicKKTAkY, 
Military  Sbkvicb  Institutiov, 

SENDS  BACK  THE  FLAG. 
Montgomery  Advertiser, 

The  f!ag  of  the  old  Eighteenth  Alabama  Regiment,  which 
signalled  to  battle  so  many  of  the  Confederate  braves  of  this 
section  of  the  State,  now  nestles  in  the  pennant  collection  of 
the  Alabama  Department  of  An^ives  and  History,  having 
been  received  yesterday  bv  Governor  Jclks  from  the  Military 
Service  Institution  of  the  tJnited  States  at  Governor's  Island. 
The  flag  was  obtained  principally  through  the  endeavors  o£ 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  director  of  the  departmmit. 

The  bunting,  with  its  torn  and  tattered  folds,  was  received 
through  the  mails,  having  been  sent  by  Brigadier-General  T.  F. 
Rodenbough,  of  the  United  States  army,  secretary  of  the  Ser- 
vice Institution.  It  was  through  the  kindness  of  a  lady  in 
New  Orleans  that  Dr.  Owen  was  informed  of  the  flaj^  beinfj  on 
exhibition  in  the  museum  of  the  institution.  She  happened  to 
see  it  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York  and  Governors  Island. 
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Her  discovery  was  repjorted  to  Dr.  Owen  who  inimediatelv 
thereafter  began  negotiating  for  its  return  here.  The  lady  s 
information  came  through  Gertoml  George  P.  Harrison,  of 
Opelika,  Cominandcr  of  the  Akibaina  Division  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  whom  she  wrote  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

An  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  bv  Dr.  Owen,  revealed 
that  the  aecxetary  of  the  Institatkm  woulacofMtderllw proposi- 
tion and  it  was  found  by  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  nag  being  returned  to  Ala- 
bam*.  Previously  Governor  Jelks  had  been  requested  by  Dr. 
Owen  to  correspond  with  the  secretary  and  use  his  influence 
for  obtaining  the  relic,  and  it  was  to  the  Governor  that  the  foUow- 
ing  reply  was  sent: 

*'Thb  Military Sbrvicb  Ikstitutiom  op  Un'itbd  Statbs 
"Governor's  Islaad,  N.  Y.,  September  7, 

"To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Alabama, 

Montgomery*,  Ala. : 

**SiT: — Some  time  sinoe  a  communication  was  received  from 

Thomas  M.  Owen.  LL.  D.,  Director,  State  of  Alabama,  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  inquiring  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Military  Service  Institution  to  return  to  your  State  the 

flag  of  the  18th  Alabama  regiment.  C.  S.  A.,  then  in  our  museum. 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  institution, 

held  August  i^th,  I  was  instructed  to  retum  the  flag  to  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  as  reouested. 

**In  accordance  wtih  the  resolution  I  have  this  day  for* 
warded  by  mail,  under  separate  cover,  to  your  address,  the  flag 
in  question,  of  which  please  acknowledge  receipt. 

*'Very  tespectfdily, 

"T.  F.  RODBNBOUGH, 

"  Bxigadiep'General.  U.  S.  A..  Secretary." 

The  flag  of  the  Eighteenth  Alabama  is  dear  to  many  8ar« 

vivors  of  the  war  between  the  States  who  are  privileg^ed  by  the 
magnanimity  of  their  erstwhile  enemy's  sons  to  gaze  upon  it 
this  late  in  the  age.  The  flag  was  raised  at  Aubum  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  and  mustered  out  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  Mav  4, 1865. 

The  regiment,  from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  had  a  varied 
experience  in  the  qriestion  of  commanders.  1 1  was  comin.ui  led 
at  different  tunes  by  tour  colonels  The  first  was  Colonel  E.  C. 
Bullodt,  of  Barbour  County,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Colonel  Bullock's  name  is  well  known  in  Alabama 
history.  A  fine  oil  portrait  of  Colonel  Bullock,  recently  con- 
tributed, now  hangs  m  the  gallery  of  the  Historical  Department 
at  the  capitol. 

The  Mcond  cokmel  of  the  regiment,  the  saeoaaoT  of  Colonel 

Bullock,  was  Colonel  Kli  S.  Shorter,  also  of  Barbour  County. 
Governor  Shorter  of  Alabama  was  a  brother  of  the  second 
colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  regiment. 

Upon  Colonel  v'^horter's  retirement  from  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Eighteenth,  Colonel  James  T.  Holtzclaw,  of  Montgomery-,  suc- 
ceeJed  in  command.  Colonel  Holtzclaw  died  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  command  finally  fell  to  Colonel  P.  F.  Hunley, 
of  Shelby,  who  originally  mustereo  the  men  out.  His  accession 
w  as  (hie  to  the  piomotion  of  Colonel  Holtsclaw  to  the  tank  of 
brigadier  general. 

By  request  of  Director  Owen,  Dr.  E.  W.  Jones,  a  Jefferson 
County  editor,  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  Eighteenth  Alabama 
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to  be  presented  to  the  di-partment  to  accompany  the  flag  Dr. 
Jones  is  now  running  Uie  narrative  in  serial  form  in  his  paper. 
The  Jones  Valley  Times. 

The  regiment,  briefly  stated,  was  composed  of  companies 
from  the  counties  of  Coffee,  Coosa,  Covington,  Butler.  Pike, 
Tuscaloosa,  Talladega,  Shelby  and  Jefferson.  Jefferson  County 
fumisbM  two  companies.        ♦        «        ♦       »  » 


Acces- 
sions 
tofhe 


Since  the  publication  o£  the  last  number  of  theJouKNAL, 
a  number  of  contributions  or  loans  to  the  Museum  of  the  In- 
stitution have  been  received,  as  follows: 

Prom  Colonel  E.  E.  Dravo.  Sub.  Dept.  U.  S.  A.  (con- 
tribution) (i)  rifle,  (2)  carbine,  {3)  spark  arrester,  (4)  in- 
surgent's sounder.  These  were  all  captured  from  the  in- 
sui^ents  at  San  tfateo,  Luson.  P.  L,  December  19,  1899 
C'Lawton's  Last  Fight"). 

From  Colonel  E.  E.  Brittox,  X.  G.  X.  Y.  (con- 
tribution): U)  Filipino  Battle-tiag  (caotured  by  Major 
Cook's  battalion.  Thirteenth  Infantiy.  at  Miavttac,  Laguna 
Province,  P.  I.,  September  17,  1900.  (Lieutenants  Mitchell 
and  Cooper  were  killccl  in  this  action.)  (2)  Form  of  Re- 
ceipt (Forced  Loan,  Filipino  Revolutionary  Government), 
(3)  Commission  (issued  by  Aguinaldo  to  Gregorio  Ramos). 

From  Joseph  S.  RonENBOuGH,  Esq.,  Easton,  Pa.  (loan) 
(t)  Lar^^e  framed  copy  of  Ehninger's  drawing  of  General 
Grant  driving  the  trotting  horse  "Dexter." 


Amend- 
ments 
to  the 
Constitu- 
tion. 


With  a  view  to  renew  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  o£ 
the  Institution,  certain  additions  to  or  changes  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  Constitution,  in  accordance  wil^  legal 
usage*  have  been  submitted  to  the  membership.  No 
change  in  preset  location  nor  extension  of  the  control  of 
the  Institution  is  contemplated  by  these  amendments. 
A  laige  number  of  votes  have  been  cast,  and  the  result  will 
be  made  known  at  the  next  General  Meeting. 


Essays 


The  following  essays  have  been  received    by  the 

Secretary  in  competition  for  i)rizes: 

Gold  Medal.    Essay  submitted,  signed  "  Loyal,  21." 

Seantan  Prise.  Essays  submitted,  (3)  signed  '  John 
Grant,  19,"    Preceptor,  13,"    Fantassin,  42*" 
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OMB  d  the  pmpen  approved  for 
UeaUoa  Im  Mb  JOUI&iAL, 

I.  -HOW  FAR  DOFSDF.MOrR.4CY  AFFECT 
THB  OKUANIZATION  ANDIMBCIPLJNE: 
OF  OITR  ARTIIBi.  AND  HOW  CAN  VTH 
l\FM  KNf'K  BK  MOST  KFFECTI  AL.I.Y 
t'TIUZEDr"— ^Thc  Seaaun  Prix*  Emuf  for 
IfM.) 

n.  "SOME  TB»mnM  on  mabtial  law  blvcidatbd 

POK  THB  nVDBNT."-«r  WyMm  nwiwl  J.  W.  CloM»  U.  A. 


DL  «'A  WINTER  WITH  THE  RUSSIANS  IN  MANCBUBIA.**— 
By  ColMNi  V.  HaMTd.  Mstol  D^wtOMnl. 

IV.  "VENTILATION  OP  HAjQASNBS.**— By  Unt  C.  D.  WIm. 
Aililkry  Coryi. 

V.  ••  MANEl'VER.^  IN  THE  SWISS  ARMT.**  TraM.— By  UmU 

Col.  A.  C.  Sharpe.  30th  InUntry. 

VI.  "  ELBCTRICaTY  IN  MORTAR  CONTROL.  AND  COMMUNI- 
CATION.*'—By  Um«.  R.  Davis,  Artiitary  Corps. 

VU.  "  E.>IPL«0¥.MENT  OF  PHILIPPINE  SCOUTS  IN  WAR."— 
By  Major  W.  H.  JohMlMi,  PUilwiM  Sooirti. 

(hto)  laih  N. 
CoVt.  P.  A. 


Vin.  "NAPOLEON  Df  ITALT.'*— By  CoL  R.  W. 


Y. 


FOR  €XIAST  DBTENBE.* 


X.  "  Tl'PE.S  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  OLD  ARMY." 
(I)  "  The  Rotitni  of  Um  Coploim»  IMS,"  aaoplMkdo  oT  Vat  (MtjraburK  ButUt- 
flold.— By  Col  W.  H.  Hanlmi  (lanMf«y  Copt  3d  U.  &  Gmlfy).  (3) 
"Extracts  from  the  MiliUry  Joarial  of  tho  lite 
R.  BUM.  U.  S.  Army.  1860^.** 


THE  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE  Invites  contrtbuUons 
of  original  papers,  translations  and  commenta  upon  current 
topics.  Attention  Is  called  to  "  QoU  Medal/'  "Seaman,** 
**SbortPapar,"  mad  "Smati^*' pHMaa  dmeribpd elMwban, 
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HONORARY  IISIIBBRS. 
THB  PRB8IDBNT  OF  THB  UNHBD  STATES 
Bx>Pnrideat  O«om  Clbyblaito,  LL  J> 
Th»  SBcaavAKT  o»  Wak.     The  LtBVTBitAifv4>mBBAb 

QFnCERS  AND  COUNCIL. 
President. 

lUlMsGMMal  TB01IA8  H.  HUOBB,  V.  8.  Amr. 

RestdmU  Vic€-Prtsid«nt». 
UajorGen.  Jams*  P.  Waob,  U.  8.  A.      Brig.^Ocii.  John  W.  Bamuobk,  U.  8.  A. 


Stentary.  Treasurer. 
Bt|g<49«ii.  T.  P.  RoonraovoB.  U.  8.  A  Major  B.  IL  Wsatw,  Artillery  CoriM. 

AsA  Seertlarv.  Vice-Treasitrer. 
Cftpt.  W.  J.  GiASOOv.  i3tli  Gkt.  a.  D.  <X  Lteot.  W.  H.  Jommw.  Sth  lafuitry. 

ExeeuHoe  Ccuneil. 

Term  ending  191 1.  T»r»«  ending  igoi)- 

Lirut.-C'>l.  D.  L.  Brainard,  Subsistence  Dept.  Major  G.  S.  Bingham,  QuArtermastcr's  Dept. 

CapUin  P.  W.  Co«.  Artillery  Corp*.  Colonel  I.  E.  Grbbr,  Ordnance  Dept 

Colonel  E.  E.  Dravo,  Subsistence  Dept.  Cobnel  W.  R.  Livbrkorb.  Corps  of  Kng's. 

Brig.«0«a.  A.  L.  If  ills,  Uaited  Sutes  Army,  Major  C  B.  Ltdickbr.  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Oolonel  P.  A.  Smitb.  Bigbth  Infantry.  lieut.-Col.  A.  MoRRAY.  Artillery  Cotpa. 

Bvc  II«}orO«a.  A.  8.  WUB,  (late)  U.  8.  A.  GbLCC.8MWfBM.  Flair  Oapl. 

Term  ending  1907. 

Finance  CommitM.          Bvt.  Brig.-Gon  D.  Applbton,  N.  O.  N.  Y.  Publk^tio'i  Commute*. 

Colonel  E.  E.  Britton.  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Gen.  Barriobk.               Xfajor.  A.  S.  Cummins,  Artillery  Corpii.  Gen.  Barric.er. 

BriK.-Gf  n,  F.  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  Army.  Gen.  RoobnbooOB. 

Colonel  H.  O.  S.  Hbistand.  MiliUirv  Scc'y.  Col.  Grbbr. 

Colonel  S.  C.  Mills.  Insp.  Gen.  Dept.  Col.  SMITB. 

Lieut.-Colonel  H.  S.  Tt;RRtLL,  Medical  Dept. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Term  ending  yanuary,  1907. 

Uettt.-Co1.  W.  E.  BiRKHiMBR.  G.  S.  Art.  Corps.  BriK.  G*-n.  W.  S.  Edgbrlv,  U.  S.  A. 

Lietit.-Col.  W.  M.  Bi, ^CK.  Corps  of  Entiineers.  Lie»it.  A.  P.  S.  HvDB,  Artilk-ry  Oirps. 

Major  A.  P.  Blocksom.  In,  Gi  n.  Dept.  Capt.  J.  H.  Parkbk,  Twcntv-finhth  infantry. 

Lieut.  G.  M.  Brookk.  .\r-.:Ilriy  Corps.  C<A.  J.  W.  Powbi.i,.  U.  S.  A.  (retirt-.l). 

Major  W.  C.  Brown,  Third  Cavalry.  Capt,  W.  C.  RivBRS.  First  Cavalry. 

Major  R.  L.  Bullard.  Twcnty-eiijhth  Inf.  Capt.  J.  Rokaynb.  Twi-ntv-cighth  Infantry. 

CjI.  J.  H.  Calbf,  U.  S.  A.  (retirt>d).  Lieut.-Col.  A  C.  Skarpb.  "Thirtieth  Infaatty. 

Licut.-Col.  C.  J.  Cranb,  Eighth  Infantry.  Capt.  J.  A.  Shiptov,  Artillery  Corps. 

Brig.-Gen.  P.  S.  Dodob.  Paymaster  Geneial.  Major  A.  Slakbr.  Artillery  Corpe. 

Capt.F.  Drakb.  a.  D.C,  National  Guard  Pa.  Capt.  M.  P.  Stbblb,  Sixth  Cavalry. 

Gapt.  P.  B.  TBAtia.  Tlnrtsmtb  Oavnlry 

MKMHRRSHIP  AND  DUBS. 

Membership  dates  from  thallntday  of  ttMcalaadBrywria  whldi  tiw  **a»plloBtloa"lBni«dB, 
unless  such  application  is  madtaflar  OetdlMr  sat.  iriMa  tbo  Bwmbanhlp  mm  from  the  firtt 
dar  of  the  nest  ralendBr  yoar. 


Initiation  fee  and  doea  for  Snt  year  te'So:  the  aanM  aaiennt  anntially  for  five  years  subee. 
qaantly.  After  that  two  doOara  par  year.  IMaiadndaatlia  JouroaL  life  BMmbeaahip  $50. 

HOTE. — Checks  and  M01M7  Orden  should  be  drawn  to  order  of,  and 
addreaaed  to,  "  The  Treasurer  Military  Service  Iiiatit1ttiiMl»*'  Gofttnior't 
Island,  New  York  City.    Yearly  dues  include  Journal. 

Pleaie  advise  promptly  of  changes  of  addresi. 
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(#oc  VulM  dovecnlno  awar&f,  see  Sanuars.  Aarcb 
or  Aas  mimbcfa.)  j 

(3o^^  nn^  Silver  ^^^^c^al8 

First  Prize-i^o\'^  flDc^al,  $100  aub  Xtfc  flDcmbci* 

Second  iVt2e— Sillier  flDe^aI,  $30  an&  feonorable 

fDentiom 

Sithj^ct:  **The  Enlisted  Van*!  Contract  with  the  Coveroment;  The  Mutual  ; 
OUigation  it  Imposes  and  How  Its  Isolation  May  Best  Be  Avoided," 

{Essays  due  Jan.  i,  1906.) 

Ube  Seaman  Iprise 

First  Prize  Qnc  1hun^rc^  Dollars  in  <5ol^ 

Subject:  "How  Far  Does  Democracy  Afiect  the  Organization  and  Discipline 
of  Our  Annies,  and  Bow  Can  Its  Influence  be  Meet  Effectnally  ITtil- 
ixed."    (Essays  due  Nov.  i,  IQOS.) 

Second  Prize— fitt^  BollaCS. 

Subject:  *'  Military  Hygiene,  and  How  Can  the  People  of  the  United  States  | 
Be  Educated  to  Appreciate  Its  Necessity?"    {Essays  ditt  Nov.  i,  1906,) 

Ube  Santiago  IPiise 

Prize— fili^  Dollars, 

Subject:  **For  the  Best  Original  Artide  Upon  Matters  Tending  to  Increase 
the  Rfflciency  of  tiie  Individual  Soldier,  the  Sqiiad»  Cooavany,  Troop  or 
Battery,  Published  in  The  Journal  of  The  Military  Service  Inititutian 
During  Twelve  Months."    {Ending  Dec.  i,  1905.) 

Short  Ipapec  prises 

zes — Jfift^  2)onar0  ant)  Certificate  of  Hwart). 

Subjects:  Best  Iissay  on  Matters  Directly  Affecting  the  Infantry  ("Han- 
cock"), Cavalry  ("Buford"),  Artillery  ("Hunt")  and  tiie  Geoerat. 
Service  (**Fry"),  Respectively,  JPublisfaed  in  the  Journal  During  a 
Twelveni(Hidi* 
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Jinnouncement 

Back  numbers  of  tH  Journal 


Copies  of  Numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  11,  15, 

21,  50,  69,  71,  79,  93,  98,  c,9,  117,  J 19  and 
126  of  the  Journal  of  the  Mii.itary  Skrvice 
Imhtitution  ov  the  United  S  i  axes  may  be 
disposed  of  at  a  premium  by  communicating 
with   the    Secretary,   M.    S,    1.,  Governor's 


Island,  N.  Y. 
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HEnrZ  LUXURIES. 

On  tlip  'nnks  of  the  Allegheny,  North  Side,  Pittsburg,  stands  the  larg- 
est manuiaciuring  plant  o£  iu  kind  ni  the  world.  This  group  o£  modem 
buildings  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  Heinz  "57  Varieties"  of  food 
products  and  the  doors  of  the  establishment  swing  always  open  to  those  who 
may  be  interested  enough  to  come.  Thousands  take  advantageof  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  affonlcd  every  year.  The  fact  is  impressed  upon  every  vis- 
itor that  this  open-door  policy  is  a  guaranty,  not  only  to  them  who  have 
the  privilege  of  going  through  the  plant  and  seeing  how  clean  and  neat 
the  Heinz  model  kitchens  are,  but  also  to  the  many  thousands  who  never 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

VrjOLlier  thought  which  occurs  to  the  visitor  is  that  nuinv  thousands 
of  families  must  have  outgrown  the  venerable  custom  of  putting  up  their 
own  preserves,  pickles,  fruit-buttefs  and  jellies,  baking  their  own  beans, 
toiling  over  their  o\vn  mincc-meat — that  endless  task — and  doing  dozens 
of  things  which  once  made  kitchen  work  so  burdensome.  If  not,  where 
could  «j1  th^  immoise  quantities  of  appetising  good  things  go  which  they 
have  seen  being  prepared? 

The  size  of  the  Heins  plant  is  considered  by  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  themselves 
as  only  an  incident.  Before  they  prepare<l  many  food  products  by  the  ton, 
they  prepared  a  few  products  well — quality  first,  quantitv  next.  This 
has  been  the  plan  from  the  beginning.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  standing 
which  Heinz  products  have  attaint- 1,  and  it  is  a  very  thoughtless  person 
who  does  not  carry  away  a  very  wholesome  lesson  after  a  visit  to  the  famous 
home  of  the  "  57.*' 

«      *  • 


Extract  irom  Editorial  of  the  New  England  Medical  Monthly  for  August,  1905. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  which  have  reached  us  from  our 
readers  as  to  the  composition  of  Liquozone,  we  will  say  that  the  vaunted 
cure-all  properties  of  Liquosone  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

All  tne  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  that  nostrum  by  leading 
chemists  show  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  concoction  of  sulphttrous  acid, 
oil  of  vitriol  and  Chicago  water. 

It  is  rather  amaaing  to  read  the  advertisements  of  the  Liqtiid  Ozone 
Company  as  they  appeared  in  dailies  during  the  fall  of  1903. 

For  instance,  we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Xew  York  Amcruan- 
Journal,  dated  October  18th,  1903,  where  the  Chicago  "gentleman  of  high 
standing"  and  "absolute  integrity"  advertises  their  universal  panacea 
as  foltows: 

We  Will  Buy 

a  <o-cent  bottle  of  Liquosone  and  give  it  to  you  to  try.  Liquosone 
— liquid  oxygen — ^is  the  only  product  that  can  kill  genns  in  the 

bcKly  without  killing  you.     *     *  * 
Then  they  go  on  with  the  following  sub-heading: 

Just  Oxygen 

Liquosone  is  simply  liquid  oxygen — ^no  drugs,  no  alcohol  in  it. 

What  was  their  object  in  making  such  false  statements? 

Their  object  was  evidently  to  conx^ey  the  idea  that  Liouozone  is  simflar 
to  a  legitimate  preparation,  sold  under  the  name  of  Hydrozone,  wiiich 
really  owes  its  antiseptic  and  healing  properties  to  the  imrhense  amount  of 
available  nascent  oxygen  (near  to  the  condition  of  ozone)  which  it  contains. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  name  "Liquosone"  is  confusing  druggists  and 
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even  doctors  with  another  legitimate  preparalion,  "Glycozone,"  to  such 
an  extent,  that  in  Man  h  last  the  f<liior  of  iho  Xbw  England  Mi-.ijical 
Monthly  called  at  a  drug  store  in  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  asking  for  a 
bottle  of  GlycoMme,  when  the  clerk  turned  around  and  supplied  him  with 
a  bottle  fif  J -i':'!- 171  .•!!_>, 

Upon  in\  iLiiiUik  that  I  did  not  ask  for  a  bottle  of  Liquozone  but  lor  a 
bottle  of  (>l\\<</.t>tie,  spelling  the  name  at  the  same  time,  he  apolog^ed, 
stating  that  he  understood  that  I  wanted  a  bottle  o£  Liauoxone. 

This  instance  plainly  that  the  confusion  whicn  has  been  created 

not  otily  on  account  of  the  fallacious  claims  but  also  on  account  of  the 
sounding  of  the  two  names  "Liquozone"  and  "Glycozone,"  which  is  prac- 
ticatty  the  same,  is  misleading  to  the  limit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
docto-'  h-ivii  allow  o!  tliL-msclvcs  to  be  mystified  until  some  mc"<Iiral  journals 
and  analytical  chuuiists  inailc  public  tho  constituents  of  this  iiustruin. 

Thousands  of  unsophisticated  people  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
ignorance  and  it  appeals  to  us  that  i£  our  different  Boards  of  Health,  includ- 
ing our  National  Board  of  Health,  were  investigating  the  Liquosone  Com- 
pany in  tile  srime  manner  as  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  did  in 
June,  it  would  be  the  means  of  protecting  the  public  in  the  most  t  lTictive 
manner. 

Tlu  following  ofhcial  report  from  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  will 

Very  likely  be  read  with  interest: 

To  the  HonoriAie  Commissioners  of  Health,  City  and  Cottnty  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco.  Cal., 

June  14,  1905. 

Gbntlbubn  :^  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  partial  report  on  the  work 
of  our  laboratories  relating  to  pure  food,  pure  drugs,  etc. 

I  subimit  appended  report  from  the  laboratory  rospcrting  the  analysis 
of  "  Liquoiione,"  an  adverljsod  nostrum  purporting  to  be  an  agent  in  which 
free  oxygen  and  ozone  are  general cxl.  and  recommended  for  all  of  the  ilk 
which  human  flesh  is  heir  to.  This  subject  had  been  taken  up  extensively 
in  the  larger  Eastern  cities  and  in  England,  and  the  analysis  from  our  labora- 
tory !<,  in  iianni)n\-  with  the  anah'.sis  made  by  the  clieinisls  I'l  the  laboia- 
tones  in  the  various  cities  where  this  particular  subjec  t  has  been  investigated. 
Liquocone  contains  no  free  oxygen  or  osone,  but  is  a  mixture  of  acidulated 
water.  Water  constitutes  6.)  per  100,  while  the  acids  used  are  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sulphurous  acid  in  proportions  of  .^684  per  cent,  of  the 
former  and  .aoi6  per  c^t.  of  the  latter.  It  also  contains  traces  of  formalde- 
hvde.  Its  use,  therefore,  as  in  internal  medicament,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
individual  health,  and  its  use  to  any  extent  in  a  community,  in  the  same 
manner,  is  prejudii  ial  to  the  public  health. 

i  therefore  recoimnend  that  it  be  condemned  by  the  ('ommissioners  of 
Health,  as  a  pernicious  and  unsafe  drug.  It  may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant 
for  drains,  urinals,  stables,  etc  ,  and  probably  no  object irm  muld  be  nrr^ed 
against  its  external  use  by  an  individual  to  exterminate  barber's  itch. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  same  action  be  taken  in  respect  to  this 
deleterious  drug  as  is  prosecuted  by  your  Honorable  Commission  in  the  case 
of  impure  foods,  viz.:  that  the  Police  Department  and  our  Department  act 
conjomtly  to  have  it  removal  from  the  shelves  of  all  dealers  handlintj  this 
drug,  and  that  the  selling,  exjx)sing  for  sale  or  givmg  away  of  Liquozone, 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  constitute  an  offense,  tne  viola- 
tion of  which  will  be  followed  by  arrest  of  the  offenders. 

Respectfully  sulmiited, 

D.  P.  Raoan.  M.  D.. 

Heahh  Officer. 

IV.  D.  F  Rniran.  Health  Offii  er  of  S.m  Francisco  Board  of  Health,  de- 
serves the  warmest  congratulations  from  the  San  Francisco  people  for 
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his  act  km  and  it  is  really  desirable  that  all  other  Boards  of  Health  of  the 

United  States  should  follow  his  example  in  investigating  the  Liquoione 
wonderful  cure-all  for  the  good  o£  millions  of  htlplcss  sick  people. 

According  to  some  information  received  from  San  Francisco,  it  appears 
that  Dr.  R^an  is  fearlessly  iavestigating  the  food  products  and  patent 
medicines  and  we  simply  wish  that  be  wu  meet  with  the  success  that  he 
so  well  deserves. 

•  *  « 

THE  TTPEWRITBR  AT  THE  PEACE  COBFBREHCE. 

The  typewriter  playe<i  a  conspi  i:*  is  part  in  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Portsmoutn.  Six  Remington  Typewriters,  with  Russian,  French  and 
English  keyboards,  were  in  constant  use  by  the  Russian  and  Japanese  pleni- 
potentiaries and  the  final  draft  of  the  treaty  for  engrossing  was  prepared 
on  these  machines.  This  recalls  the  fact  that  the  Articles  of  Peace  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  and  between  the  British  and  the  Boers  were 
also  written  on  the  Remington. 

*  e  • 

THE  FRUDEirnAL  SECURES  SOME  BRITIEH  TERRITOItT. 
Sock  of  Gibnltar  Azrives  at  the  Insunmce  CompanT's  Home  Office. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Comjiam-  of  America,  well  known  for  its 
world-famed  trade-mark.  "The  Prudential  Has  the  Strength  of  Gibraltar," 
has  just  received,  at  its  Home  Office,  in  Nemu-k,  N.  J.,  a  great  slice  of  the 
rock  from  the  famous  English  fortress  on  the  Mediterranean. 

By  arrangcn^cnt  with  the  American  consul  at  Gibraltar,  R.  L.  Sprague, 
this  rock  was  quarried  from  the  parent  rock  and  forwarded  to  i\m erica 
on  the  North  German  Lk)yd  steamer  "Koenig  Albert,"  with  certificate  from 
the  Admiralty  Contractor  at  Gibraltar  to  prove  its  authenticity.  Photo- 
graphs showing  the  place  fnnn  which  the  rock  was  cttt  ottt  fcom  Gibraltar 
have  also  been  received  by  The  Prudential. 

The  employees  of  The  Prudential  have  a  feeling  of  sentiirent  for  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  use  of  which  as  a  trad e-ni ark  they  feel  has  been 
largely  iustrxunental  in  bringing  about,  tlu-ough  good  advertising,  increased 
popularity  for  The  Prudential,  and  a  public  appreciation  of  the  Scope  and 
Strength  of  the  Company^  residting  from  its  progressive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  Conser\'ative  administration. 

The  Prudential  selected  Gibraltar  as  its  trade-mark  because  of  the 
great  and  renowned  strength  of  that  lamovs  fortress.  The  rock  which 
came  to  America  is  of  grayish-white  limestone  of  such  an  tmusually  dense 
and  compact  mass,  and  ofTerinij  such  difllculties  to  the  stone-cutter,  that  the 
Judgment  of  the  Prudential  oiUcials  in  selecting  Gibraltar  as  a  trade-mark 
IS  well  verified. 

The  En^ish  authorities  at  Gibraltar  readily  gave  their  consent  to  send- 
ing the  Rock  to  The  Prudential,  and  the  only  cost  involved  was  that  cover* 

ing  the  slii[)ment .  Small  port  ions  of  the  Tock  will  be  seat  out  as  souvenirs  to 
certain  of  the  Company's  employees. 
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Highest  Awards,  Centennial,  1876. 
Highest  Awards,  World's  Fair,  1893. 
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HARNESS  80AF 

Unrivaled  for  clean- 
ing and  softening  the 
leather.  This  soap  ii 
•iMolutely  pure. 


FRANK  .MILLER'S 

For  Himu.  Ugs  Tipi.  ittu.  Fll  MM. 
Iiin;a|  lip.  ItaT  U^MiU,  fit. 

an  ■  t/ lM«tii«  i  *M  M  I  ■  l<M« 
If  a|.i  iMt  rtl  Mt  nkk  to  ««t  Ul*tt  wUX  II 

I  DIRCCTIONS. 

mknvrncTvmtm  it 

m  fBAKK  HILLEK  COKPAHY. 


OIL 

Mav-ntf^ 


HAEKESS  OIL 

Preserves  and  softens 
the  leather,  consequent- 
ly adds  life.  Com. 
ixjunded  with  pur« 
ncatsfoot  oiL 


THE  LUXURY  OF 

HEINZ  MINCE  MEAT 

Hetnz  Mince  Meat  is  mince  meat  idealized — the  good  old- 
fashioned  kind  made  perfect  by  modern  methods.  It  has  marked 
a  new  epoch  in  mince-pie  making — a  new  phase  to  mince-pie 
goodness. 

In  the  preparation  of  Heinz  Mince  Meat  the  best  of  everything  is 
used.  Picture  choice,  fresh  meat  selected  from  the  country's  best 
output;  rich,  white  suet;  large,  juicy,  faultless  apples;  Four-Crown 
Valencia  confection  raisins,  carefully  seeded;  plump  Grecian  ctir- 
rants  of  exceptional  flavor,  each  one  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
purified;  rich  candied  citron^  orange  and  lemon  peel;  pure  spices, 
ground  in  Heinz  kitchens — imagine  all  these  blended  with  utmost 
care  and  precision,  in  cleanly  surroundings,  and  you  have  an  idea 
of  what  Heinz  Mince  Meat  really  is — why  it  is  different  from  any 
other,  why  it  is  better,  better,  BETTER. 

Cleanliness  is  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  in  the 
\\\in^  7)^        preparation  of  ai*  article  like  mince-meat,  and 
Heinz  cleanliness  has  become  a  household  word. 


^1 


H.  J.  HEINZ  CO. 

PITTSBURGH.  U.  S.  A. 
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ThiH   book   should   be  rotu 
the  Library  on  or  before  the 
atampod  bolow. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  Ih  ino 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  spc 
time. 

Please  retnrn  promptly. 
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